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BOOK III 

ENGLAND FROM 1(542 TO 1791 


CHAPTIOR I 
THE CIVIL WAR 

[16424046 

TUo (Uvll War, tlio outbrt^ak of wliich wm announced by t\io 
lloatinijf of (Jliarlea’e Htaudard on the Idll at Nottiuf^Uam, wan rencUTcd 
uioviUu)l« by tbo iiuulo<iua(*y of the iutellcetual inethodB of the day 
to (direct a reconciliation Ijetween (jppoHliiK itjonil and social forces, 
wliidv derived tiieir strenf^th from the past devtdoptnent of the nation. 

The iK^rsoual characti^rs of the leaders n\i|d't do much to Hhorten or 
nrololiL- the time of opmi warfare, but no permanent restora ion ol 
harnionv would be possilile till some comprouuHe, which would give 
Hccurity alikototlH^diHciph^sof Hooker and to the diHctploH of ( alj 
vln, had been not only thought out by tlu^ but generally accmded 
by the many. On both Hides the refighnis ilinieulty was compUcaled 
by a polithi lUlllculty ; and, on the king’s side at al events, it was 
fmm those who wen^ least under the Inlluence of religious motives 
ihat tlio Unuiest cry for war was heard. - -H. H. Oahiunf-u, 

Lkt uh |)auH(^ at thin juiK^.turit^ at wliidi tho public men of I'ai^laucl are 
f'V'hihitAnij the snirit of uarttV ia UHiicctB ho uiiUHual and ho porletiUiUH, and 
eruleavouriiig to ca,teh Home faint 

bcforii the. (iommciiKKitiioiit/ (»f l.lwi Civil Wiir. l-ioforc tho lliuud of Ihi war 
broke out in tlvo top of the chimneys, the smoke aseondod m evm-y eountiy. 
So writes Tmcy riutehinaonc a earetul and honest, observer of what was passing. 
She saw around her, in many phuies, “ fierce eontests and (liHimtes, alinost to 
blood, oven at the first.” The partisans of tlie king we.ro carrying out las com- 
missions of array. The partisans of the parliament were insisting upon obedi- 

fl. \T, vou. xn:. B 1 
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ence to the ordinance for the militia. The kinR prcxilaimed E.sae x , tl lo eaj >tain- 
eeneral of the parliament, and his officer, as triiitons. Tlu; parliameiij. voted 
the king’s commissioners of array to be traitors. Not only ili:'. king ami 
the p'-irliament each struggling to obtain poaseasion of ihi) mumtionH of war 
by seizing the fortified places, but each barnd of gunpowika' was caint esied for 

by opposite parties. . , . v. , mt i 

Few of the members of parliament rcinaincHl in London, I ho /(‘jUouh 

men of influence in their several counties were in tludr own (lisl.ihds, raising 
volunteers, gathering subscriptions, drilling rocruiis, (U)ll<Md<lng anus, Laoli 
is subscribing largely '‘for defence of the kingdom.” FiitMinns a,r(^ scanu^; 
and the old weapons of the long-bow and cross-bow a,r(^ again put, in ust^. 
Old armour, long since “hung by the wall,” is brought down a.nd furbished. 
The rustic, changed into a pikeman, put,s on tlK'- iron skulLi^ap and gr(‘a,veH; 
and the young farmer becomes a tlragoon, with his earbiia^ and pistols. In 
the parliamentary army there is every variety of (h)tLing. ^ In sonu^ (Compa- 
nies raised by gentlemen amongst their tenants, th(^ old liverit's of (aieh laimjy 
give the prevailing colour. Hampden’s men are in pnam; Lord Brooln^’s m 
purple; others are in blue; others in red. Tlw ol!i(‘-(n*s all wt^ar an ora,ng(t 
scarf, being the colour of their gcmeral. The buff doublet,, ” though not sword 
yet cudgel proof,” is a substitute for armour, Ifaslerig’s 1 jobslors, and ( <ront- 
well’s Ironsides each so called from their rough mail — are not fornasl tw 
yet, Recruits are taken, at first, without much refennu^e to their opinions 
Cromwell, with his super-eminent sagacity, saw th(^ da,ng(‘r of this eourH(‘. 
In a later period of his life, when he had attained HUi)r(‘m(^ pow(‘r, thus 
described his position at the corameiuienumt of the wa,r: “1 was a p(a*son 
who, from my first employment, was suddenly prehTivMl and lifted up from 
lesser trust to greater; from my first being a captain of a, troop (d horst^” 
He then relates that he “had a very worthy fricnid, a- V(n’y iiolh* p(‘rson, Mr, 
John Hampden, and he thus spake to him: ‘ Your trooiw an*, most, of t,h(au 
old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and su(di kind of hhows; a.ud tluur 
troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and persons ()f (nudity: do you 
think that the spirits of such moan and base hdlows will (‘.vtu' be nbl(( to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courag('., and rc'solutlou \n llannd ” 
What Cromwell did to meet the ardour of the cavalter with a camaUy 
enthusiastic, he goes on to tell : “ I raised sticli men as had the fear of God 
before them, as made some conscience of what they did,” Cromwell did jus- 
tice to the principle upon which the honour and courage of t<h(^ (uiva-liers was 
founded. He saw, beneath their essenced love-locks and gilded doubk^ts, 
clear heads and bold hearts. The gay were not necesstirily d(*l>a.ue.h(*d; (h(^ 
health-drinkers were not necessarily dnmkards. Th(!rc W(U't^ otlu*’- nnai in t.Ia^ 
royalist ranks than — 

“ The bravoes of Albatia, the pagoH of WliiaUiall.’* 


There were great spirits in both armies ready to measure their swords f<»r 
“The king,” or for “The cause.” 

We can scarcely assume that the bulk of the population, or ev(‘n t.la* 
greater number of the richer and more educated clasw^s, at, onw* took th(*ir 
sides in this great argument. We know they did not. Many of tlu* In^at 
gentlemen of England .withdrew from the quarrel wlu(;h promised to lx* fnt.al 
either to order or to liberty. John Evelyn, whose inclinations were royalist, 
was one. Mr. Kemble the editor of Twysden’s “Governmf'ut of Ihighunl,” 
from which we quote, says “Sir Roger Twysden was not tlu* only gtaithuuaii 
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who, being unable io join either party, desired to leave England for a thne.’^ 
This learned student of our history adds, by way of accounting for the flight 
to other kxids of some of the country gentlemen, that they felt it was impos- 
sible to serve a king who never spoke a word of truth in his life; and yet 30uld 
not arm against him, or nanain neutral between the two parties.” 

TIIIO BTATV) OF SOOIF/rV AND LlTIORATtmE AT THIS PERIOD 

From iliis period we cannot understand tb(^ causes and the events of the 
Civil War, wiihoiit steadily kcHsping in mind that tiio zeal of thc^ Puritans,^ in 
whatever sectarian differences it cxliibited itself, \yas as niuph tlui sustaining 
principle of th(^. great ennflict, as the passionate desire for civil liberty. These 
two great elements of resistance to the Crown produced impressions upon 
the national character — for the most part salutary impressions — which 
centuries have not obliterated. 

The strength of the Puritanical element in the parliament of 1642 led to 
bold interferences with popular habits. The parliamentary leaders knew that 
they would have tlu^ sufjport of th(^ most powerful of the conimunit.y of Lon- 
don, and of many otlua’ great towns, if n.ot of th(^ majority of the nation, 
when they discouraged t,h(‘ ordinary amusements of the people, *— the l)car- 
baitirigs, the cock-figlils, ilu; h()rse-rac.(‘s, tlie May-poles; appoiided a fast on 
Christmas Day; and shut up the. ilu'.atn^s. Bithu' must hav(^ lunai ibo heart- 
burnings amongsti th(‘ ac'.lors when their vocation came to an end in .London, 
in 1042. The live n^gular companies wens disj^ersed. Their rmnnheu’s became 
^‘vagabonds,” un(l(u* the ol< 1 statutew, hanging about the camps of the cavaliers, 
or secretly performing in inns and private houses. 

London is the sho}) of war; it is tlui hoim^ of thought. Let us look at the 
vast city under ih(^ first (jf those aspe^ct-s It has always had its traiiu^l lianda. 
It has now its volunin.ers of cviny rank. Many who had been in th(^ Pi’cytestant 
armies of the continent, some who had fought under Gustavim Adolphus, were 
competent to become instructors. Such a inan was Bkippon, who liad been 
appointed major-g( moral of the London Militia. 

In the country the distractions of the time bore hard upon the richer 
famili<\s. Every manor-house, was liable to attack by a royalist or a. parlia- 
mentary band.* Liady Brilliana Harley liad to put her castle of Broinpton, 
in Herefordshire, in a postnr(‘_ of defence, whilst hen' husband, Sir liobert 
Harley, was (‘ngaginl in Ids parliamentary vocation. The (loumgeous woman 
died at her post. Amidst such scenes as thesis, says Carlyle/ ^‘in all (piarters 
of English ground, witli swords ge.tting out of their scabbards/’ there is one 
neutral powia' not wholly cast down — tJie constal)le’B baton sthl struggling 
to reign supreme.” Tlnit powca* never eeasiMl to assert itself anddst hostile 
armies. The judges wont their usual circuits. Tlie sessions and ili(‘, (munty 
court-s were regularly held, 


THE PRRSB — THE POETS 

In 1623 Charleys had lieartl in Ben Jonson’s ^'Fnnce’B Masque” alluaiorm 
to a pow(T width wa-a tlxm fyeginuing to make itself formidabke TIu; '^prqss 
in a hollow t.r(‘(‘,” worked by ‘Mwo ragged rascals,” t^-xpressed the courtly con- 
tempt of tiiat engine which was to give a new^ character to all polititml action. 
In 1(54 2, whertjver (Jluirles inovtHi, hti fiad his own press with him. His stain 
papers, for the most part written by Hyde [later Clarendon] were appeals to 
the reason and the affections of his people, in the place of the old asaertiona of 
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absolute authority. In the same way, the declarations^ of the parliament 
approached the great questions in dispute, in the like spirit of acknowledg- 
ment that there was a court of appeal beyond the battle-field, wnbre truth 
and light would ultimately prevail. This warfare of the pen gradually 
engaged all the master-minds of the country; some using the nobler artillery 
of earnest reasoning and impassioned rhetoric; others emptying their ciuivers 
of vehement satire, or casting their dirty missiles of abuse, on tlie opponents 
of their party. 

Milton enters upon his task with a solemn expression: Cleveland rushes 
into the fray with an alacrity that suits his impetuous nature : 

“ Ring the bells backward ; I am all on fire ; 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 

Shall quench my rage.” 

Herrick was living in his vicarage of Dean Prior in Devonshire, disliking the 
people currish, churlish as the seas,/’ amongst whom he lived; scarcely 
venturing to print till he was ejected from his benefice; but solacing his 
loyalty with the composition of stanzas to ^‘the prince of cavaliers,” and 
recording his political faith in two lines, which comprehended the creed of the 
''thorough” royalists: 

“The gods to kings the judgment give to sway : 

The subjects only glory to obey.” 

The general tone of the poets is expressed by Lovelace: 

“ Our careless heads with roses bound, 

Our hearts with loyal flames.” 

Butler, fiOni the time when he left his father’s cottage at Strensham, on the 
banks of the Avon, to note down those manifold characteristics of his time 
which furnish the best picture of its common life, w'as a royalist. Cleveland, 
Carew, Suckling, Denham, Herrick, Butler, form a galaxy of cavalier verse- 
makers. The dramatic poets, who were left to see the suppression r»f the 
theatres, such as Shirley, were naturally amongst the moat ardent haters of 
the Puritan parliament. 

But Milton did not quite stand alone amongst those with whom civil and 
relinous liberty was a higher sentiment than loyalty to the king. Georg(^ 
WiSier was the poet of Puritanism, as ready with bitter invective as Cleve- 
land. 

The inferior men of letters then rushed to take up the weapons of party 
in the small newspapers of the time. Their name was legion. Tlunr chief 
writers, Marchamont Needham on the parliament side with his " Miercuriua 
Britannicus,” and John Birkenhead on the royalist side with his " M(U'0imus 
Aulicus,” were models of scurrility. Whatever were tlieir denunits, the little 
newspapers produced a powerful effect. They were distributed through the 
villages by the carriers and foot-posts. 

THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 

Such, then, is a very imperfect sketch of a few of the anliont points of 
English society, at the time when rival armies of lilnglishinen stoo(l front to 
■front in the midland counties. The king in August had vainly attempted to 
obtain possession of Coventry. He had then gone to Leicester with a body 
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d ^cavalry. On the 21st of August, tlie king’s nephew. Prince Rupert, had 
joined him, and received the commitnd of the horse. The next ^ ^ 
law in th(? last chapter, they rode to Nottingham. The king s purpose was, 
upon Nottingham Castle, to set up his standard — a ceremony which had not 
been seen in England since Richard III had raised Ins standard m 
pield — a ceremony wliicli was held by some legists to be 
declaration that the kingdom was in a state of war, and that 
course of law was at an end. A stormy night came on; and, onum of disaster 
as ‘many thought, the standard was blown down. 

The setting-up of the standard would appear from 
Clarendon’s/ account to have been a ha, sty and some- 
what desperate act. The king had previously issued 
a proclamation requiring the aid and assistance 
of all his subjects on the north side of the Trent, 
and within twenty miles southward thereof, for the 
suppressing of the ivbela, now marching against 
him.” Clarendon says, ‘‘ there appeared no conflux 
of men in obedience to the proclamation; the arms 
and ammunition were not yet come fmm York, 
and a general sadiu'ss covered the whole town.”i/ 

Of Prince Ruijert, ihe king's cavalry leader 
whom Pepys^*' called “the boldc^st attaquer in tlu^ 

« V ^ v/kfii /'/ 





MILTON^S BOtlSE, 


world” it may be well to state tlu‘ previous 
Rupert, prince of Pavaria, the Lhinl son <,)f Fnukr- 
ick V, elector palatine and king of Bohemia, and of 
Elizabeth, sister of Chaih^s 1 of England, was born 
at Prague on DccemUjr 18, 1019. In 1080 h(^ wn,s 
placed at the uniwmsity of Leyden, wh(a-e he show(Ml 
particular readiness in languages and in military 
discipline. In 1633 he was witli the prince of 
Orange at the siege of Rhynberg, and servcul against 
the Spaniards as a vohinteer in the prince’s lijc^- 
guard. In December, 1635, he was at the English 
court/, and was named as leader of the proposed ex- 
pedition to Madagascar. In 1030 he visited Oxford, 
when he was nuule master of arts. R,id,/Urning to tiie 
Hague in 1038 he made t,hc first display of his r(‘ckl(‘HS 
bravery at the siege of Breda,, and shortly afbirwards 

was taken prisoner by tiie Austrians in the hnttl(^ iK'fon^ L(migo. For threes 
years he was contimu'l at linz, wIkuc he withstood the (‘ndc^avours made to 
induce him to cliange his religion and to t,ak<^ serviet^ with tlu* <anp<'ror. Upon 
his release in 1042 he retiinuHl to the Hague, and from ihenc(‘ ■vvtml, to Dover, 
but, the Civil War not having yd, Ixjgun, he nd-urned imniediate.ly to Holland. 
Charles now named Rupert/ geianal of the hors(‘, and he joined king a,t 
Leicester in August 1042, b(ung pn'stmi at the raising of tlu^ st/aiuhird at Not- 
tingham. Be was also made a knight of tlu^ (larUu’, It is p3irt/i<ai]arly to l)e 
noticed th.at he brought with hini se-veral military inventions, and, cHpeendly, 
introduced the 'Hlerman discipline” in his ciWiilry openiUoiiH. He at once 
displayed the most jistonlshing iuvt/ivity.'*’ 

The king, in lu^w procdanuitlons, nqicated his diHdJiration.s of thes tresason 
of the earl of Esscox iuid otluirs: at th<^ moment whtni he had made another 
proposition that he would wdtlulraw his proclamations if tlu^ piiHiameut would 
withdraw theirs. Neither party would make the first e.onc(^ssion. There is 
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nothing more remarkable, amidsb the anger and Huspicioii of this moiinmlous 
period, than the evident reluctance of l‘oth parties to i)roce(Hl to exlreiuitk's. 
In such a conflict all would be losers. But, there being no alternative bub 
war, &he parliament, on the 9th of September, 1642, piil)lished a declaration 
to the whole kingdom, setting forth the causes of the war.^ On tlnit day. the 
earl of Essex marched in great state out of Ijondon to join tlu‘. ami}/ in tln^ 
midland counties with the trained bands. A few we(ds:s latc'r tlie parlia- 
ment ordered London to be fortified; and the population, one and all, men, 
women, and children, turned out, day by clay, to dig ditches, and carry stomps 
for their bulwarks. 

The flame of war is bursting forth in many places at once. Fortifu'd 
towns are changing their military occupants. Portsmouth had capitulated 
to the parliament’s army a fortnight before the king raised his standard at 
Nottingham. Lord Northampton, a royalist, had seized tlu^ stores at Ban- 
bury, and marched to the attack of Warwick Castlt\ That ancient seat of 
feudal grandeur was successfully defended by the commander who had been 
left in charge, whilst Lord Brooke marched with some forces to the parlia- 
ment’s quarters. Every manor-house was put by its occupiers iutiO a state 
of defence. The heroic attitude of the English ladic^s who, in the !ibs(mc(^ of 
their husbands, held out against attacks v/hethor of Cavaliers or Roundheads, 
was first exhibited at Caldec.ot manor-house, in the north of Warwickshire. 
Mrs. Purefoy, the wife of William Purefoy, a rnember of the liouse of commons, 
defended her house against Prince Rupert and four himdriMl cavaliers. The 
little garrison consisted of the brave lady and her two daughters, Ian* son-in- 
law, eight male servants, and a few female. They had twelve inusketiS, whicli 
the women loaded as the men discharged them from the wiralows. Tins out 
buildings were set on fire, and the house would have been burnt had not the 
lady gone forth, and claimed the protection of the Ccavali(ns. 

Rupert respected her courage, and ■would not suffer h(U‘ property to be 
plundered. This young man, who occupies so prominent a part in the mili- 
tary operations of the Civil War, was only twenty- thrc'.e when (.'Iharles made 
him his general of horse. He had served in the wars for the re(‘, every of the 
Palatinate, and had exhibited the bravery for which he was ever aft^'twards 
distinguished. But- in liis early warfare he had seen life unsparingly sacrificed, 
women and children put to the sword, villages and towns burnt, the moans of 
subsistence for a peaceful population recklessly destroyed. His career in 
England did much to make the king’s cause unpopular, though liis predatory 
havoc has probably been exaggerated. The confidence which tlui king 
placed in him as a commander was not juf^tified by his posses.sk)n of the high 
qualities of a general. 

About the middle of September, Charles marclied wit-h his small army 
from Nottingham to Derby, Essex, with the forces of the parliament, was 
at Northampton. The king’s plans were very vague ; but he at last dehirmined 
to occupy Shrewsbury. He halted his army on the 19th at- Wellington, where 
he published a '‘protestation,” in which, amongst other assurance's, lie said, 
“I do solemnly and faithfully promise, in thr' sight of God, to maintain. th(^ 
just privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern by tlK\ laiown laws 
of the land to my utmost power; and, particularly, to obsf'rvts inviolably the 
laws consented to by me this parlianrient.” There is a remarka-bk^ kdter of 
the queen to the king, dated the Srd of Noven^ber, in which she expresses her 
indignant surprise that he should have made any such engagement. The only 
notion that the queen had of “royalty” was that it was” to be “absolute/’ 
Who can believe that Charles ever resigned that fatal idea ? 
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FIRST engagements: the BATTEE EDGKHILL 


On the 22ik1 of Seploniber, IDssex iiioveb lus anuy io WorccHter. Here 
the first rencounter took place between Uu‘, cavalry ol Rupert and tihe parlia- 
mentary cuirassiers. The royalists had a tlecided^udvautaf>;e. ^ Ludlow? 
who was in the skirmish, gives a ludicrous acc.ount of the incxporkuice, and 
something worse, of the. parliament's raw troops. The liiniienaut ^‘coni- 
manded us to wheel about; but our genthmaui, noii yet well understanding 
the difference between wlifieling aliout and shifting for tlunnsidves, tlutir backs 
being now towards the enemy whom they thought to be closer in the rear, 
retired to the army in a very dishonoura]>l(^ manner; and the next niorning 
rallied at head-quarters, where we receivial but cold welcome from our getuu'al, 
as we well deserved.'' After remaining at Shrewsbury about tw(‘nty days, 
Charles resolved to march towuirds London, lie expected that, as the armii^s 
approached each other, many soldiers would come over to ilu^ royal standard. 
He was almost without money, except a sum of six thousand jiounds which he 
received by making merchandise of honour," to use Clarendon’s / exprcssi<iu 
— being the |)rice for which he created Sir Richard Newport a baron. Ills 
foot-soldiers were mostly armed with muskets; but three or four huiulred iiad 
for their only w’capon a cudgel. Fmv of the musketeers had swords, a,nd the 
pikernen WTre without corselets. 

The royal army moved from Shrewsbury on the 'I2ih of Oc.t-olx't, on to 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Kenilworth. Two days alba*, tlu^ earl 
of Essex marched from Worcester in the direction which Charles had taken. 
Tliey were only separated by twenty miles when the king first moved from 
Shrewsbury, but it was ten days befom th(‘y (uune near each oilun*. ^ N(‘ith(T 
army," says Clarendon, “knew where the otluu was." On t,hc', night of tlu^ 
22nd of October, the king was at Edgecoie, a village near Banbury.^ I’he 
council broke up late. There was disunioM in th(^ camp. Tlui (Nirl of I /mdsay 
by hi.s commission was general of tlu^ whok^ army; but when Charles appointed 
Prince Rupert his general of horse, ho exen)pt(id him from n'etfiving orders 
from any one but the king himself — to such extent did this king (‘.arry his 
overw'xming pride of blood Rupert insolently refuseil tf) Uiko the royal 
directions through Lord Falkland, the secretary of state. In th(» same spirit, 
when a battle w'as expected, Charles took the advice of liis in'pluav, rc'jiuding 
the opinion of the veteran Lindsay, 

On Sunday morning, the 2;h’(l, the baiuu'.r of ('liarles was waving on tlie 
top of Edgehill, which coimnan(l<‘(l a pros])eet of lh(^ yall(‘y in which a pari (d 
the army of .Kss(ex was moving. The greater portion of the parliament s 
artillery, with two regiriKmts of foot and ora^ of horse, was a day’s march 
behind. The king, having the advantages of numhc'rs, detenninetl to (mgagCE 
He appeared amongst his ranks, with a black v(^l\Ti mantle over his armour, 
and wearing his stac and garter. ^ He addn^ssisl his troops, dty, luring his lovti 
to his whole kingdom, but asserting his royal authority ^Lkuivial from (kj(1, 
whose substitutca and supreme governor unlka* CRrist, 1 am." At tw(» o’ekxd-c 
the royal army descended the hill. Jacob Astky," writes Warwick,^’ 

was nuijur-gcmeral of the ariiiy^ under tlu^ <uirl of Lindsay; who, btdore the 
charge of the battle at Edgehill, made a most ex(‘.ellent, pious, short, and 
soldierly prayer: for ho lifted up his eyes and hands to Heaven, Baying, ‘O 
Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this day; if I forget Thee, do not 
Thou forget me,’ And with that rose up, crying ' March on, boys. ’ 

^^The gnait shot was exchange! 1 on belli sides, for the space of an hour or 
thereabouts. By this time the foot began io engage; and a party of the 
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enemy being sent to line some hedges on our right wing, thereby to beat us 
from our ground, were repulsed by our dragoons,"’ says Clarendon. The foot 
solders on each side engaged with little result. But Rupert, at tne head of 
his horse, threw the parliament’s left wing into disorder. The disaster was 
attributable to the desertion of Sir Faithful Fortescue, who went over with 
his troop to the royalists, when he was ordered to charge. The fiery prince 
pursued the flying squadrons for three miles; he was engaged in plundering 
the parliamentary baggage-waggons, whilst the main body of the king’s forces 
was sorely pressed by the foot and horse of Essex. The king’s standard was 
taken. Sit Edmund Varney, the standard-bearer, was killeci. The standard 
was afterwards recovered by a stratagem of two royalist officers, who put on 
the orange-scarf of Essex, and demanded the great prize from his secretary, to 
whom it had been entrusted- It was yielded by the unfortunate penman to 
those who bore the badge of his master. Brave old Lindsay was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner. Other royalists of distinction were kilknl. 

^'When Prince Rupert returned from the charge,” writes Clarendon, ^'he 
found this great alteration in the field, and his majesty himself with few noble- 
men and a small retinue about him, and the hope of so glorious a clay quite 
banished.” Many around the king counselled a retreat; but Charles, with 
equal courage and sagacity, resolved to keep his ground. He spent the night 
in the field, by such a fire as could be cnade of the little wood and bushes which 
grew thereabouts.” When the day appeared, the parliamentary army still lay 
beneath Edgelull. It was, in most respects, a drawn battle. Gradually each 
array moved off, one to attack London, the other to defend it. The number 
of the slain at Edgehill was variously estimated by the two parties. Ludlow i 
very impartially says, '‘it was observed that the greatest slaughter on our side 
was of such as ran away, and on the enemy’s side of those that stood.” There 
was no general desire in either army to renew the struggle. 

THE KING REPULSED AT TURNHAM GREEN (1642 A.D.) 

After the battle of Edgehill the king wasted a few days in occupying Ban- 
bury and other small places, and on the 2Gth was with his army at Oxford. 
Essex was slowly advancing with his army towards London, and at the end 
of the month was at Northampton. In November Essex arrived, and received 
the thanks of the two houses. On the 11th of November Charles was at Coin- 
brook. Thither went a deputation from the parliament, under a safe conduct, 
to propose that the king should appoint some convenient place to reside, near 
London, "until committees of both houses of parliament may attend your 
majesty with some propositions for the removm of these bloody distempers 
and distractions.” The king met the deputation favourably, and proposecl 
to receive such propositions at Windsor. " Do your duty,” he said, " wc will 
not be wanting in ours. God in his merejr give a blessing.” Ludlow records 
the duplicity which followed this negotiation: ' ‘Upon which answcir the par- 
liament thought themselves secure, at least against any sudden attempt: but 
the very next day the king, taking the advantage of a very thick mist, marchecl 
his army within half a mile of Brentford before he was discovered, designing 
to surprise our train of artillery (which was then at Hammersmith), the par- 
liament, and city.” Clarendon/ endeavours to throw the blame of this dis- 
honour upon Rupert, 

The "assault intended for the city” at last became a reality. On the 
morning of the 12th of November, the sound of distant guns was heard in 
London. Before noon Rupert was charging in the streets of Brentford. The 
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regiment of Holies was quartered there, and they were not unprepared for 
the attack. The long and narrow street was barricaded. The contest was 
obstinately maintained for three hours by Holies' regiment. Hampden was 
at Acton, and Brooks in a neighbouring cantonment. Again and again the 
parliamentary forces charged the cavaliers. But the main body of the royal 
army now invested Brentford. The fighting went on till evening, when the 
royalists had a decided advantage, and compelled their enemy to retire from 
the town. They took many prisoners, amongst whom was John Lilbume, 
who began his career, when an apprentice, by calling down stripes and impris- 
onment upon his contumacy, and was now a captain of the trained bands. 
The old enemies of ''sturdy John” did not forget his offences. He was tried 
for his life, and was about to be executed as a rebel, when Essex threatened 
that for every one of the parliament's officers thus put to der.th, he would 
execute three royalist prisoners. Lilbume was released, to be always fore- 
most in opposition, whether to Charles or to Cromwell 

Many of the parliament's men were drowned in the Thames; but the 
greater number made- their way in boats down the stream. Essex had arrived 
at Turnham Green with some trained bands, who, whilst the lighting was 
going on, had been exercising in Chelsea fields. It was dark when the trained 
bands, with the parliamentary regiments then recruited advanced again to 
Brentford, and the royalists fell back to the king’s quarters at Hounslow. 
Skippon, the general of the city trained bands, came out with his w(dl-clisci- 
plined shopkeepers and appnaxtices; talking now witli one coiiipany, now 
with another, and calling them about him to make that famous oration wliieh 
is more telling than all tlie rhetoric of Livy's lionians. ''0(yTn(% my boys, 
my brave boys, let us pray heartily and fight hcairt.ily. 1 will run the same 
fortunes and hazards with you. Remember the cause is for (Ual, and for 
defence of yourselves, your wives, and children, Conu^, my lionesi brave 
boys, pray heartily and fight heartily, and God will bless tin.” Twenty-four 
thousand of the parliamentary arniy were marshalltal on that Sunday on 
T\imham Green. 

Pacific counsels again prevailed. Hampden was recalled, when, in pur- 
suance of a settled plan of attack, he was about to march by Axdon ami 
Osterley Park to take the royal army in the roar. h]ssex rf^mainod inaetm^ 
instead of advancing to Hounslow as had been agretuL Tlit‘. war, awxirding 
to some writers, might have been brought to a conclusifm in one day of cttrtaiii 
triumph if the irresolution of Essex had yadthnl to th(^ (‘.ouuwds of bolder 
spirits. The men wen^ not. yet. in the field who resolv(‘-d to mak(j war in 
earnest, whateviu- might bey t.hc coiise<jueiK*es. Essex was brave and skilful; 
but, like many other good m(yn, he fought with riductanee against his country- 
men and his familiar friends. 

After the royal army had wit.hdrawxi from the neighbourhood of London, 
the citizens, who had seen war so close at their doors, Ixygari to talk more 
earnestly of peace. But the exertions of this motku'ate party producetl a 
corresponding determination of '‘the pious and movement parly” that the 
war should be carried on with renewed energy. They Guildhall was they scycne 
of many an angry debate. At length, on the 2nd of January, a petition from 
the common council was carried to the kitig at Oxford, in wliic.h w was ask<y(,l 
to return to the capital, when all disturbance should he supprcBstul. Charkys 
replied, that they could not maintain tranquillity amoiigst thcmselvcys. 
Amidst an immense uproar, Pym and Lord Manchester addressed the multi- 
tude, and th.e prospect of peace faded from the pciophy's view. 

'Hie eastern counties formed themselves into an " AsHociaiion,'^ in the 
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organisatm of which Cromwell WiM the master-spirit. ITnclor hia vigorous 
direction, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex Canibndge, Herts, not only ko’it the war 
away from their own_ loca ities, but furnished the most efficient support to 
ite vigorous conduct m other quarters.. The counties of Lincoln and Ilun- 
o r.- this eastern ^sociation, with the like results. In the 

Z wi 1 never of any importance. 1 luring 

7n^ Sf T f P'«cs. The most import 

""aT of Lonl Brooke at Lichfield. 

I gradually assumed a fiercer character. It became 

to some extent, a war of classes. 

lonliViJof of 1643, tlic national feeling was exasperated by the 

Shi L f ®T- yo<^’- «1'« luul been inde- 

IrSpwlf fn n *^‘0 funils she had acquired by the sale of the 

92n7ofFeh;n^^f u ‘?o^'^o‘tioii, ami to rai* men. On the 

tL oZ^.l I'^oded at Burlington, 

liatten, me admiral of the parliament had failed in intorDnr^fnui* iwu* iu^uxN^^r• 

but he adopted measures of greater vigour C gen S S?u e 

S Sritd^? di«<^nvl?arkod. S ioeimdiS 

Charles^ ^ ^ * following characteristic letter of Henrietta Maria to 

'‘One of the ships had done me the favour In f-Umlr r>,xr xxAAi^h 

fronted the pier, ami before I could get out nf Iwi i l^ousc, wlucli 

upon me in such style that you may easily believe I loved not hucIi mimic 
Everybody came to force me to go out, the balirboHtinr.o 
that, dressed just as it happened, I went on font on all the house s, 

vilko-P M +]in i ri A w some distance Irom the 

Sd reach d fhe h.lk Ire Newmarket; hut before we 

coma reaca It, the balls were singing round us in tine sivle and a scric^aiit 

was killed twenty paces from me. We placed ourscdvirth™ i ider ( h 
shelter, during two hours that they were firinir miAit tneii u uU.i this 

admJal of HdEu^f^nl tn 111 ?i ®°ycr;ng UR with dust. At last, the. 

UMn them A "'’f f“' 

upon inem as enemies, that was done a little late but hrv ataiAou hitnanif 

account of a fog he says there was. On this thVy stonhd umHLe t If W 

doim so that there was not water enough for them to stay w ere they 

pie eml of Newcastle, who came to escort the queen to York Imd been 
authorised by the king to raise men for hiq qpt'xriAi *r -rt: ^ ^ ^ Pi . 

rnuciriATirp^”* nn.i Service, without examining their 

a^v ” and ’“tt parliament " the (rueen’s 

army, ana the Eathohe army.” The preiudice Hfmincit fnrfMcrnAra orwi 

Romanists thins came into renewed activity.^ "fo Oxford, came commiss^on^^^^ 

from the parliament, towards the end of March aiahArion^f 

STm'Cfe 'f ’ir' "5"- 

SgfS. oommiataor.:' b“ 

, We have mentioned that during the Civil War the indses went their usnni 

porarily suspended. The two houses of md f Tf 

king’s pi^ession of the great seal, ordered tLt thrseskon of ovTr 

ner should not be proceeded with "until it i oi oyi j and termi- 

traetiouB betweenVe kiS^d pS ’’ 

coinmanding tlmt the Eastern term shLld be heW « t ■' 

miMter. The judges were ordered there to attend the 

d tog. ...torf, . greater .,a ,.dd h.ve‘Sid ton\e Soijta 3 
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plundtT of the war. But, by what was a practical compromise for the remedy 
of aa enormous social mischief — one that might have led t,o a gc'ueral inse- 
curity of life and property — the parliament resolved to establisli a great 
seal: and under this authority, and that of the king, judges executed their 
functions as usual, after a suspension of a fe^w montha. 

During these unhappy times England was in i\, gn'iit degix'c (‘xcanpt from 
crimes of violence, except those committed under the pr(d;(MK*(‘ of rnarlial 
necessity. No bands of plunderers infested the country; no lawless and 
ferocious spirits who, as many passages of the hisiori(\s of other (*ouufcri(^s 
record, considering a time of public commotion aa their opportunity, held the 
peaceful in terror. England 
was safe from those masaa- ^ 

cres and spoliations which 

characterise a nation when . mxd * ■ ' ' / 

the reins of just government H ^ 

are loosened. This im- ‘ fP/i'* ' 

measurable blessing she ’ 

owed to her ancient civil 

organisation, and to that Mr''’ r"'' ‘ ' ' 

respect for law which has \ 

made the constabl(i’s staff • ’ 

the efficient representative 

of the sovereign’s sceptre. ' 

The repose of Oxford j 

was soon broken up by new , 5|l|! §)>¥:r ", a 

military enterprises. The ' "IBfj'l ^ 

suspension of arms contem- rhl-; o’’ W ■ j ffel 

plated in the negotiations ni jiS H* r /A^ 

which commenced at the ndl r' I 

end of March, were, on the ! i!' - \\ ji 

15th of April, declared by i !' ‘ 

the parliament to bo at an ■ f. ii; uy ■ : \\^ 

end. On that day Essex ^ 

marched his army to the "'■* 

siege of Heading. The king • ' ' 

himself, on the 24th of April, Mowk lun, uaut ov oli> town Walo op Ynmc 

set out from Oxford to head 
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a force for the relief of the besieged. The army which la* hulwas numerouH 
and well appointed. At Caversham ih'idg(‘ royalist forces were n^pulscal by 
those of the parliament, and fell back upon Wallingford. Thai day Iltsadinp wan 
surrendered to Essex, The cavali('r8 werc^ indignant that the eummamuT of 
the garrison had not longer held out.; and he. was tricni, and simteneed to deatlu 
The king reprieved him. Ilampdcni, who laid takem an aeiivt^ part in the siege 
of Reading, now urged Essex to follow up tlanr Mtuaajss by an at.ta(*.k upon 
Oxford, The l)old counsels were overrukuL I’he parlianumiary caaninander 
gradually bccanu^ distrusted by his party. Ilis honour and his capacity were 
unquestionable ; but he was too inclined to fonsgo prcHmit good in the contem- 
plation of uncertain evils. 

Meonwhile, the war was proceeding with doubtful fortune in other quar- 
ters. Sir William Waller was successful against the royalists in the south 
and west. Fairfax was disputing with Lord Newcastle tins supremacy of the 
north. The Cornish men, in anns for tint king, had gained a liattle over 
Lord Stamford, Wliat could not be accomplished in the open field by the 
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cavaliers was sought to be effected by a secret plot. The lady Aiibigiiy laul 
received a permission from the parliament, with a pass, to proc-eecl to Oxford 
to transact some business arising out of the death of her husband, who was 
killed at Edgehill. On her return to London she was commissioned by the 
king to convey a box thither, with great care and secrecy. His majesty told 
her “ it much concerned his own ser\ice.” On the 31st of May, the members 
of the two houses were listening to a sermon in St, Margaret’s church, when a 
note was delivered to Pym. He hastily left. 

That night Edmund Waller, once famous as a poet, but whose smooth” 
verse we now little regard, was arrested. Ilis brotlu^r-in-law, Tomkins, Chab 
loner (a citizen), and other persons, were also taken into custody. Wfiller was 
a member of parliament, and had been at Oxford, in March, with the com- 
missioners There was unquestionably a plot to arm royalists in London, 
to seize the persons of the parliamentary leruleis, and to l)ring the king’s troops 
into the capital. Waller, in a base spirit which (contrasts with the conduct of 
most of the eminent of either party, made very abject conh'ssions, with exag- 
gerated denunciations of others, to save Ins own life. The parliament behaved 
with honourable moderation. Five persons were condemned by court-martial : 
two, Challoner and Tomkins, were executed. Waller was reserved, to exhibit 
in his literary character a subserviency to power which has fortunat(dy cciased 
to be an attribute of poets — to eulogise the happy restoration of Oharh^s II, 
as he had eulogised the sovereign attributes of the protector Cr(jmw(sll. He 
had much ado to save his life,” says Aubrey,^ “and in order to do it sold his 
estate in Bedfordshire, about 1300Z. per annum, to Dr. Wright, for 10, 000/. 
(much under value), which was procured in twenty-four hours’ titrn^, or dse h(% 
had been hanged. With this money ho brilxnl the house*, which was ilu) first 
time a house of commons was ever bribed.” 

Important events succeeded each other rapidly during this summiir. 
Rupert’s trumpet sounded to horse in Oxford strc(ds on the 17th of June. 
After the occupation of Reading, the troops of Es.sex wen^ distribtitcd in 
cantonments about Thame and Wycombe. Ilui)ert dashed in amongst th (5 
small towns and villages where these troops were fiuartercd. Hampden had 
been visiting the scattered pickets, and urging upon hlsst^x a greater concen- 
tration of his forces. _ On the morning of the 19th the prince was with a large 
force at Chalgrove Field, near Thame. Hampden, with a small detachment, 
attacked the cavaliers; expecting the main body of the parliamentary army 
soon to come up with reinforcements. The man who had triumphed in so 
many civil victories fell in this skirmish. On the first charge he was shot in the 
shoulder. The parliamentary troops were completely routed before Essex 
came up. The troops of Rupert were in the plain between the battle field ancl 
Thame, where the wounded Hampden desired to go for help. A brook crossecl 
the grounds through which he must pass. By a sudden exercise of the old 
spirit of the sportsman he cleared the leap, and reached Thame; there to dm 
after six days of agony. “0 Lord, save my bleeding country,” wore his last 
words.? 

Macaulmfs Estimate of Hampden 

The public life of Hampden is surrounded by no obscurity. His history 
nmre particularly from the year 1640 to his death, is the history of England. 
The celebrated Puritan leader is an almost solitarv instance of a great man 

who neither sought nor shunned greatness, who found gloi'y only because glory 
lay in the plain path of duty. During more than forty years he was known 
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to his country neighbours ns a gontloinan of cultivaitMl mind, of high princi- 
ples, of polished address, liapp}’’ in his family, and active in the discharge of 
local duties; and to political men, as an honest, industrious, and sensible 
member of parliament, not (^ager to display his talents, stanch to his party, 
and attentive to the interests of his constituents. A great and terril)l(^ crisis 
came. A direct attack was made by an arbitrary gov(irnmcnt on a. sacred 
right of Englishmen, on a right whieh was the chad’ security for all ttanr other 
rights. The nation looked round for a (kdender. Calmly and unostenta- 
tiously the plain Buckinghamslure esquire placed himself at the lu^'id of his 
countrymen, and riglit befott^ the face and across the path of tyranny. 

The times grew ciarker and more troubled. Public service, perilous, ardu- 
ous, delicate, was required; and to every service the intcllcHit and the (jourage 
of this wonderful man were found fully ec[ual. lie became a debater of the 
first order, a most dexterous manager of the house of commons, a lu^gotiator, a 
soldier. He showed himself as competent to direct a canqiaign as to (amduct 
the business of the petty sessions. We can scarc(dy express th(^ admiration 
which we feel for a mind so great, and, at the same tinuq so luailthful and so 
well proportioned, so willingly contracting itself to the luunlih'st iluti(\s, so 
easily expanding itself to the highest, so (‘.onhmted in rc^pose, so pow(‘rful in 
action. Almost every part of this virtuous and blameless which is not 
hidden from us in modest privacy is a precious and sphuxdid portion of our 
national history. 

His enemies have allowcxl that he was a man in whom virtues showed itself 
in its mildest and least austere form. With the morals of a Purit.jin, he had 
the manners of an accomplished courtier. 

He had indeed t none his like bdiiiul him. Thta’c still remain('(!, inde(‘(b 
in his party, many acute intellects, many elocpu^nt tonguevs, many brnvi* amt 
honest hearts. Idicre still remained a rugged and clownish soldier, hah 
fanatic, half biifToon, whose takaits, discfTiKHl as y(d, only by oik^ penetrating 
eye, were equal to all the high('.st duties of the sohlier and tlie prince, Ihit in 
Hampden, and in Hampden alone, were united all the ciualities which, at such 
a crisis, 'were necessary to save the state, the valour and nnorgy of (Iromwe)l, 
the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and modt'ration of 
Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent pulille spiriti of Widm^y. 
Others might [loswvss the qujiliiicNs which W(tc ne(u\ssary to save Ihc^ p(q)ular 
party in the crisis of danger; aloin^ had both tlu^ jiowAr n^nd tlu' iiuamation 
to restrain its excesses in tlie hour of triuinjih. Others could eon<jti(‘r; he 
alone could reconcile. A hea^rt a,s liold a,s liis brought up the cuir;m.Hi(*rH who 
turned the ti(l('. of battle on Marston Moor, As skilful an (‘ye as his watched 
the Scotch army desciending from the lunghts oven Dunbar. Buti it. was when 
to the sullen tyranny of Land and Oharles had su(!C(H‘d(ul tlu^ fiercer conflict of 
sects and factions, ambitious of aBcenukmcy and burning for r(W(‘ng(‘, it was 
when the vices and ignorance which the old tyranny had gcncanted l,hr(‘aicned 
the new fre(‘xlom with destruction, that Engiand miHS(id th(^ sobriety, the self- 
command, tlie perh'ct soimdn(‘ss of judgment^ the perfcict rectitude of inten- 
tion, to wliich the history of revolutions furnishes no parallel, or furniahea a 
parallel in Washington alone.w 


Gtx’urcnBTnH and newbury 

Four months had elapsed between the landing of the t|uecn in England and 
her return to her royal husband. [Meanwhile, parliament had imix^ached her 
of high treason ^‘for assisting her husband with arms.'’] She was a bold 
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and determined woman, who aspired to direct councils and to lead arnnes. 
On the 27th of May she writes to the king from York, I shall stay to besiege 
Leeds at once, although 1 am dying to join you;_ but I am so eniaged to ^o 
awa> without having beaten these rascals, that, if you will pcrnnit me, 1 will 
do that, and then will go to join you; and if I go aw’ay I am afraid that tlu^y 
would not be beaten.” She had her favourites, especially J(‘nnyn and 
Digby, w'hose advancement she w^as constantly urging. The scandalous 
chroniclers of the time did not hesitate in casting the most degrading sus- 
picions upon the queen in connection with one of these, Jerrnyn was made a 
peer. 

On the llth of July the queen entered Stratford-on-Avon, at the head of 
four thousand horse and foot soldiers. She slept at the house in which Shake- 
speare lived and died — then in the possession of his daughter, Mr.s. Hall. 
On the 13th vshe met Charles where his first battle had been fought, and from 
Keinton they proceeded to Oxford. The tidings of a victory on the 15th over 
the parliamentary forces at Eoundw^ay Down in Wiltshire greeted their arrival. 
A previous victory over Sir William Waller at Lansdown, in Somersetshire, 
filled the royalists with the most sanguine hopes. Such partial succc^sscs on 
the other side as the brave defence of Nottingham Castle by Colonel Hutchin- 
son had no material influence upon the state of affairs. 

In the summer of 1643 the power of the parliament is visibly in danger. 
On the 27th of July, Bristol, a city only exceeded by London in population 
and w^ealth, is surrendered to Rupert, after an assault, with terrible slaughter 
on both sides. A design of Sir John Hotham to surrender Hull to tlie king 
w^as detected. He and his son were committed to the Tower on a charges of 
betraying the cause of the parliament, London wms in a state of unusual 
agitation. The lords came to resolutions, upon a proposal of pea.ce, of a far 
more moderate character than had previously been dcimninod on. There 
was a conference betw-een the tw’o houses, in wdiich the upper house urged that 
these unnatural dissensions” W’ould destroy all the former blessings of peace 
and abundance. The commons, by a majority of nineteen, decided that the 
proposals of the lords should be considered. 

The city w^as in an uproar. A petition from the common-council called 
for the rejection of the proposals. Multitudes surrounded the houses to 
enforce the same demand. The proposals w'ere now" rejected by a majority of 
seven. An attempt was then made to enforce the demand for peace by popu- 
lar clamour. Bands of women, with men in women’s clothes, beset the doors 
of the house of commons, crying out, Give us up the traitors who are against 
peace. Weil tear them in pieces. Give us up that rascal Pym.” The mili- 
tary forced them aw^ay ; but they refused to disperse. They were at last flretl 
upon, and two were killed. 

Many peers nowr left parliament and joined the king at Oxford, amongst 
whom wxas Lord Holland. Those who remained, peers or commoners, saw" 
that the greatest danger w"as in their own dissensions. The royalist army W"as 
growing stronger in every quarter. London wms again in peril. 

Had there been unanimity in the councils of the king at this period of dis- 
sensions in London amongst the people; with the two houses divided arnonst 
themselves; men of influence deserting the parliamentary cause; no man yet 
at the head of the parliamentary^ forces w^ho appeared capable of striking a 
great blow", — it is probable that if he had marched upon the capital the war 
would have been at an end. There w"ould have been peace — and a military 
despotism. Charles sent Sir Philip Warwick to the earl of Newcastle to pro- 
pose a plan of co-operation betw"een the armies of the south and north. But 
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I found him vory averse to this/’ Warwick^ writes, ^‘and perceived that he 
apprehended nothing more than to be joined to the king’s army, or to serve 
under Prinjc Rupert; for he designed himself to be the man tliat should turn 
the scale, and to be a self-subsisting and distinct army, wluux^ver he v,as.” 
With this serious difliculty in concentrating his fences (Iharh^s determiiKul upon 
besieging Gloucester. The garrison consisted of fifte(‘u hunduHl men, under 
Edward Massey, the parliamentary governor. The inhabitants were under 
live thousand. 

The people of Gloucester immediately set fire to all tlu‘ housevs outside the 
walls. From the 10th of August till the^ Gt,h of September tlu^se resolute 
people defended their cit.y witli a resolution and bravery unsurpassed in this 
warfare. All differ- 

■iV \ I ■ “ 


ences having been re- 
conciled in London, 
the earl of Essex took 
the comniantl of a 
force destined for the 
relief of 'Hhe godly 
city,” At the heail 
of fourteen thousand 
men he set out from 
London on the 24th 
of August. On the 
5th of September he 
had arrived by fori‘cd 
marches within live 
miles of Gloucester. 

The king sent a mes- 
senger to him with 
pacific proposals. The 
answer was returned 
in a spirit of sturdy 
heroism : “ The parlia- 
ment gave me no com- 
mission to treat, but to 
relieve Gloucester; I 
will do it, or leave niy body beneath its wjills.” Tla^ S(h Hers shoul (m 1 , No pro«« 
positions.” Glouc,(\ster wns relieved. From t lu' J’n\s(bury hills Essex saw the 
flames of burning huts rising from the king’s (juarltM’. Tln‘ royal army had 
moved away. On tlie 8th tlie parluinient,a,ry gein'rnl (Mit(n'e(l Hie beleaguereil 
city, bearing provisions to the famished people, and l)(‘st(nving (Ii(‘ due mee<l 
of honour upon their courage a-nd constancy. On (h(‘ IDtli he wn.s on his 
march hack to London. 

Of the army of fourteen thousand mcii whi(di nimvlusl to tlm relief of 
Gloucester, four regiments wer(‘ of the Loudon mililia,. Tlu'se regiments were 
mainly composed of artisans and appnmtiices. At Presibury (hoy had to 
fight their way through Rupert’s squadrons and to try Innv piktuium canild 
stand up against a charge of hf)r.se. In hvss than a. fortnight, their prowess 
was to be proved in a pit.clied battle field. Oha-rlt\s and his army were lying 
round Sudeley Castle to the north-east of Gloucestf^r, Esst^x innVcdual to the 
south. In Cirencester wbidi he sur[)ns<‘d li(‘ found valualtle stones for his 
men. The king's army moved in the same direetiotn Rssex had passed 
harrmgdon anrl was rapidly a.dvancing upon Ncwl)ury on his road to Reading 
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when his scattered horse were attacked by Eupert and his cavaliers. There 
was a sharp conflict for several hours and Essex was compelled to halt at 
Hungerford. 

'when Essex came near to Newbury on the 19th of September, he found 
the royal army in possession of the town. The king had come there two hours 
before him. Essex was without shelter, without provisions. The road to 
London was barred against him. He “ must make his way through or starve. ' ' 
On the morning of the 20th, the outposts of each force became engaged, and 
the battle was soon general. It was fought all day “with great flerceness and 
courage”; the cavaliers charging “with a kind of contempt of the enemy”; 
and the roundheads making the cavaliers understand that a year of discipline 
had taught them some of the best lessons of warfare. “The London trained 
bands and auxiliary regiments (of whose inexjierience of danger, or any kind 
of service, beyond the easy practise of their postures in the Artillery Garden, 
men had till then too cheap an estimation), behaved themselves to wonder; 
and were, in truth, the preservation of that army that day,” says Clarendon/; 
“for they stood as a bulwark and rampire to defend the rest; and, when their 
wings of horse were scattered and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, 
that, thopgh Prince Rupert himself lea up the choice horse to charge them, 
and endured their storm of small shot, he could make no impression upon their 
stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about.” The men of London, taken 
from the loom and the anvil, from the shops of Ludgate or the wharfs of 
Bihing^ate, stood like a wall, as such men have since stood in many a charge 
of foreign enemies. On the night of the battle of Newbury, each army 
remained in the position it had occupied before that day of carnage. The loss 
of royalists of rank was more than usually great. Three noblemen fell, for 
whom there was lamentation beyond the ranks of their party — Loird Car- 
narvon, Lord Sunderland, and Lord Falkland. 

Falkland, especially, still lives in memory, as one of the noblest and 
purest — the true English gentleman in heart and intellect. What is called 
his apostasy has been bitterly denounced, and not less intemperately justified, 
by historical partisans. Arnold, whose intellect was as clear as his feelings 
were ardent in the cause of just liberty, has thus written of Falkland: “A 
man who leaves the popular cause when it is triumphant, and joins the party 
opposed to it, without really changing his principles and becoming a renegade, 
is one of the noblest characters m history. He may not have the clearest 
judgment or the firmest wisdom; he may have been mistaken, but as far as 
he IS concerned personally, we cannot but admire him. But such a man 
changes his party not to conquer but to die. He does not allow the caresses 
of his new friends to make him forget, that he is a sojourner with them and 
not a citizen. His old friends may have used him ill, they may be dealing 
unjustly and cruelly; still their faults, though they may have driven him into 
exile, cannot banish from his mind the consciousness that with them is his 
true home, that their cause is habitually just and habitually the weaker, 
although now bewildered and led astray by an unwonted gleam of success. 
He protests so strongly against their evil that he chooses to die by their hands 
rather than in their company; but die he must, for there is no place left on 
earth where his sympathies can breathe freely; he is obliged to leave the 
country of his affections, and life elsewhere is intolerable. This man is no 
renegade, no apostate, but the purest of martyrs: for what testimony to truth 
can be so pure as that which is given uncheered by any sympathy; given not 
agai^t enemies amidst applauding friends; but against friends, amidst 
unpitymg or half-rejoicmg enemies. And such a martyr was Falkland!” 
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It was not Falkland’s duty to be in this ])attlc. ITci was urpnl to slay 
away. ''Np/' he said, '‘1 am weary of the times; I forewMj mm^h mis(ay to 
my country, but I believe I shall be out of it before nif!:ht.” Clarcaulon/ h'lls 
us why his life had become a burthen to Falkland: '"From tlu‘. entrance into 
this unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and 
a kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him, which lu^ had luwer 
been used to. When there was any overture or hope of pi^acc, he would be 
more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press anything which 
he thought might promote it; and, sitting among his frieiuls, often, alter 
a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, ing(‘ini- 
nate the word Peace, Peace; and would passionately protess, M-hat tlu^ very 
agony of the war, and the view of the (calamities and dcjsolation tlu^ kingdoin 
did and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly bnudv his 
heart.’ ” 

The relief of Gloucester and the battle of Newbury were fatal to many of 
the sanguine hopes of a speedy victory over disunited rebels which the royal- 
ists up to this time had entertained. They had seen how tlui despised trained 
bands had been disciplined into good soldiers. They had seen how such num 
as held the “godly city of Gloucester” for a whoki ^month against _th(‘ bi'si 
troops of the king would die rather than surrender. Tluu'c^ was a latal c()n- 
curreiice of events to render it certain that although tlu^ (puam was bestov'ing 
places upon her favourite courtiers the real power of tlu', moiuirchy was fading 
away. The royalists called the battle of Ncavluiry “a very givat victory.” 
Before this issilc Iui<l bccai lri('(l tlu^ parliament Inul appoiidcul commissiojuu's 
to n(^gotiate a trtaity of alliance with Urn Scots; for the paiTiammd, fell wc'ak 
and dispirited.^ 


THE SOLEMN LEACUIE AND COVENANT WITH HCO't’I.ANl) 


Sir Henry Vane, the chi('f negotiator, had juTcd('d to the impm'ative 
(kunand of the Scots parliament that the nFigions system of Scotland slmuld 
be adopted as that of England, \hine, who was an ImkqKMuleiit, and a sup- 
porter of toleration, conirmnl, aft(‘r great d(d)ale, to stitisfy tlu^ K(‘alous Pres- 
byterians, who proposed “a c.ova'nant.” Van(‘ stipulatad for a “sokmm k‘agu(^ 
and covenant.” Tins obligation was to b(‘ talum by both nations. 

S(‘,ots proposed a clause “for the ])r(‘servation of the king’s })('rson.” Vmu^ 
added, “in preservation of tb(' laws of the land and liberty of th(‘ sul)jt‘ct.” 
To the clause for “'reducing tlu^ doedriru^ and dlscipliia* of both churelu»s to 
pattern of the Ix^si reformed,” Vaiu^ adikxl “a(‘e,ordiiig to the word of God. 
This sokmin Itaigia^ a,nd e.ovtmant. wa.s t.o liiird thos(^ who suhse,rihe(l to it, “ 
endeavour, without r(‘sp(‘eti of persons, the (Lxt ir))a thin of poptny and prtdaey. 

On the 25th of Se}>t(‘mb('r, all the nKunlnTs of pa-iiimmmt., nswunbkHl in^St. 
Margaret's church, swore to maintain “ Uu^ solemn kaigue. and cov(mant.” Tlu* 
oath was sigiual by two hundnal and t.went}M‘ight m(nub('rs of ilu‘ eonmuaiH, 
It was adopted in tlu^ city with (mthusiasilc'. (kanonst rations of ndigious 
fervour. On the next day Essc^x waN ivmvo.d in boinkm with a warnitb thali 


)'3 

to 

1 ) 


P Tlio parliament/’ nayH May/* the luMtorian, wan new In ix lew ; 1lun* Inul no fonn'M 
at all to keep tke lieUl, tUclr main armieH bein^^ quite ruined, ami no bopt^ in aiipi'umwn* left, 
but to prewm've awhile thoHO forts and towns which they then pohhohwhI ; nor could they long 
hope to proHorve them, unlesH the fortune of the fielil Khonld change/’] 

[» Ah (?ardinor notes, Vane, who was eager for rellgloiiH liberty, Hlipped In tluwo words 
which the Scots could not rej(Jct, but whiidi afterward enabled every Englishman to deny any 
distasteful part of the ereial as not " according to the word of Nod,” Uardlner enuduiHlHes the 
distinction between this Solemn League and Covenant and the covenant solely of the Scots m 16B8. J 

II. W. — VOL. XX. € 
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may have consoled him for some previous complaints of his want of energy, 
and for annoyances which he had received in his command. The lords ami 
commons gave him an assurance of their confidence: and he remained the 
general-in-chief j without the divided powers which had created a jealousy 
between himself and Sir William Waller. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF CROMWELL 


Whilst the members of parliament in London are lifting up their hands 
in reverent appeal to Heaven as they accept the covenant, and the people are, 
shouting around the earl of Essex as the banners arc displayed which ho Wiui 
in the Newbury fight, there is one man, fast growing into* one of the?- most 
notable of men, who is raising troops, marching hither and thither, fighting 
whenever blows are needful — woik which demands more instant att(?ntiou 
than the ceremony of St. Margaret’s church. In the early stages of his wonder- 
ful history nothing is more interesting than to trace the stops of this man, now 
Colonel Cromwell. Whatever he says or does has some marks of the vigour 
of his character — so original, so essentially tlilTorent in its manifestations 
from the customary displays of public men. In CromwclFs speeches and 
writings we must not look for the smooth and equable movement of common 
diplomatists and orators. His grand earnestness malces the artifices of 
rhetoric appear petty by comparison. The fluency of the scholarly writer is 
weak by the side of his homely phrases. He is urging some groat friends in 
Suffolk to raise recruits, and choose captains of horse?; A, few honr^at men 
are better than numbers. ^ ^ ^ ^ i had rather have a plain russ(?t- 
coated captain, who knows what he fights for, and loves what h(? knows, 
than that which you call ‘a gentleman,’ and is notliing else. I honour a 
gentleman that is so indeed.” 

In this spirit Cromwell is forming his ^'iroiisid(?s,” and at this period is 
heading them in the earliest of those famous charg(?s which determined so 
many battles. On the 10th of October, in the skirmish of Winceby, n(?ar 
Horncastle, his career is well nigh ended. His horse was killed at the first 
charge ; and as he rose, he was knocked down by Sir Ingram Hopton, who 
led the royalists. He seized another horse, and the enemy was routed. Denzil 
Holies,? in his memoirs, more than insinuates doubts of Cromwell's personal 
courage. He calls him ‘'as errand a coward, as he is notoriously perfidious, 
ambitious, and hypocritical” ; and states, of his own knowledge, that he basely 
“kept out of the field at Keintqn battle, where he, with his troop of horse, 
came not in, impudently and ridiculously affirming, the day after, that he had 
been all that day seeking the army and place of^ fight, ^ though his quarters 
were but at a village near hand.” We must receive this testimony for what 
it is worth, as coming from one who had become a bitter enemy of Cromwell, 
as the leader of the Independents. For the ambition of such a man as Crom- 
well, whether as a soldier or a politician, there was now ample room. His 
reli^ous party was fast rising into importance. The secretaries of all denom- 
inations eagerly gathered under the standard of a leader who insisted that his 
men should be religious, but he left the particular form of religion to their 
own choice. The religious principle of the Civil War thus became more and 
more prominent, when enthusiasts of every denomination regarded it as a 
struggle for the right of private judgment in matters of faith, and despised 
eveiy authority but that of the Bible, 

Such a leader as Cromwell had tougher materials to conquer with than 
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discourse upon in ha oratory, so forcible, however, regardless of proem and 
peroration, which, far more than Pym’s eloquent declamation, stirred the 
hearts of a parliament that had come to consider “the power of godliness 
to be a higher cause than “ the liberties of the kingdoms.” Cromwell s oijpor- 
tunity was coniG. Tli6 niaii who had dostroyed arbitrary taxation, and the 
man who had sent the counsellor of a military despotism to the blocks xvero 

The year 1643 was memorable for the deaths of three of the greatofd. 
the early patriots of the Long Parliament — Hampden, Falkland, and Pym. 
We have seen how two of the illustrious three died on the battle-field. Fym 
died on the 8th of December, having sunk under a lingering illness. H<^ was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, his body being carried to its resting place m 
the shoulders of ten of the leading speakers and influential members of th(5 


house of commons.^' , ,, 

Clarendon / called Pym 'Hhe most popular man that ever lived. Faiiia- 
ment voted £10,000 to pay his debts. He had neglected his own al fairs hi 
the service of the country « 


Gardiner’s Estimate of Pym 

Peace may be made in two ways, by one side capitulating to the oilwT, ur 
by the discovery of, a compromise which inay give effect to the Ixdier aims of 
both sides. Pym was resolutely set against a cajiitulation, and lie did not. 
rise to the height of a mediator. His ndvorsarios of tlie piu'fy, led !»y 
Holies and Maynard, had as little idea of a e()mf)r()misc ns lie had, and I.Ijov 
were foolish enough to suppose it possilile to obtain the asscint of Ctiar!(‘w and 
his supporters to the establishment of a Puritan church. Pym’s poiit'y wnw 
at least coherent with itself. In 1621, on his first prominent a|)p(‘aran(‘.o. in 
political life, he had advocated the formation of an association against popery. 
The protestation of 1641 was an attempt to carry this plan into pra.(dic<‘ mui 
to make it at the same time available against royalist intrigues. Tlu! [larliji- 
mentary covenant promulgated after the discovery of Waller’s plot in Jmm 
1643 was an enlargement of the same project, and the sokmm k^ague nnd 
covenant in September, 1643, embraced the three kingdoms. 

As long as he lived Pym was the soul of the parliamentary resistances to tlie 
king, but it is in the covenants and associations which he brought into (exist- 
ence that his permanent contribution to JOiiglish political (knadopment is t.o In? 
found. Eliot hoped to rally parliament and the constiiiicuuut^H as a wlioit^ 
the cause which he maintained to be just. Strafford hop(al to rousts tlie 
devotion of the nation as a whole to the king whose crown was supporical 
his own masterful intellect. Pym was the founder of party govcrmmuii iii 
England. He recognised from the first that there were tlifferences of religion.’ 
opinions amongst his fellow-countrymen, and he hopetl to rally roum! a c(‘io - 
mon purpose those who on the whole felt as ho did niniRelf, with «U(th lilw»rly 
of opinion as was possible under such conditions. If the onterpriHc* failed it 
was partly because he was assailed by intrigue as well as by fair op[)oaiti( r?, 
and in his fierce struggle against intrigue learned to cling to doctriruis whleh 
were not sufficiently expansive for the government of a nation, partly b(jea,n*;(} 
the limitations of government itself and the insufficiency of force to solve a 
complicated religious and political problem were in his time very im[K*rfecily 
understood. At least Pym prepared the way for the immediate victory of hi;? 
party by summoning the Scots and by the financial measures wiiich d i*. 

XX ^ 
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campaigns of 1644 and 1645 possible. He did not, however, live to reap the 
harvest which was due to his efforts. 9 

RELIGIOUS FANATICISM 

The men who now came upon the scene as the chief actors were of a different 
stamp than these earlier tribunes of the people. Henceforward the war will 
assume a broader character and a fiercer aspect. The prospect of accommo- 
dation will grow more and more faint. The religious element will go forward 
into what all who look impartially upon these times must consider as relentless 
persecution by one dominant party, and wild fanaticism amongst sectaries 
not yet banded into a common purpose. The arbitrary imposition of the 
covenant upon every minister of the Anglican church was the first great result 
of the alliance with the Scots. The Presbyterian parliament of England 
became more violent for conformity than the court of high commission which 
the parliament had destroyed. The canons of Laud had fallen lightly upon men 
who were indifferent about the position of the altar, or the precise amount of 
genuflexions ; but the imposition of the covenant upon all the bcneliccd clergy 
was the declaration of an intolerant tyranny against the most conscientious. 

The number of incumbents ejected from their livings, for their refusal to 
sign this obligation, has been variously reckoned. According to Neal’" the 
historian of the Puritans, it was sixteen hundred ; according to Walker** an 
extreme high churchman, it reached eight thousand. The statement of 
WalW is evidently a gross exaggeration. The sixteen hundred of Neal was 
.about a fifth of the benefices of England. Whatever was the number of ejected 
ministers, and however some might have been, as was alleged, of evil lives, 
the tyranny of this measure is most odious, as coming from men who hacl 
themselves struggled against religious persecution ; as Hallam)^ says : “The 
remorseless and indiscriminate bigotry of Presbyterianism might boast that 
it had heaped disgrace on Walton, and driven Lydiat to beggary ; that it 
trampled on the old age of Hales, and embittered with insult the dying 
moments of Chillingworth.” Amongst the eminent public men who advo- 
cated the covenant as a political measure, there were some who abhorred it 
as an instrument of persecution. The younger Vane, the chief promoter of it, 
declared upon the scaffold, that “ the holy ends therein contained I fully assent 
to, and have been desirous to observe ; but the rigid way of prosecuting it, 
and the oppressing uniformity that hath been endeavoured by it, I never 
approved." 9 


rHE IRISH “cessation" and the scotch invasion 

We have seen reasons for suspecting the king of authorizing the rising of 
the Irish Catholics. These men had now settled down to a kind of independ- 
ent state ; Kilkenny was the seat of government, where a general assembly 
was held, and a supreme council appointed to act as an executive. Ambassa- 
dors were to be sent to the pope and to the great Catholic princes. The 
English and Scottish forces had, however, meantime been reinforced, and 
they had frequently beaten the rebels in the field, and recovered several towns 
and forts. Charles had under various pretexts detained the earl of Leicester 
in England, that the earl (now marquis) of Ormonde, who was a zealous 
royalist, might have the authority in Ireland. The parliament, always jealous 
of the king's proceedings in that country, had sent over two of their members 
to watch matters there ; but Ormonde after some time sent them back, and 
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tie removed Parsons, and even committed him, Sir John Temple, and two 
other officers of state, to prison. The parliament, now with the tide of war 
rather ruiming against them, viewed Ireland as of minor importance, and the 
Catholics had a fair prospect of becoming complete masters of the is!au(l ; 
but they were composed of two parties, differing in origin tliough agreeing in 
religion, and those of the English blood did not wish to cast off their jillc- 
giance. Moreover, they knew the power of England, and saw clearly that if 
the parliament should conquer the king, a fearful vengeance would be taken 
for the atrocities that had been committed. 

The proposals of Ormonde for a cessation of arms during a twelvemonth, 
though opposed by the mere Irish, were therefore listened to, and on the J5th 
of September (just four days before the battle of Newlmry) the cessation was 
signed, the Irish agreeing to give the king 30,0O0Z., half in money, half in 
cattle. In the following November diaries appointed Ormonde lord-lieu- 
tenant, and directed him to send over the regiments that were serving in 
Ireland. The intelligence of the cessation did injury to the cause of tlio 
king in England, for many deserted his party on account of it. In the king’s 
defence it may be said, that he only followed the example of the parliament, 
who had sent to invite the Scots. But there was a wide difference between 
the Scots and the sanguinary bands whom Charles was willing to bring over 
from Ireland^ to aid in restoring his dospotism.'i^ 

The year 1644 opened with groat events. On the 19th of January the 
Scottish army entered England. Tlicy marched from Dunliar, in a great 
frost and snow^^ — ^^up to the knees in snow,^’ said the narratives. Leslie, 
now earl of Levon, commanded them. The niarcpiis of Newcastle was not 
strong enough long to oppose them. . He had given up his attempt to take 
Hull, and was in winter-quarters at York. Leslie’s army marched on to 
Newcastle, which they summoned to surrender. The governor and garrison 
were faithful to their trust. The Scots wore straitened for {irovisions ; and 
the royalist army of fourteen thousand men was intercepting their sufiplies. 
They determined to advance further into the heart of the country. At this 
juncture the English regiments that had been recalled by tludking from 
Ireland, were besieging the parliamentary garrison at Nantwich. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax hurried to the relief of the place, and totally defeated this Anglo- 
Irish army, which was under the command of Sir John Byron. [T!u\v are 
said to have lost 500 killed and 1500 prisoners. Among these Iasi was 
Colonel Monk, afterward famous.] 

THE MONGREL PAllLTAMENT AT OXFORD 

^ Negotiation after negotiation between the king and the parliament having 
failed, and the appeal to the sword still remaining of doubtful issue, some 
strong rneasure was thought expedient to lower the character of the two 
houses sitting at Westminster, Tlie king’s notion was to issue a proclamaiion 
declaring the parliament to be dissolved ; forbidding them to me(it ; and 
requiring all persons to reject their authority. Charles very unwillingly 
accepted Hyde's own counter-proposition. It was that of summoning the 
peers and commons that had adhered to the royal cause to meet liim in par- 
liament at Oxford. On the 22nd of December, 1643, the proclamation convok- 
ing this parliament was issued. On the 22nd of January, 1644, the parliament, 
or more truly convention, mot at Oxford. A letter written from this assembly 

It is to be romembered, however, that those troops were not mitive Irishmen, but 
English soldiers hardened to the ruthless methods employed in rreland,] 
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to the earl of Essex, expressing a desire for peace, was signed by forty-threb 
peers, and one hundred and eighteen commoners. Others were absent on the 
king’s service. In the same January, according to Whitelocke, two hun- 
(Irech-and eighty members appeared in the house of commons, besides those 
absent on the parliamentary services. A large majority of the connnons were 
with the Westminster parliament; a large majority of peers with that of 
Oxford. 

The measure might have been productive of advantage to the royal cause, 
had it not soon been manifest that the king and cmecn were inipaticnt under 
any interference with the authority of royalty. This was more fatal than the 
absolute refusal of the parliament at Westminister to recognise '' those persons 
now assembled at Oxford, who, contrary to their duty, nave deserted your 
parliament,” as they wrote to the king on the 9th of March. The parliament 
at Oxford continued to sit till the 16th of April, voting taxes and loans, passing 
resolutions of fidelity, but irritating the king in their refusal to be mere instru- 
ments for registering his edicts. But they produced no visible effect upon 
public opinion; and Charles congratulated the queen upon their being “freed 
from the place of all mutinous motions, his mongrel parliament,” when he had 
willed its adjournment. 

Wliilst at Oxford the Idng’s “ mongrel parliament ” only proved a hindrance 
to the vigorous prosecution of the war, the parliament at Westminster had 
adopted the rational course of strengthening their executive authority. A 
council was formed under the title of “The committee of the two kingdoms,” 
consisting of seven lords, fourteen members of the commons, and four Scottish 
commissioners. The entire conduct of the war, the correspondence with 
foreign states, whatever belongs to the executive power as distinguislicid from 
the legislative, devolved upon this committee. In the spring (.)f 1644 the 
parliament had five armies in the field, paid by general or local taxation, and 
by voluntary contributions. Including the Scottish army there were alto- 
gether 56,000 men under arms; the English forces being commanded, as 
separate armies, by Essex, Waller, Manchester, and Fairfax.^ 

In the west, the royal forces under Hopton had advanced as far as Arundel. 
Waller, who had about ten thousand men, was at Farnham, whence marching 
by night he surprised and cut to pieces a royal regiment at Alton, UiUd then 
reduced Arundel (Jan. 6). The king having sent his general, the earl of Brent- 
ford, to reinforce Hopton, the two armies, about ecjual in number, engaged at 
Alresford (Mar. 29) ; the royalists were defeated with the loss of five hundred 
men, and Waller then took and plundered Winchester. Newark-upon-Trent, 
one of the strongest holds of the royalists, had been for some time besieged by 
the parliamentary forces. Prince Rupert, who was in Cheshire, having drawn 
together a good body of horse, prepared to relieve it. He marched with his 
usual rapidity, and came so unexpectedly on the besiegers (Mar. 22), that 
after a brief resistance they were glad to be allowed to depart, leaving their 
arms, ordnance, and ammunition. Lord Fairfax, being joined by his son Sir 
Thomas, engaged (April 11) at Selby, Colonel Bellasis, who commanded the 
royalists in Yorkshire, and routed him; Newcastle, who was at Durham, 
immediately fell back to York, where he was besieged by the Scots and the 
troops of Fairfax, to w^hose aid, some time after (June 3), came th('. troops of 
the eastern counties (fourteen thousand in number) under Lord Kimbolton, 
now earl of Manchester, and his lieutenant-general, Oliver Cromwell. Essex 
and Waller were at this time both gradually approaching Oxford with the 
intention of confining the king’s forces to that city.'*^ 

The queen, who was in a situation that made the thought of remaining in 
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a city exposed to siege very irksome, determiued to go to a place of grcaifn* 
safety. She went to Exeter in April, and never saw diaries again 
remained shut up in Oxford. Its walls were surrounded hy lines of defence; 
but the blockading forces had become so strong that resistance H])p(^ared to 
be hopeless. On the night of the 3rd of June the king scaaxdty h'ft the city 
and passed safely between the* two hostile arnu(\s. There luul fxani pailousies 
and disagreements between E.ssex and Waller. The connnittee of t/he two 
kingdoms had assigned to Waller the command of the army of the west, in the 
event of the separation of the two armies. Essex, supported by the council 
of war, resolved to march to the 
west himself. He was directed by 
the committee to retrace his steps, 
and go in pursuit of the king. 

Essex replied to the committee 
that their orders were opposed to 
military discipline ; and he mm'ched 
on. Waller, meanwhile, had gone 
in pursuit of the king into Wor- 
cestershire. Charles siubhmly re- 
turned to Oxford; and then’, de- 
feated AValler who liad hastened 
back to encounter liim at Cropredy 
Bridge, near Banbury. Es.s(‘-x was 
before the walls of lOxetor, in which 
city the queen had given birth to a 
princess. The king luistcmed to 
the west. He was strong enough , 
to meet either of the parliarnen- , - 
tary armies, thus separated. 

Meanwhile the north of Eng- 
land became the scene of the most 
momentous conflict that distracted 
England had yet beheld. The 
dashing enterprise of Rupert in the 
relief of Latliom House, so bravely 
held by Charlotte de la Tr6inouillc, Pumijm lltni'KH’r 

countess of Derby, became of small (ioid mw) 

importance amidst the gwiater 

event that -wa.? to follow in the north. The moated house of t.he Ktanhivs had 
been defended by the heroic. coimtes.s for eighteen weeks against a detaehincnit 
of the army of Fairfax. Their artilka-y could ))roduee little iniprcHHion upon 
the thick walls and lofty towcr.s; and the demand to submit lie.rHelf, her 
children and followers to the mercy of parliament, produced from tlie iurly, 
immortalised by history and romance, the reply, that, “ the merc'.uw of the 
wicked are cruel.” Rupert lumg the walks of Latluwu Ifousct witli tlie parlia- 
mentary banners which he had captured in a fit^ree battle at Boltcm ; and he 
went on to\yardB York to a fierc^er strife and a itcrilous defeat. I'he cotnbintwi 
hnghsh and KScottish armies were besieging York. Rupert received a letter 
from the king, containing these words: '‘T command and eonjure you, by 
the duty and the affection whicli I know you l)car me, that all n(iw enk^rpriBca 
laid aside, you immediately march, according to your first intention, with 
all your force to the relief of York.” He did march. Marston Moor saw 
the result. 
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MARSTON MOOR, LOSTWITTIIRL, AND NEWBURY (1614 A.D.) 

As Rupert advanced towards York with twont^y thousand men, the i 

olish and Scots retired. Their councils were not uiumlinous. Some were 

for^^fighting, some for retreating, and at length they moved to Tadcaster. 
Rupert entered York with two thousand cavalry. The earl of Newcastle was 
in command there. He counselletl a prudent delay. The impetuous Rupert 
said he had the orders of the king for his guidance, and he was resolved to fight. 
Newcastle was indignant with the prince but he left him to his own course. 
On the 2nd of July, having rested two days in and near York and enabled the 
city to be newly provisioned, the royalist army went forth to fight. They met 
their enemy on Marston Moor. The two armies looked upon each other for 
two hours, with scarcely a cannon-shot fired. Newcastle asked Rupert what 
office he was to take. He replied that the earl might repose, for he did not 
intend to begin the action till the morrow. Newcastle went to his carriage, 
and left the prince to liis supremacy. 

The sun was in the west on the July evening when the battle began.^ Thc^ 
sun had scarcely set when the battle was finished; and thcu'c were four thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty bodies lying dead on that plain. The issue would 
have been more than doubtful, but for Cromwell, who for the first time had 
headed his Ironsides in a great pitched battle. The right wing of the parlia- 
mentary army was scattered. Rupert was chasing and slaying the Scottislx 
cavalry. The centre of each army, each centre composed of infantry, were 
fighting with the sturdy resolution of Englishmen, whatever be the cpiarrel. 
The charges of Fairfax and Cromwell decided the day. The flight of th(‘. 
Scottish horse proclaimed that the victory of the cavaliers was complete; and 
a messenger who reached Oxford from Newark announced such news to th(i 
enraptured courtiers as made the gothic ]r)innacles red with bonfires. In 
another day or two the terrible truth was known. 

The victory of the parliamentary armies was so complete,^ that the earl 
of Newcastle had left York, and had embarked at Scarborough for the conti- 
nent. [He said he could not bear the laughter of the court.] Rupert marched 
away also, with the wreck of his army, to Chester. Each had announced his 
determination to the other, as they gloomily entered York on the night of 
the battle. Fifteen hundred prisoners, all the artillery, more than a hundred 
banners, remained with the victors. And the men who ha.d achieved this 
success were the despised Puritans; those who had been a laughing-stock for 
half a century. “ We had all the evidence,^' writes Cromwell to Ms brother-in- 
law, Colonel Valentine Walton, '' of an absolute victory obtained by the Lord’s 
blessing upon the godly party principally. We never charged but we routed 
the enemy. The left wing, which I commanded, being our own horse, saving 


“Of this battle, tlie bloodiest of tbe whole war, I miiRt leave tbo render to iranglne it in 
general tbe most enormous burly-burly of fire and smoke, and steel-flasbings, and deatb-tumult, 
ever seen in those regions ; the end of which, about ton at night, was, ' Four thousand one 
hundred and fifty bodies to be buried, and total ruin to the king's affairs in those northern 
parts.’ The armies were not completely drawn up till after five in the evening ; there was a 
ditch between them ; they stood facing one another, motionless, except the excuange of a fow 
cannon-shots, for an hour and half, Newcastle thought there would be no fighting till the 
morrow, and had retired to his carriage for the night. There is some shadow of surmise that 
the stray cannon-shot, which proved fatal to Oliver’s nephew, did also, rouse Oliver’s humour 
to the charging point, bring on the general battle. ‘ The Priiice of Plunderers,* invincible 
hitherto, here first tasted the steel of Oliver’s Ironsides, and did not in the least like it. ' The 
Scots delivered their fire with such constancy and swiftness, it was as if the whole air had b (5 
come an elem^it of fire,’ in the ancient summer gloaming there.” — CatilyIjIS.®] 

According to Gardiner « Rupert and Newcastle were decidedly outnumherod by the par 
liamentary troops.] 
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a few Scots in our rear, beat all the prmco^s horse. God made them as stubble 
to our swords,” 

The queen, sinking under a serious illness, unable to call back the high 
spirit which had made her so determined in her councils and lier actions, now 
fled to France. Essex was approaching with his army towards Exeder. She 
asked a safe conduct from him to go to Bath or Bristol He^ offered to wait 
upon her himself to London;^ but he could not obey her desire to go to any 
other place without directions from the parliament. On the 9th of July she 
wrote a letter from Truro to bid her husband adieu. I am hazarding my 
life that I may not incommode our affairs.” She embarked from h’almouth 
on the 14th, and landed at Brest. 

Soon after her departure the king^s arms had a considerable success over 
Lord Essex at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall. The parliamentary party were in 
alarm. The army was indeed in a sad condition. Essex wrote in Tain for 
assistance; in vain urged a diversion, to take off the pressure of the royalist 
army by which he was surroundedi By the latter end of August he was 
encompassed by the royalists. The greater part of his army ilesired to capit- 
ulate, though- his cavalry had succeeded in passing the enemy’s posts. Essex 
hastily left the camp to avoid that humiliation, leaving Skippou in command. 
The old campaigner proposed to his officers to follow tlic example of tlie cav- 
alry, at all risks. But Charles offered honourable terms of capitulation, only 
requiring the surrender of the artillery, arms, and ammunition. 

The army of Essex returned as fugitives to London, or dispersed through 
the country. He wrote from Plymouth an account of “ the great(‘st 1 )low that 
ever befel our party.” Ills fidelity to the cause he had adopted not only 
saved him from reproach, but the parliament hastened t,o give him a runv mark 
of their confidence. The king was ix^solved to march to London from ilui w(vst. 
Montrose was in arms in Scotland, and had gairu'.d two battles. T'lu*. time 
for a great blow was thought to have arrived. Threes armies und<T Es8(^x, 
Manchester, and Waller were called out for the defence of the capital 

Essex, though retaining his authority, did not join the troops which fought 
the second battle of Newbury on the 27th of OctolxT. Manchester was tluuv. 
in command. This battle was hotly contested without any decisive rcBults. 
The king withdrew to Oxford, renewing his project of advancing to London, 
The serious differences between the Presbyterians and the Indepimdenis W(a*e 
brought to an issue by this second baXtk^ of Niiwbury. There w('rc‘ no nqoic- 
ings in the city that tlu^ king had been checked in Ids approacli, Th(‘re was 
gloom and dissatisfaction amongst th(‘. peoj Je, which was iwulently en(U)uraged 
by men of bolder resolves than those who had th(^ (‘,ondiie,t of military affairs.f/ 

After the battle of Newbury, when the king r(', tired, Waller’s cavalry pur- 
sued until a twice rcpi^ated order from Manchester brought him up. Waller 
and Cromwell beggcul Manchester to bring up his infantry, but h(*. Mi ilie risk 
too great. Ho preferred to pause and cariture Donnington Castlt*. The 
attack was repulsed and shortly after the king relieved the (‘ 4 istk», and got 
away safely again. This weak conclusion duo to Manchester’s liesitating 
policy embittered Cromwell against him.<^ 

[*Tlw qiieon, -who bad kin»in on tb«» lOtli of Juno, sont about tbo end of tbo montb to 
Kbbox for a aafo conduct to go Bath for hot luMilth. Ho rendiod that lio could not without tho 
direction of parliament, but that ho would not only give iior a safe conduct, but accompany lum 
himHoie to London-- wlioro nho was impoachcul ! “ It is painful,” nayw Hod win ‘M;o nco the 
effect of civil broils m dinplayed in Buch inBtancoB aH thla ; and wc cannot but wonder at tldB 
style of ronly from a commander bo note<l for good-broading and a gmuirouB dlR)»oHition au 
Lsflcx, in which the brutality of the thou^dit in only oxooodea by t,he ironical langnugrin which 
jt waa conveyed.” — Kiao}rrmfiv.»l 
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PARLIAMENTi^RY RIGOUR 

Tliere was nothing in which the sufferings caused by a state of revolution 
were more evident than in the finances, and the parliament went, in this 
respect, far beyond everything that the king had formerly ventured. Claren- 
don/ therefore exclaims, '‘Before the war, two subsidies, £150,000, were said 
to be an enormous sum; now £1,742,936 have been imposed.” So early as 
November, 1642, the parliament demanded a payment of the twentieth part 
of the value of estates. The persons appointed to levy this tax wore author- 
ised by the law to value, to break open chests and trunks, to take away and 
sell, to imprison those who refused payment so long as they thought proper, 
and remove their families from London and viednity. However, as notwith- 
standing such rigorous measures, this motle of direct taxation did not produce 
enough, heavy taxes on consumption were imposcHl in May 1643, and grad- 
ually extended and augmented on beer, wine, brandy, ckl(^r, tobacco, sugar, 
meat, salt, saffron, starch, alum, hops, drugs, pap(^r, leather, glass, silks, etc.^ 
At the same time interest at eight per cent, was given upon loans, tluj estates 
of many Catholics and bishops were sold, and the property of all clergymen 
who opposed the new laws of the church was sequestrated.^ Lastly, (jvery 
one who had directly or indirectly assisted the royalists, carried on their busi- 
ness for them, received them into their houses, or gone to theirs, was branded 
with the name of delinquent, and by way of punishment compelled to pay 
the value of two years of his income. 

Several pamphlets in favor of the king, did not fail to produce an effect, 
so that the parliament, finding that the liberty of the press was disadvan- 
tageous td it, passed laws instituting a rigid censorship, caused wandiouses to 
be searched, presses to be broken to pieces, printers, sellers, and btiokhinderH 
to be imprisoned. In a similar manner, Montagu was expelled from the 
house of commons, and imprisoned, because he would not take an oath to live 
and die with the earl of Essex; for it appeared to the house (according to the 
journals) to be a great crime that a member would not he guided by the 
declarations of others, but by his own judgment, whereby it was assumecl that 
the conviction of everybody must agree with that of the parliament. This, 
however, was so far from being the case, that many secret associations" against 
it, for instance, that of Waller, were discovered, which led to punishments 
and new oaths. Nay, the two Hothams, father and son, who ha.d before so 
greatly insulted the king, had been induced, by repentance or ambition, to 
enter into negotiations with him, as we have seen, for which they had been 
arrested, and, in the sequel, were executed.?/ 

THE SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE AND THE NEW MODEL 

The late successes of the king were attributed to the want of harmony 
among the parliamentary generals. Waller had been from the first a rival of 
Essex, and Manchester and Cromwell, his second in command, had opposiliC 
views and feelings. The religious differences of Presbyterian and Iiukmend- 
ent had now extended to the army also; Cromwell was at the luiad of the ktbu' 
party, Manchester and Waller belonged to the former, while Essex preferred 
the Episcopalian church. Further, both he and Manchester wished to pre- 
serve the constitution in the state, while Cromwell desired a republic. It wjks 
therefore suspected, and not without reason, that neither of these noblemen 

1 “With the fifth part of what was afterwards raised by taxation/' says Clarendon, "the 
king and the state would have been saved.” 
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was inclined to weaken the king too much. The affair of Donuington Castle 
brought the parties who had been for some time menacing each other to issue. 
Cromwell,* when called on in the house of commons to state what he knew of 
it, accused Manchester of an avcrsouess to ending the war by the sword, and of 
thinking that the king was now low enough for a peace to be made. 

Next day Manchester took notice of this in the lords, and at his desire a 
day being fixed for the purpose, he gave his account of the Donnington affair, 
laying the chief blame on Cromwell. He also stated some speeelu'S of Crom- 
well, proving him to be hostile to the peerage, and to tbe amity between Jhig- 
land and Scotland; such as his saying that it would never be well with Eng- 
land till the earl of Manchester were plain Mr. Montagu, that the Scots had 
crossed the Tweed only to establish presbytery, and that in that cause he 
would as soon fight against them as the king. He added, tliat it was Crom- 
well's design to form an army of sectaries who might dictate to both king luid 
parliament. The commons appointed a committee to inquire if this accusation 
of one of their members in the other house were not a breach of privilege. 
Meantime some of the Presbyterian party and the Scottish comiriissioiiers met 
at Essex House, and sending for the two lawyers Whitelocke and Maynard, t.ook 
their opinion on the subject of accusing Cromwell as ati incendimy lx; tween 
the two nations. The lawyers, however, ])eing of opinion that tlie evidence 
was not sufficient, the plan was abandoned. 

On the 9th of December the commons resolved themselves into a committee 
to consider the condition of the kingdom with regard to tlie war. Aftcu’ a long 
silence Cromwell rose and recommended that insiciad of an inquiry th(;y shmild 
devise some general remedy of the evils. The next speaker sa,i(l that iiie fault 
lay in the commands being divided. A third proj)ose,d ihai no !neml)er of 
either house should hold any civil or military command tluring the. war. This 
was supported by Vane and opposed by Whitelocke, Holies, and others. An 
ordinance to this effect, however, passed the commons (21st), a vain a.tteinpt 
having been made to have the carl of Essex exc(;pt(;cL In the lords it iu(;t \vi(h 
much opposition; for, as they justly objected, it would exclude th’eir entire 
order from all offices of trust and honour. They accordingly rejected it (Jan. 
13, 1645), 

Another project which was going on at the same time, was the new model’^ 
of the army. On the 21st the names of the principal officers of it were put to 
the vote in the commons. Sir Thomas Fairfax was named commaiHier-in- 
chief, Skippon major-general; twenty-four colonels were api)oinl,(;d, but noth- 
ing was said as to the post of lien tenant-general. The lords pass(;d the ordi- 
nance ^ for the new model (Feb. 15); and an ordinance similar to ilie one they 
had rejected, but only requiring members to lay down the offices which tluy 
held, and being silent as to their reappointment, was sent up to ibem. This 
'‘Self-Denying Ordinance'" was passed pn the 3rd of April, hlssex, Manchester 
and Denbigh having laid down their commands the day before.^ While one 
party extolled this law as highly necessary and wise, as a most noble action, 
nay, as an unexampled and wonderful event, a second party dtuslared tliat it 
was the most rash, dangerous, and unjust resolution that any parlianicnt had 
ever passed. 

KELIGIOTJS BIGOTRIES AND LAUD'S EXECUTION (1045 A.D.) 

As by Charles' giving up the right to dissolve it, all the power must fall 
into its hands, the parliament by the Self-Denying (Ordinance in truth sacri- 

[*Tlie word " ordinance” tliongR it Rad Recn used in mediaeval timen of a royal edict 
without parliamoiiUry assent, was now employed for a parliamentary act without royal asientj 
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ficed itself, and created in the army a power which would be the greater and 
more independent, because Fairfax ancl Cromwell obtained the right of direct- 
ing the levies of recruits, and of appointing all the officers, even tlu^ coloiuhs. 
For the confinnation of everything done by them, which the parliament Inul 
reserved to itself, soon became a mere formality. This remarkable turn and 
change, with ■^’espcct to the temporal power ancl predominance, cannot l)e 
fully comprehended till we examine the course of ecclesiastical and rtligioua 
affairs. The English revolution differs from most others, and is d()ul)ly inter- 
esting and instructive, from the circumstance that it is by no means ext(jriial 
force which excites, impels, and decides; but that thoughts everywhere nuuii- 
fest themselves, and all has a reference to ideas, and this not merely m the 
temporal matters of state and policy, but also in spiritual affairs of doctrine 
and church discipline. Thus, we find almost all possible gradations, from uliira 
royalists and ultra Catholics, to unbridled anarchists and believers in the mil- 
lennium and each of these gradations (so blind are vanity and arrogance) 
was considered by its advocates as absolutely true, of eternal duration, while 
they rejected and condemned whatever differed from it in however trifling a 
degree. They did not see, they did not even presage, that as the rapid revolu- 
tion of things drove them from the lowest depression to the greatest cltwation, 
from oppression to power, they must incessantly culminate and sink again. 

The struggle between Catholics and Protestants in general appeaixHl to 
both parties to be long since ended in theory, and the use of violencjc towards 
those who persevered in wilful blindness was not only permitted, but justifi(Hl 
Nay, setting aside all other reasons, toleration was irnpoasiblo, because tlxe 
party which granted it, while the other refused, would always have the (lis- 
advantage. The contest against the Catholics was followed by that against 
the Episcopal constitution. Without regard to the above mentioned (',qui- 
vocal expression in the treaty with the Scotch, it was rejected in Octobc^r, 
1643, and everything determined according to the opinions of the Puril^anical 
majority of the house of commons. Accordingly, a law was passed tliat all 
paintings, statues, stone altars, lattice work, chandeliers, fonts, crosses, cha- 
lices, organs, ornamental floors and windows, should be removed from the 
c^rches. Naturally enough, _the_ populace went beyond the directions of the 
violent legislators, and an indiscriminate destruction of images succeeded, in 
which, especially the tonabs of bishops and kings, nay, all historical monuments 
placed in the sanctuaries of religion, were treated as worthy of destruction. 
The beards, noses, fingers, and arms of the statues were broken off, crowns 
tom away, organs demolished and the pipes melted into bullets, windows 
broken, inscriptions effaced, ^ and ornamented pavements pulled up. 

The parliament, though informed of these proceedings, confimied, on the 
9th of May, 1644, the former law, and merely added that no monument of a 
king, prince, or nobleman should be destroyed, upless he had passed for a 
saint. In order to root out evei^ particle of foreign superstition, tlie pre- 
tended purifiers of religion ran into a Mohammedan hatred of art, and an 
i^orant incredible abhorrence of what was holy and consecrated. Hcsiiles 
this, all the_ theatres were . closed, the Book of Sports treating of arnuso- 
ments permitted on Sunday was burnt by the hangman, all travelling on tliat 
day declared to be impious, and the figure of the cross no longer tolerated, 
even m the signs of public houses. The sermons often lasted from nine o’clock 
m the morning till four in the afternoon, or far longer than the human mind is 
^pable of forming an uninterrupted series of thought, or of receiving it, so 
tbat we need not doubt the correctness of the observation that these discourses 
were often absurd and always tiresome; and as every extreme generally pro- 
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duces its contrary, wc find, with this intolerant austerity, the most scandalous 
excesses committed by the image-breakers in consecrated places. 

Meantiihe the parliament had, as we have seen, solemnly sworn to the 
covenant, at Westminster, on the 25th of September, 1643, and required the 
same oath from every person in office, and every clergymaia in the kingdom. 
Collier ^ is perhaps right when he affirms that the rresl)ytenans expelled far 
more at this time than the Papists had done under Mary, and the bishops 
under Elizabeth. All this was, of course, recommended and approved from 
theipulpit. Thus, Stephen Marshall said in a sermon, ^^What soldier’s heart 
is not appalled at the thought of piercing little children in a conquered city 
or of holding them up by the legs and dashing their heads against the wall 
But if this work is clone to avenge God’s church (the Presbyterians) upon 
Babylon (the Church of England), happy is he that taketh the little ones and 
dasheth them against the stones.” This increased intolerance was mani- 
fested towards no individual with more violence than Archbishop Laud, who 
had been imprisoned for three years, and was almost forgotten. “ Poor Can- 
terbury,” so Baillie,^ ^ the Scotch clergyman, writes, ''is so contemptible that 
nobody thinks of him; he was only a ring in Strafford’s ear.” Yet, chiefiy 
to please the Scotch, the proceedings against the old bishop were now resumed 
by the parliament, and very unjustly placed under the direction of his old 
adversary Prynne. Plis enemies now possessed the power (as lie formerly 
had), and took care to exercise it. The main accusation, that he had 
attempted to overthrow the laws, religion, and the rights of parliajuent, was 
divided into numerous branches, which we have not space to detiiil. 

Laud defended himself with boldness, acuteness, and wit; nay, ho spoke 
rather as an accuser, than submissively and asking favour. Though twery- 
thiiig was represented in the most unfavourable light, the judges decjlartal, on 
the 17th of December, 1644, that they could not find tlu^ archbishop guilty 
of treason, and left the decision to the house of lords. Tlu,^ latticr communi- 
cated the cHfficulty that had arisen to the lower house, which answered: That, 
there was in the first place, treason against the king, on which the inferior 
tribunals decide accorefing to the law; secondly, treason against th(‘. king<lom 
on which the parliament decided. How'(3ver, as in tlu'. case of Strafford’s 
trial, the form of the proceeding was changed into a bill of attainder, which 
was passed on the 4th of January, 1645, by the house of lords; anti witli much 
difficulty his petition was acceded to that he might not l )(3 luuigcid and (luar™ 
tered, but only beheaded. A pardon granhul to the archbishojj by tlu‘ king, 
dated the 12th of April, 1643, was over-ruk^d and rc 3 jt‘ct(‘d. 

On the 10th of January, 1645, Laud ascc'ndcul the scaffold, and acknowl- 
edged that he was a great sinner, but that lu3 had nev(jr cmk^avounHl to sub- 
vert the laws of the realm, or change the Protc^stant ndigion, and that lu 3 hud 
not done anything clescrving death, according to the laws of the kingdom. He 
thanked God for suffering him to die for his honour; j)rayed for the hapjancss 
of the king, the restoration of the church to truth, |)eaco, and prosperity; for 
the parliament according to its anckmt and just power; and that the iinljiu jpy 
and distracted nation might penitently cease from war and blootlshctd, and 
enjoy its hereditary rights and lawful liberties. " Now,” said h% " Urn blind 
lead the blind, and all will fall into the ditch. As others wouki not honour 
the images which the king set up, I will not worsliip the vain pbantorns which 
the people invent, nor will I abandon the temple and the truth of God to follow 
the bleating of Jeroboam’s calves in Dan and Bethel. I am no (inemy to par- 
haments, and acknowledge their utility; but corruptio optimi est pessima. 
For my part, I freely forgive everybody.” Laud submitted to the fatal 
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stroke with courage and composure. Immediately before him, was executed 
Hotham, who had first accused Laud in parliament. 

The trial and the condemnation of Laud are much less to be excused than 
that of the dangerous and powerful Lord Strafford; for the single points laid 
to his charge appear to be mere trifles, and the vague reproach of overthrow- 
ing the constitution, in church and state, he might have Hung back with double 
force upon his accusers. They, besides, never attended the proceedings and 

examination of the witnesses, but de- 
ciding in the lower house entirely 
after the representations of their 
counsel; and of the lords, there were 
never more than fourteen present at 
the trial; and at the passing of the 
sentence only twelve, or, as others 
say, only seven. Except the speaker, 
not a single member had attended the 
trial from the beginning to the end. 
That an old man, seventy-two years 
of age, who was wholly [wwerk'ss, was 
brought to the scaffold, aftm- the 
overthrow of the Episcopal .sy.stcrn, 
and four years’ imprisonment, with 
the violation of so many k^gal forms, 
and without any motives of [xilitical 
necessity, was a ])roof of the blind 
pa.ssion of the pndinded dcifcnders of 
liberty, ju.“tic,e, arul law. Tlioy could 
not, or would not see, what (ii.sgriuso 
they prcf);m>d for their own n!i)uta- 
tion, anil what honour for the arch- 
bishop, by thus raising him to the 
dignity of a martyr. 

Loud complaints of this and other 
despotic acts being made, the iiarlia- 
ment, following the course which it 
had blamed in its opponents, again 
made the censorship of the press more severe; but was not able thereby to 
restrain its excesses, much less to repress arbitrary proceedings of another 
kind. 

THE WABRING CREEDS AND INTOLEnANi;E 

On the 4th of January, 1645, a few days before the cixocution of Laud, 
it had been resolved by the as-sembly of divines (in session since July 1, 1643) 
that the book of common prayer should be laid a.sidc; the form of divine 
worship hitherto observed should be abolished; and a new directory, which 
had been framed by the assembly of divines, a creed, a catechism, and a 
scheme of a Presbyterian constitution of the church, were drawn up. In the 
creed all was on strict Calvinistic principles, and peculiar stre,ss was laid on 
the doctrine of predestination. It was left to a future general assembly to 
decide a question which was stated to be of the highest importance, namely, 
whether there had been at Ephesus a classical presbytery, and in Jerusalem a 
simple congregation. Many of the old forms and arrangements, such as 
crosses, altars, and confessions of the sick, were abolished. “Nobody shall 
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write or preach against the new ordinances; he who shall in future use the 
old common prayer book either in the church or in public places, nay, even in 
his own house and family, shall pay for the first offence £5, for the second 
£10, and for the third be imprisoned for a year, and not allowed to give bail. 
The church having the right of the keys, may, through its priests, classes, and 
synods, censure, remove, depose, and excommunicate.” 

In this manner the Presbyterians had, in their opinion, obtained a com- 
plete victory; but, at the very moment when they were rejoiedng at it. and 
proclaimed it aloud, the real power, as usually happens in revolutions, had 
already passed into other hands. So long as the only question was a (anitesfc 
against the Papists and Episcopalians, there appeared to be scarcely any 
difference among the assailants, and this contributed to their victory. Now, 
however, that the Puritans wished to enforce their principles with the same 
partiality as those whom they had overcome had done before, many really 
liberal-minded men resisted this practical tyranny and were equally ready 
in adducing theoretical arguments in support of their assertions. Irrlt.'ited by 
the unconditional claims of the Puritans, and excluded from all toleration, tlie 
Independents now opposed them, and affirmed that it was quite the same tiling 
whether Christendom was tyrannised over by a pope, twenty bishops, or a 
thousand priests; and thus an external union and slavish subordination was 
not only necessary in spiritual Christianity, but was also contrary to Christian 
liberty; that every Christian congregation was in itsedf a complete ixadeci 
church, which was, immediately and independently of other churches, under 
Christ, by which, however, the idea of a universal Christian (jhuridi, in a truly 
spiritual sense was not abolished; only it was maintained t.hat no ecclt^siastical 
constitution was absolutely of divine institution. 

The Independents gave to every male communicant tlm right of vcdini^ in 
all ecclesiastical affairs or in dc'termining points of doctrine, and in the appoin! • 
ment and removal of clergymen. The Erastians' rcje^ctcd all church g«)vern- 
ment whatever, and assigned only to the state the superintendence of all 
religious communities, merely however with regard to public safety and ()r(ku\ 
Lastly, appeared the Levellers, at the farthest extreme of the course w«; luw<i 
pointed out: since they did not, like the Presbyterians, stop at the indop(‘nd« 
ence of a national church with a connected organisation; or, like the IjhIo- 
pendents, at that of the several congregations j but claimed for cw(‘,ry indi- 
vidual an absolute right of self-government in religious matters, wiihouli 
denying that a similarity of sentiments might lead to a natural union. 

In connection with these religious views, political actions were fleveloped ; 
and if the Episcopalians generally promoted unlimited monarchy, and the, 
Puritans an essential limitation of it, the Indepentlenta for tlie most, part 
recommended, and endeavoured to obtain, a republican constitution;* and 
the Levellers were in danger of rejecting civil as well as ecclesiastical authority 
and of running into pure anarchy. 

At that time the victorious Presbyterians considered themselves as the 
only true divine church, the only one agreeable to God, and stigmatised all 
persons who entertained different sentiments as damnable heretics. The 
latter, however they differed in other respects, agreed that such dis(^r(‘.pancies 
are natural; that liberty of conscience is an inalienable right; and that it is 
the indispensable duty of every one to inquire and decide for himself in 
matters of religion, 

P A sinall party named from Thomas Erastus (Lleher), a German divSn© wKo died In ISSS.] 

[9 However, we are only half entitled to look on the Independents aa necessarily republi- 
cans, for under other circumstances they wore zealous adherents of the house of Hanover. J 
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It was and is of little importance wliat the Tn(l(‘pon(lcntH themselves taught 
on any particular point, but that they mainiairuMl the idiai of toleration, and 
ch'^rch government, in a new and highly important manner; nay, that they 
placed it at the head of their whole system. It is true that tlu'.y contradicted 
themselves, inasmuch as they more or less excluded Romanists atid Episco- 
palians from this toleration; this exception, however, was founded (shietly on 
the circumstance that these set up unlimited claims, and that po]itic<al reasons 
had essential influence. It was only by degreevs that Chillingwortli, llak^, 
Locke, etc., freed the doctrine of the Independents from defects and (^xaggera- 
tion. Though the Independents were not able to get their views adopted in 
the assembly at Westminster, they met with mucli approbation among the 
people, and even in parliament. And thus the Presbyterians found that their 
apparently absolute victory availed them nothing, because the housii of com- 
mons did not confirm their resolutions, and the people did not voluntarily 
adopt and carry them into effect. The h(‘ads of the Presbyterians, Holies, 
Long, Waller, etc., found themselves ovea'powered by the (mthusiasm ancl 
worldly wisdom of their opponents, Cromw(ill, Van(\ Whit(h)ckc, Selden, 
Fiennes, St. John, Haslerig, and Martin; anil the Self-Dimying Ordinance 
was for the latter not merely a political but a theological 'victory, because 
above two-thirds of the officers and most of the soldiers in the newly-formed 
army were of _ the party of the Independents. 

In this divided opposition both parties needed a mediator or a-n ally. 
Hence the king acquired new importance, and he thought that the disunion 
of his adversaries would enable him to become mast-m* of them all ; though thi^ 
events of the war had not led to any positive superiority but to misi'ry of all 


austerity or tne runtans was no less oppr(\^ 
ness of many royalists.” _ The one jiarty plunderial in the) na,me of (lod, the 
other in the name of the king. On both sidi's the pi'oplids minds were agit-at(‘d 
by the most powerful motives: liberty, religion, law, love of th(^ king and of 
the country. No one dared to remain neutral; though, as we havi^ said, not 
merely the timid and selfish would willingly ha,vi^ withdrawn, but own the 
most noble-minded men scarcely knew what party to join, or how thi^y should 
lead everything to a middle and moderate course*. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT UXBIUDCE (10-15 A.D.) 

This deplorable state of things, and the position lh(‘ gn^at religious and 
political parties in parliament and in the assembly at. W(\st-minster, liad led, 
even before the passing of the Self-Denying (')rdinanc(^ t.o fresh atUanpts to 
negotiate a peace. On the 20th of Novemlxir, JtvM, four d(‘puti(^H from the 
house of commons, and two from the lords, repaimd to Oxford, to submit t.o 
the king the conditions proposed by parliament. They r(x;i‘ived a,u answer, 
which t^hey brought back to the parliament, at t.hi^ enil of Nhivi'inhia-. l'\)ur 
lords, eight commoners, and four Scotchnum were commLssiou(‘d to ni'got.iat.i^ 
for peace, at Uxbridge, with the king’s commissioners.!/ 

On the 30th of January the commissioners on both sides mid at Uxbridge, 
The royalists were sixteen in number, those of the parliament twelve, togidJier 
with four Scottish commissioners; both parties were attended by thi^ir divines. 
After the preliminaries had been arranged, they commenced with t.he sul)ject 
of religion. The parliament insisted on the unqualified abolition of Episcopacy 
and the establishment of Presbytery: the king would not abandon the former^ 
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which he regarded as of divine institution; but he was willing to limit it^ to 
reform abuses in it, and to grant indulgence to tender consciences in matters 
of ceremonies. This subject having been debated for three days to no pur- 
pose, they next passed to the militia. The parliament demanded that it 
should be entirely vested in them and in persons in whom they could confide. 
They relaxed so far as to demand it only for seven years, after which it should 
be settled by bill or agreement between the king and parliament. The king 
was willing to surrender it for three years, provided it then returned fully to 
the crown. With respect to Ireland, the parliament required the Cessation ’ ’ 
to be declared null and void, and the conduct of the war and government of 
that country to be committed to them; the royal commissioners justified the 
king in making the Cessation, and asserteel that he was in honour bound to 
maintain it. These matters were debated over and over till the 22nd of 
February, when the parliament having refused to prolong the treaty, tiie 
commissioners returned to Westminster and Oxford, and preparations were 
made for another appeal to the sword. 

This treaty, the inutility of which must have been apparent, had been 
entered into solely in compliance with the wishes of those on both sides who 
were weary of the evils of war and sincerely tlcsirous of peace. Among these 
the king himself cannot be included, for he was determined to con(‘.e(l(^ none 
of the points at issue, and his usual duplicity was displayed (wen in the com- 
mencoment; for when he had been iuduccil to style in his answe^r the two 
houses the parliament of England, he writes to the queen, “ If there had beem 
but two besides myself of ray opinion, I had not done it; and thc^ argument 
that prevailed witli me wius, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them 
to be a parliament,'’ and he adds that it is so registered in th(^ council book. 
He was besides negotiating for foreign aid, and treating for a peacci ami an 
army with the Irish rebels; and lie was so much (dated by exagg(U’at(M I accounts 
. of the successes of Montrose in Scotland, that he was in full expeustaiion of 
being shortly able to resume the pleutitude of his despotism. ’ 

^ In effect, when the situations and tempers of the parties are considered, 
it is manifest that there was no room for accommodation, that one dr other 
must be subdued, and despotism of one kind or other be the result. 


THE VICTORIES OP MONTROSE IN SCaFLAND 

In the siunmer of the preceding year, th(i earls of Montrosi^ and Antrim ^ 
had come to Oxford with tenders of their services to the crown. Th(^y 
were both inveterate cnemic.s of Argyll, who had now the chief |)ower in 
Scotland, and Montrose asserted that if Antrim could raise fiftccjii hundred 
or two thousand men in Ireland and land them in the Highlands, he himself 
would be able to join them with so many of the Highland claiisnum, loyal to 
the king and enemies of Argyll, as would make such a diversion, as would, if 
not recover the kingdoni, at least oblige the Scottish army in hlngland to return 
to its defence. The king listened to the proi)osal, and gave thimi tlie neces- 
sary commissions. Antrim forthwith passed over to Ireland, and raising about 
eighteen hundred men among his clan there, sent them over under lus kins- 
man Sir Alister M’Donnel named Colkitto. 

Montrose having left Oxford with a good company, suddenly disappeared, 
and with only two attendants dud(Ml the vigilance of both nations till he 

‘ Randal M'Oonnel, Earlof Anirini, an Iriwli OaUx<dic nobleman, bad nmnded the widow of 
Buckingbam, who was tbo daughter and heiress of the wl of Rutland. Her wealth gave him 
conBidorntion ; but Clarendon /describes him as a vain, weak man. 

«. w. — von. XX. n 
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reached the foot of the Grampians, where he remained concealed till he heard 
of the landing of the Irish. He directed them to join him in Athole, where at 
their head he unfurled the royal standard, and summoned the clans to arms. 
They responded to his call; he poured down on the Lowlands; at Tippermuir 
(Sept. 1) he defeated the lord Elcho, and then entered and plun.lercd the 
town of Perth. He then moved northwards; the bridge of Dee was defended 
by Lord Burleigh, but his men fled at the first shock, and the ferocious follow- 
ers of Montrose entered Aberdeen pell-mell with them. The town was given 
up to pillage and massacre for four days. The Irish, we are told, displajfed a 
thriftiness in their barbarity such as one might rather have looked for in the 
Scots, for they stripped their victims naked before they murdered them, lest 
their clothes should be spoilt. 

The approach of Argyll with a superior force obliged Montrose to quit 
Aberdeen on the fifth day. He moved toward the Spey, and finding its 
opposite bank guarded he buried his ordnance in a morass, and went up the 
stream till he reached the forests of Strath Spey and the mountains of Baden- 
och. He then descended into Athole and Angus, still followed by Argyll, and 
suddenly crossing the Grampians, again moved northwards in hopes of rousing 
the Gordons to arms. At Fyvie Castle he was nearly surrounded, but after 
sustaining the repeated attacks of a superior force, he retired by night, and 
effected his retreat to Badenoch. Argyll, wearied out, as it was now far in 
the winter, returned to his castle of Inverary, where he deemed himself in 
perfect security. But the energetic and vindictive Montrose amidst the snows 
of December (13th), penetrated by passes only trodden by the herdsmen in 
summer into Argyllshire. The sav^e Irish, and no less savage clansmen, 
let all their fury loose on the devoted district; the inhabitants were massacred, 
the cattle driven off or destroyed, the houses and corn burnt. Argyll himself 
only escaped by putting to sea in an open boat. 

After seven weeks spent in the work of devastation, Montrose moved 
toward Inverness. Argyll, who had rallied the scattered Campbells, was now 
with three thousand men at Inverlochy, at the western extremity of the chain 
of Highland lakes. By a secret and circuitous route, Montrose returned and 
fell on his vanguard by night. The moon giving her light, the troops skir- 
mished till day. In the morning (Feb. 2, 1645) the’ fight began: Argyll, in 
whose character there was little of chivalry, viewed from a boat in the lake the 
noble but unavailmg struggles of his gallant Campbells, and the slaughter of 
one half of their number. Montrose, elate with his victory, wrote to the king 
promising soon to come to his aid with a gallant army; and this letter arriving 
during the treaty of Uxbridge, aided to prevent the sanguine monarch from 
complying with terms on which peace might have been effected. Montrose 
returned to the north; the Grants and Gordons joined him; he spread his 
ravages as before; Dundee was stormed and partly burnt (Apr. 4). But the 
approach of a superior force under Baillie and that soldier of foriune Hurry, 
now again against the king, obliged him to return to the mountains with some 
loss. Baillie then entered Athole, while Hurry moved northwards after Mont- 
r^, to whom he gave battle at Aldean, near Nairn, and was defeated with 
the loss of two thousand men. Baillie himself was soon after overthrown at 
Alford on the Don. 


THE NEW MODEL ARMY, AND NASEBY 

The English parliament M now completed their New Model. It con- 
sisted of six thousand horse divided into ten regiments, one thousand dragoons, 
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and fourteen thousand foot in twelve regiments of ten companies each. These 
regiments were composed of men from the old armies, chiefly those of a reli- 
gious cast and inclined to the party of the Independents. A more rigoious 
discipline was introduced than had hitherto prevailed, and thus was formed 
that noble army, which, actuated by a higher principle than the mere love of 
pay and plunder, never encountered a defeat, and has left its memory a subject 
of admiration to posterity. The king had given given the nominal command 
of his forces to the prince of Wales, but the real power to Prince Rupert as his 
lieutenant. He had also sent the prince to Bristol, ostensibly to command m 
the west, but really because, as he himself used to express it, ^‘he and his son 
were too great a prize to be ventured in one bottom. ' . 

Goring and Greenvil had separate commands in the west, and the license m 
which these profligate commanders indulged their men, and the atrocities com- 
mitted by them, gave origin to a defensive association among the country- 
people in the counties of Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, and a 
similar association appeared in Gloucester and Worcester. The object of 
these people, who were named, from their principal weapon, clubmen, was to 
preserve their property from the hands of ooth parties: and as the royalists 
were the greater plunderers, their hostility was chiefly directed against them. 
Many of the loyal gentry however countenanced them, in hopes of being able 
hereafter to render them serviceable to the royal cause. About a third of the 
kingdom still obeyed the king; his army was more numerous than the New 
Model, but it was scattered and divided; its officers were at discord, and the 
men demoralised. He was, however, the first to take the field, and leaving 
Oxford (May 7) at the head of ten thousand men, of whom more than one half 
were cavalry, he proceeded to raise the siege of Chester. The enemy retired 
at the rumour of his approach.*^ 

It was apprehended, that Charles intended to join his army with the tri- 
umphant forces of Montrose in Scotland; and the Scottish army in England, 
wtdeh was then advancing to the south-east, hastily fell back upon Westmore- 
land and Cumberland to guard the approaches to Carlisle and the western 
borders. But Charles, after his success at Chester, turned round to the south- 
east, and soon carried the important city of Leicester by assault. This move- 
ment revived all the apprehensions about the associated counties in the east; 
and Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched into Northamptonshire, 
where he arrived on the 7th of June. His friend Cromwell was then m the Isle 
of Ely, most actively organising the militia there. At this critical moinent, 
Fairfax and a general council of war, which he had called, requested the house 
of commons to dispense again in Cromweirs case with the Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance, and appoint him lieutenant-general, that second post in the army, 
which in all probability had purpokly been left vacant from the beginning for 
Master Oliver. The house, which must have known by this time that no man 
so entirely possessed the confidence of the cavalry and of a great part of the 
army, sent hirn down a commission as lieutenant-general for thnje months; 
and Cromwell joined Fairfax just in time to be present at that great battle 
which was to decide the important question, what the liberties and laws of 
Enriand, and what the king’s power and prerogative, shotild hereafter be/’ 
^ The king, whose head-quarters were at Daventry, was amusing himself 
with field-sports, and his troops were foraging and plundering in all directions, 
when, on the 11th of June, old Sir Marmaduke Langdale brought him news of 
the unexpected approach of Fairfax. The royalist outoosts were concentrated 
and strengthened; but, on the morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat them up^at 
Borough Hill, and spread the alarm into the very lodgings of the king, 
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parliamentarians, however, who were then very weak in cavalry, did not think 
h’ to venture any further attempt. On the morning of the 13th, at about six 
o’clock, Fairfax called a council of war, and, in the midst of their debates, to 
the exceeding joy of the whole army, Lieutenant-General Cromwell reached 
head-quarters with a choice regiment of 600 horse raised by the associated 
counties of the east. Then all deliberation and hesitation were at an end, the 
drums beat, the trumpets sounded to horse, and the whole body of parliamen- 
tarians were drawn up under arms. 

On Saturday, June the 14th, by three o’clock in the morning, Fairfax' put 
himself in march from Gilling to Naseby. At five o’clock he halted close to 
Naseby, and shortly after several bodies of his majesty’s horse showed them- 
selves on the top of a hill in battle array. [At the very opening of the battle, 
Rossiter rode up with cavalry sufficient to raise the parliamentary army to 
nearly 14,000, almost twice the force of Charles who had 7,500.] The fold- 
word of the royalists was '^God and Queen Mary!” that of the parliament, 
“God our strength!” ^e royalists began the battle, “marching up in good 
order, a swift march, with abundance of alacrity, gallantry, and resolution.” 
As in other battles, fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, for the left wing 
of the parliament was worsted by the furious onslaught of Rupert, Ireton 
was wounded in the thigh with a pike, in the face with a halbert, and his horse 
being killed under him, he was made foisoner, and kept by the royalists during 
the greater part of the battle. Rupert, however, with his usual rashness, 
spurred on too far; the scattered foot rallied in his rear round their guns; and 
the broken horse of the left wing formed, closed, and rode up to support the 
centre and the right. Cromwell’s charge, though gallantly met by Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, 'was brilliant and decisive: after firing at close range and 
standing to it at the sword’s point, the left wing of the royalists was broken, 
and driven far beyond all the king’s foot. [Fairfax with his own hand killed 
an ensign, and seized his colours. When the soldier to whose charge he com- 
mitted them boasted of the deed as" Ms own, Fairfax said, “ Let him retain that 
honour; I have to-day acquired enough beside.”] 

There was terrible fighting after this: the unflincliiug Skippon was danger- 
ously wounded, and Cromwell was several times in peril. But a tremendous 
charge, conducted by the parliamentarians from several points at once^ com- 
pletely broke up the last steady body of the king’s infantry. According to 
Clarendon, / Rupert’s cavalry thought they had acted their parts, and could 
never be brought to rally again in order, or to charge the enemy. They 
stood, with the rest, spiritless and inaetive, till Cromwell and Fairfax were 
ready to charge them with horse and foot, and to ply them with their own 
artillery. Despair made Charles courageous, and, placing himself among 
them, he cried out, “ One charge more, and we recover the day ! ” but he could 
not prevail with them to stand the shock of horse, foot, and ordnance, and 
they presently fled in disorder, both fronts and reserves, hotly pursued by 
Cromwell’s horse, who took many prisoners. 

Charles left behind him on the field five thousand prisoners, including an 
immense number of officers of all ranks, besides many of his household ser- 
vants,^ There were also taken twelve brass pieces of ordnance, two mortar 

P The -worst fate was reserved for the unhappy women who followed the camp. About a 
hundred beings of Irish birth, were knocked on the head without mercy. The faces of the 
Fnglish harlots were gashed iu order to render them forever hideous, and it is not improhable 
that some officers* and soldiers’ wives shared the fate of their frailer sisters. Puritanism was 
intolerant of -nee, and it had no pity for the sex on which its hideous burden falls most 
heavily,”— Q abimheb.^ Later parliament gave an order at Fairfax’s request that all the Irish 
prisoners ^ouldbeput to death -without mercy ; this seems not to have been entirely carried out.] 
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pieces, eight thousand stand of arms, forty barrels of powder, all the bag and 
baggage, the rich pillage which the royalist soldiers had got just before at 
Leicester, above one hundred colours, the king’s baggage, several coaches, and 
his majesty’s private cabinet of papers and letters, wiiich last were a means of 
sealing his doom. [The slain were one hundred killed in the battle and three 
hundred in the retreat.] With Cromwell’s horse thundering close in his rear, 
the king got into Leicester; but not judging it safe to remain there, he rode olf 
to Hereford. At Hereford, Prince Rupert, before any decision was taken as 
to what the king should do next, left his uncle, and made haste to Bristol, that 
he might put that place into a condition to resist a powerful and victorious 
enemy, which he had reason to believe would in a short time appear before it, 
Meanwhile Fairfax marched with his victorious army to Leicester, which was 
soon surrendered to him, and, leaving a garrison there, he moved westward, 
that he might both pursue the king and raise the siege of Taunton. Tlic day- 
after the battle the lord-general sent Colonel John Fiennes and his regiment up 
to London with the prisoners and colours taken, and with a short letter to the 
speaker of the house of commons, wherein Fairfax humbly^ desired that the 
honour of this great, never-to-be-forgotten mercy might be given to God in an 
extraordinary day of lhanksgiving. 

Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the parliament, averring that 
this was none other but the band of God, and that to him alcwie belonged the 
glory. The general,” continued Cromwell, served you with all faithfulness 
and honour, and the best commendation I can give him is, that I dare say he 
attributes all to God, and would rather ]:)ensli than assume to himself. . . . 
Honest men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty; I 
beseech you in the name of God not to discourage them. . . He that/ 

ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the 
liberty of his conscience, and you for the libcady he fights for,” [Hiis sentiCne.e 
was expurged by the commons when they published the letter,] 

THE king’s LEITERS AND INSINCERITY 

But these letters were far infcirior in interest to the epistles taken in th(‘ 
king’s cabinet, now publicly read in London at a common hall, before a great 
assembly of citizens and many members of both houses of parliament^ wluu’e 
leave was given to as many as ])leased or know the king’s hand-writing to 
peruse and examine them all, in order to refute the ri'.port of those -who said 
that the letters were coimtcrf(‘it. And shortly afU^r, a selection from them 
was printed and published by command of parliament. 

'‘From the reading of these letters,” says May,® "many discourses of the 
people arose. For in them appeared his transactions with the Irish rebels, 
and with the queen for assistance from France and the duke of Lorraine, 
Many good men were sorry that the king’s actions agreed no better with his 
words. .... They were vexed also that the king was so much ruled by 
the will of his wife as to do everything by her prescript, and that peace, war, 
religion, and parliament should be at her disposal. It appeared, besides, out 
of those letters, with what mind the king treated with the parliament at Ux- 
bridge, and what could be hoped for by that treaty.” The reading of these 
letters is generally considered to have been as fatal to his cause as the held of 
Naseby where they were taken. The royalists themselves were startled by his 
contemptuous ingratitude; and men who had hitherto inclined to loyalty 
began to lose all respect for his character. From this time nothing prospered 
with the king.®® 
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A frequent topic in these letters is a treaty with the duke of Lorraine for 
K"* army of ten thousand men, to aid the royal cause in England. Charles 
also writes to the queen <Mar. 5). give thee power to promise in my name, 
to whom thou thinkest most fit, tnat I will take away all the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics in England as soon as God shall enable me to do it, so as 
by their means or in their favours I may have so powerful assistance as may 
deserve so great a favour, and enable me to do it/' Sir Kenelm Digby was at 
this time going^to Rome to solicit aid from the pope, and the king had written 
to Ormonde (February 27), commanding him 'Ho conclude a peace with the 
Irish, whatever it cost; so that my Protestant subjects there may be secured, 
and my regal authority there be preserved''; he had even sent Glamorgan on 
his secret mission to Ireland. 

Each day brought tidings of losses. Leicester had surrendered when Fair- 
fax appeared. He then marched to 
the relief of Taunton, whence Goring 
retired at his approach; but Fairfax 
brought him to action at Lamport in 
Somerset (July 10), and defeated him. 
Bridgewater, deemed impremable, 
surrendered (23rd). Bath and Sher- 
borne submitted. In the north. Scar- 
borough, Pontefract, and Carlisle had 
yielded: and the Scots, who had 
engaged in the siege of this last, came 
and sat down before Hereford. The 
king, quitting Wales, hastened to 
Newark, and finding that the Scottish 
horse were in pursuit of him, he burst 
into and ravaged the eastern counties, 
aad at length (Aupist 28th) reached 
Oxford in safety. 

Here he was cheered with intelli- 



gence of another victory gained by 
Montrose. This indefatigable chief, 
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having again issued from the moun- 
tains with a force of five thousand men, 
spread devastation over the country to 
the Forth. Bahlie was advantageously 
posted at Kilsyth, near Stirling, and he 
wished to act on the' defensive, but, 
like Pompey at Pharsalia, he was over- 
ruled by the committee of estates, and obliged to move from his strong position 
and prepare for battle. Ere his men were drawn up (August 16th) his horse 
were driven back on the foot and the Irish and clansmen rushed on with wild 
yells and savage gestures. His troops broke and fled; they were pursued for 
the space of fourteen miles, and five thousand men, it is said, were slain. All 
Scotland was now open to Montrose. Glasgow and other towns submitted; 
the citizens of Edinburgh sent him their royalist prisoners'; the marquis of 
Douglas and other nobles joined ‘him, and a parliament was summoned to 
meet at Glasgow. 

At this news, the Scottish horse under David Leslie, who were now (August 
26th) at Nottm^am, hastened back to their own country'; and the kmg leav- 


ing Oxford with five thousand men, came and raised Se siege of Hereford. 
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He was then proceeding to the relief of Bristol ; but at Raglan Castle he learned 
to his utter dismay, that it had surrendered (September 10th). The king m 
his anger revoked his commission, and ordered him to quit the kingd^m^ 
Prince Rupert had a garrison of only 1,500, and the town lay in a hollow. He 
surrendered after a furious assault had shown him that there was no hope of 
resistance.® Despising his majesty's orders, Prince Rupert came to Belvoir 
Castle, ten miles short of Newark. Chjirles, greatly incensed, commanded 
him to stay where he was. But Rupert proceeded instantly to Newark, and 
Sir* Richard Willis, who was governor of that place, and Gerrard, one of the 
king’s principal officers, heedless of the king’s commands, went out with an 
escort of 100 horse to meet the prince. Without being announced, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous retinue, all in arms, Rupert presented himself before his 
uncle, telling him that he was come to give an account of his surrender of 
Bristol, and to clear himself from unjust imputations which had been cast 
upon him by his majesty and the lord Digby. 

Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely answered a syllable. Violent and 
indecent altercations ensued, not only between the king and his nephew, but 
also between his majesty and Sir Richard Willis, the governor. Most of the 
officers present took part with Willis, holding up his majesty’s chief adviser, 
Digby, as a traitor, and defying the fallen kingly power by an act of mutiny. 
Rupert and his brother, Prince Maurice, with Sir Richard Willis, and about 
200 horse, insolently turned their backs upon Newark and the king, and rode 
to Belvoir Castle, whence they sent one of their company to ask from the par- 
liament ‘‘leave and passports to go beyond the seas.” The commons readily 
sent them the passes, but the two princes did not yet quit England. They 
were subsequently reconciled to their uncle, and shut up with him in Oxford.«^<? 

King Charles now led his forces to the relief of Chester, which Colonel Jones 
was besieging. He was followed by the parliamentary general Poyntz, who 
fell on his rear while he was attacking Jones (23rcl) ; and the king was obliged to 
retire in disorder with the loss of six hundred slain and one thousaird prisoners. 
He hastened to Bridgenorth and thence to Newark (October 4th). Here he 
halted for the remainder of the month, when, finding that his enemies were 
increasing around it, and that the Scots were returning, he stole away in the 
night (November 3rd), with a party of five hundred horse, and contrived to 
reach Oxford on the second day, where he remained for the winter. 

The brilliant hopes excited by Montrose were now at an end ; fiis highland 
followers had, after their usual manner, quitted him to go home to secure their 
plunder; and having stationed himseif with the remainder at Plxilip-haugh, 
near Selkirk (September 13, 1645), in Ettrick Forest, he was suddenly fallen 
on by Leslie, and after doing all that was in man to avert defeat, he was 
totally routed, and forced to fly once more to the mountains.^ l^igby and 
Langdale, who were coming to join him with fifteen hundred Englisfx horse, 
after routing a party of the enemy at Doncaster, and being themselves dc^feated 
by Colonel Copley at Sherborne, reached Dumfries; but getting no account of 
Montrose, they disbanded their men and passed over to the Isle of Man, 
whence Digby proceeded to Dublin. 

P Then ensued a butchery more horrible than any that had followed upon any of Mon- 
trose^s victories. The wild clansmen of the north had contented themselves with tnlUniT ven- 
geance upon men. The trained and disciplined soldiers of the CJonvenant slaughtered with hide- 
ous barbarity not only the male camp followers, but 800 Irish women, the wives of theiv slain 
or captured enemies, together with their infant children. According to a later tradition, four- 
score women and child^n, who had perhaps escaped from the general massacre, were thrown 
from a bridge near Linlithgow, to be drowned as English Protestants hod been drowned at 
Portodown. — Qabdikke.**] 
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THE AOSSION OP GTJ^MORGAN IN IBELANH 

The nogotmtion with the duke of Lorraine was now at an end, and the 
king's only hopes lay in Ireland, where he had been carrying on a mysterious 
treaty with the insurgents. His wish had been to convert the cessation into 
a permanent peace; the native Irish, headed by their clcTgy, would be con- 
tent with nothing short of the establishment of their religion. To this Or- 
monde, as a Protestant, neither could nor would consent; Charles then looked 
out for another agent, and such he found in Lord Herbert, eldest son of the. 
marquis of Worcester, a Catholic, his personal friend, and romantically and 
devotedly loyal. Herbert, now crcahKl earl of Glamorgan, rcciuved in the 
month of January (1G45) various instructions and commissions to treat with 
tlic Irish confederates, the king pledging himself to make good whatever he 
should conclude. The}^ were sealed with the private signet and blanks left 
for the names of the pope and other princes, which he was to insert himself, 
'Ho the end,” said Glamorgan, “the king might have a sUirthig-hole to (hmy 
having given me such commissions, if excepted against by hw own .subjects; 
leaving me, m it were, at stake., who for his maj(‘sty’s sake, was willing to 
undergo it, trusting to his w^ord alone.” 

Thus furnished, Glamorgan proceeded to Ireland (April JOtii), where 
Rinuccini, a papal nuncio, was now expected, to whom, a.s well as t.o ih(‘ pt>p^^ 
he had letters from the king. Having communicated his instructions to a 
certain extent to Ormonde, negotiations were entered into with th(i su])reme 
council of the Irish at Kilkenny, to whicli town Glamorgan ])roceeded; and 
be there (August 25th) concluded a st^cret treaty, by whicdi Ca,tRolics were 
to enjoy the public exercise of their religion, and all tlu^ ehurelK^s and iludr 
revenues wdiich were not actually in the possessif)n of ilu^ Proh\stani (4«a'gy; 
they in return, were to supply the king with a body of im thousand aniual 
men, and to devote two-thirds of the church nwenues to his s(u*vict‘, during 
the war. A public treaty was, meantime, going on with Ormonde, who 
scrupled on the subject of religion. But while he hesitated, the j)arliament 
got hold of the secret treaty; for the titular arcdibishop of Tuam, a martial 
prelate, happening to be killed in a skirmish bet.weeu tlu‘ Scots and Irish 
(October 17th), copies of all the documents w(Te found in his carriagtq and 
transmitted to London. 

When Ormonde got information of this, which was not till OhriHimas, lie 
called a council, and it was determined, at the suggestion of Digby, to arrest 
Glamorgan for high-treason; and Digby wrote in very strong and indignant 
terms to the king. Charles, in a message to the parliament (January 20th, 
1646), solemnly disavowed Glamorgan's proceedings, averring that he had 
only given him a commission to raise soldiers.' To Ormond(‘., who hatl Gla- 
morgan's warrant now in his hands, the king wrotc‘. evasively, asserting that 
he had no recollection of it, and that if he did give such a warrant, it was with 
an understanding that it was not to be employed without th(i lord-lii^nicmant’s 
approbation.^ Glamorgan, of whose innocence there could be no iloubt, was 
not long a prisoner. He hastened to Kilkenny to resume the treaty (January 
22nd), and obtained an immediate aid of six thousand men; hut whiles he was 
waiting for transports to carry them to the relief of Chester, he learned the 
fall of that city, and the total ruin of the royal cause in England. He there- 
fore disbanded his army, but still remained in Ireland. 

After the surrender of Bristol the whole south and west of England were 

PG^Uner*’ tliinka tliat Glaraorf^an undoubtedly did overstep bis instructions, tbougb 
Cuarles is not entirely blameless in disavowing bis acts.] 
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speedly reduced. While Fairfax was employed in the western connilcs Crom- 
well took Winchester (October 5th) and Basing House, the fortificid mansi(''"- 
of the marquis of Winchester (14th); and in the north, Lathom House, wh-ch 
the intrepid countess of Derby ^ had defended for two years, Lord Scroop’s 
castle of Bolton, and other places surrendered. The new year (){)en('d with the 
taking of Dartmouth by Fairfax (January 18th), who then ri\sumed the siege 
of Exeter. At Torrington (February 16th) he totally routed Lord Hop ton 
and his Cornish troops. He followed him into Cornwall, wliere the people 
submitted at his approach, and by a treaty (March 14th) Ilopton disbanded 
his army, and surrendered all his arms, stores, and ammunition. J.lie prince 
of Wales had gone to Scilly, whence he soon after passed over to Jersey, and 
finally joined his mother at Paris. Penryn and other places surrendered, and 
the lord-general came back to Exeter, which at length was yielded on articles 
(April 13th). The whole west being now reduced, Fairfax led his army back 
to Newbury. 

Chester had surrendered early in February. Sir Jacob Astley, with a body 
of three thousand men whom he was loading to Oxford, w^as attacked (Mar, 
22) and totally defeated at Stow in the Wolds, on the l)orders of Cdoucester- 
shire, by Colonel Morgan and Sir William Brercton. “Now you have done 
your work and may go play, unless you fall out ainong yours(4ves,” said Sir 
Jacob to those who had madt‘. him a prisoner. The king’s only hoj'xvs in fact lay 
in the divisions among his (‘iiemies; and Iiad he known (whi(*li lie never did 
know) how to act with judgment, he might have recovered a 8ul!ici(mt portion 
of his regal authority.' Tlui bivach between the two religious jiarties was 
widening every day; the cordiality between the ICnglish jiarliament and their 
Scottish brethren was also on the wane. Cluirle-s intrigvu'd with nil these par- 
ties. “I am not without hope,” he writes to Digby, that T shall b(‘ abli^^ to 
draw either the Presbyterians or Independents to side with for extirpating 
one or the other that I should lie really king again.” He us(m1 Montreuil, the 
French envoy, as his agent in his dealings with the Scots. His great object 
was to get to London, where he had numerous adherents, and wlu‘re the peace- 
party was now strong. For this purpose he was urgent for a personal treaty, 
but to this the parliament, suspecting his object, would only consent on con- 
dition of his giving a previous assent to bills which they wer(^ preparing; the 
three first of which were the same as those olTeretl at Uxbridge. I'he com- 
mons even went so far as to pass a vote (Mar. 31, 1646). that if the king came 
within their lines, the militia of London should appretKuid those who carne 
with him or resorted to him, and “secure his person from danger,” ix, confine 
him. They also ordered such as liad borne arms against the parliam(3nt to 
quit Lone Jon by the 6 th of April. 

The king’s plan of playing the parties in parliament against one another 
was not a bad one if he had possessed skill to execute it, Tins will appear by 
the following view of that assemby. Until the end of the year 1645 trie con- 
stitutional party had the preponderance. As a proof may be cited their vote 
on the 1st of December, in a debate on the i)roposition for peace. It was as 
follows. That Fairfax should be made a baron and have SOOOif. a year settled 
on him, and his father be made an earl: Cromwell, Waller, and ifaslerig also 
to be barons, the two former with 2500Z,, the last with 20001 a year; North- 
umberland, Essex, Warwick, and Pembroke to be dukes, and Salisbury and 
Manchester marquesses; Say, Hoberts, Whartori, Willoughby of Parham, and 
Howard of Escnck to be earls; Holies, a viscount, and Stapleton and Sir 


^ This heroic lailj" was a Frenchwoman, a daughter of the noble house of La Trdmouille. 
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Henry Vane senior barons. As these were nearly all Presbyterians, this vote, 
though it speaks little for the disinterestedness of the parliament, proves the 
sii'ength of that party and their attachment to the monarchic form of ffovern- 
ment. But when, in consequence of deaths and the secession or expulsion of 
the royalists, it was found that nearly two hundred seats were vacant, the 
Presbyterians were obliged to give way and issue writs for new elections, and 
the house in the beginning of the following year presented an altered appear- 
ance. The royalists alone being excluded and the Self-Denying Ordinance 
being now a dead letter, the officers of the army and others of the Independent 
party obtained seats; for, as Ludlow/ candidly confesses, ^‘honest men {i.e. 
nis own party) in all parts did what they could to promote the elections of 
such as were most hearty for the accomplishment of our deliverance,” by 
which he means the establishment of a commonwealth. The parties now were 
more evenly balanced, though the preponderance was still on the Presbyterian 
side, and the royal name and authority if judiciously managed would have 
sufficed to incline the beam. 

THE KING SURRENDERS TO THE SCOTS (1646 A.D.) 

To resume the narrative : the parliamentary troops began to close in on 
Oxford, and the king must either resolve to sustain a siege and finallj^ surrender 
himself a prisoner, or to fly from the town. He chose the latter, and on the 
night of the 27th of April, he quitted Oxford, having cut his hair and beard, 
and riding with a portmanteau behind him as the servant of his faithful fol- 
lower Ashburnham; one Dr. Hudson, a loyal military clergyman who knew 
the country well, being their guide. They took the road to London. They 
passed through Uxbridge and Brentford, and thence turned to Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, where the king finally determined to give up all thoughts of London, 
and to follow his original design. He proceeded by St. Albans, and finding 
that his escape in the disguise of a servant was known, he assumed that of a 
clergyman. At length (30th) he came to Downham in Norfolk, where he 
remained while Hudson went to Montreuil at Newark. Montreuil had been 
for some time negotiating on the partmf the king with the leaders of the Scot- 
tish army. The affair is involved in obscurity; but it would appear that the 
Scots had overreached the sanguine Frenchman, and led him to give the king 
hopes of what they never intended to perform. It was arranged that they 
should receive the monarch in their camp — a measure from which they 
proposed to themselves many advantages; but at the same time they requimd 
it to be done in such a manner as not to implicate them with the English 
parliament. Their plan was to send a party of cavalry to Harborough, 
whither the king was to come, as it were, accidentally on his way to Scotland, 
and he was to command their attendance on him. This plan however had 
been given up, and Charles on arriving at that place had found none there to 
meet him. Montreuil, though he now distrusted the Scots, thought when 
Hudson cafne to him that the king^s only chance was to put himself into their 
hands. Charles therefore came (May 5) to Montreuil’ s abode at Southwell, 
and after dinner the envoy took him to Kelham, Leven’s headquarters. Leven 
raised his hands in real or affected surprise; he and his officers showed the 
monarch the most marked attention; he assigned him Kelham House for his 
residence ; but when Charles, to t:^ if he was free, gave the word to the guard, 
Leven said, “I am the older soldier, sir; your majesty had better leave that 
ofl&ee to me.” They wrote off immediately to the parliament, saying that 
“ they were astonished at the providence of the king’s coming into their army, 
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which was so private that it was long ere they could find him thcre/^ etc. ; 
and the king having ordered Bellasis to surrender Newark to them, they se^ 
out (May 9) on their march homewards, for the commons had voted that .the 
king's person should be disposed of by both houses, and that he should be 
sent to Warwick castle. Poyntz, with a body of five thousand horse, was 
ordered to watch the Scottish army; but their march was so rapid that on 
the 18th the houses had intelligence of their arrival at Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 
Next day they voted that they "'had no further need of the army of their 
brethren the Scots in this kingdom,” and voted them 100,000^. ; half to be paid 
when they gave up Newcastle, Carlisle, and other places held by them; the 
other half when they had entered Scotland. 

At Newcastle the king was treated with suitable respect, but none of his 
friends were given access to him. As the establishment of presbytery was a 
sine qua non with the Scots, he undertook, unaided as he was, to discuss the 
matter with their great champion Henderson. Prom the general insincerity 
of his character it was thought at the time that Charles was not in earnest in 
his maintenance of Episcopacy, but his sincerity in this matter is now beyond 
question. He had consented to its abolition in Scotland, but it was with a 
secret design of restoring it when he shbuld have the power. He had in a 
similar maimer, as we have seen, agreed to the abolition of Protestantism in 
Ireland; and as his attachment to the Protestant faith cannot be questioned 
we fear he meant to deceive the Catholics also. Yet at this very time he 
wished to throw himself into their hands. In a letter to Glamorgan (July 20) 
he says, ^‘Teh the nuncio, that if once I can come into his and your hands, 
which ought to be extremely wished for by you both, as well for the sake of 
England as Ireland, since all the rest as I see despise me, I will do it.” He 
also, while at Newcastle, meditated an escape by sea, but whether he intended 
to go to France or Ireland is uncertain. At this very time too, he was harassed 
by letters from the queen, Jermyn, Colepeper, and others, at Paris, and the 
foreign residents there, urgmg him to give up the church; the queen even 
threatening to go into a monastery if he refused. Yet he stood firm. In 
truth he saw that he should gain nothing by it, for nothing short of the militia 
would content the parliament, and this»the queen and his other friends would 
not allow him to part with. 

There were two points now under debate between the English and the 
Scots; the one the disposal of the royal person, the other the settlement of the 
arrears due to the Scottish anny. The Scots declared (July 4) “ that as they 
came into England out of affection, and not in a mercenary way, so they will 
be as wfiling to return home, and want of pay shall be no hindrance thereunto.” 
In reply to this it was voted that the kingdom had no more need of them, and 
'*is no longer able to bear them.” The Scots (Aug. 12) then proposed to 
evacuate the kingdom, provided they were paid for their losses, etcj. ; it was 
voted (Aug. 14th) to give them 100,000z. and to have their accountn audited. 
”The houses,” says Whitelocke^i^ ”now saw the advantage of keeping up their 
army, as that which the more inclined the Scots to come to this offer.'' The 
Scots (19th) stated their demands at 500,00OL, but agreed (Sept. 1) to take 
400,000i!., which sum the parliament consented to give; and so far the trans- 
action appears to have had no reference to the king. 

In the end of August the parliament sent nineteen propositions to the 
kingj they were in substance the same with the Uxbridge articles, but the 
militia, with power to employ it, was to remain with the parliament for twenty 
years. To these the king gave a positive refusal, veiled indeed under the 
demand of a personal treaty. Tlie enemies of peace and royalty exulted, 
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tlie moderate party were dejected at this event. The arrangements having 
been effected respecting the Scottish arrears, it was voted (Sept. 18)' that the 
king’s person should be disposed of as the two houses should think fit, but that 
BO dispute on this subject should interfere with the treaties or the return of 
the Scots anny. The Scottish commissioners strongly asserted the right of 
their nation to a share in the disposal of the king. 

In November the Scottish parliament met; Hamilton, who was now at 
liberty, exerted himself strongly in favour of the king; all were of opinion that 
he should accept the propositions, but Charles was immovable on the subject 
of the church. A vote was notwithstanding obtained (Dec. 16) to maintain 
his personal freedom and right to the English throne. The general assembly, 
however, having declared it unlawful to support him while he refused to assent 
to the covenant, and the parliament, being aw^are of the madness of engaging 
in a war with England, and advised by Holies and the leading Presbyterians 
there that the surrender of the king was the only means of causing the Inde- 
pendent army to be disbanded, who were the great enemies of the king and of 
peace; they accordingly gave him up to commissioners sent to receive him 
(Feb. 1, 1047). Charles gladly left the Scots, and he was conducte{l to one 
of his mansions named Holdenby orHiolmby House near Alihorpe, in North- 
amptonshire. 


CHARLES A CAPTIVE IN ENGLAND 


Charles himself said that he ‘‘was bought and sold,” and the charge of 
selling their king has been down to the present day reiterated against th(^ 
Scots.^ There are no doubt many circumstances in the affair which have a 
suspicious appearance. It seems certain that they would not have gotten bo 
large a sum from the parliament as they did if the person of the king had not 
been in their hands, and they probably took advantage of this circumstance to 
insist on their demands. But there are no sufficient grounds for cliarging 
them with inviting him to their camp with this design; they did not give him 
up till they had no choice but that or war; they acted under the advice of the 
friends of monarchy in the English parliament,; thtiy stipulated in the most 
express terms for the safety of his person; nay, to the very last, if he would 
have given them^ satisfaction on the subject of religion, they would have de- 
clined surrendering him. Like the monarch hiinsclf, they were unhappily- 
situated; but we do not think that they can be justly charged with the guilt 
of having^ sold their king. 

The civil war, after a duration of nearly four years, was now at an end. 
Oxford, Worcester, and other places had surrendered; the old maremis of 
Worcester defended Raglan Castle against Fairfax and five thousand men, 
but he was obliged at last to open his gates (Aug. 19) ; and two days later 
Pendennis Castle in Cornwall also surrendered. Harlech Castle in North 
Wales was the last to submit (Mar. 30, 1647). Favourable terms were granted 
in all cases, and the articles were honourably observed. Much and justly as 
intestine warfare is to be deprecated, the English may look back with pricle to 
this civil contest, unexampled in the history of the world. It does not, like 
the civil wars of other countries, disgust us by numerous butcheries and other 
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If it be not admitted they soM him,” says Sir P, Warwick,*" "it must be confessed they 
parted with him for a good price.” [Gardiner*^ points out how gladly the Scotch would have 
protected Charles had he been willing to comply with what they felt to he just and due their 
creed. He thinks that the Scots " get less than justice ” in the accounts of this transaction, as 
Charles' one idea in taking refuge with them was to get the two nations at war.] 
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savage atrocities; all was open and honourable warfare; a generous humanity 
for the most part was displayed on both sides; and those who were finallv 
victorious, to their honour, sent none of the vanquished to the scaffold. Wkbe 
awarding praise we cannot in justice pass over the Catholic nobility and 
gentry of England. Urged by an impulse of generous loyalty, as appears to us, 
rather than by any cold calculations of interest, they ranged therusohxs on 
the side of the king, though they knew but too well that he was iit all times 
ready to sacrifice them, and that they were- the persons on whom tht^ v(^ngeance 
of the parliament would fall most heavily; in the royal cause they wastes I their 
estates, and shed their blood; and dead must he be to generous fooling who 
honours not the names of the marquesses of Worcester and Winchester, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and the other Catholic nobles and knights wdio fought 
on the side of royalty in the civil contest. 

Montrose on receiving orders from the king laid down his arms and retired 
to the continent. Ormonde had by the royal command concluded a peace 
with the Irish Catholics, but the nuncio and the clergy having ass(‘ml)led at 
Waterford declared it void (Aug. b). The nuncio then assumed the supixitne 
power, and at the head of the united armies of Preston anti ( )\v(m O'Neil ^ 
advanced against Dublin. As Ormonde had wasted the country ihe^^ were 
obliged to retire, but he was well aware that it must fall intt) their iuinds if not 
relieved from England. The king was now a captive, and pt)W(.u’loss; the 
Irish Catholics were entirely ruled by their priesthood, and nothing short of 


the extirpation of Protestantism and the English interest would (xudent tlicm. 
To avert this Ormonde entered into treaty with the parliament, and agreed 
(Feb. 22, 1647) to put Dublin and the other garrisons into their hands. The 
sequestration was taken off from his own estate, and he had piuinission given 
him to reside for some time in England. 


The Presbyterian system was at this time established by ordhumeti of 
parliament; each parish was to have its minister and lay (skltu's; a number of 
adjoining parishes were to form a ckissis with its presbjdery of ininistiU's and 
elders; several classes a province^ with its assembly; and finally, a national 
assembly over all. But the system never came into full operation (except in 
London and Lancashire; the parliament -could not be brought to allow of the 
divine right of presbytery; they greatly limited the power of thci keys, and 
they allowed of appeals from ecclesiastical courts. In their sscxil for uni- 
formity, hatred of toleration, lust of powcu*, and tyrannical exeixasi^ of it, the 
Presbyterian clergy fell nothing short of the prelatical party who had beim their 
persecutors. The moderate partly in parliament lost at this tinu^ a gn^ai sup- 
port by 'the death of the carl of Essex (Sept. 14). lie died in constHiuence of 
overheating himself in the chase of a stag in Windsor Forest. He was !»iiri()d 
with great state in Westminster Abbey (Oct. 22) ; the members of both, bouses, 
the civil and military officers, and all the troops in London att.(mding the 
funeral .w 


Gardiner ^ ascribes the military downfall of Charles to two faci.H : in the 
first place his cause appealed to the cavalier and aristocratic ehmum ts, while 
the great middle class and trade elements, the farmers and yeomen either 
kept aloof or sided against him; in the second place, he offondiMl the Ihiglish 
by his incessant appeals for aid, to the Welsh (who made up a large |)art of his 
army at Naseby), to the Irish, French, Lorrainers, Dutch and Seotciu Crom- 
well on the other hand stood for the national spirit.® 


‘Preston was tlio general ot the C^atliolics of the English hlood, O’Neil of the Ulster WkIi. 
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Nobody now could foretell tlie courno of ov(sntH ; oltbor extreme 
seemed possible, the abolition or the rostoratlon of the crown, the 
exclusive predominance of one creed or the toleration of many, the 
continuation of parliament or its diminution, the complete away of 
the army or its combination with other forces, the maintenance of 
existing laws or social resolution. — VoN RaNICE> 

From this period, the supreme authority openly acknowledged by the 
people of England, was no longer divided, according to local feeling or circum- 
stances, between the king and the parliament. The condition of the sovereign 
became in effect that of a private person, and the two houses exercised the 
functions of an independent commonwealth. But these powers were too 
recent in their origin, and the parties who wielded them were too little agreed 
among themselves, to allow of their working without hindrance or disordcir. 
The Puritan spirit, with its ardent love of freedom up to a certain point, and 
its lamentable intolerance with respect to everything beyond it, still animated 
the Presbyterian body in both kingdoms; wliilc the inclepeiukints, as they 
gradually rose into importance, by the sagacity which tlu^y brought to the 
management of public affairs, hardly less than by their exploits in the fields, 
became more fixed and definite in their demands on the aide of the rights of 
conscience, and of a more equal liberty. 

The army under Fairfax, consisting of twenty-two thousand men, was 
made up almost entirely from the Independents, and greatly outnumbered 
the Presbyterians, who were in arnos under Massey and Poyntz. The Inde- 
pendents could also boast at this juncture of a small majority on many ques- 
tions even in the house of commons; but the city was still mdstly Presbyter- 
ian, and found its great ally in the Scottish army, which, by possessing the 
king's person, had become capable of negotiating with increased authority. 
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Added to which, as a further element of probable discord, the royalists, though 
scattered, were by no means extinct. The number of the slain in the late, 
struggle was comparatively small, and the passions of those who survived the 
conflict must have been rather exasperated than allayed by what had befallen 
them. 

The struggle between the Presbyterians and Independents in the com- 
mons, which, during the present year, had appeared, in some important 
instances, to be in favour of the former, had not been such uniformly. A 
motion which required that part of the army under Fairfax should embark 
for Ireland was defeated by a majority of ninety-one to ninety; and a resolu- 
tion to disband the troops under Massey, consisting mostly of Presbyterians, 
was carried in the commons, and executed by Ludlow, with the concurrence 
of Fairfax, notwithstanding a remonstrance against it by the lords. But 
the two parties were so nearly balanced in the commons during this year, that 
questions affecting either were rarely carried by a majority of more than eight 
or ten votes; and some instances of understood compromise were necessary 
that the ordinary business of government might proceed. 

Another matter which served to manifest the power of the Independents 
in public affairs at this juncture, was the settlement of the exact form in which 
the Presbyterian government should be established. The Independents, 
us we have before remarked, were opposed to any civil establisliment of 
religion; and those who aided them in their present struggle, without being 
strictly of their opinion in that respect, were careful that the mode of its 
establishment should be such as to give a secure ascendency to the civil power. 
Nothing, however, could be more unacceptable to the Presbyterian clergy than 
such doctrines, inasmuch as their principles taught them to regard the secular 
establishment of religion as the first duty of a state; anti, at the same tinu., 
to assert their own pure independence of the civil power, even while looking 
to it for protection and endowments, and for the force with which to maintain 
their particular species of dominion. 

There was a bill against blasphemy which this party endeavoured to carry 
in 1646, and which they succeeded in passing two years later, the provisions 
of which bespeak a frightful spirit of intolerance, reminding us very forcibly 
of the many similar decrees which occur in the pages of ecclesiastica] history, 
and wliich were made the ground of proceedings so disgracc^ful to Christianity. 
By this act, any denial of the Trinity, of the proper d(nty or humanity of 
Christ, of his death as an atonement for the guilty, of his freedom from sin, of 
his resurrection, of the general rising from the dead, of the day of judgment, 
or of the authenticity of ilie canonical scriptures — was declared to be a capital 
offence! Many loss considerable heresies arc named as to bc‘ punished by 
other penalties. The authors of this enactment had imbibed tlie sentiment- 
that truth must be one; that to themselves pertained the rare feli(‘.ity of hav- 
ing discovered it; and that the more conaiRtent evidence of tlieir hallowed 
attachment to its interests was in the adoption even of such means with a view 
to its support. Thus the reasoning which had descended from Bonner to Laud, 
passed from the latter to the men who brought him to the block! 

By the influence of the Independents, which operated to delay the act 
concerning blasphemy, the commons were induced to pass several of the most 
important of the propositions that had been rejected by the king, in the shape 
of ordinances — a proceeding which gave them the force of acts of parliament 
without waiting for the royal sanction. This republican principle was acted 
upon with respect to those parts of the propositions which related to the aboli- 
tion of episcopacy, and the sale of the bishops^ lands; to a justification of the 
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E roceedings in parliament in both kingdoms since the commencement of 
ostilities; to the appointment of the great officers of state by the parliament; 
and to its retaining the command of the forces during the next twenty years. 


THE ARMY VERSUS PARLIAMENT 


The surrender of the king by the Scots, which was viewed with much satis- 
faction by the English Presbyterians, both as it would materially reduce the 
expenditure of the government, and as it seemed, by ()]acmg the king in their 
hands, to confer on them the power of dictating the conditions of a aettlemctit, 
was soon found to have placed the affairs of the kingdom, as a matter at issue, 
between an unarmed Presbyterian majority in the ])arliam(ait and the capital, 
and the Independent minority of the lower house, sustained by nearly the 
whole strength of the army. On the departure of the Scots, the Presbyterians 
ceased to have a military force in which they could confide; and it accordingly 
became their great object to disband the army nndcr Fairfax, which, they well 
knew, had been for some time governed by i)rineiples and (lassions most 
hostile to their plans. It was given out, with this vkjw, that tlui war had 
reached its close, and that the time for returning to a p(uicc (\st<ablislmient 
had arrived. 


Nor was this considered a difficult work to perform. Tlu‘. Pn'-sbyteriana in 
the city, in the fulness of their confidence, i)re()are(l a petition to Ix^ pi’csented 
to the two houses, which prayed that no ptu’son disaffected to tlui covenant 
should be promoted to, or allowed to retain, any public trust; that persons 
not duly ordained should be no more suffered to' preach, nor tlu^ meetings of 
separate congregations be tolerated; and that an ordinanct^ shotild be passed 
to xiut down all heresies and schisms, by visiting their abettors with (ixernplary 
punishments. 

It was agreed that Fairfax should retain his office as commaiuler-in-chief. 
But it was also voted that every officer under his c.ommand should take the 
covenant, and conform to the govcrnmmit of tlie (church as established by 
ordinance; that no commander of a garrison should remain a nu^mber of par- 
liament; and that all offices above that of a colonel should b(^ abolished, 
excepting, of course, the rank of commauderdn-chief. The object of the 
Presbyterians in these votes was to purify the army generally from its leaven 
of independency, and to compel Cromwell, and other formidable opponents, 
such as Ludlow, Hutchinson, Iroton, and Algernon Sidney, to relinquish their 
connection either with the army or with tlie parliament. With the votes 
already mentioned was another, which ordered an immediate embarkation 
of a great part of the army under Fairfax to server against the insurgent 
Catholics in Ireland. At the same time, the discussions in (larliament with 
respect to the payment of arrears, were attended with so many dillicultie.s and 
delays as to warrant suspicion of a design to elude tlie just dcimmds of the 
army even in that respect. 

The crisis between the Presbyterians and the Ind('pcindents was now at 
hand. The latter found themselves called upon to submit tiO a yok(^ under the 
name of Presbyterianism, hardly less oppressive than they had fought against 
under the name of prelacy. They saw every practicable slight c.ast upon their 
leaders; their boasted liberty of conscience about to be wrested from them; 
their dismission meditated, even without a just settlement of their pecuniary 
claims on the power which they had protected and establlBlKul at the hassard 
of their lives; and, above all, one division of their strength on the eve of being 
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drafted to Ireland, that the remainder might not be sufficient to impede meas- 
ures designed to place the whole kingdom, with its new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, under the guardianship of an army pledged to the covenant. 

It was in order to intimate a determination not to submit to sucji a course 
of affairs, that the forces under Fairfax began an advance towards London. 
The arrears at this time due to the army were forty-three weeks’ pay to the 
horse, and eighteen weeks’ to the foot, a sum in the whole, considerably above 
three hundred thousand pounds. By a deputation for the purpose, the com- 
mons apprised the army of the vote 
in which they had pledged themselves 
to raise sixty thousand pounds a 
month for its support, and promised 
two months’ pay to such regiments as 
should be disbanded. This, it will be 
perceived, was not one-fifth of the 
sum due to the cavalry, and less than 
half the amount owing to the infantry. 

But the great object of this deputa- 
tion, was to make arrangements for 
the embarkation of a large portion 
of the army to Ireland, Many diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way of 
this object by the council of officers 
in their conference with the deputa- 
tion; and a petition was prepared, to 
express the desires both of the officers 
and soldiers on various matters, but 
particularly with respect to an act of 
indemnity securing them against all 
proceedings on account of anything 
in their conduct during the war — 
and also that measures should be 
adopted to satisfy them with resj)cct 
to their arrears before disbanding. 

The commons became aware of this 
proceeding, and, in order to repress it, 
and to prevent any similar attempt, 
summoned several officers who wore AumuNON Sidnkv 

suspected of being its promoters to 
their bar. On the same day it was 

voted t^t three regiments, commanded by colonels who were known to be 
jealous Presbyterians, should form part of the force to be retained in Knir- 
land. _ Holies, who was not without that sort of courage which ariBCs from an 
insensibility to danger,^ concluded this day of bold measures by proposing 
that all persons adhering to the said petition should be prosecuted as ene- 
mies of the state, and this motion, carried at a late hour in the commons, was 
approved the next day by the lords. Such proceedings, against an army con- 
sjsti^ of such men, were unjust and singularly impoEtic. ^ 

f ?, to the arrny from the commons on the twentieth of March, 

was Mowed by another which anpe^ed in its ouarters on the thirteenlii of 
i Lainbert, m behalf of the assembled officers, insisted on the 
teims stated m the former conference. In conclusion, it was stated that no 
objection would be made to the service in Ireland if the men were ahowed to 
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embark for that kingdom under their present commanders. About ten days 
■subsequent, the commons went into a debate on the propriety of accepting 
the offer thus made by the convention of officers. They voted tliat such of 
the army as did not proceed to the service in Ireland according to order should 
be paid" arrears for six weeks and disbanded. Filled with this ill-grounded 
confidence they continued to summon the most popular officers to their bar, 
on the charge of tampering with the soldiery in opposition to the wishes of the 
government. Some they committed to prison, and the whole body was not 
only threatened with punishment should they be detected in fomentinfe dis- 
contents, but were commanded to abstain from tafcinff any part with the men 
under them in their attempts to obtain a redress of their pretended grievances. 


MSB OF THE AGITATOBS 

One immediate effect of the separation thus produced between the men 
and the officers, was the institution of a sort of representative body from 
among the former, consisting mostly of non-commissioned officerH, which sub- 
sequently became so memorable under the name of the council of AgltatorH— 
[a designation once supposed to have originated in a corruption of the word 

If tlm civ°ffiaM at ^estininster had found the convention of officers unman- 
ageable, their difficulties were of necessity multiplied by the imprudence which 
called forth this new power. The officers wore a kind of middle class between 
the men whom they commanded, and the parliament with which they were 
at issue, having interests and sympathies in common with both; but this new 
council promised to embody the extreme principles and passions of the groat 
body of the military, without the benefit of those modifications which the 
superior intelligence of their leaders would naturally have suggested. Tiro 
officers had been censured when appearing in the character of petitioners, 
though on matters strictly military; but a more dangerous body was now 
about to appear in that character, and one which was not likely to be content 
with an interference on military affairs alone. 

The first public act of the council of Agitators was to present a letter to 
their generals, Fairfax, Cromwell, and Skippon, bearing date the twenty- 
eighth of April, in which they complained of having been denounced ae enemies 
of their country, and that by men, who, suddenly tasting the sweets of power, 
had forgotten their duties and professions, and were degenerating into tyrants. 
They spoke of the expedition to Ireland as an affair which had been so managed 
as to become a manftest expedient for putting an end to the aimy ; and they 
were not disposed to witness its dissolution, until those rights of the subject, 
for the sake of which they had become soldiers, should bo conceded and 

S0OUF6di 

■^en this document was presented to the commons, it was moved that the 
three soldiers from whom it nad been received should be sent to the Tower. 
Cromwell considered it important to check this vindictive course for the present 
and by his strong assurances that the army was by iw means in so unmanage- 
able a condition as the house seemed to conclude, put an end to the debate. 
He also accepted a commission with .Skippon. Ireton, and Fleetwood, to go to 
the quarters of the military, and, by promising a bill .of' indemnity, ami a 
further payment of arrears, to bring about, if possible, a settlement of differ- 
ences. It may be safely credited that all these commissionerB except Sldi> 
pon, had been chief parties in encouraging and directing the agitation which 
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they were sent to allay. But, with a majority against thorn in the two houses, 
it was only by such subtle policy, or by an immediate appeal to force, that 
their objects could be accomplished.^^ 

The Agitators”^ discussed in a sort of committee all measures that were 
to be adopted, and subjected all the resolutions of the parliament to a sub- 
sequent examination. They formed a kind of lower house, and the ofFieers 
an upper house, by which the plan of resistance became more consolidated 
and connected than was believed in London to be the case. As soon as Crom- 
well,* who was the soul of the whole affair, arrived there, he bitterly com- 
plained, with profound dissimulation, of the state of affairs, but affirmed, 
however, with his associates, that they had found in the army no distemper, 
but many grievances. The parliament returned thanks, on the 21st of May, 
to him and his associates for their exertions, and on the following days came 
to many resolutions respecting the time and manner of paying the troops, of 
disbanding them, and of sending a part to Ireland. When it was proposed 
about this time to place some of the most violent of the agitators in strict 
custody, a Mr. Werenworth could venture to say they might be put in safe 
custody, but in the best tavern in the city, and be well provided with wine 
and sugar. 

Cromwell, referring to some violent debates, said still more plainly to Lud- 
low, These people will never leave off till the army takes them by the cars 
and turns them out of parliament.” And in fact they still believed, as the 
king had done before, in their own inviolability and omnipotence, and did not 
take any right measures either to resist the army or to satisfy and gain it. 

On the 29th of May, the new council of war declared that till all the griew- 
ances of the army were removed it could not be dissolved, so that the parlia- 
mentary commissioners were obliged to return without effecting anything, 
Three days later, on the 1st of June, Fairfax willingly received a docisive 
proposal of the council of war, namely: In order the better to superintend 
the regiments, and to keep them in order, they shall be collected from their 
scattered quarters; then the general will not be obliged to go from [)lace to 
place, and the parliament will clearly see how far it may depend on the army, 
and the latter what it may expect from parliament. Fairfax communicatccl 
this resolution of the council to the parliament, recommending kindness and 
mildness, though the most blind could not but see in it a formal declaration of 
war. Holies, with the most zealous of his friends, advised therefore that at 
a moment of such great danger Cromwell ought to be arrested, though com- 
plete proofs of his guilt were still wanting; and, in fact, this perhaps would 
nave been the only means of averting the approaching revolution, But before 
it could be regularly brought forv^ard in the slow parliamentary course, Crom- 
well had again left London for the army, to whicn he gave a new preponder- 
ance by a bold and unexpected measure. 

THE ARMY ABDUCTS THl^ KING (1647 A.’D.) 

On the 3rd of June, 1647, Cornet Joyce, formerly a tailor, appeared at 
Holmby, at the head of a party of horse, and demanded to speak to the king. 
Being told that his majesty was already gone to bed, he paid the less regard 
to the objectioUj as hia men had quickly come to an understanding with the 
garrison, and drunk to their brothei;hood, and consequently neither the officers 
nor the commissioners of the parliament could depend upon their supportf 

E 'Hio formy'Adjutator” ia plainly a bluncltsr, tbougli U was contewporaneovs witb 
Agitator, * which was used in the now obsolete sense of “ agent.”] 
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When the king had been waked from his sleep, Joyce went to him, armed, and 
declared that he was come to take him to the army. Being asked by whose 
authority he came, Joyce answered: '^The soldiers at the door arc my author- 
ity.^’ The king: “ This authority is in truth written so legibly that it may be 
read without spelling.” When the king reached the army, Fairfax affirmed, 
as we believe with perfect truth, that he had known nothing wha1.ever of the 
whole enterprise, to which Charles answered that he could not iKdieve this 
unless he hanged Joyce. Tire cornet being summonetl to a,pp(‘iir, said: “1 
have acted by instructions from the army; let it be assembled, and if three- 
fourths, at least, do not approve of my conduct, I am ready to be hung at the 
head of my regiment.” 

It is absolutely impossible that Cromwell and his associates slmuld have 
known nothing of this plan; on the contrary, it cannot be doubtcHl that they 
had contrived and brought about the whole, in order to anticipate', and out- 
manmuvre the Presbyterians; wherefore Milton the panc^gyrisi of Cromwell, 
says: '‘The carrying off the king w^as indeed contrary to the laws; bui^, under 
such circumstances, the most worthy men have often boldly sav(Ml t,he state, 
and the laws have afterwards confirmed their proceedings.” According to 
Huntingdon, Joyce said plainly that Cromwell had given him the commission; 
and the latter replied, " othervdse the parliament would have carried olT the 
king.” When news of all these proceedings was brought to London, the 
adversaries of the Independents were throv/n into the utmost const ernation. ' 
Tiie Scotch deputies in London looked at this carrying off of the king from a 
very different point of view; they affirmed that it was contrary to the* cove- 
nant and the express conditions stipulated for the security of Charh^s, when 
he was given up, and took it for granted that the English parliament liatl 
engaged to maintain and execute those conditions in which Scotland would 
readily afford every assistance. 

At the instance of Cromwell, Ire ton, Fleetwood, Harrison, ^ and oiihers, 
who, notwithstanding the Self-Denying Ordinance, held post.s in t)h(^ army. 
“A Solemn Engagement” had been brought about, on th(‘. r)th of June, amt 
a document drawn up, in which the soldiers eiuleavoim'.d to justify their 
preceding conduct, as well as the choice of agitat-ors, and affirmed that it was 
by no means intended to overthrow the government of the Pn'.sbyterian con- 
stitution of the church, or to introduce general li(5(uitiousn(^ss, under the pre- 
text of religious freedom; yet, at the same time, they speak of the injustice 
and tyranny of their enemies, and of tlie nialicuous ancl wicked designa and 
principles of certain persons in the parliament. They plainly declared, that 
till their grievances were redressed, and all tlieir (lernands granted, the army 
would not suffer itself to be disbanded by anybody, either wholly or in part. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE ELEVEN MEMIIEKS 

Thus pressed by the disobedient refractory army, the pa,rliam(vnt consid- 
ered it as a very fortunate circumstance, when, on the 8th of June, a p(d.ition 
was presented from the city of London requesting all honourable means might 
be used to come to an understanding with the army, that bloodshed might be 
avoided, the covenant maintained, the king's person secured, fresh negotia- 
tions be commenced with him, Ireland assistea, and new laws made for the 
protection of the city and the parliament. On the same day numbers of dis- 
contented soldiers crowded round the house, and extorted a, more prompt 
execution of what had been already granted. Thanks were, however, returned 
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to the city, and it was resolved on the 11th of June, that a committee of the 
parliament and of the capital should, for the safety of the kingdom and of the 
parliament, raise and arm men, and adopt all suitable measures; everybody 
was bound to obey and assist it. The army being speedily InfoniUHl of all 
these circumstances, sent to the city of London a representation and justili- 
cation of its conduct, and concluded their letter in the following words: 
you, or a great part of you, should be misled, notwithstandiiig these argurnenis, 
to employ arms against our just demands, we should, after this brotherly 
exhortation, be innocent of all the mischief that might befall your great and 
populous city.” 

Conjointly with these threats, the army caused a report to be spread (hat 
it intended to restore the king and civil order, to abolish taxes, establish 
peace, etc. Fairfax, too, sent to the parliament many petitions that were 
received in favour of the army. As it had formerly, in its mistrust, em] Joyed 
against the king arguments, reproaches, and conjectures, the same, now it 
had lost all credit and popularity, was done to itself, in scorn anti riclicuk*, and 
all that it now ventured to do in its pretended omnipotence was to request 
that Fairfax, with the army, should not come within forty miles of London. 
He answered, on the 12th of June, that he was sorry not to be able to eotnply 
with this request, because the army, as circumstances had required, had 
already advanced within twenty miles of London. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, as Sanderson expresses it, such fear and boundless suspicion 
arose in the city that it seemed as if everybody were mad. The parliament 
deliberated day and night, but found that its resolutions, which at this time 
had been chiefly for the advantage of London, did not quiet the minds cfl' tlui 
citizens, and that its measures did not alarm the soldiers. The latter and the 
general, on the contrary, answered the deputies of the parliament that the 
nearer they were to the city the more easy it was to obtain money, to restore 
order, and to establish peace. 

From every concession of the parliament the army proved the justice of 
its earlier demands and raised them, referring to* the principles which had 
been frequently declared by the two houses memselves. Instead of giving 
up the king as the parliament demanded, the army now treated him with 
uncommon respect, so that apprehensions were conceived that he might place 
himself at its head and disperse the parliament. The leaders of the Presby- 
terians, indeed, still preserved their courage, and endeavoured to prepare 
everythmg in London for serious resistance; but the violence of their oppo- 
nents increased in an equal degree. When Holies, for instances, fell into a 
bitter dispute with Ireton, and challenged him, the latter answered it was 
contrary to his conscience to fight a duel. Hereupon Holies struck him in 
the face, and said, ^‘Then let it be against your conscience to insult others.” 
After such scenes between the leaders of the Presbyterians and Independents, 
no reconciliation could be thought of. 

On the 14th of June, the parliament received a declaration of the army 
and the generals, drawn up principally by Ireton, with the assistance of Crom- 
well and Lambert, in which, among other things, they say: We are no hired 
mercenaries, who must assist in all kinds of oppression, but came foimrd to 
defend the rights and liberties of the country, which are sufHciently known to ub 
by the declaration of parliament, and by our own common sense. In Scotland, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands they went much further than the army has 
done; and the parliament itself has declared that where the rights of nature, 
of justice, and of nations arc, there is no undue resistance to authority. We 
therefore demand the expulsion and impeachment of eleven members: viz., 
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Holies, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard, Massey, Glyn, Long, 
Harley, and Nichols, who had particularly spoken against the army; they 
likewise demanded a month’s pay in two days, etc. Further, that, the parlia- 
ment should not raise any new troops, or grant the obedient soldiers and 
officers any advantages over those who had disobeyed; and should give a 
strict account of the application of the public revenue; that tlui rights of the 
king should be determined in harmony with the rights of the subjects, and 
an amnesty for the past must be proclaimed. 

“The present parliament must not continue indefinitely, atscording to the 
will of the members, which is contrary to the constitution of the country and 
the lights of the people, and leads to tyranny. Triennial parliaments must 
be restored, the representation of inconsiderable and decayed placets must be 
altered, and a more uniform system introduced, founded on judi<'.ious princi- 
ples; for instance, with reference to the payment of taxes. No person desires 
to overthrow the Presbyterian church, but neither ought those who are re- 
strained by their consciences from following certain forms and ceremonies, 
but otherwise live peaceably and according to the laws, to be punislu^d on that 
account, or be debarred any rights and privileges. Our demands are, in 
short, for the general good, and are not founded on partial and selfisli views. 
Wherefore we hope that God, in his goodness ami mercyj will ihrougli ua, as 
his blessed instruments, cause the peacn and happiness of this unliappy king- 
dom to be established.” 

All these demands not only obtained the approlxvtion of t,lK^ eommander- 
hi-chicf, Fairfax, in a special letter, but mcd. with inany friends in tlie country. 
The taxes, it was complained, become daily heavier, and a great portion of 
the revenue is employed for selfish purposes, and no aecoimt given. Unheard- 
of harshness is used towards the vammished friends of the king, and to the 
bishops who are reduced to distress. The star ehaniber is, indeed, abolishexl; 
but the committees formed in the counties arrest and ptinish at their discretion, 
and exercise a greater tyranny than ever, and all tins too is done under reli- 
gious pretexts, and every crime is accompanied with prayers and scripture 
phrases. If, therefore, objections may be made in some instances to the 
demands of the army, and if its haughty bearing cannot be justified, as far 
as the form is concerned, yet there remains no other means to put down the 
temporal and spiritual tyranny of the parliament. In this situation, which 
must have been more bitter to the parliament, which was lately so revered, 
when it considered its own conduct towards the king, it revoked the ordinance 
against the army, assigned money for its pay, and put a stop to the levy of 
recruits and to the preparations for defence. 

But it passed over other points in silence, observcul that the expulsion of 
the eleven members could not take place without a precise Htat('m(int of the 
complaints against them and proofs; and, lastly, it again tleiuanded that tlie 
army should remove to the distance of forty miles, and that the king should 
be given up to the parliament. Fairfax did not pay the slightest^ attemtion to 
these demands, at first did not answer at all, then evasively, and it wa.s not 
till the 23rcl of June that a new “humble petition” of the army aiul its leaders 
appeared. After long and warm debates, the parliament resolved, on the 
25th of June, that the accused members could not bo suspended from sitting 
in the house till particulars were produced and proofs given. On tlie following 
day, however, news was brought that the army had advanced within fifteen 
Lnglish miles; but merely, aS Fairfax said, for the ease of the country and 
the soldiers. In this situation, when arguments and representation.s had no 
effect, and means were wanting to repel force by force, the eleven accustjd 

/ 
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members desired leave to absent themselves from the house. ^ This was readily 
granted, though the Independents thereby gained the majority in parliament, 
and carried motions which, had before been rejected. 

The Independents, on their part, endeavoured more and more to gain the 
king; they treated him much more mildly than the Presbyterians, allowed 
his children, friends^ and chaplain to have access to him, and held out hopes, 
of complying with his wishes respecting the constitution of the Church. They, 
however, did not make him any definite proposals; whence sharp-sighted 
persons correctly inferred that they meant to use him as an instrument, and 
to keep him in suspense, rather than to determine disputed points according 
to his wishes. Hence Lanerick wrote to him that tho army would certainly 
propose very hard terms to him, and at the most offer him religious liberty 
for the loss of all temporal power. The king asking, in a conversation, by 
what right he had been removed against his will from Holmby House, Fairfax 
replied, from necessity; on which Charles said, “ I never ventured at the height 
of my power to do so much violence to the law, and yet those people cry out 
give us justice, or 1 !” 


RIOTS IN LONDON 

On the 8th of July, a letter from the commander-in-chief, recommending 
and justifying the milder treatment of the king, was received by the parlia- 
ment. The letter advised not to use greater severity towards him without 
necessity, which would only excite a new interest in liis favor. The mixture 
of truth and error, of humility and arrogance, of apparent obecUenco and direct 
resistance, which we find in the addresses of the army to the parliament, calls 
to our minds its own proceedings against the king, only the retaliation is the 
more bitter because the soldiers ironically quoted an examphi ofi morlcl for 
every step they took, from the journals of the legislatora^ who had now lost all 
their power. The latter, however, did not give up their cause as desperate, 
but endeavoured to combat the army with its own weapons, by means of 
petitions, and to bring over the capital, which was for the most part inclined 
to the Presbyterians, entirely to their own side. On tho 14 th of July, a repre- 
sentation to the following effect, said to be signed by .10,000 well-disposed 
young men, was presented, requesting the ^'restoration of the king and the 
parliament to their rights, the regulation of the government of the fchuroh, the 
abolition of the conventicles and of the undue liberty of religion, the punish- 
ment of the evil-minded, and tho disbanding of the arrny.^' 

This petition being ne.utraliacd by a second of an opposite tenor on tho 
following day, tho formation of tho militia in London impeded, and the Pres- 
byterian commanders removed; a number of citizens, young men, appren- 
tices, officers, sailors, and watermen presented, on the 24Ui of July, a third 
representation, founded on a solemn league and covenant. They demandetl 
that the army should not come any nearer, but that the king should come to 
London; that peace should be concluded on tho conditions proposed by him* 
on the 12th of May, and that all things still in dispute should bo speedily set- 
tled, in concert with tho Scotch. Those proposals and rcBolutions, they were 
resolved to defend with their lives and fortunes. The parliament, now stripped 
of all dignity and independence, had no alternative but to yielci to the power 
of the army or of the city. It chose tho former, rejected tho last-mentioned 
demands, and declared all persons who had joined in that petition to be 
traitors. The army, being informed of all these circumatancos, bid declared, 
on the 28th, that it v/ould not suffer such disobedience of the city to the 
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parliament, and would free it from all violence. On the other hand, the 
citizens boasted that they would treat with the same generosity that part of 
the parliament which acceded to their views, and accordingly, on the 25th of 
July, the sheriffs and some members of the common council appeared before 
the house of commons, with a petition that it would restore the mdcpendenco 
of the London militia, and favor its speedy organisation. 

Before any resolution could be taken, several thousand apprentices and 
others preferred a similar but much more violent petition; nay, they behaved 
in so riotous a manner that the seven lords (to which number the whole upper 
house was now reduced), immediately granted their petition, but then lied 
through a back door, and escaped by water. The house of commons, which 
did not wish to offend the army, most earnestly entreated the insolcmt peti- 
tioners to retire; but as their secret intention iinme<iiately to adjourn became 
known, the mob occupied all the doors; nay, the bolck^st entennl the hall, 
forcibly took the speaker, who was going to retire, back to his chair, made 
various demands, with loud cries, but especially the confirmation of what the 
upper houses had granted: the recall of the king to Loinlon, tiic return of the 
eleven members of parliament, the restoration of tlie militiia to its old footing, 
and the abolition of all ordinances against the petitioners./ 

THE HEADS OF THE PIIOFOSALS 

Charles was not inobservant of these violent proct'.edings in the city, and 
secretly expressed his approval of them, everything which served to place the 
two parties in an equipoise, or to embroil their affairs, being regarded by turn 
as favourable to the part which he was disposed to act as an umpire between 
them. 

As the natural consequence of such proceedings, and of the atbmipts 
which were continually made to detach the disalTcscted and the wavering 
from its ranks, the army had become more and more unitcul and organised 
with a view to the accomplishment of its objects, and much less scrupulous 
about an immediate proposal of those political reforms and arrangements 
which were deemed expedient for the public inten^st. While the city was the 
scene of the excitement and disorder now dcisoribed, the wisest men in the 
army, some of whom had been educated as lawycra, and otluu'S were naturally 
profound politicians, were employing themsclvivs in framing a scheme for the 
settlement of affairs which was to be submitted to the approval of the king and 
of the two houses.^ 

This scheme provided that a new parliament should be couvmied every 
two years, upon a principle of election which required the extinction of d(icayed 
boroughs, and which regulated the number of members for boroughs and coun- 
ties according to their relative extent and property. In its first session each 
parliament was to deliberate for one hundred and twenty days, after which 
space, and not before, it might be adjourned or dissolved by the king; and at 
the close of a second session of the same extent it (l.ssolved of course, In all 
cases of impeachment, the judgment of the commons was mack^ to bti n(K‘,essary 
to any sentence of condemnation pronounced by the lords, and the king was 
not to have the power to pardon when the two houses agn>ed in their verdict. 
The command of the militia was to be vested in the two houBes for tlie next 
ten years, and to be resumed by the king at the close of tliat interval with the 
consent of parliament. 

p This sclxeme called “The Heads of the Proposals" was dmwu ap by Iretoa.} 
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The persons who should constitute the council of state now to b<‘ appointed 
were to be chosen with the concurrence of all the negotiating part ies, and to 
hold their offices during good behaviour, but not for a longer p(a*iod than 
seven years. The parliament, which was to retain the power of war and |)eace, 
was also to nominate the officers of state for the. next tem ycairs, and after that 
time was to be empowered to present three candidates for eath of such offices, 
from which the king might make his selection. The prelai es might be restored, 
but without the power to inflict any civil penalty upon any man on account 
of religion; nor were any means to l)e employed to compel the use of the e.om- 
mon prayer, or the adoption of the covenant. With ih(^s(‘ luort^ important 
provisions, were some enlightened proposals with respee.t to the choosing of 
grand jurymen, the appointnumt of sheriffs, the right of petitioning, and tlic^ 
reform of various evils connected with tithes, law-suits, and imiirisonmcnt 
for debt. 


Some of the men who had been most oejeupied in tlie i)reparation of this 
scheme — a scheme which, all circumstances considered, was singularly wis(^ 
and moderate — were determined republicans; but they felt t.hat tlu'y had to 
negotiate for a nation in which an attachment to monarchy was still the pre- 
vailing sentiment, and not for the comparatively small sect which shared 
with them in their greater admiration of the commonwealths of ilu' ancient 
world. The conduct of the monarch, however, made this effort in the W’ay of 
compromise wholly unavailing. Ilis language, when these ovf'rtures were 
rnade to him, was so haughty and irritating as to destr(}y all hope of con- 
ciliation in those who proposed them, and excited regret and astonishment 
among his friends who listened to it. 

The mobs of the capital extorted the rc(piircd votes from the parliumeni 
on Monday the 26th of June, and on the following Thursday the speak- 
ers of both houses, with about foindeen lords, and one hundred common- 
ers, left the city, and two days latcu placed themsedves under the prot('Ction of 
the army on Hounslow Heath. Little authority attached to tlu,^ fragments of 
the two houses which remained at Westminster, and though th(^ force at the 
command of the* city was more iiuuku'ous than the army advancing against it, 
the want of that discipline, and deep interest in the matters at issue which 
characterised the army under t'airfax, rcnulered all the hostile pn'parations 
made by his' opponents rather ridiculous than formidahk^. On ih(‘ sevcmtli of 
August the arniy marclunl through London without tlie slightest appc^arance of 
opposition or disorder; the two houses assembled; the sp(‘ak(U‘s ixvsumed their 
seats; Fairfax received their thanks, and accepUnl from the hands of the lords 
and commons the office of consUibk^ of the Tower. 

The parliament, being reassembled after the interval of disorder from the 
26th of July to the 6th of August, was prevailed upon by t he oHuan's to 
make one more effort for ilio restoration of peace, which was done b;y ixaiom- 
mending the old propositions submitted to the king at Newcastle*, to his further 
consideration. Hut those propositions wore based upon thes leagiu^ and cove- 
nant, and the military leaders heard with much pleasure that the king pro- 
fessed to look upon the recent propositions of the army us morci tolerant and 
equitable, anil as being in consequence more adapted to become the ground- 
work of an adjustment. It was hoped that not more than three weeks would 
be requiixul to complete a settlement upon that basis. Hut nearly two montlis 
|)ass(*(I, and Cromwell and his colleagues were still, notwithstanding all their 
labour, at some distance from their object — so difficult was it to bring the 
council of otIi(‘ers and the iigitatora, and the lords and commons, to such an 
agrf^emeut as might be expected to obtain the approval of the king. 
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In the mean time it was ascertained that the monarch had no sincere 


intentions toward peace upon such terms. He still indulged the hope of ob- 
taining military aid from Ireland and Scotland, and llatte.rcd hirasedf that, by 
bringing an army of covenanters from the north against the army of the 
Independents, he should soon be placed in a position to summon the scattered 
royalists in both kingdoms to his standard, and so to recover wlmt he had lost. 
His intrigues with all these parties had led to the adoption of some extended 
and definite plana of action, when they were tletected by Cromwell and Heton, 
who, at their next meeting with Ashburnhani, expressed high indignatkm on 
account of the perfidy which they had discovered in his niastor. Charles soon 
experienced the evil effects of this conduct. The spirit of the army became 
daily more violent; and those who had been acemstomed to exercise the 
greatest control over it, began to look upon their power with apprehension. 
The agitators were heard to change tlaar discourse', and to complain openly in 
council, both of the king, and of the malignants jibout him. 

Much of the dangerous efficiency whicli these men possessed as speakers 
was the effect of then* having taken upon tliem the office of projiching. The 
clergy who were at first connected with the R('.vei*al regiments^ as chaplains, 
soon retired from a mode of life so little (congenial witJi their habits. They 
first saw war at the battle of Edgehill, and few of tlnnn exposeil thcmselvea to 
the sight a second time. But the conscviuencc was, iliat the sinwices of 
religion were left to fall almost into disus(‘., or to be conducted by military 
men. It is not to be doubted, howijver, that the republic*, anism of the private 
soldiers had been connected from the first, with not a little fanatical extrava- 


gance; and as this feeling increased in that ciuailer, and as mori' inoilenvtc^ 
men sometimes deemed it prudent to make', usi^ of if, in tla^ struggle of parties, 
it is not surprising that the more sober (common weaithmen and the levellers 
should have been confounded by th'ir etuauicis, and that the samc^ obnoxif)Us 
appellation should often have been given l,o both,. Tl\(5 imUviduals who placed 
themselves at the head of the malcontents in the army a,t this momcmt weno 
Major Scott, and the colonels Ewer and Rainsborough; and their ji^alousy 
was particularly directed against Cromw(dl, Irthion, a,ud Vane. 

On the 1st of November the agents of no less than sixteen regiments 
concurred in the adoption of a paper bewaring the tith' of An Agrecuimnt of the 
People, and containing the leading principhis of tins se.ct. According to this 
avowal of their opinions, they were coucc'rucHl to vest the sovcireign power in 
the representatives of the nation, indcp(3nd(5nt of thes constait or concurrence 
of any other person or persons — their constituents being their only superior. 
They claimed equal protection from the laws; exemption from all forced service 
either in the army or navy; and full liberty of nhgious worship. That par- 
liaments might be a more adequate rej)reBentation and extuT.ise of the* i)opuhu‘ 
sovereignty, it was urged that the right of suffragt^ should be mucli exteiukHl, 
and that all such assemblies should he convened an(‘W at the cjlos(3 of every 


two years, and the session of each year bo a sitting of six months. 

These proceedings were opposed with some aiilrit by the two houses, and 
were discountenanced in every practicable way by (Iromw^^ll and Ire ton, who, 
whatever may have been their private speculations, werc^ Batinfied that the 
country was in no state to bo governed by such principles, and still less by sueh 
men.‘ That something might be conceded to the temper of this faction, the 


> Ludlow 9 with Ms usual prejudice ai^alnst Cromwell, ascribes bis cowduct In this particular 
to a desire of making the army more aubsorvient to his plans of personal ambitlim, Tbit, of 
this there is no proof. His plans, so far as they can be known, no doubt promised more ad- 
vantage to himself than those which obtained the suffrage o^ the agitators and their adluir 
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parliament agreed to deprive the crown of its negative voice on bills, after 
passing the lords and commons; and Cromwell so far yielded to the stream 
as to vote with the council of officers upon the resolution that no further 
attempt should be made toward negotiating with the king. But these con- 
cessions did little to check the present spirit of insubordination, and it was 
manifest to sagacious men that, without prompt and decisive measures to 
curb this arrogance, all would be lost. 

EENDEZVOUS AT WARE — MUTINY SUPPRESSED 

Fairfax, who had always looked on the proceedings of the agitators with 
suspicion and displeasure, assembled a council of officers to deliberate on the 
best means of counteracting these projects, and of removing the distempered 
feeling in which they originated. It was resolved that the officers and agit^ 
tors should repair from the head-quarters at Putney to their different regi- 
ments, in order that their influence might be employed in restoring discipline — 
the ‘'agents” having been the parties just now most employed in producing 
this spirit of discontent, on which both the country and the parliament began 
to look with alarm. Several places of rendezvous were accordingly appointed, 
in the hope of finally adjusting all differences. In the mean time, the general 
urged on the parliament the importance of making some speedy arrangement 
for the payment of arrears, and on similar matters, as a course of proceeding 
that could not fail of rendering it manifest that the army was still intent on 
the good of the kingdom. 

This was on the 9th of November, the day after the meeting of the council 
of officers at Putney. On the same day a petition was presented to the house 
from certain agents of the army — the same who had drawn up " the case” 
of that body — praying the house to take the latter document into consid- 
eration. The "petition"’ and the "case” were both condemned, as opposed 
to the privileges of parliament, and to the fundamental government of the 
kingdom; but some steps were taken with a view to the payment of arrears, 
and toward making a better provision for the wants of the soldiers. 

On the 13th, the appointed rendezvous took place at Ware, the headquar- 
ters having been removed two days previously to Hertford. One brigade 
only had received orders to be present on that day ; but besides the six regi- 
ments which it included, two others made their appearance. The general 
■ began by reading to each regiment a remonstrance agreed upon by the council 
of officers, and addressed the men in such terms as called forth loud applause, 
and all seemed to join in the pledge "to adhere to the general,” notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made by Scott, Eyre, and others to induce them to declare for 
"the Agreement of the People.” 

Bu che two regiments present without orders were those commanded by 
Harrison and Lilburne, long known, particularly the latter, as the most muti- 
nous in the army. Harrison’s regiment appeared with a motto in their hat — 
"England’s freedom and soldiers" rights;” but were prevailed on by the gen- 

enta, but tlicy wore sucb as way liave originated in a more eniiglxteuod regard to the claims 
of his country. Mr. Godwin ^ also, has represented Cromwell as insincere in his transactions 
with the Icing, but founds his views on a tissue of surmisings which are nauch more amusing 
than satisfactory. Berkeley* states that tho king distrusted the officers, particularly Cromwell 
and Ireton, because they Would not accept of favours from him. Such conduct seems to be- 
speak the sincerity of their dealing with the king, and to refute the slanders which were cir- 
culated as to their intended promotion in the king's government. Mrs. Hutchinson.^ expresses 
herself fully satisfied as to Cromwell’s sincerity in these proceedings. According to a rumour 
sent abroad by that notorious court gossip the countess of Carlisle, Charles was pledged to 
create Cromwell earl of Essex, and to make him commander of the guard. 
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enil to destroy the mottoes, and to promise obedience. Cromwell now rode 
up to Lilburne’s ref!:iment, and called upon them to follow so proper an exam- 
ple. But he called in vain. The moment re(iuircd doe/ision. A council (jf 
war was called on the field, some fourteen of tlie more inutinouB were seined, 
three were condemned, and one of tliis number, chosen by lot, was instantly 
shot at the head of his regiment. Eleven were placed in tlie hands of the mar- 
shal as a security for the obedience of the rest. By this decided method of 
proceeding the boldest were intimidated, and discipline was restored, 


THE KING ESCAPES FROM HAMPTON COURT 

Five days before this occurnmee, Charles had niadf^ his escape from Hamp- 
ton Conrt.^ ITe had been led to regard tln^ changing lemj)or of the army with 
apprehension. The officers who endeavoured to serve him had become on 
that account exceedingly unpofiular. Ireton was exc^huled from tlie council 
of his colleagues, and Crornwcdl was thn^atened with impeaelimont; and the 
monarch saw, that, should the effort about to l>e mad(‘ to restore subordina- 
tion prove unsuccessful, not only his throne, but his life might be in imminent 
danger. But in what quarter should he seek an asylum? J t was the advice of 
some that he should go to London and present hiniself at once in the hous(^ of 
lords. But it was objected that such a proceculing would probably haul to a 
collision between the city and the army, and siiliject the king to tlie charge of 
encouraging a second war. 

In the nuain time, the Scottish commissioners pressed him to (l(^liv(u* him- 
self at once from his perplexities by accepting their propositions, His final 
resolution, and one formed prolialily under the dinudion f)f the parties who 
had connived at his escape, was to go to the Isle of Wight. Gharlos withdrciw 
froin Hampton Court on the evening of tll(^ lUh of November, and after 
riding with his attendants the whole of the night, whi(‘h was dark and stormy, 
reached Sutton in Hampshire the ru^xt morning at daybreak. Charles at 
length determined that Ashburnharn and Berkcdey should procecul at once to 
the Isle of Wight, and tliat, Iiaving apprised the govcTuor, Coloiud Ilammoud, 
of the assurance the king had received from Cromwell and otluTs conetuTiing 
the dangers which threatened him at Hampton Court, tlu^y should (^xpix^ss to 
hirn the confidence of the monarch in his readiness t.o serve him at such a 
crisk either by affording him protection or favouring^ his (‘scape*. 

Hammond listened to the conitnunication of his visitors with distrust and 
alarm. He at length professed hia readiness to receiver tlu^ monarch, but it 
was in terms so cautious as to justify suspicion. The goviTuor acfuimpaniial 
his guests on their return to Tichfield, whercs Ashburnharn, leaving him with 
Berkeley and another military officer below, ascended to tins king's apartmemt, 
and, stating what had passetl, added that the governor was in the house, pre- 
pared to fulfil the pledges he had given. Oluirles, with tfiat wavering judg- 
ment which he so often manifested during these vicissitudrvs, immediaU^ly laid 
his haml upon his breast, and exclaimed, '‘What! have you brouglit llam- 
mond with you? then I am undone, for I can now stir no moreT' Ashhurn- 
ham was much affected on hearing this expression, and others to the same, 
effect; but the king added, that things must now take the course tluy had 
assumed, and he so far suppressed hia feelings, as to receive the governor witli 
an air of cheerfulness and apparent cordiality, ^ The monarch, on his landing 
on the island, was lodged with much courtesy in Carialirooke castle; and the 
two houses were immediately apprised of his being there. 

Four days subsequent to hia landing in the Isle of Wight, Charles sent a 
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message to the parliament, stating the reasons which prevented his consenting 
to the abolition of Episcopacy, and to some other things proposed. About 
the same time Berkeley was sent to the head-quarters of tlie army at Windsor, 
to ascertain from the officers whether, as they had succeeded in their attempt 
to subdue the spirit of the mutineers, they were now prepared to forward a 
settlement on the basis of their late propositions. His communication was 
made to a council of officers, but was received in a manner which gave no 
promise of success. It was added, that these communications, which had 
been made by one regiment after another, had 
so far intimidated the more moderate men in 
the council of officers, that even Cromwell had 
confessed himself in fault, in having gone so far 
in his endeavours to promote an agreement with 
the king. It was also stated, that the leaders 
in this disaffection had formed a resolution to 
bring the king to trial, and that many trembled 
to think of what might in that case ensue. The 
king, in the language of Cromwell, could not 
be &usted.'' The army was more thoroughly 
persuaded of that fact than himself ; and these 
two circumstances at once determined the 
conduct of Cromwell and the fate of the 
monarch. 

The parliament, in answer to the letter re- 
ceived from the king, determined that four bills, 
relating to the most material points at issue, 
should be submitted for his assent, and that a 
treaty should be commenced to settle the minor 
questions which remained. The first of these 
bills provided that the command of the military 
should be vested in the parliament during 
the next twenty years, together with a power 
of resuming that command even after that 
period, whenever the^ two houses shoukl 
deem such a proceeding necessary to the 
safety of the kingdom ; the second required 
a proclamation to be issued, justifying the 
acts of the parliament in the late war, and 
making void all declarations to the contrary; 
the third called upon the king to annul all 

patents of peerage of a date subsequent to the nunovalof th(‘ groat seal from 
London in 1642, and declared that peers created in futuu'- should not have.', 
the power of sitting and voting in parliament without the consimt of the lords 
and commons; and the fourth ijave the two houses the power of adjournment 
from place to place, and from time to time, at their own pleasure.^ 
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1 The following is the account given by Clarendon*® of the import of those bills “ Bv 
one of them he was to confess the war to have been raised by him, and that he was guilty of 
all the blood that had been spilt, By another, he was totally to dissolve the govarmnent of the 
church by bishops, and to grant all the lands belonging to the church to such uses as they pro- 
posed, leaving the settling a future government in the place thereof to further time and coun- 
cils. By a third, he was to grant and settle the militia in the manner and in the persons pro- 
posed, reserving not so much power in himself as any subject was capable of. In the last 
place, ho was to sacrifice all those who had served or adhered to him to tho mercy of the par- 
liament." How are we to account for such misrepresontation 7 
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The anawer of the king was, that nothing which he had hitherto Hufft^red, 
or could at present apprehend, would iiulace him to give his asBont to these 
preliminarios so long as the matters which were to follow remained inuk^Un'- 
mined. Charles appears to have been disposed to this course, partly by Iuh 
fear that the parliament might not be able to make good its (m‘.rtur(‘B against 
the less friendly temper of the aimy; and still more by the interference of tlie 
Scotch commissioners, who assured him that Scotland was willing to forego 
her absolute demands on the matter of the covenant, for thci sakii of a pcaci^ 
with him, and in order to prevent the affairs of the country from passing into 
the hands of the Independents. In fact, a treaty to this effect was signed at 
Carisbrooke, before the king returned his answer to the two houses. 

When Cixarles despatched that message, it was in the hoi)(^ of lieing able 
to make his escape, and, by placing himself at the head of an army of cov- 
enanters and royalists on the borders of the two kingdoms, to accornpliBh by 
a second war what he failed to achieve in the first. But every attempt so far 
to elude the vigilance of Hammond was without effect, though the monarch 
found means of frequent correspondence with his family and adherents. 
Parliament, on receiving his message, decided that no further addrc'ss should 
be made to Mm, and the army pledged itself to support the two houses in that, 
resolution; and, with a reference to the conduct of the Scots, it was diM’-lared 
that all persons making an overture to the monarch without consent of par- 
liament should be liable to the penalties of high treason.^^ 

the vote of non-addresses and the ''second civil war’' 

Cromwell exultingly communicated the result of the proccijdings at Caris- 
brookc to Col. Plarnmond. "The house of commons has this day vot(al as 
follows:— 1st. They will make no more addresses to the king; 2n(l. None shall 
apply to him without leave of the two houses, upon pain of Ixang guilty of high 
treason; 3rcl They will receive nothing from the king, nor shall any other 
bring anything to them from him, nor receive anything from the king/' The 
lords adopted the resolution, after some debate. IJnhws there be somi'. speedy 
change, the end will be accomplished that the majority in parliament con- 
tended for, "to settle the commonwealth without the king/' That majority 
in the commons was a very formidable one — 141 to 91; and their resohition 
is justly described bj^Hallam^ as "a virtual renunciation of allegiance/' 
But, however the notion of a sovereign representative assmubly as the gov- 
ernment suited for England might please the political (uithumasts and the 
military fanatics, the great body of quiet people, who desired the protection 
of the law under a limited monarchy, were not prepared tf) endure that a 
democracy should be thrust upon them at the point of the sword, I )is(u)ntent 
was verv generally spread. Murmurings would shortly grow int,o riwolts. 
Cromwell, who saw better than most men the inevitable result of political and 
religious discords, whilst the supreme authority was so unsi^ttfed, triinl to 
effect some reconciliation between Presbyterians and IndependentH. Tim 
dinner at which Cromwell assembled them was given in vain. " One would 
endure no superior, the other no equal/' 

Ludlow, 9 who thus describes the result of this attempt, relates more 
minutely .the proceedings of another meeting at which he was present. The 
grandees of the house and army, of whom he terms Cromwell the head, "would 
not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, arisibcratical, or demo- 
cratical government; maintaining that any of them might be gciod in tliem- 
selves, or for us, according as Providence should direct us/' TOe common- 
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wealth’s men boldly deolared against monarchjr; that the king had broken 
his oath, and dissolved their allegiance; maintained that he had appealed to 
the sword, and should bo called to account for the effusion of blood; after 
Avhich an equal commonwealth, founded upon the consent of the peoph •. The 
discussion, solemn as it was, had a ludicrous termination. '‘Crooiwell,” says 
Ludlow, "professed himself unresolved; and having learned what he could 
of the principles and inclinations of thosO present at the confcreuc.o, took up 
a cushion and flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs; but I over- 
took* him with another, winch made him hasten down faster than he desired/' 
Cromwell told Ludlow the next day that "he was convinced of the desirable- 


ness of what was proposed, but not of the feasibleness of it.” 

There was a meeting some time after, conducted in a very different mood 
by Cromwell — a meeting of officers of the army at Windsor Castle, as reported 
by Adjutant-Genera] Allen. These zealous men spent one whole dav in prayer. 
They were exhorted by Cromwell to a thorough consideration of their actions 
as an army, and of their ways as private Christians. They became convinced 
that the Lord had departed frorn them, through "those carnal conferences 
which they held in the preceding year with the king and his mrty.” They, 
with bitter weeping, took sense and shame of their iniquities. They came to a 
clear agreement that it was their duty to go forth and fight the encniies that 
had appeared against them. They finally came to a resolution, "That it 
was our duty, that, if ever the Lord brouglit us back again in pfuicci, to call 
Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that blood he had shed, 
and mischief he had done to his utmost, against the Lord's cause and people 
in these poor nations,.” These men, not hypocrites, not wholly fanatics, arc 
very terrible in their stern resolves. They will go forth to fight "the enemies 
that had appeared against them” — and then! There is a reaction in many 
quarters in England. The Scots are preparing to invade. A second civil war 
is fast approaching. 

When the parliament passed their resolution to receive no more commu- 
nications from the king, and to forbid all correspondence with him, they pub- 
lished a. declaration imputing all the misfortunes of his reign to himself per- 
sonally, and not to evil counsellors, as had been the custom before monarchy 
had lost its reject even in the eyes of those who were opposed to its evil 
government. But the nation was tired of its distractions. It wearied for 
some permanent settlement that might end the hoarse disputes and subtle 
intrigues of parliament and army, of Presbyterian and Independent; that 
might free the possessors of rank and property from the dread of wild men with 
notions of social equality; that might restore industry to its healthful func- 
tions, and put an end not only to the cost of a standing military force, but to 
its fearful resistance to civil power. The desire of the peaceful portion of the 
nation was feebly heard amidst the surrounding clamour. 

The attempt to express their impatience of existing evils by riot and revolt 
was necessarily a vain attempt. Inis spirit was displayed in the city of Lon- 
don, at the beginning of April. Cromwell and some of the other leaders 
attend a common-council; but they find the Presbyterians indisposed to listen 
to what they call " their subtleties.” The next day there is a formidable riot. 
It is Sunday. The Puritan strictness in relipous observances, and in minor 
matters,^ has come to be less respected than before the close of the war. Royal- 
ists, amidst their contempt for what they deem fanaticism, are how mixing 
again in the ordinary intercourse with the despised roundheads. The theatre 
is now not wholly proscribed. On that Sunday, the 9th of April, there are 
apprentices playing at bowls in Moorfields dunng church-time. They are 
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ordered to disperse by the militia guard; but Oiey fighi whili tfh(‘. gua,nl, and 
hold their ground. Soon routed by cavalry, th(\y raiw' i.lu^ old cry of '^Clubs" ; 
are joined by the wah^.ruien, a numerous and* f()rniid!il)le body; fight on 
through the night; and in I, lie morning liave ^lossession of Ludgat.e and Nmv- 
gate, and have streiched chains across all the great thoroughfares. 

There are forty hours of this tumult, in whieh the. prevailing cry is^^‘ (5oil 
and King Charles.” At last a body of cavalr>^ arrive from Wesiminsie.r; 
there is an irresistible charge of the men who had iiddim down far mon^ t errible 
assailants; and that movement is at an end. Hut in many (.owns Hum. luv. 
similar riot-s. 

In Wales some Presbyterian oflicers of tlie parliamentary army, with 
(Colonel Poyin* at tluur head, lui\ai raised a far more formida,bl(^ insurixudion. 
Pembroke Ihstle is in their hands. ''Fhey soon liave posH(‘ssion of Clu‘psiow 
(Castle. The genl.ry liave proclaimed Mie king. Jt. is a Presbyierian-royaHsi 
insurrection, alliiul in principle with IIk' ]Mirpos(*s of Hie moderate Presliyte- 
rians of Scoth‘uuh who are organising t iudr army for Hm‘ march int.o l^higland. 
The. Welsh outhnaik is soincuvluit prema.t.ur('; Imt. luw'md.lH'k'ss it is very fonuid- 
ahle. Tt is alarming enough to d(Mna.nd tlu' pca-sonal care of Ideutenantr 
Cemmil Croniwcdh Ih^ leaves Loudon on (he ,*ird of May, with fivs' ivginu'iits. 
The Londoners an^ glad to he freisl from his pri'seiu'e; for a, niinonr lias Ikhsi 
spread that the army at Whitehall are about l.o at.taek and plundm- (he city. 
Petitions were adilressed to the commons tJia.t the army should rimiove 
furtluw; and that. Hie militia should b(‘ plaiHul nnd(*r the c.omma.nil of Skifipon. 

The naudhm gave Hie PnNsbyt, (‘rians aga,in (.he command in paiiia.m(mt; 
and it was voted on the 28th of Ajiril, tha,t Hie fundanumial govu'nmieiit. of tlu‘ 
kingdom by king, lords, and commons, should not be duuigcd; and (hat (he 
resolutions forbiilding all coimnunieaii(»n with (.he king should 1>(‘ r('seind<‘d. 
Popular demonstrations immediately followiul the ik'parturi' of (troniwdl. 
SuiT(‘y g('ntlemen, fretdiolders, and yeonum, came to W(‘s(.minslcr with a. pt‘li» 
lion tiiat the king should he restored wit h ail the spkmdour of his niuM'stors. A 
broil ensued bi'tween the purlin, mentary guard and these jHdhioiun's, who askeil 
the soldiers, Why do you stand hm-e (ogua.rd a cornua, ny of rogiU‘s?” S(‘vt‘rnl 
of Hie Surr(\y men, and one of Hi(‘ guanl, W(‘re killetl. The royalists of Kmit 
organised Huunselyes in a far more formic la, hie sha,p(‘. Th(‘y stymied Sandwidi 
and Dover; appointed as geiierai, (hiring, Earl of Norwich*; and asstanblcd at 
Rochester to the number of sc'ven Hiousand. Troops were nus(‘d for th(‘ royal 
service in the eastern and midland c(nmth‘H. 


More dangerous to the ruling powers than all Huvse dimionsl, rat ions, was 
the defection of the fleet. The unsteadiness and the incoiiHlaiH'y, Hu‘ ji^alcmsy 
of the government under which the sailors serv<Hl, btdongial to a, pmlod wlien 
the government had long been indifferent to the national honour. Tluwt 
characteristics altogether passed away whem th(‘ hrst, thought of Hh‘ English 
fleet was how ”not to be fooled by the foreigner.” 

The sailors of 1648 put their admiral on shore., and carriinl Ihcar ships l,o 
Holland, to place them under the command of the princii of Wfd(‘H, who ap« 
peared in the Channel — and did nothing. The royalists wtte in the Inghest, 
exultation. They expected the king soon to be again at tluur Innul. Ihe 
earl of Holland had turned once more to what he thought would he iht^. winning 
side; and his mansion at Kensington was again the resort of cavaliius. Huti 
the king does not appear amongst thorn. An attempt at escape from Caris- 
brooke has a second time failed, ()n the Blsi of May, Hammond wrote to the 
parliament that the king had again nearly effeeted his escape. 

Another dread now came over the rresbyterkn party. 'Iliey would 
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witli ihf' ixhi.u,; inii. IIh'V v.nuS<1 inkt^ sirono; nu^tisurcs a,i!:fri:i,s( 
royalists. AH papisis rml lualigiaiiits^ woro, baiiisluid from Loudoii iimkT 
iiitn'i' st'voFf' paiiahii'S I'toion*. 'A’lis dirariofl l,o prot‘<'0(! with !il! 

liis hoTA's !i,i!;a!iis1, tin* iiisdri^iails In lOaii ;uui lAssax iiiul the oMior imariik!.' 
r.ruuial Loialmi. ‘ilioy issuad ii(‘\v ordinaiici's ajuoiiust Iionas}’, wliiah :dTf'ci(Mi 
liio ifidopoiuloisi.s: and ayaiiist, swcariiiir, whlcJi toudnul the (‘:ivalio!> vc^ry 
yoiiora! ajhi iSu* arn;y marohod iuio lOmi; dispemsod ilie iiisiir- 

, Al.’ud.i i'no; and I)y riipid siK‘.(‘C'’sst‘s, wlioirvt'r 


Sir: 


gviiis aflrr ail ohiiSiiKila liyiht al 
also Ihoo was ro:iis,aiir<\ pnl. dnwi; la.' 'li'in, a; spirit. Lord aflar liav 

iiiy' iod sovoral t.limisarid num to Idarklu'at li, (‘\j)(‘cting assisianra in Londoip 
was eoinp<'lii‘d l.o soi* (.he* desin’iioa of (lis fullu\V(n*s, and lie crossed tlu‘ dlnnse's 
iid.o hksox. 1’hero |.!ie eoniost was na»re Lord Ca.p(‘I a.nd Sir 

Lie‘.irh‘.s Imoas ijiul cnlleelcd a. Jar|i;e, rorer, willi which (luyv iuiendetl lo mnreli 
fr(HU (/olc.la's.lrr upo!i Loiidoti. i'’iuri'i{x Investei! (,!ie lowji; and for two 
inoiiliis t'licn* \v:!s a (enewal of tlu' former of blockade and sue, !»;(», until 
the place was lairrendeix'd on (h«' 27(h uf An, ansi. 

The i.rinmpli of Idiirfax was tarnished by a.ii oxta^piion to liis usual Imtsiaii- 
ily. Sir idiarics faiea.s and Sir (h’orao Lisjt^ wero (.riisl by court-marl hd, and 
weni sl’iol,. d'he ea,!i <h‘ llollaiul and (lie 3 oima duk(^ of lUickinaham brok<‘ out 
in revxdt !ii Linas! on-tui-d’haiues, wlie.n die main a,rmy of du; parliafiieidi was 
inveslina (hih'hesU'r. 'Theri* was an action near Ivinjijston, in which l.layy winx^ 
defeated: and |):e;s!h,y into Iferlfords.hire, die n’lmiant wa.s cut up at- SI.. 
Meot’s !iy a. doiaelmieni from l.h(' arm>^ of Fairfax, a,n(l IFolIand was dikeii 
prisoner. In ail (hr,.o niHvemonfs, ue ,o‘e die a.bsence of any suprtaiH^ or«:aii” 
ieiiiij:; powma 'I'hey weiv isolated effort ly wliich were quickly su[)prensf‘d. 
Wlial.i-ver ndseries Ikiyiand liad still to eJiduuy it was fretal from ilio misery 
of a lon<; pariisaii waiiaiv 


Tlin SOOl'Cll INVASION ANO THU HA'CTnU OF FUKSTON (lOtS A.l>.) 

In Wales, where tlu‘ resistanca^ in (he parlianicmt wiis tnoro concent raitai, 
the pn‘S(nua‘ (‘veii of (komwell wiis not a|. first sueta^ssfuh He Is before ikm- 
brokty tniti he has no art ilhay to make short work of Uk^ siege. It was not till 
the 10th of July that llu* town and (aisth^ of Pembroke wawe surrendenal to 
him. Six (kyys before tlu^ ca.j)itulation tlu^ Siaittish army (‘utmaal Kngland, 
uiuk'r Uu‘ iluke of Ilainill.on. [I(‘ w.as joined by five thousand hhiglish under 
Sir Ma.nnaduk(‘ Langdale. 1'he Fnglish geiua’a], laLinbert, was retreating 
lK‘fon‘ tlaan, having Ixaai dinad.ial by (‘romwell lo a.void an (mgagiaiumt, and 
to fall back, 'hwo days after thi' surrmHlm’ of Pmubroko, Cromwell was on his 
mareh from t lu^ w(‘st. I hi waihal not for orders. He knew where he was 
want.ial At (his juneture a charge of treason ha,d beem preferred against him 
by Major lluutlngton, an otlhair of the army, wdiieh had been countenanced 
liy some. iiKonbers of both houstss. He was accusial of endeavouring, by 
betraying 11 h‘ king, jiarlianumt, and army, to advance himself. The. oceasion 
was not op|)ortun(‘ for sueh an attempt. Wlieii lie left London he was ecpially 
dlsUist,(J'ul to tht‘ PuNsbytci'inns and the eommonweulth’s men — ‘who, with 
some, wtait liy th(‘ gmus'ul naiuc^ of levtdl(u*s. 


fill 


of t,hc^ Scottish nation. T1 k‘, tuNaiy which had been concludcxl with the king 
at (iarisbrookt* gav(‘ satisfaction only to a portion of the Presbyterians. The 
S(‘.c)ttish paTlia,!U(int, intkauiced by the duke of Hamilton and others, who 
prt)lV‘ssed moderate i)nnciplcNs of ecck^siasiical government, gave the engage- 
ments of that tr(udy their zealous support, especially that clause which pro- 
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vicled that a military force should be sent to England to reinstate the king 
in his authority. They were in consequence called the '' engagers. '' But 
the clergy generally proclaimed that Charles had not conceded enough for 
the establishment of their form of worship in England to warrant a war for 
his assistance. The marquis of Argyll, and other powerful chiefs who had 
fought against Montrose, were burning with resentment against the royalists 
of their own country, and were strenuously opposed to what was meant as an 
aid to the royalists of England, An army was however raised; and the 
engagers, with a raw and ill-disciplined force, crossed the Border. 

Tjie march of Cromwell, from the extremity of South Wales to the heart 
pf Lancashire, was accomplished with a rapidity which belongs only to the 
movements of great commanders. He had to gather scattered forces on his 
way, and to unite liimself with Lambert in Yorkshire. He was determined 
to engage with an enemy whose numbers were held to double his own. 
Through the whole breadth of South Wales, then a pastoral country, but now 
presenting all the unpicturesque combinations of mining industry, he advanced 
to Gloucester. This forced march of some hundred and fifty miles through 
Wales was an exhausting commencement. ''Send me some shoes for my 
poor tired soldiers,” wrote Cromwell to the executive committee in London. 
At Leicester he received three thousand pairs of shoes. At Nottingham he 
confers with Colonel Hutchinson, and leaves his prisoners with him. His 
cavalry have pushed on, and have joined Lambert at Barnard Castle. AH 
Cromweirs forces have joined the northern troops by the 12th of August. 
The Scots, who, having passed Kendal, had debated whether they would 
march direct into Yorkshire, and so on towards London, have decided for the 
western road. The duke of liamilton thinks he is sure of Manchester. Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale is their guide through the unknown ways into Lan- 
cashire, and leads the vanguard. ^ There is very imperfect communication 
between the van and the rear of this army. 

On the 16th of August the duke is at rrcston._ The same night Cromwell 
is at Stonyhurst. Langdale, to the loft of Hamilton^s main body, has ascer- 
tained that the dangerous enemy is close at hand and sends notice to the 
duke. "Impossible,” exclaims Hamilton; "he has not had time to bo here,” 
The next morning Cromwell has fallen upon Sir Marmaduke, and utterly 
routed him, "after a very sharp dispute.” Hamilton’s army is a disjointed 
one. His cavalry in considerable numbers are at Wigan, under the command 
of Middleton, TOen the affair was settled with Langdale, there was a skirm- 
ish close by Preston between Hamilton himself and seine of Oroinwoll’s troop- 
ers. The duke was separated from his main force of infantry, under Bailhe, 
but rejoined them only to see the bridgii of the Ribblo won by the enemy in a 
general battle. Cromwell describes the first four hours’ fighting in a country 
an enclosure and miry ground, as " a hedge dispute.” This being ended, the 
Scots were charged through Preston; and then not only was the bridge of the 
Kibble won, but the bridge of Over Darwen. Night was approaching, which 
put an end to any further fighting on the 17th. ^ 

The Scottish generals in a council of war determined to march off, as soon 
as it was dark, without waiting for Middleton and his cavalry. The wether 
was rainy; the roads heavy; their men were wet, weary, and hungry. Tliey 
left their ammunition behind; and the next morning were at Wigan Moor, 
with half their number. No general engagement took place that day; and 
the Scots held Wigan. . 

Cromwell writes, " We lay that night in the field close by the enemy; being 
very dirty and weary, and having marched twelve miles of such ground as I 
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never rode in all my life, the day being very wet.’’ The next day the Scots 
moved towards Warrin^on; and after some hard fighting, General Baillie 
surrendered himself, officers, and soldiers, as prisoners of war. The duke, 
with three thousand horse, was gone towards Nantwich. His course w^as 
undeterminded. The country people were hostile. His own men were mutin- 
ous. He surrenders to Lambert, and is sent prisoner to Nottingham. 

The Scottish army was now utterly broken and dispersed. The news of 
Hamilton’s complete failure in the invasion of England was the signal for the 
great Presbyterian party that had opposed the policy of the engagers to rise 
in arms. Argyll assembled his highland clans. In the western lowlands 
large bodies of peasantry, headed by their preachers, marched to Edinburgh. 
The memory of this insurrection has endured to this hour in the name of Whig. 
It was called the whiggamore raid,” from the word used in the west of Scot- 
land when the carter urges forv^ard his horses with Whig! whig! (get on); as 
the English carter says, Gee! gee! (go). Argyll was restored to power. The 
most zealous covenanters were again at the head of the executive authority. 
Cromwell entered Scotland on the 20th of September, and was received at 
Edinburgh, not as the man to whose might their brave countrymen had been 
compelled to yield; but as the deliverer from a royalist faction that miglit 
again have put the national religion in peril. ^ 

At the commencement of this second war, a resolution had passed in the 
parliament, May 11th, which declared that no quarter should be given to the 
persons found in arms on the pretence of serving the king. Two years had 
passed since a war waged against the king had ended in making him prisoner ; 
and as the parliament was now in fact the great authority of the nation, all 
men taken in arms against it were to be treated as rebels, and became liabk?, to 
the penalties of treason. A council of war was accordingly convened at Col- 
chester, on the fate of the leading delinquents who had now become prisoncra; 
and it was determined that, in consequence of the innocent blood which they 
had caused to be shed, three of their number should suffer death, two of the 
condemned persons being Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle. Capcl, and 
several others, generously declared that they were themselves as guilty as the 
men doomed to die, and requested to share in their fate. But the council ad- 
hered to its decision. 

Lucas, making bare his chest, shouted in defiance, ‘^Firc, rebels!” His 
body fell lifeless; Lisle embraced it affectionately, and, turning to the soldiers, 
bid them approach nearer. One of them said, ^'Fear not, sir, we shall hit 
you.” He replied, “I have been nearer to you, my friends, and you have 
missed me.” This sanguinary deed, whoever may have been its great mover, 
attaches indelible disgrace to all who were parties to it. The royalists had 
descended to many acts of cruelty; but this proceeding was without parallel 
in the history of the civil war. After the ordinance of the lltli of May, 
these sufferers might have been dealt with by the civil power as traitors, with 
as much appearance of justice as was usually attendant on stat<5 prosecuticuis; 
but their death, inflicted under such circumstances, could not fail to exhilafc 
them, in the view of dispassionate men, as the victims of revenge, and the 
martyrs of loyalty. 

It was with great difficulty that Hamilton had prevailed on the estates 
in Scotland to concur in the proposed invasion of England; and tlie news of 
his defeat at once turned the scale against him in that country. Argyll, his 
great opponent, took possession of the government. Cromwell himself soon 
made his appearance m Edinburgh, and, having done what w«ifl conaidcrcul 
expedient to secure the ascendancy of the party of Argyll, contented himself 
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witls procimn,c^ t'hat no ptM'ffon who had talo^n amis ;i!i;a,i!ist: ilm I'higlisli fKirlia,- 
maul should bi? doomed to any plaoi^ of irusi or (‘siiolunHSiL l^’roiii 

the extent and the detenu inatioii of t(ie <‘lTori.s whieh \V(‘re durini!; (Jiis 
siininier in favour of the kinj*;, it. Is nuuiifest Uia.t Iht! Pivshylerians, in pro- 
posing so considerable a re(iiietiori of the a.nny, must !ia,ve Ixhmi iiisirn^eiv, or 
liave been almost entirely igiioraiit of tli(‘ fe(‘ling of the (‘.oiintry uiiieh tlay 
aspirral to govern. The arm.y in whieh, avconlitig to their |H»li«*y, it would 
h:iV(‘ been necessary to eoiifi(le at. this juu(‘,iur<*, must haAa‘ been one having 
its discipline and valour in a gneii degn^e to juajuinn and oiun in eo*!i.se<|:ience, 
tliaJ. would, ill all probabilityj liave been spiaHlily subdued by Use Itiiglish 
ro3’aUst.s alone. 

Bui l)y a series of act ions, wliicli tln‘ bravi'st, and tlie niosi, discaplimMi 
nnny in Europe^ coaid alonti have achievaal, the, risings in the souih win'e, 
supianssed, and Hie invasion fnan Un‘ north was made, to end in llu^ sul^jectioii 
of the invaders. The Preshy lorians, howewan*, c.ontiniied to Hatter theinselvtvs 
with having acted priulently, inasminHi as this dou!>lt‘ nvert.hrow of ilui roy- 
alists must serve to dcKStroy all hope in the king of assistance fnaii his more 
immediate adherents, while ilu* avowed liostiiiiy of t.lu^ soldimy imisti show 
tliat from them he had everything to than •— leaving him no prospect, of n‘ga,in- 
ing his throne, except by sucli a eoueurnmcc^ wit.h t.lu', ov(aiun‘s of l,lu‘ Brt‘,sby- 
teria.iis as should unite t.hem entirely in his favour, a,nd enable tluan to resist 
the machinations and the power of his more relentic'.ss opponents. 


TREATY OE NEWFORT AND ANTI-HOYALLST FEI'UINO 

Such was the condition and tengier of piarth^s, vvluai, ilu^ voh^ (H' non- 
ad(lre.sses being repealed, furtlier iK‘gotiarion was (‘nteuMl upon betwiam the 
parliament and the king. This treaty, known hy tlii' na.iiu^ of th(' tivaty of 
Newport, was based upon the propositions whieh had bemi submit.ted to the 
monarch at Hampton Court; and (Iharh^s, ai'tur many at, tempts tu (wade or 
modify the proposals of the parliamentary eoinmi.ssioiuus, assinited to the 
whole, with the following exw'pt.ions only:— tha,t the olliee of the bishops 
should be suspended for three y(‘a.rs, but not a,boHsh(‘(l: tha.t the Episcopal 
lands which had been sold should he reidainuMi, at tlic^ fartlu'st after niiKjty- 
nine 3^ears; that an act of indemnity sliould be passial in favour of his follow- 
ers, without exception — so far as to admit tlie most obnoxious of the excepted 
persons to compound for their offencivs; and t.hat the adofition of the covenant 
should not be enforced either in his own c.asii, or in that of any other piuson. 

But it soon became evident that the a,rmy and the party whicli adhered 
to it in the city were not disposed to an agreement with the king (wen upon 
his full acceptance of the pro[)OHitions now submitbul to him. A [Kd.ition 
was presented to the commons from ^M-housa-nds of wiT-aJTtHdcd pen- 
sons in and near London,” which, while it recogiiiscul the monarchy and the 
peerage, deprived them of nearly all their privik^ges, and pra.y(Ml tha.l, th(^ par- 
liament “would lay to heart the blood spilt, ami the infinite, spoil a, ml havoc 
that had been made of peaceable, harmless p(H)pl(u by (uxpnsss (lommission 
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the justice of God, and to appea.se His remaining wrath.” 

The course of proceeding thus suggeatcHl from the cit.y was dwedt upon, 
with the greatest confidence in its rectitude, by one to atioth(*.r in tlui army. 
It was commonly said that the land had been dcdilcd with blood, and could 
not be cleansed but by the blood of him who had shed it; ami p^d.itions w(u*(i 
presented to Fairfax from the regiments under Ireton and Ingoldsby, which 
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lirged that “impartial and sh^adiy jinliaa .should oa done U{)rui aJI crhuhad 
persons^ that tiu^ same course she.uld iho talon in the case d' kiiip; or lord, :is 
in that of the [atorost <*omnir>Ju*r; and} ((jah a,!- persons who slioald speak or 
act in behalf of the kin^o tmlil arapdhied uf iii(‘ charj^ie ^ f ;J*eddiny ioneoeirt 
bloofl, iJiifrht he procoeflal a^i^'-aiusi as Iralinisd’ This pr^iticei was pn*. 
ForJed oa the hStji of tjci.olx'r. i )n the doth (>1* Ncwemhf'r, a reiiienstran/e^ 
atinpled imaidmu sislv b}' th(^ council of odiwa's, \u‘}S presented hy a depot, at'ei 
IVojo that 1 )j'hIv, iiTid recomnietidod to Hie attejiiion (d‘ th^’ lious(‘ hr Miirf.;", 
in wiiivh it was iirg'('d that the proscoA t,n:ity with the should ho aban- 
doned, and that jiuliciai proceedings shonid be instituted agahist hhn, f n. 
account of the evils done by him; that the muiiarcdiy slsould lx‘ elect ive, 
that furiu’c pariianKmts sliouhl be. annual or hieimiai, with a sure provisien 
for tlieir b(‘ing regularly coDVcned; that the ehxhive fra!!chis!;s should 
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rendered more general and equal; and tiiafc no moiiarc}\ slioidd be allowed a 
negative' v^)ic^^ on hills. 

The Presl'iyterlans, wdicn these ileinands came before tliera, opposcil Ih.em 
with courage and perseverance, and on a division exhibited a large jnajei'uy. 
They knew the fei'ling of the country to be against sueli exl,reim' loeasm-e,;; 
and thtq; ho[f^‘d, by a speinly agnaaiumt W'iUi the king, to i»rer\,h(din bn; 
abettor.'^ of (luan Avidn confusion. But the military lenders weie no! igmeand 
that sucii was the fadiey of tlu‘ir oppciiumts, and tin^y adopted m(‘a,ns f s" the 
greater security oi the king’s pt'r.som Nor c.ouhl (lharli's avoid sfH'ing the 
danger which ihrerdeuied him. il(‘ accordingly, a,s in the; elevimlh hour, cort- 
sented, witli still sni;dl(;r modiihc.'dions, to tlu- most ohuf^xious of the pnsposb 
fcions from the two houses, lie did not agree, evtu) at this iinep to a,b.!h.ili 
Episcopa,c\y, or to alienate its wealth for ever, but' he allow (‘d thi' resioi'al.hiii 
of them to In; matters depiaident on the ])leasure cd parlianumt. 

Chmies, in parting from ilu; parliamentary comrnLssioiK'rs, expjes.sed his 
fears that wdiat he had now done would prove to liave beem done loo late. 
On the following morning nows was privately conveyed to him that an a,rme«l 
force was on its way to mak(* him prisoner. Ills athauianls eutmated iiim to 
consult his .safety idy an imnualiate es(;ape; but lie spoke of liis piromlse in 
wait twenty days for the ausw(;r of parlianamt; of his phulgc; not lireak the 
pcrele whiich had been grantcal to him; and clung to so many sonrcf‘S of h'-' Ci- 
tation, that' night came, and, insUaul of Hying for his liha he nhirial to his 
chainlier. AI)out miilnigiit the (‘xpec.ted force arriv(;d; early iis tlm fnoniing 
the king was smuinoaed 1,0 l((ave liis |)res(‘nt lodgings; and in eanirse of 
that day was committed a prisoni-r to ilursf, (iisile, an lalifna; standing 011 a 
low projecting f>iece of hind, jdmed by a na.rrow causeway to tin; coast of 
Hariipshina TIk' nanoval of Uk' king from Harisbrooke was on the dOth 
of November. On the fhiy pnweding, a dcaharatlon was issiual by the otlieius, 
which desen!)(;d tiu; majority of the parliaimmt as coasisUng of imai who, in 
the possession of power, had ceases! to v.alue lh(ar firineiples, and set forth, in 
obscure, hut significant terms, tin; fiigh t'rust which iit this extraordinary 
crisis had been coiumittcd by ilic manifest will of Providence to tiie arrnya^ 


piambs piJiiGK 

On the Monday the commons are (UHaling a, 11 clay — they are dc!)ating 
till five o’clock on Tuesday morning the; hih of L)ecembt;r, 1(148 — whoth(;r 
the king’s concessions in the treaty (4 Nh'wport are a ground of scttkmienb 
The practised orators have been li(.;ard again and again orr this gix'at qmjsiion* 
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There is an old man amongst them — one who has only been a member three 
weeks — who boldly stands up for the cause of fallen rna,jest/y. He is no royal 
favourite, he says. The favours he has received froni the king and his party 
were, the loss of his two ears — his pillorings, his imprisonihents, his fines. 
It was Ptynne, who spoke for hours; with honest energy, but witlx no great 
prudence when he described the army at their very doors as ^'inconstant, 
mutinous, and unreasonable servants.” Yet, whatever niiglit have been the 
effect of this learned man’s courageous effort for reconciliation, tlui very 
recital of his ancient sufferings must have revived in some a bitter recollection 
of past tyrannies, and a corresponding dread of their return. The house 
decided, by one hundred and twenty-nine to eighty-threc, that the king’s 
concessions are a ground of settlement. 

Tlicrc was another assembly on the same day whose resolutions at that 
moment were of more importance even than a vote of the commons. Ludlow 
says, “ Some of the principal oflicors of the army came to London with expec- 
tation that things would be brought to this issue, and consulting with some 
members of parliament and others, it was concluded, after a fidl and free 
debate, that the measures taken by the parliament were (‘-ont.rary to ili(^ trust 
reposed in them, and tending to contract the guilt of the blood that, had Iku'ix 
shed, upon themselves and the nation: that it was therefon' the duty of the 
army to endeavour to put a stop to such proceedings.” Tlu^y went about 
this work in a very business-like manner. "Three of the memlx^rs of the 
house, and three of* the officers of ilui army, withdrew int.o a priva-te room to 
attain the ends of our said resolution; wlx.m we agreed that^ Urn army should 
be drawn up the next morning, and guards phuaxl in Westxninster hall, the 
Court of Re(j[uests, and the Lobby; that iiom^ nxiglit be jxu-mit.ied to pass into 
the house but such as continued faithful to the public iidi(a*(‘sts. To this end 
wc went over the names of all the members, oik^ by orx^ Commissary- 
General Irctoii went to ^ir Thomas Fairfax, and iKupiainted him with the 
necessity of this extraordinary way of proccteding.” Li(uiUaiant-General 
Cromwell was still in the north. 

What was thus deliberately resolved on tlie Gth of ])(‘cemb(^r was as 
promptly effected on the 7th. An order is given that tlu^ traimul bands of 
the city shall withdraw from their accustome(l duty of guard at W(‘Htminster. 
Colonel Rich’s r(^irncnt of horse take up a position on that morning in Palace 
Yard, Colonel Pride’s regiment of foot throng Wcvstininsicu* Hall/ and block 
up every entrance to the house of commons. Colonel Pride has a written list 
of names in his hand — the names of those against whom the scuitence of 
exclusion has been passed. As the members of tlu^ house api)roach, Lord 
Grey of Groby, who stands at the elbow of Coloiud Pride, givers a sign or word 
that such a one is to pass, or to be turned back. Forty-one were ordc^red that 
day to retire to "the queen’s court.” 

It is easier to imagine than to describe the indignation expressed by the 
ejected. They are kept under restraint all the day; and in Ukj evenirig are 
conducted to a tavern. There were two taverns abutting upon and partly 
under the hall, known as "Heaven” and "Hell” — very ancient plac-cvs of 
refreshment much used by the lawyers in term-time; mentioned by Ben 
Jonson; and which, with a third house called "l^urgatory,” jire n^cited in a 
grant of the time of Henry VII. To " Hell,” perhaps without the ixitention of 
a bad joke, these forty-one of the parliamentary majority were 1 (h 1, and lodged 
for the night. The process went on for several days; till some hundred mem- 
bers are disposed of. Before the minority have obtained an entire ascendancy 
Colonel Pride is questioned for Ms conduct; but no satisfaction is given. The 
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house makes a show of disapprobation; but the serjeant-at-arms has brought 
a message that the excluded members are detained by the army; and business 
proceeds as if the event were of small consequence. 

Cromwell has arrived on the night after the sharp medicine known as 
‘'‘Pride's purge" has been administered; and, says Ludlow,^ “lay at Whitehall, 
where, and at other places, he declared that he had not been acquainted with 
this design; yet since it was done he was glad of it, and would endeavour to 
maintain it." Vane, w^ho had spoken vehemently in the great debate of the 
4th, -against accepting the king’s concessions as a ground of settlement, even 
boldly proclaiming himself for a republic, appears to have taken no part in 
the illegal proceedings which laid the parliament at the feet of the army. He 
retired to his estate, and did not come again to parliament till a month after 
the final blow against monarchy had been struck. The parliamentary minor- 
ity, being now almost unanimous in their resolve to overthrow the coasting 
government, though perhaps not yet agreed as to the mode of accomplishing 
this as far as regarded the person of the king, voted to rescind all the votes 
which had recently passed as to the grounds of a settlement. Another act of 
military power soon marshalled the way to a resolution of such doubts. 


THE KING TAKEN TO WINDSOR 

The drawbridge of Hurst Castle is lowered during the night of the 17th of 
December, and the tramp of a troop of horse is heard by the wakeful prisoner. 
He calls for his attendant Herbert, who is sent to ascertain the cause of this 
midnight commotion. He is informed that the troop arc to conduct him to 
Windsor. Two days after, the king sets out. At Winchester he is received 
in state by the mayor and aldermen; but they retire alarmed on being told 
that the house has voted all to be traitors who should address the king. The 
king urged his desire to stop at Bagshot, and dine in the forest at the house of 
Lord Newburg. He had been apprised that his friend would have ready for 
him a horse of extraordinary flectness, with which he might make one more 
effort to escape. The horse had been kicked by another horse the day before, 
and was useless. That last faint hope was gone. On the night of the 23rd 
of December the king slept, a prisoner surrounded with hostile guards, in the 
noble castle which in the days of his youtli had rung with Jenson’s lyrics and 
ribaldry; and the gypsy of the mas(pie had prophesied that his “name in 
peace or wars, nought should bound." But he had an undoubting confidence 
that he should be righted, by aid from Ireland, from Denmark, from other 
kingdoms; “I have tiiree more cards to play, the worst of which will give me 
back everything." After thnic weeks of comparative comfort, the etiquette 
observed towards him was laid aside; and with a fearful sense of approaching 
calamity in the absence of “respect and honour, according to tne ancient 
practice," he exclaimed, “is there anything more contemptible than a despised 
prince?" 

During the month in which Charles had remained at Windsor, there had 
been proceedings in parliament of which he was imperfectly informed. On 
the day he arrived th(?rc, it was r(‘solved by the commons that he should be 
brought to trial. On the 2n(l of January, 1649, it was voted that, in making 
war against the parliament, he had been guilty of treason; and a high court 
was appointed to try him. One hundred and fifty commissioners were to 
compose the court — peers, members of the commons, aldermen of London. 
The ordinance was sent to the upper house, and was rejected. On the 6th, 
a fresh ordinance, declaring that the people being, after God, the source of all 
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pow'iif, tlio repiTsenl.jitlvfvs of pt^opli* nn^ Mk* pnwor in the 

i'.aiinii; :uul that wliiiisoevcir iw or d(H*I;ii‘t‘(! for law by ibn caiiiimoius 

in parliaiinaii haih IIk* torrn of a hiu. asid iJit‘ pooplc an* aiNisbudad lilH*rab\% 
ihouL'Ji l.ho of or poors Im‘ iioti liad thoi’obf. AascaiiiijL!; this 

jMjwor, so ui.iorly oppos(‘d oiilua' lo i,!i(‘ ancioid, oonsldwrioii of ilu^ monarciiy, 
or to tiu'^ |)o,ssibl(^ workin?^ of a rofaibilio, dioni was no lu'sllarnai in (anisi-i- 
tho lii^h e.onri. of justiao in iho nanio of (ko commons alotuo 
ar of inenibors of tke courl was now rodurod lo ou(‘ IiuikIihhI a,nd thirty- 

fivia T!u\v ha,d s(!V(ai proparalory nuH‘tinj.y-?, at 
wliirh only rifly-oi^tiii nionilaa's aflondod, 

.\l^*orotni SidiH'y, aii!ion/.!;h l)onl upofi a, n'pu!)™ 
lir, opposod !h(‘ IrinJ, appj’(\hondin|i: dial, tho pro- 
j(‘rl, {»r a ("oionKaiwooil li would fail, if the king’s 
lif(‘ \o‘?v haiolad. It is rolaiad diat (b’oinwtk, 
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will siir. '' ii‘11 \ on, uo w in rul !iis jioad off wild 
tiio ri'ow 11 upoii dd’ Such dai’sisy may a pp('ar llio 
rosull o^' amlaiion, of loor, or ows oav, or iniiaio 
rruolty,. m a, f<'\\ nam wbo liad oblajnrd a, iom- 
})orary a:a*ond'*iH'y', I'liosc aum urrc.oii aoii- 
Irary, tb^* organs of a. wid^^s'pn'ad dcItaiiiinaJioii 
a,niongst Ihousands tbroujduaif dia miinfry , who 
bad loii}!; pnanbioil ajid aignoii and propbosiod 
about va‘ng(‘anr.o tm ^MJio ipvat drliia ptont” ; jind 
wbo bad ;‘\or in tboir niouibs tlu' (o\l !b:d. “ blood 
ilolihdb tb(‘ land, and Iho land aannnt bo (‘loans<‘d 
of Ifuddoaul Mud. is shod l.hoiviii, bnii Ip; M»(‘ blood 
of him Iba.tiilu'd it.” Tboy bad vitaons of a. IliotH* - 
ra.(‘y, and \0‘ro (inpaJitast of an <'arlbly bing. 

Do wo a.; soiiH^ not wilbont roasnna.blo 

gnmnds, ina}' boliovin Miat tlio monibia'fi of !!h^ 
bigii court of justice c\pr(‘:.scd sucit coiiviciituis 
upon a. Siiimilatod rolijdiotiis conlidoncc'? Dts wo 
think dial, in IIh' ck'a.r liiu' of aidion wliicli (b'oni- 
wall osp(‘cial!y bad laid down for his y;u!da,nco, 
he chiakcal bis worldly anibsdon under lJu‘ guis(* 
of lioing ino\'(‘d by sonic higher impulse tfian 
that of taking the lead in a political nwohition? (knisiinly \v(‘ do not. 
The irifmiio raischiefs of assuming tkat Ikn linger of (}od direcUy points out 
liie way to believers, wdien they are walking in dangerous and diwious paths, 
may 1)0 perfectly ckair to us, who e.almly look back upon llu' iiisiani, evtmis 
which followed upon Cromweirs eonlidimee in bis solemn call to a, fea.rful 
duty. But we are not the more t<^ beli.w'ip iH-caiisn die eveids ba.ve ii e!ia,r~ 
acter of guilt in the views of tuofk pmuous, ilud. such a dedantd cofivie.l:io!i 
was altogether, or in any degrei*, a, lie. d'hose uen* dines in which nam 
believed in the immediate direidjmn of a luu'clal^ I'^rovidcma' in gr(%a,t under« 
takings. The words, ^'God hath given us du» vic.buy,” winv not witli thmn 
a mere form. If wo trace amidsi. Uu'se .solemn impulsi's tin* workings of a, 
deep sagacity — the union of the Iknve ncsoha's of a terrible entluislasm with 
the foresight and energy of an even-presemt com'mon~s(mse — we are not. tin' 
more to conclude that their spiritualism, or fanaticism, or whatc*ver W(‘ piea,s(‘. 
to call their ruling prineiplti, was less sinciTo by laang mixed up witli ilicf 
ordinary motives through which the affairs of the world are cjirrhal on. 


A Oavalikh of Tna Wth 
Centithy 



THE KING HKFOliE THK HIGH CO!IRT 


On the 19th of January* jlanisoii iippnanMl nya-iii :ii Windsor 
his troop. There was a eoaeii \vilh .si.\ horses in tlu' e^'urlryonl, in vdiird- 
the king took his sent; am!, inon?, ho eniiTod Loadon, and n'as iodgv<| 
at St. James’s Palace, The next da,y, the high e.ouri of jusliro na:; 
in Westminster Hall. The king cauHi from St. JnnH‘s's in iiscmIjiii; juui after 
the names of the members of tlie. court had Ih'ou calk'd, sixiy-nine I Hing- presmii, 
Bradshaw, the president, ordered the s<'rjo,aui to bring in fbt' prisimer. Siienl !y 
the king sat down in the chair prepared for hhn. ll(‘ movetl not his lint, ah 
he looked sternly and coniempiuously around. I’he slxty-uine ros(' nol» from 
their seats, and remiiiried coverc'd. 

It was scarcely eiglit years since he 'was a spoctatior of tiuf last soloinn 
trial in this hall “-™ that of Strafford. What mighty events have, luippeneii 
since that time! There are irn'inorials hanging from Urn rcjof which tell 
such a history as his saddest fears in the hour of Strafford’s (leaili could 
scarcely have shaped out. The tattered i^anners inken from his c:uariers at 
Marston Moor and NascBy are floating ubove his iif'.-nl. Tli(‘ro, loo, niv fiie 
same memorials of Preston, Ihit .st.ill Ik^ looks around him pioudly and 
severely. Who are the niou thai, are lo judg(‘ him, th(‘ king, who, says Ihaek- 
stone, “united in his pm'stHi evfay possibk^ claha hy iionalilary right to the 
English as well as ilie Scott, ish throne, !)eing tlu' heir Ijolh of jtglMui mrid 
William the Conqueror?” These m(m are, in his vi(‘w, t.niitors arid relrels, 
from Bradshaw, the lawyer, \dio sils in th(‘ fonanosl, cliair ealling liimself 
lordq)n\si(leiit., to (Jromwell ant! Martcm in tin*, back semi, over whose heads 
are the red-cross of England ami the harp of Ireland, paiiilrnl on an (ncutclimm, 
whilst, the proud bearings <jf a line of kings a.re nowln^n* visihh'. Emier wiiat 
law does this insolent pre.sidcnt address hliu as “'(harkvs Stiia.rl, king (jf 
Jkiglaml,” and sriy, “The commons of England Ixing sensibk^ of Ua* 

calamities that have b(‘cu brotight upon tins nation, wlVidi mh fixed upon you 
as the principal author of them, have resolved to make inc|uisition f(u- l)lood”? 
lie will defy their authority. 

Idle ck?rk reads the charge, and wlieii he is accused therein of being tyrant 
ami traitor, he laughs in th(' face of tlur court. “Tliough his tongue' iisuidly 
hesitated, yet it, was vei\y free at this time, for lur was never diswimpoi-vd iii 
mind,” writes Warwick.^ “And yet,,” it is adcknl, “as he (‘enf(‘SS(‘d hiiniolf 
to the bishop oi London l.hat, athmded him, one, aetiun shocked him very 
nmeli; for whilst he was k^aailng in ilu^ court, u])on his staff, which luul a Inwall 
of gold, the lu'ad brolo‘ (Jf on a, smhkm. lie took it. iij), but wanned unc-on- 
ceriu'd, y(d- told thc^ liishop it rmdly in;nle a gnsat impresssion upon him.’’ It 
was symbol of tlai tn‘arli(‘rous hop(‘s upon whi(‘h lit; had riish'd - gokk^n 
dreams i,liat vanished in this sokmin lamr. Again and again eonfemling 
against the authority of tfie court, tlu^ king was mmovcMl, and lh(‘ sitting wa,s 
adjouriH'd to iia^ 22nd. ( )n liiat da,y i h(‘ sam(‘. s(‘en(*, wxis nmewcal ; and again 
on ilu', 2drtl A growing sympatliy'for the monarch hoeaim^ a])par(,mi. The 
cjk's of “Justice, justict^,” whi(ili wxu'ti lujard a,t first, wtiiv now iningliHl with 
“(kid sa,vc the king,” 

He had refused to pkxul; but the court nevertlu'h'ss employed tins 24 til 
and 25ih of Jamiary in colk'cting evidence to |)rove t.he charge of Ids levying 
wa,r against the pa,r]iameat. (blap the solicitor-gimerai, them (kunaiided 
whether the court would |iro(*('f?d to pronouncing sc'iiiem'.e; and Ihc^ numiliers 
adjourned to the painted (diumher. On the 27th tiie pulilic sit.ting was 
resumed. When the name of Fairfax was called, a voice was heard from the 
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gallery, “He has too much wit to be here,” Tlie king was brought in; and, 
when the president addressed the commissioners, and said that the prisoner 
was before the court to answer a charge of high treason, and other crimes 
brought against him in the name of the people of England, the voice from the 
gallery was again heard, “ It's a lie — not one half of them.” The voice came 
from Lady Fairfax. The court, Bradshaw then stated, had agreed upon the 
sentence. Ludlow records that the king “desired to make one proposition 
before they proceeded to sentence; which he earnestly pressing, as that which 
he thought would lead to the reconciling of all parties, and to the peace of- the 
three kingdoms, they permitted him to offer it: the effect of which was, that 
he might meet the two houses in the painted chamber, to whom he doubted 
not to offer that which should satisfy and secure all interests.” Ludlow goes 
on to say, “Designing, as I have been since informed, to propose his own 
resignation, and tlie admission of his son to the throne upon such terms as 
should have been agreed upon.” 

The commissioners retired to deliberate, “ and being satisfied, upon debate, 
that nothing but loss of time would be the consequence of it, they returned 
into the court with a negative to his demand.” Bradsluiw then delivered a 
solemn speech to the king, declaring how he had through his reign endeavoured 
to subvert the laws and introduce arbitrary government; how he had at- 
tempted, from the beginning, either to destroy parliaments, or to render 
them subservient to his own designs; how he had levied war against, the par- 
liament, by the terror of his power to discourage for ever such assemblies from 



aioners," says Ludlow, “testified their unanimous assent by slanding .up.” 
The king attempted to speak; “ but being accounted dead in law, was not per- 
mitted.” 

On the 29th of January, the court met to sign the sentence of execution; 
addressed to “Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Himcks, and Licmtenant- 
Colonel Phayr, and to every one of them. ^ ’ This is the memorable document : — 


“ Wliereas Charles Stuart, king of England, is and Htandoth convlotod, attainted and con- 
demned of High Treason and other high Crimes : and Sentence upon Saturday last was pro- 
nounced against him hy this Court, to be put to death by the severing of his head from his- 
body ; of which Bontenco execution remainoth to be done : 

" These are therefore to will and require you to see the said Bontenco executed, in the open 
street before Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the thirtieth day of this instant month of 
January, between the hours of ten in the morning and live in the afternoon with full eHect. 
And. for so doing, this shall be your warrant. 

“ And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, and others the good People of this Na- 
tion of England, to be assisting unto you in this service, 

“Given under our hands and seals, 


“JOHN BEAOSHAW. 
“THOMAS GUEt, 
“OLIVER OKOMWEIX/' 


And llfty-six others. 


The statements of the heartless buffoonery, and the daring viokmco of 
Cromwell, at the time of signing the warrant, must bo receivtul with soyio 
suspicion. He smeared Henry Marten's face with the ink of hia pen, and 
Marten in return smeared his, say the narratives. Probably so. With refer- 
ence to this anecdote it has been wisely observed by Foster, 7 “ Such ^ toys of 
desperation' commonly bubble up from a deex flowing stream below,” 
Another anecdote is told by Clarendon fc ; that Colonel Ingoldsby, on© who 
signed the warrant, was forced to do so with great violence, by Cromwell and 
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oihcre; ^'arid Croiiiwi^llj wiUi a lond lau,i^Mr*r, ijil':iii,a hir. Isjind in ainl put,- 
tiiift' iliu pun l)(^i\vu(‘ii !iis v\nt.h liLs nvvu hiind writ, ‘ |{j(*!ia,rd I in!;ol(iahy/ 

lie'niakin^ all (Ik^. n\sist!iiUH‘ fu^ r,n\ild.’^ luyo!<iahy yavt* thi;; ivlat.inii, in tliu 
ilusire to obtain a piinlon :iffnr ilu* Uost.(>ra,lion; :tnil to (‘ohlirni iiis sl(*ry br 


aaid, “if bi-s mime thiM’e vmrt^ cofiipanMi wilh wfia.t, lie li;n! o\'rr wril hiinMC'lf, 
ii eoukl never he looked ufn<!i n,K his owmbaiid.” Wk'irlmrlon bo’i nob* ujuui 
this paH.sagi^, wiya, ‘‘The original warrant ia ;nili «‘\ia!it, ! ’snpliir.by s isanse 

has no siieti ma,rk of ils bf'iny; wrolr in tliaj- i’‘annerd’ Tin; Liaav 
Ik rcskiied hiuisdC to it with ealmness and diypity a 


li'l S I 


GUIZOT’w A('(’0|1NT of CIlAh'iiFs’ FXKOliTjO)K 


Before reading Ids Iasi, si^ntem-e Brade.li.'iw mhliv.saed to IIm- kin*!; a, long 
discourse-— a soieinn a[)olMgy for tlu! piuiianient,’:; eundiief : lie reetainied all 
the faults of wiiich ihiyking laid Ikmui guilty, ami refernsl all the of the 
civil war to him aloruy sin e(‘ his tyranny liad rendmvd jvsi.-innoe a dul vaa well 


as a necessity. The hinguage (h' th(^y-peak(‘r was i'evtan and bitfef', hnl ,*!;ra,V(n 
pious, free from insult, a,nd e.xpressivi^yhTan eviilently profetund taMiviclion, 
although mingled witli sonudJiing of a, vindiclivi* r!ia,r:i,rlrr. Hio k'my lisleiuMl 
to him without iiiiiuTuption, and witti i‘»|u:d gra.viiy. Slill, as tfie dlsc'nur.'o 
drew towards its close, visilik^, agiiaiion took poseca'.imi of him; aiai a, a noon 
as Bradshaw had iinislu'd sjjcaking, he a,<,h*mpleil himself io ;',pealv. UradrhaAv 
would not pfu'mit tiiis, hut ordered the (dork in nxid l.lu* aenlenee. Wlam it 
was finislu'd, Bra,dsha,w said, “The simitmee now rejnl ami pul41:.lied Is llie aei, 
sentence, judgment, ami resolution of tliu whole caairt;'’ and IIk^ wdioke court 
rose in token of assmit, 

“Sir,” said tlu^ king, smldmily, “ will you hisar mc‘ a. word V' 

Bradsliaw.— '“Sir, you are not to lie luaird afU‘r nmiiimeta” 

Tlie king. — “No, sir?” 

Bradshaw. — “No, sir; by your favour, sir. (luards, withdraw your 
prisoner!” 

The king.-^“I may speak after smitenee; by your favour, tiir, I may .s|Htak 
after my sentencip (ivtu*. liy your favour—” 

“Hold!” said Bradshaw. 

“The sentence, sir — I say, sir, I do — I am not sulhmnl to Mp(*ak. Expecft 
what justice other pi'ople will haved” 

At this moment, the soldiers surroimdial him, riunovetl liim from tiu} liar, 
and conveyed him with violence*, as far as the jikicc^ wlu*n^ his sedan-chair wan 
waiting fur him. I h^ had, whikj d(*.scending tlu* stair<xas«p io endure the gross- 
est insults: some thre,w tladir lighted pi|H‘H Ixdore, him ns hi\ pmwed; otlu*ni 
blew the smoke of their tobac.co into his face; all shoutn.d in his t^ars, “Justice! 
Execution!” Amid tlu^sii cries, however, otJauK wt‘re sliU t,(» he heard otatius- 
ionally from the people, “(lod save your majesty! (loil il(*livm* ytiur majesty 
out of such enemies’ hands!” And until he wius siuitoil in t.hc^ chair, ilici bearers 
of it remained with their lu'ads uncovenul, notwit listam ling ilai eommamls of 
Axtell, who even went so far as to st.rikis Uumi for th(*ir diHobedimnaa Tbew 
set out for Whitehall: on both sides, the way was lined with troops; bofcire all 
the shops, doors, and windows, there were crowds of iieople, iiiont of tluau 
silent, some weeping, some praying aloud for the king, Thu sohhe.m inces- 
santly renewed their cries of “Justice! juaticid Execution! execution!” in 
order to celebrate their triumph. But CliarUiS had rcH'.overed his wonted 
serenity, and, too haughty to believe in the sincerity of their hatred, he said 
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as lie came out of his chair, Poor souls! for a piece of money they would do so 
for their commanders!” 

As soon as he reached Whitehall, he said to ITorbert, “ ITark ye ! my nephew 
the prince elector will endeavour to sec rnc, and some otluu’ lords that lov(^ me: 
which I should take in good pari; but my tinn^ is short and pnauous, and I am 
desirous to improve it as best I may in preparation, I lu)p(^ tlu^.y will not tak(i 
it ill that none have access now to me but my children. The best oflice th(^y 
can do me is to pray for mo.” He then sent a request that his young ehil< Inm, 
the princess Pjlizabeth and the duke of Gloucester, who nanaiiunl under the 
care of the parliament, might come to him; be also sent for , I axon, th(^ bishop 
of London. Both requests were granted. The lanxt day, the 28th, the 
bishop came to St. James’s, whither the king had just IxHui transferred. When 
he first met the king again, he burst into uncontrollable lamcmtai ions._ Lt^ave 
off this, my lord,” said Charles, “we hav(^ not time^ for it; let us think of ovir 
great work, and prepare to meet that grciat (Jod, to whom, erci long, I am to 
give an account of myself; and I hope .1 shall do it with p(‘a,(‘,e, and that you 
will assist me therein. Wc will not talk of these rogu(\s, in wlu)S(‘ hands 1 am; 
they thirst after my blood, and they will have it; and ( Jod’s will doiad I 
thank God I heartily forgive them, and I will taJk of tluan no inon^.” He 
passed the rest of the day in pious conference with ih(^ bishoj). 

On the next day, the 29th, almost at daybreak, tlui bishop ndairiual in St, 
James’s, When morning prayers were over, Uk'- kitig l)rought out a, box con- 
taining broken crosses of St. George and the onk^r of tlu^ (hirUT: ” You s(Ui,” 
said he to Juxon and Herbert,' Call the wealth now in my ijowim* i,o giv(‘ to my 
two children.” They were bro\igUt to him. The princl‘^?H IGizabe(,h, who was 
twelve years old, on seeing her father burst into Uairs; ilu' duk(‘. of ( douensier, 
who was only eight, wept when he saw” tlu^ tears of his sisier. Chujics took 
them on his knee, shared his jewels junong them, (‘orttforUal his daughler, gav(^ 
her counsels as to the books she slundd n^a-d in onhu* to fortify luu' inhul against 
the papacy, charged them to bill their brolluirs tha,t he had f(»rgiv(‘n his 
enemies, and their mother that his thoughts lawca' wand(U’(Ml from hc*r, and 
that he would love her up to tlui last mooKuit as h(5 had lov(i(l lua* tai tluar 
marriage-day, Then turning to the litihi duk(‘, '‘SwcxitlKiarii,” h(‘ sai(l, “ tluw 
will soon cut off thy father's head.” Tim child lookial steadfastly at him, witli 
a very serious air. "Mark, child, what I say: t-luy will cut off my bead and 
perhaps make thee king; but mark what I say, thou must not ht‘ Idiij!; so long 
as thy brothers Charles and James live; but they will cut off thy Inaithers’ 
heads if they can catch them; and thine, too, they will cut. olT a.t last. I J'luire.- 
fore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by them.” " 1 will be t.orn in pieccis 
first,” replied the child, with great fervour. Charkis kiswxl him puHsionaJ(dy; 
placed him on the ground, kissed his daughter, bl(W(!d t.lusn botJj, and prn.yo(i 
God to bless them; then suddenly rising, " Have iluuu taken away,” 1 m‘ s.nid to 
Juxon. The children sobbed. The king, standing upright, rt‘Hi.ing his lu^ad 
against the wimlow, repressed his tears; tli<^ door wa,H opcuunl, jual ilu^ ehildnai 
were about to leave him. Charles hastily left the window, took tluau again in 
Ms arms, blessed them once more, and, tearing himstdf at haigth from tlKur 
caresses, fell on his knees and prayed with the bishop and H(‘rberi, the sok^ 
witnesses of this affecting farewell. 

On his last morning, after four hours^ profound sleep, Charles vmo from Ms 
bed. " I have a great work to do this day,” said he t.o I Ierb( 5 rt,, " 1 must, gcd. up 
immediately;” and he commenced his toilet. Ihs'lnud, in Ms agitation, 
combed his hair with less care than usual "I pray y(»u.” said th(^ king, 
though my head be not long to stand on my shouldc^rs, take same pains 
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with it as you were wont to do. This is my second marriage-day. I would be 
as trim to-day as may be; for before night I hope to be espoused to my blessed 
Jesus.” As he was dressing, he asked to have an extra shirt : The season is so 
sharp,” he said, ^'as probably may make me shake, which some observers will 
imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputation; 1 fear not 
death; death is not terrible to me. I bless my God that I am prepared.” 
Shortly after daybreak Bishop Juxon arrived, and commenced the religious 
exercises of the day. Several companies of infantry were drawn up in the 
park, and formed a double line on his passage; a detachment of halberdiers 
marched in front, with flying banners; drums were beating ~ their noi^ 
drowned all other sounds. At the king’s right hand was the bishop; on his 
loft was Colonel Tomlinson, the commander of the guard. His head was un- 
covered, and Charles was so mewed with the marks of respect which he showed 
that he requested him not to move from his side till the last moment. Charles 
conversed with him on the way, spoke of his funeral, and of the persons to 
whom he desired the care of it should be entrusted: his whole air was indica- 


tive of calmness and serenity; his look was steady and penetrating; hia step 
was firm, and he walked even more quickly than the soldiers, expressing sur- 
prise at their slow pace. 

On arriving at Whitehall, he mounted the stairs with a light step, passed 
along the great gallery, and enterctl his bedroom, where he was left alone with 
the Ifishop, who hack prepared to administer the sacrament. Soinc Inde- 
pendent ministers, Nye and Goodwin, among others, knocked at his door, 
saying that they desired to offer their services to the king. The bishop 
replied by telling them that the king was at his own private devotions. They 
still pressed their services. '‘Then thank them from me,” said Charles to the 
bishop, "for the tender of themselves; but tell them plainly that they, that 
have so often and causcilessly prayed against me, shall never pray with me in 
this agony. They may, if they please, pray for me, and I’ll thank them for 
it.” Tlu^y retired. The king" kneeled, received the holy communion from 
the bishop’s hands, and rising from his knees, with a cheerful and steady 
countenance, "Now,” said he, "let the rogues come; I have heartily forgiven 
them, and am prepared for all I am to undergo.” Ilis dinner had beeii pre- 
pared, hut he had resolved to touch nothing after the sacrament; the bishop 
expostulated with him, rcminiled him how long he hatl fasted, how s(ivere the 
weather was, and how some fit of fainting miglit seize him upon the s(‘.affold, 
which he knew he would regret, on account of the iiderpretation his murderers 
would put upon it. The king yicilded to these representations, and took a 
piece of bread and a glass of claret. At one o'clock Ilaclcor knockcal at the 
door. 


The king walked to the scaffold, with his head erect, looking about him on 
all sidt^s for the people, intending to speak to them; but the space all round 
was filled with troops, so tliat no one could approach. He lunied towards 
Juxon and Tomlinson, and said, "I shall be very little heard of aiiy))ody else; 
I shall, therefore, speak a word to you here,” and accordingly he addivsscd to 
tluan a short s[)(a;ch that he had prepared; it was grave and calm, ev(m to 
frigidity, its ho1(j object being to mamtain that he was in the right — that 
contempt for tiie rights of the sovereign had been the true cause of the miseries 
of the people — that the people ought to have no share in the gov(»rnnK‘nt — 
and that on this condition only would the kingdom recovc^r its liberties and 
tranqiiillity. While lie was speaking, some one touched the axe. He turned 
round hastily, saying, "Bo not hurt the axe that may hurt me.” And after 
hia address was finished, some one again approacheil it. " Take lietjd of the 
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jixo! pray, ink«* of tiie uxi^!” ho, »'(‘|>oai<'f! in a. tono uf alarm. 

hHiii4o;j,t silmico pn^vailod; lu* put a, silk <'.ap on his lu'au, and, addt’erainp; 

oxcanitiniiar, said, Unos lU)' hair trouble' yt)U?'’ 11a' iiian boj^yvtl liis- !iiaj<‘tiiy 
to pnit. i(. inid(‘r his r,ap. 1’lin kiuii!; so arra.iiayd h., with ihn lalp of llio bishop, 

1 havr a- good caust‘ autl a gracious (jod «hi niy side/” said lit', whiir doisjg 
this. 

is blit oiio singer iiior*'/’ said ,Fii\“tia: ^MJh' stage' i;.', turbulent "oid 
Ireuiiik'sofiH'; it Is a sliori. one; but yon may (‘tiusidor it will soon carry yt-ii a, 
vi'ry great way; it will carry you fnuu e'lirth Pi heaxeu.” I go IVom a cow. 
rujdible to ;iii iucorrupiible crown, whei-e^ luj dlstiirba!H!.e can be,” aiiiwi'ied 
tiic king; and, tiiruiiig (owanls tiu' exca'iitioucr, lu' said, Is iny hair well?’* 
Ho lotik off liis eloak and gawe* It i,o the bishop, saying at the sauu^ time 
‘“Itoiuembcr! ” ft, was never known 1o what Ihis iujuucdioii rf'ferred. He 
I hen took olThis coat, pu! on his e!oa,k again and lonkina; at, tlie Idoe'k, said to 
‘ho I'MM'utioue!', “ Vofi mnst.si't it, fast,.” “ It is fast, sii," was liie reply. Tht' 
king told liiiii to wait 'u liHe he olTcrod up a slnst, pi-ayor; “When I pul out my 

hands this way/’ said h<', stretching Hiom oup “ I hen ” lie passed a few 

rniniitcs in meditation, uttering a lew words in a low t.oiu^ of voice, raiiwd Isis 
eyes to heaven, kneeiod, placed his liead on ilu' bloc.L: Hieexceutioiier toorJird 
ills hair in order to put it, nujre eonipletely umler his ce.p: tJu' kin;!; I houfdit, he 
intended to strike. ‘‘‘Stay for the sign,” lu' said. ” i’eiy I will, an’t plea;u‘ 
your inaji'sly,” said the num. 

After an instant, th(' king st rote, lu'd out his hands: the a-xi' fell, and his 
head was sovcu’i'd from his body at a sine;|o blow. ” Hciiold Ihi' head of a. 
traitor!” cried the executioner, hohling it up to the \iow of tlu' people; a. 
long, do(‘|) groan rose from the innltiludo; many rushed to the fooi of ilu^ 
scaffold ill order to dip Uu'Ir liandkerchiefs in thi' kiiy/s blond. Two bodies 
of cavalry, advancing in different directions, slowly dispt'rsed I!h‘ etowd. 
The scailold was ('lea, red, and tlie body was taken away. It was. airs'ady 
enclosed in the coflin, when Cromwc'll dt'.sired tcj si'e its ho looked at it alleic- 
lively, raisi'd tJu'. lu'ad with his own Iia,nds as if to ass.uri' himself that it. was 
really severed from the trunk, and remarlo'd upon the sound aud vigorous 
appearance of the liody, which he said, promised :i long lite. 

The coOin remained at Whil.t'hall for seven days, ('xposed to puldic, vi<av: 
an immense concourse of [leople pr(‘ss(*d to the door, but few old, aim'd p(*r- 
mission to enter. On the Gth of Feliruary, by Ihc' onh'r of tlu' commons, it 
was delivered to Herbert and klildnuiy, who wen' authorised t.o bury ilt iu St, 
George’s Chapel, in Windsor Castle, in a vault \vhi(‘h also (‘ontaina (he remains 
of Henry VIII. The funeral procession was deei'id. but not pomptnis, Six 
horses, covc^red with black cloth, drew the lu'Sirse; four carriage's followed, 
two of which, also covered with bbrnk cloth, ca,n'ied thos.t! faithful si'twauls 
who had attended upon the king in his kist liours, and thost' wlio had accom- 
panied him to the Isle of Wight. On iiie lu'xl. day, l.!u! Kth of IP'bruary, llu! 
duke of Ilichnmnd, the marquis of Hertford, the ea,iis of HcHiibamptnn and 
Lindsay, and Bishop Juxon, arrived at Wimlsor, having comt^ with tlu^ (am- 
sent of the commons to attend the fTineral. Tluxse words only were engraved 
on the coffin: Charles, Rex. lf)48d 

As they were removing the body frotn the interior of the caslh' to tlu' 
chapel, the weather, which until then had been ch'ar and w'rem', suddenly 
changed; snow fell abundantly; the black v('lvet pall was entirely covercal 

P Old Style, Tlae year In England began at tlint timo on tlw 24tb of March , an It bad wot 
yet been arranged according to the Gregorian calendar. Tborob)ro tlio HOth <g January, W4d, 
tbe day of Charles death, corresponds to the 9th of February, 1649, In our ymr.J 
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with it, and the servants of the king were pleased to see, in the sudden white- 
ness that covered their unfortunate master’s coffin, a symbol of his innocence. 
The procession arrived at the spot selected for sepulture, and Bishop Juxon 
was preparing to officiate according to the rites of the Anglican church, when 
Whichcott, the governor of the castle, objected “that it was improbable the 
parliament would permit the use of what they had so totally abolished, and 
therein destroy their own act,” and he would not permit the service to be so 
performed. They submitted; no religious ceremony took place, the coflin 
was lowered into the vault, all left the chapel, and the governor closed the 
doors. The house of commons had an account of the expenses of the ^neral 
laid before them, and allowed five hundred pounds to pay them. On the 
very day of the king’s death, before any messenger had left London, they 
published an ordinance declaring any one to be a traitor who should proclaim 
in his place, and as his successor, '‘Charles Stuart, his son, commonly called 
prince of Wales, or any other person whatever.” On the 6th of February, 
after a long debate, and in spite of the opposition of twenty-nine voices against 
forty-four members, the house of lords was formally abolished.^ 


VABIOUa ESTIMATES OP THE EVENT 
Clarendon: Milton: Guizot: Knight 

It is scarcely necessary that wc should offer any opinion upon this tre- 
mendous event. The world had never before seen an act so daring conducted 
with such a calm determination; and the few moderate men of that time 
balanced the illegality, and also the impolicy of the (ixecution of Cliarles, by 
the fact that “ it was not done in a corner,’^ and that those who directed or 
sanctioned the act offered no apology, but maintained its absolute necessity 
and justice. “That horrible sentence upon the most innocent person in the 
world; the execution of that sentence by the most execrable murder that was 
ever committed since that of our blessed Saviour”; forms the text which 
Clarendon gave for the rhapsodies of party during two centuries. On the 
other hand, the eloquent address of Milton® to the people of England has been 
in the hearts and mouths of many who have known that the establishment of 
the liberties of their country, duly subordinated by the laws of a free mon- 
archy, may be dated from this event: “God ha^s endued you with greatness 
of mind to be the first of mankind, who, after having conquered their own 
king, and having had him delivered into their hands, have not scrupled to 
condemn him judicially, and, pursuant to that sentence of condemnation, to 
put him to death.” 

In these times we can afford to refuse our assent to the blasiohomous 
comparison of Clarendon (blasphemy more offensively repeated in the church 
service for the 30th of January), and at the same time affirm that the judicial 
condemnation which Milton so admires was illegal, unconstitutional, and in 
its immediate results dangerous to liberty. But feeling that far greater dan- 
gers would have been incurred if “the cagved tiger had been let loose ” and 
knowing that out of the errors and anomaluvs of those times a wiser j‘evolution 
grew, for which the first more terrible revolution was a preparation, wc may 
cease to examine this great historical question in any bitterness of spirit, and 
even acknowledge that the death of Charles, a bad king, though in some re- 
spects a good m.an, was necessary for the life of England, and for her “ teaching 
other nations how to live.” 

Wc must accept as just and true Milton’s admonition to his countrymen 
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in reference to this event, which he tcnnH Klorioim an action/' witli many 
reasonable qualifications as to its glory; and yet apf)ly ev(m to oin*H('ly(\s his 
majestic words: — After the performing so glorioiiKS an action as this, you 
ought to do nothing that is mean and little, not so much as to think of, nnu^h 
less to do anything but what is gnnit and sublime.^ Which to aXlain to, this 
is yonr only way: as you have subdued your enemies in the field, so to make 
appe^ar, that unarmiHl, and in the highest outwarcl peatx^ anti iramiuillity, 
you of all mankind are best able to subdue ambition, avarice, ih(^ l<)vt^ of 
ricln^s, and can best avoid the corruptions that prosperity is apt to ini^rodmas 
(which generally subdue and triumi)h over other nations), to sliow as gtx^at; 
iu8ti(‘e, temperance, and moderation in the maintaining of your lifau'ty, as you 
have sliown courage in freeing yours('.lves from slavcay.” 

There was, at the time of tlui king's execution, a book being printed which 
was to suiTOund his life with tlui aiiribuhvs of a saint, and to invest him in 
death with the glory of a nuirtyr. The ‘‘ lOikon Basilikc^, or Portraiiun^ of Jus 
Sacnal Majesty in his Solitudes ami Suderings," purporUal to be written by 
Cluu'lcB the First himself. Milton, who was dinxdxMl by Uk^ parlianumt to 
answer this Eikon, or Image, treats it in his Eikonoklastns, or lmn,g((-bnaik(‘r, 
as if the king had ^Bcft behind him this book as the bc^st adyoexUe and iul.ca*- 
preter of his own actions"; but at the same time Milton is careful to add, 
^‘as to the author of these solihxpiies, whether it wen^ the Ink) king, as is yub 
garly believed, or any secret coadjut.()r (and some stick not to nanu* luin), 
it can add notning, nor shall take from the weighty if any Ik‘., of n^ason which 
he brings " The question of the autliorship of this l)ook has now passed out 
of the region of party violence; the controversy on that matl.er has ah nos t 
merged, as a literary probkan, into the bedief that it was writicn^ by ('lamkm, 
afterwards bishop of Exeter. This divine probably suhmii.usl it. to (hark^s 
during his long sojourn in the Isle of W^d; he published it m; ih<^ work of 
the king; but he claimed tlie authorship aftc^r the nvstoraXion. ^ 

Hallam^^ remarks upon the inhumal (^vidtUKu^ of its authmii-icrity fha.t “it 
Inis all the air of a fictitious composition, (hid, stifT, da, borate, without a 
single allusion that Ixispeaks the supeuaor kno\vledg('* of facts which th(', king 
must have possessed, it contains littk^ but thosi^ rhetoricid comnu)n|)lac(‘S 
which would suggest themselves to any furg(»r." Ihit t,h(5Hi^ “ rlxd.oihxil (‘.tnu- 
monplaccs" are tne best evidence, not of tlu^ gcmuitieiusas of tlu^ Ixxh, but of 
the skill of the author. Tliey wcin.^ pnxiisidy what urns nxiulnHl to make 
“attachment to the memory of the king bccoim*. passion, and n^sptxd., wor- 
ship”; — BO Guizot^ describes the efTect of tlu^ Eikon. it was an univ(U‘Hal 
appeal to the feelings, in a stylo moving along with a monotom^us dignity, 
bentting royalty, though occjisionally mmgkxl with (x^ld nn*taphors. it sc^t 
forth the old blind claims to implicit oliediemxi or, Milton lias it, main- 
tained “the common grounds of tyranny and popi^ry, sugared a little ovra’,” - 
amiiisti the manifestations of a sincere piety and a msigiHxl sadne.ss. In oiic^ 
year there wore fifty editions of this book sold. “ Had it ap[ieared a mvk 
sooner it might have preserved the king,” thinks one writer. Tiuii may be 
doubted. But it produced the effect which those so-calkxl histork^s produe.e 
which endeavour to fix the imagination solely upon the personal attril)ulc‘S 
and sorrows of kings and queenSj, instead of prcBentiug a sober view of their 
relations to their suDjects. Sentiment with the majority is always moni pow- 
erfulthan reason; and thus Milton's “ Eikonoklastes,” teing a partisan's view 
of Charles' public actions ^ a cold though severe view, in the formal stylci of a 
state-paper — produced little or no effect upon the national opinions, and is 
now read only for the great name of the author.^ 
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John Linganl, 

Such was the end of the unfoitnnate Charles Stuart; an awful lesson to 
the possessors of royalty, to watch the growth of public opinion, and to motl- 
erate their pretensions in conformity with the reasonable desires of their 
subjects. Had he lived at a more early period, when the sense of wrong was 
(piickly subdued by the habit of submission, his reign would probably have 
been marked with fewer violations of the national liberties. It was resist- 
ance that made him a tyrant. The spirit of the people refused to yield to the 
encroachments of authority; and one act of oppression placed him under the 
necessity of committing another, till he had revived and enforced all those 
oilious prerogatives, which, though usually claimed, were but sparingly exer- 
cised, by his predecessors. For some years his efforts seemed successful; but 
the Scottish insurrection revealed the delusion; he had parted with the real 
authority of a king, when he forfeited the confidence and affection qf liis 
subjects. 

But while we blame the illegal measures of Charles, we ought not to screen 
from censure the subsequent conduct of his principal opponents. From the 
moment that war seemed inevitable, they acted as if they thought themselves 
absolved from all obligations of honour and honesty. _ They never ceased to 
inflame the passions of the people by misrepresentation and calumny; they 
exercised a power far more arbitrary and formidable than had ever been 
claimed by the king; they punished summarily, on mere suspicion, and with- 
out attention to the forms of law; and by their committees they established 
in every county a knot of petty tyrants, who disposed at will of the liberty 
and property of the inhabitants. Such anomalies may, perhaps, be insepa- 
rable from the jealousies, the resentments, and the heart-burnings, which are 
engendered in civil commotions; but certain it is that right and justice had 
seldom been more wantonly outraged, than tliey v’cro by those who professed 
to have drawn the sword in the defence of right and justice. 

Neither should the death of Charles be attributed to the vengeance of the 
people. They, for the most part, declared themselves satisfied with their vic- 
tory; they sought not the blood of the captive monarch; they w'crc even 
willing to rejdace him on the throne, under those limitations which tliey 
deemed necessary for the preservation of their rights. The men who hurried 
him to the scaffold were a small faction of bold and ambitious spirits, who had 
the address to guide the passions and fanatici.sm of their followers, and were 
enabled through them to control ib.o real sentiments of the nation. Even of 
the commissioners appointed to sit in judgment on thc' king, scarcc^ly onc-lialf 
could be induced to attend at his trial; and many of those wlio concurred in 
his condemnation subscribed the sentence with feedings of shame and remorse. 
But so it always happens in revolutions: the most violent put tli^'inselves 
forward; their vigilance and activity seem to multiply their number; and 
the daring of the few wins the ascendancy over the indolence or the pusil- 
lanimity of the mauy.i' 


n. Gardiner # 

^ Only after long years does a nation make clear its definite resolve, and for 
this reason wise statesmen — whether monarchical or republican — watch 
the currents of opinion, and submit to compromises whicli will enable the 
national sentiment to make its way without a succession of viohmt shocks. 
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Charles’ fault lay not so much m his claim to retain tho negative voico as in 
his absolute disregard of the condition of tho time, and of tho foolings and 
opinions of every class of his subjects with which ho happened to disagree. 
As long as he remained a factor in English politics, government by com- 
promise was impossible. All can perooivo that with Charles’ death tho main 
obstacle to tho establishment of a constitutional system was removed,*^ 

Lord Macaulay 

The king could not be trusted. The vices of Charles had grown upon him. 
They were, indeed, vices which difficulties and perplexities generally bring 
out in the strongest light. Cunning is the natural defence of the weak, A 
prince, therefore, who is habitually a deceiver when at the height of power, 

IS not likely to learn frankness in the midst of embarrassments and distreases. 
Charles was not only a most unscrupulous but a most unlucky dissembler. 
There never was a politician to whom so many frauds and falsehoods wore 
brought home by undeniable evidence. He publicly rocognisod the houses 
at Westminster as a legal parliament, and, at tho same time, nmdo a private 
minute in council declaring the recognition null Ho publicly disclaimed 
all thought of calling in foreign aid against hia people : he privately solicited 
aid from France, from Denmark, and from Lorraine, He publicly denied that 
he employed papists: at the same time ho privately sent to his generals 
directions to employ every papist that woull acrv(i. He publicly took the 
sacrament at Oxford, as a pledge that ho never would even connive at Roman 
Oatholiciam: he privately assured his wife, that he intendul to tolerate Roman 
Catholicism in England; and ho authonscal Lord Glamorgan to promise that 
Roman Catholicism should be established in Ireland, ^ Then he attempt(;(l to 
clear himself at his agent’s expense, Glamorgan received, in the royal hand- 
writing, reprimands intended to be read by others, and eulogies which were 
to be seen only by himself. 

To such an extent, indeed, had insincerity now tainted tho king’s whole 
nature, that his most devoted friends could not refrain from complaining to 
each other, with bitter grief and shame, of his crooked politics. His defeats, 
they said, gave them less pain than his intrigues. Biuco^he had boon a pris- 
oner, there was no section of the victorious party which had not been the 
object both of his flatteries and of his macliinations: but never was he more 
unfortunate than when ho attempted at once to cajole and to undermine 
Cromwell Ciomwell had to determine whether ho would t)ut to hazard the 
attachment of his party, tho attachment of hia army, his own greatness, 
nay his own life, in an attempt, which would probably have been vain, to 
save a prince whom no engagement could bind, With many struggles and 
laiHgivinga, and probably not without many prayers, tho decision was made. 
Charles was left to his fate. The military" saints resolved that, in defiance 
of the old laws of the realm, and of the almost universal sentiment of the 
nation, the king should expiate his crimes with his Wood. He for a time 
expected a death like that of hia unhappy predecessors, Edward 11 and 
Iliclmrd 11. But he was in no danger of such treason, Those who had him 
in tbeir gripe were not midnight Btabbers. What they did they did in order 
ilmt it might be a spectacle to heaven and eaxth, and that it might bo hold in 
evf rlasting remembrance. 

Qduy enjoyed keeidy the very scandal which they gave. That the 
ancient com^tltution and the public opinion of England were directly opposed 
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to regicide made rogicido soem strangely fascinating to a party bent on 
effecting a complete political and sociaf revolution. In order to accomplish 
their purpose, it was necessary that they should first break in pieces every 
part of the machinery of the government; and this necessity was rather agree- 
able than painful to them. The commons passed a vote tending to accom- 
modation with the king. The soldiers excluded the majority by torce. The 
lords unanimously rejected the proposition that the king should be brought 
to trial. Their house was instantly closed. No court, known to the law, 
would take on itself the office of judging the fountain of justice. A revolu- 
tionary tribunal was created. That tribunal pronounced Charles a tyrant, a 
traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy; and his head was severed frotn his 
shoulders before thousands of spectators, in front of the banqueting hall of 
has own palace. 

In no long time it became manifest that those political and religious 
zealots, to whom this deed is to be ascribed, had committed, not only a crime, 
but an error. They had given to a prince, hitherto known to his people 
chiefly by his faults, an opportunity of displaying, on a great theatre, before 
the eyes of all nations and all ages, some qualities which irresistibly call forth 
the admiration and love of mankind, the high spirit of a gallant gentleman, 
the patience and meekness of a penitent Christian. Nay, they had bo^ con- 
trived their revenge that the very man whose whole life nad been a series of 
attacks on the liberties of England now seemed to die a martyr in the cause of 
those liberties. No demagogue ever produced such an impression on the 
public mind as the captive Icing, who, retaining in that extremity all his regal 
dignity, and confronting death with dauntless courage, gave utterance to the 
feelings of his oppressed people, manfully refused to plead before a court 
unknown to the law, appealed from military violence to the principles of the 
constitution, asked by what right the house of commons had been purged of 
its most respectable members and the house of lords deprived of its legislative 
functions, and told his weeping hearers that he was defending not only his 
own cause, but theirs. His long misgovernment, his innumerable perfidies, 
were forgotten. His memory was, in the minds of the great majority of his 
subjects, associated with those free institutions which he had, during many 
years, laboured to destroy: for those free institutions had perished with him, 
and, amidst the mournful silence of a community kept down by arms, had 
been defended by his voice alone. From that day began, a reaction in favour 
of monarchy and of the exiled house, a reaction which never ceased till the 
throne had again been set up in all its old dignity 
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The exdcution nf Cliarlos I — tlio work of military violonro doaked 
ill tho moroHt tuttors of locality — liad t<' rlio oyoH of tho 

world tho forfjj'ottoii truth that kliif^H, an woll lU' Hubjiudw, muwt hoar 
tho couHonutuiccH of thoir orroru aiul miHiioodiH, Moro than thin tho 
actorn ia tho j^roat trajL'ody faih'd to accomplish, luul, it may fairly ho 
added, nu'iHt luumHaarUy havo fuilod to accouipliHh. It Ih novor pon- 
HihUj ior inon of tho .sword to roar tho to»u|)lo of rocovorod frood</m, 
and iho .small minority in parliamcmt whic.h had tlu^ somblanoo 

of ooiiHtitutioiial prouoduro to tho trial in Wostmiiist.or Hall woni 
no inoro than iuMtnmiont.s In tluj Immls of tlu^ niou of tho fiword. 
Honestly as both udlitary and political loudor.s d<*Hlrod to (‘.sluhlhih 
popular g'ovorumtmt, they found tliioni.s<ih'c.s in a vicious tdrchi from 
which thoro was no escapo. — l-l. K. (iARiUNiiiR.f' 


OUIZOT’B COMrAIUBON OF THK TONOLLSfl AND TIIIO I'llKNOII rtDVOfAmONB 

Until the occurrence of tho French llf^voluiion, the English Ih'volution 
was the greatest event in the annals of inotErn JCaro|)e. I'he FreueU Rcvolu^ 
tion oxccedetl it in magnitude but lUd nob las.seu its intrinsic, gn^atnew; both 
victories were won in the. same war, and leaded i.o the furih(!rauc(M)f the same 
cause; and instead of eclipsing each other, tht'y became magnified by com- 
parison. If wc are to [lut iaith in an opinion wliicii is viuy [ircvalent, it would 
seem that these two revolutions were extraordinary e.vcuds, wliich emanale.d 
from unheard-of principkjs, and aimed at unpreeedeuttal (h'.signs;^ which 
forced society out of its ancient and natural course; which, like whirlwinds 
or earthquakes, were mysterious phenomena guided by laws unknown to men, 
and bursting forth sudtlenly, like providential eoum d'Mai, possibly to destroy, 
and possibly to revivify the earth. Both friends and enemies, panegyrists 
and detractors, employ the same language on this point: according to the 
former, these glorious crises brought truth, libiirty, and justice to light, for 
the first time; before their occurrence, absurdity, iniquity, and tyranny pre- 
vailed, and the human race is indebtecl to them lilonc for its deliverance from 
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those evils; according to the latter, these deplorable catastrophes interrupted 
a long era of wisdom, virtue, and happiness; their authors proclaimed prin- 
ciples, set up pretensions, and committed crimes previously unparalleled; the 
two nations, in a tit of madness, deviated from their accustomed path, and an 
abyss opened immediately beneath their feet. 

Thus, whether they arc extolled or deplored, blessed or execrated, all 
agree in forgetting every other consideration in presence of these revolutions, 
in isolating them completely from the past, in rendering them responsible for 
the destiny of the world, and in loading them alone with curses or with glory. 
It is time to have done with such puerile and false declamations. Far from 
having broken off the natural course of events in Europe, neither the English 
nor the French revolution asserted, attempted, or effected anything which 
had not been already asserted, attempted, or effected a hundred times before 
their occurrence. They proclaimed the illegitimacy of absolute power: but 
free consent to laws and taxes, and the right of armed resistance, were among 
the constituent principles of the feudal system; and the church had often 
repeated these words of St. Isidore, to be foimd in the canons of the fourth 
council of Toledo: '"He is king who rules his people justly; if he does other- 
wise, he shall be no longer king.’^ They attacked privilege, and loboured to 
introduce more equality into the social system: but, throughout all Europe, 
kings have done the same. They demanded that public employments should 
be thrown open to all citizens, and be bestowed on merit alone, and that the 
government should consent to this competition; but this is the fundamental 
principle of the internal constitution of the church; and the church has not 
only carried it into effect, but has openly professed it. Whether we consider 
the general doctrines of the two revolutions, or the applications which they 
made of them — whether we contemplate the government of the state or 
civil legislation, property or persons, liberty or power — we shall find nothing 
of their own invention, nothing which is not to be met with, and 'd^hich did 
not at least originate, in more regular times. 

Nor is this all: the principles, designs, and efforts which are exclusively 
attributed to the French and English revolutions, not only preceded them by 
several centuries, but are the same principles and efforts to which society in 
Europe is indebted for all its progress. Was it by its disorders and privileges, 
by its brute force, and its subjugation of other men beneath its yoke, that the 
feudal aristocracy contributed to the development of nations? No: but it 
struggled against royal tyranny; it availed itself of the right of resistance, 
and maintained the maxims of liberty. And why have nations blessed their 
kings? For their pretensions to divine right, their assumptions of absolute 
power, their lavish expenditure, or their luxurious courts? No: but kings 
attacked the feudal system and aristocratic privilege; they introduced unity 
into legislation and into the administration of affairs; they promoted the devel- 
opment of equality. And whence have the clergy derived their strength? 
In what way have they helped forward civilisation? By separating them- 
selves from the people, by affecting to dread human reason, and by sanctioning 
tyranny in the name of heaven ? No: but by assembling the great and the 
little, the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, beneath the roof of the 
same church, and under the same law of God; by honouring and cultivating 
learning, instituting schools, favouring the diffusion of knowledge, and reward- 
ing activity of mind. Consult the history of the masters of the world; analyse 
the influence of the various classes that have determined its fate; wherever 
any good is manifest, whenever the continued gratitude of mankind bears 
witness to a service rendered to humanity — a step has been taken towards 
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the object aimed at by the Freach and English revolutions; we are in presence 
of one of the principles which they endeavoured to render victorious. 

Let us then cease to portray these revolutions as monstrous apparitions in 
tiie history of Europe; let us hear no more of their unprecedented pretensions 
and infernal inventions; they helped civilisation to advance along the road 
which it has been pursuing for centuries; they professed the maxims, and 
pushed forward the labours to which man has, in all ages, been indebted for 
the development of his nature and the improvement of his condition; they 
did that which has in turn constituted the chief merit and glory of clergy, 
nobles, and kings. If it be asked in what respect these two revolutions are 
distinguished from every other epoch: what is the reason that, while they 
merely continued the common work of all age^ they deserved their name, 
and positively changed the face of the world? This is the answer — yarious 
powers have successively held sway in European society, and marched in turn 
at the head of civilisation. After the fall of the Homan Empire and the 
invasion of the barbarians, amidst the dissolution of all social ties and the 
destruction of aU recognised powers^ the predominance everywhere fell to 
darine and brutal force; the conquenng aristocracy took possession of every- 
thing; persons and lanci, people and country. In vain dfd a few great men, 
Chariemaime in France, and Alfred in England, endeavour to reduce this 
cha^tofte unity of a monarchical system All unity was impossible. The 
feudal hierarchy was the only form which society would consent to accept. 
This hierarchy prevailed universally, in the church as well as in the state; 
the bishops and abbots became barons; the king was the chief seigneur. In 
spite of the rude and unstable eharacter of this organisation, Euroi^e was 
indebted to it for its first steps out of barbarism. It was among the pro- 
prietors of fiefs— -in their mutual relations, laws, customs, feelings, and 
ideas — that European civilisation commenced. 

Tlie fief-holders were a great burden on the people. Tlie clergy alone 
endeavoured to claim for all a little reason, justice, and humanity. Those 
who had no place in the feudal hierarchy could find no asylum but the churches, 
and no protectors but the priests. Tins protection, though insufficient, was 
nevertheless an immense boon, for it was the only one. The priests, more- 
over alone offered any sustenance for the moral nature of man, for that 
unconquerable necessity of thinking, knowing, hoping, and believing, which 
overcomes all obstacles, 'and survives all misfortunes. The church soon 
acquired prodigious power throughout all Europe. Royalty, then in its 
infancy, lent it fresh strength by borrowing its assistance. The predominance 
passed from the hands of the conquering aristocracy into those of the clergy. 
W ith the assistance of the church, and by its own inherent strength, the royal 
power increased, and raised itself above its rivals; but the clergy had no 
sooner assisted it, than they attempted to subjugate it. In this new emer- 
gency, the royal power invoked the help, sometimes of the now less formidable 
barons, but more frequently of the people: the townsmen, who were already 
strong enough to be valuable allies, though not sufficiently powerful to re^Luire 
a high price for their services. By their aid, the royal power triumphed in its 
second conflict, and became in its turn the dominant power, invested with the 
confidence of the nations. Such is the history of old Europe: ^tho feudal 
aristocracy, the clergy, and the royal power, alternately poBsesaed it, and suc- 
cessively presided over its destiny and progress. To their co-existence and 
conflict it was long indebted for all the liberty, prosperity, and enlightenment 
it hsd obtained; in a word, for the development of its civilisation. 

In England in the seventeenth century, and in France in the eighteenth, 
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all conflict between these three powers had ceased; they were living togethei 
in peace and tranquillity. We might almost say that they had lost their 
historical character, and even their recollection of the labours which had 
formerly given them strength and renown. Their aristocracy no longer 
defended public liberties, it did not even defend its own; the royal power no 
longer laboured to abolish aristocratic privilege, it seemed even to have become 
favourable to the possessors of that privilege in return for their servility; and 
the clergy, the spiritual power, was afraid of the human mind, and, being 
unable to lead it, endeavoured to arrest its progress by menaces. Meanwhile, 
civilisation pursued its course, and daily became more general and active. 
Abandoned by their old leaders, surprised at their apathy and ill temper, and 
indignant at finding that less was done for them as their desires and strength 
grew greater, the people began to think that it was their duty to attend to 
their own interests; and assuming the entire responsibility of their affairs, 
about which no one seemed any longer to care, they simultaneously demanded 
liberty from the crown, equality from the aristocracy, and intellectual freedom 
from the clergy. Then revolutions broke forth. 

They effected, for the benefit of a new power, a change which Europe had 
already witnessed on several occasions: they gave to society, leaders who 
were willing and able to guide it in its progress. On this ground alone, the 
aristocracy, the church, and the king, had in turn possessed the preponder-^ 
ance. The people now seized it in virtue of the same right, by the same means, 
and in the name of the same necessities. Such is the real work, the true char- 
acter, of both the English and French revolutions. After having considered 
them as absolutely alike, it has been said that they were similar only in appear- 
ance. The English Revolution, we are told, was political rather than social; 
the French Revolution attempted to change both society and the government 
together — the one sought to establish liberty, the other equality — the one 
was rather religious than political, and merely substituted one set of dogmas 
for another, and one church for another church; the other was pre-eminently 
philosophical, and asserted the complete independence of reason. The com- 
parison is ingenious, and not altogether void of truth; but it is almost as super- 
ficial and frivolous as the opinion which it assumes to supersede. Just as 
great differences are visible beneath the external resemblance of the two 
revolutions, so an even deeper resemblance is concealed beneath their differ- 
ences. 


From the very causes which produced its ebullition more than a century 
before the revolution in France, the English Revolution, it is true, retained a 
deeper impress of the old social condition of the country; there, free institu- 
tions, born amid barbarism, had survived even the despotism which they had 
been unable to prevent; the feudal aristocracy, in part, at least, had made 
common cause with the people. The royal power, even in the days of its 
predominance, had never been fully or \mdisturbedly absolute; the national 
church had itself commenced the work of religious reform, and stimulated the 
minds of the people to boldness of inquiry and speculation. Everywhere, in 
the laws, manners, and creed of the nation, the revolution found its work half 
effected; and from the government which it aspired, to change, it derived, at 
the same time, both succour and obstruction, useful allies ancf powerful adver- 
saries. Thus it presented a singular combination of elements apparently the 
most diverse; it was at once aristocratic and popular, religious and philo- 


indulging 


daring 
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speculations — it was, in a word, placed between tlic old and new state of 
society, rather as a bridge to connect than as an abyss to sc'panite tlann. 

In the French E, evolution, on the other hand, the most tc'rribF unity 
prevailed; the spirit of innovation held undivitkHl sway ov(‘r its proceedings; 
the ancien rSgime, far from taking its proper place and part itvIlKi movenumt, 
sought only to defend itself against it, and succ(Huled s(Uirc(^ly for. a monuait 
in the attempt, for it was equally destitule of stnnigih aiul virtues ^ On tlie 
day on which the revolution broke out, one fact alone remained positive and 
influential, and that was the general civilisation of (he country. In this great 
but solitary result were concentrated all the old institul/ions, all tlieyhl man- 
ners, beliefs, and recollections — indeed, the whole life of the nailou. lli(> 
many active and glorio\is centuries which had elapsed had prodne(Ml nothing 
but France. Hence arose the immensity of the results of the nwolution, aiul 
the portentous magnitude of its errors — it possesscul absolute power. 

The diflerence is certainly great, and well worthy of consideratiion; it is 
particularly striking when we consider the two nwolutions in thems(!lves as 
isolated events, when we detach them from general history, and endeavour to 
distinguish their peculiar physiognomy and individual eharaeder. But, if 
they resume their place in the course of time — if we examine what they have 
done for the development of European civilisation — we shall see the rescun- 
blance reappear, and rise above all diversitic's. Originating in the same 
causes, by the decay of the feudal aristocracy, the church, and the royal 
power, they laboured to effect the same work — to secure the doTiiination of 
the people in public affairs. They struggled for liberty against absolute 
power, for equality against privilege, for progn^ssive and general inten\sis 
against stationary and iiiclividual interests. Their posit-ions were different, 
and their strength unequal; what the one clearly perceived, the other saw 
only imperfectly; in the career which the one followed i-o the end, the other 
soon stopped short; on the same flekl of battle, the one found victory and the 
other defeat; the one erred frorti cynicism, the other from hypocrisy; the one 
was marked by great prudence, the other by great power; l)ut they varied 
only in the means they employed, and the success they achieved; they were 
the same iu tendency and m origin; their desires, efforts, and progress aimed 
at the same object; all that the one attempted or accomplished, the other also 
effected or attempted. Although guilty of religious persecution, the lilnglish 
Revolution unfurled the banner of liberty of conscience; in spite of its aristo- 
cratic alliances, it established the predominance of the commons; as its chief 
occupation was with civil order, it demanded a simpler legislative system, 
parliamentary reform, the abolition of entails and of the ri^t of primogeni- 
ture; and although deceived in many premature expectations, it liberated 
English society, to an immense extent, from the monstrous inequality of the 
feudal regime — in a word, such is the analogy between the two revolutions, 
that the first would never have been properly understood unless the scconcl 
had occurred.^ 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE ENGLISH REPUBLIC 

We have already related the downfall of an ancient monarchy, and the 
violent death of a king who was worthy of respect, although he governed his 
people badly and unjustly. We have now to relate Hie vain efforts of a 
revolutionary assembly to found a republic; and to d(‘serihe the over-tottcT- 
ing, but strong and glorious government of a revolutionary despot, whose 
bold and prudent genius commands our admiration, tiithough he attacked 
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and destroyed, first legal order, and then liberty, in his nativ^e land. Such 
men are full of contradiction and of mystery: in them are mingled and com- 
bined, in undiscoverable proportions, capabilities and failings, virtues and 
vices, enlightenment and error, grandeur and weakness; and after having 
Mled the age in which they lived with the splendour of their actions and the 
magnitude of their destiny, they remain personally obscure in the midst of 
their glory, alternately cursed and worshipped by the world which does not 
know them. 

At the opening of the Long Parliament, on the 3rd of November, 1640, 
the house of commons consisted of five hundred and six: members. In 1649, 
after the execution of the king, when it abolished kingship and proclaimed 
the commonwealth, there scarcely remained a hundred who took part in its 
sittings and acts. During the month of February, the house divided ten 
times ; and at the most numerous division, only seventy-seven members were 
present to record their votes. Thus mutilated and reduced to the condition 
of a victorious coterie, this assembly set to work, with an ardour full at once 
of strong faith and deep anxiety, to organize the republican government.^ 
Some had wished the royal authority to be transferred to Charles II, under 
the conditions which had been proposed to his father ; for all that had been 
alleged against him was inapplicable to his son. Others proposed to pass 
him over, because he had borne arms against the parliament, and to give the 
English crown by election to his younger brother. Others disapproved of elec- 
tions and deviate -IS from the strict line of succession. But the republicans 
were more powerful than the several classes and gradations of the royalists. 

The final discussion, however, was with the parliament, or rather with the 
army. Already, on the 20th of January, that is before the execution of 
Charles, the army had proposed an agreement upon the future constitution 
and government, in which it demanded the speedy dissolution of the parlia- 
ment; a new regulation of the representation; elections every two years, 
mostly according to the population; the exclusion of all the adversaries of the 
parliament; the election by it of the administrative council of state; religious 
liberty (but without the re-establishment of the papacy and the bishops), 
the abolition of the excise, and a change in many laws. The parliament 
returned hearty thanks to his excellency the general and the army, for their 
indefatigable, great, and excellent services; and resolved that this document 
should be immediately printed, to shoM^ the affection and unanimity that 
prevailed between the army and the parliament. 

On the very day of Charles’s death it was declared to be high trea.son to 
acknowledge any person whatever as king of England; and immediately 
afterwards every member was excluded from parliament who had voted for a 
treaty with the Idng, or who had latterly not approved of everything that was 
done, or had withdrawn himself. The number of members was reduced to 
about seventy, of whom it often happened that not one half appeared in the 
house. On the 26th of February, 1649, the conquerors decided, by a major- 
ity of forty-four to twenty-nine, ^^The house of lords is useless and danger- 
ous, and is therefore abolished”; and on the 7th of March, it was further 
decided, Royalty is useless, burdensome, and dangerous for England, and 
contrary to the freedom as well as to the safety ancl interests of the people. 
A council of state, consisting of forty-nine members, undertakes the ad- 
ministration of public affairs.” 

In a declaration of the 2l8t of March, the reasons for the introduction of a 
republic were set forth. “ The office of the king,” says this declaration, 'Svas 
established by an agreement of the people, and filled by election. It was 
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very seldom that any one performed his duties, whereas the greater number 
have been the cause of much misery and bloodshed, Charles I, in narticular, 
was justly condemned and executed for treachery, murder, and other odious 
crimes: his sons, as nothing better can be expected from them, and the 
eldest has already borne arms against the parliament, arc declared unworthy 
of the throne, and all the inhabitants of the kingdom are released from their 
oaths and duties to them. Borne, Venice, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
have proved to what a height of prosperity republics rise, and that wealth, 
liberty, and justice there go hand in hand. The great are there no longer 
able to oppress the poor; ambition vanishes; disputes about succession, ahd 
civil wars, are prevented; and liberty of conscience, persons, and property is 
untouched. The pure form of a republic, and the^ public safety, made it 
necessary to abolish the upper house, with its objections, which only caused 
delay: but the lords may be chosen members of the house of commons. He 
who will not take an oath to a constitution without a king and upper house 
is incapable of holding any office in the church and state. The now great 
seal has on one side the map of England and Ireland, and on the reverse, 
bears the inscription, Hn the first year of freedom, by God's blessing 
restored.' " 

It was then declared that God had wonderfully revealed himself, and 
destroyed in England tyranny, superstition, and popery; for which all owed 
him gratitude and obedience. Bu'L instead of that, they were guilty of the 
most crying sins and blasphemy. That such a state of things might nave an 
end, and the great enterprise further prosper, that all dissensions might be 
reconciled in brotherly love, and all conspiracies of wicked people might cease, 
a day of fasting and prayer was ordered. This external means, however, did 
not produce the intended result; on the contrary, the discontent in England 
increased, and open war ensued with Scotland and Ireland.® On the 7th of 
February the parliament had voted the creation of a council of state, to 
be henceforth tlie executive power" ; and five members, Scott, Ludlow, Lisle, 
Holland, and Robinson, chosen from among the staunchest republicans, 
were ordered '' to present to the house instructions to be given to the council 
of estates; and likewise the names of such persons as they conceive fit to bo of 
that council." ^ Six days after, on the 13th of February, Scott presented 
•his report to the house. All the practical functions of the government were 
vested in the council of state under the control and in obedience to the 
instructions of parliament the sole depositary of the national sovereignty. 

On the two following days, the house proceeded to appoint the forty-one 
councillors of state^ voting specially on each name. Five ex-peers of the 
realm, the three chief judges, the three leaders of the army, Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Skippon, and thirty country gentlemen and citizens, nearly all of 
whom were members of the house, were elected. The nomination of the five 
peers met with objections; the democrats wished to exclude them, as well as 
the house of lords itself, from all participation in the government of the com- 
monweaUh; but the more prudent politicians, on the contrary, gave an eager 
welcome to these noblemen, who were still powerful by their wealth and 
name. The entire list proposed by the commissioners of the parliament was 
adopted, with the exception of two names, Ireton and Harrison, who were 

* W© may tere mention that, at this period, England had not yet adopted the reformed 
Gregorian Calendar, and that her chronology was ten days behind that of the Continent, The 
7th of February in England, in the seventeenth century, would therefore correspond with the 
17th of February on the Continent. We have adopted the English date in speaking of English 
events. 
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probably thought too devotedly attached to Cromwell, and for whom two 
republicans were substituted, conspicuous for their uncompromising distrust 
of the army and its leaders. They were aU appointed for a year. 

When they met for the first time, on the 17th of February, 1649, they 
were required to sign an engagement, expressing approbation of all that had 
been done in the king^s trial, in the overthrow of kingship, and in the abolition 
of the house of lords. Nineteen in all, signed the engagement; but twenty- 
two persisted in refusing it. They statea that they were resolved, in future, 
faithfully to serve the government of the house of commons, as it was the 
supreme power, the oiuy one which remained in existence, and therefore 
necessary to the liberties and safety of the people; but, from various motives, 
and in terms more or less distinct, they refused to mve their sanction to all 
the past. The house, in great excitement, proceeded at once to deliberate 
on this report, forbidding all the members present to leave the hall without 
express permission; but political good sense acted as a check upon passion : 
to originate dissensions among the republicans, in the first days of the com- 
monwealth, would, it was felt, be madness; the regicides knew that, if left 
alone, they would not be strong enou^ to maintain their position. The 
matter was arranged without further difficulty; the pledge of fidelity which 
the dissidents offered for the future was accepted, and they took their seats 
besides the regicides in the republican council of state. 

This compromise was to a very weat extent the work, on the one hand, 
of Cromwell, and on the other, of Sirllarry Vane, the most eminent, the most 
sincere, the most able, and the most chimerical of the non-military republi- 
cans, He was an ardent revolutionist, and he detested revolutionary vio- 
lence. When, on the 6th of November, 1648, the army had expelled the 
entire Presbyterian party from the house of commons, Vane had boldly 
denounced that act, and ceased to take part in the sittings of the mutilated 
house. He had protested still more strongly against the trial of the king, 
and ever since that period he had resided at his country-seat at Raby, com- 
pletely unconnected with public affairs. But the commonv/ealth was the 
object at once of his faith and of hie; aspirations; as soon as it appeared, he 
belonged to it, heart and soul. He it was, who, setting aside the past, sug- 
gested the oath of fidelity for the future, and Cromwell, quite sure that this 
would be enough to secure Vane to the service of the council of state and 
to the parlianient, was one of the most eager to express his entire approval 
of the suggestion. Cromwell was right, for no sooner had they taken their 
seats than this same Vane, and that same majority of the council of state who 
had refused to take any share in the responsibility of the regicides, elected 
as their president, John Bradshaw, the president of the high court which had 
condemned Charles I; and three days after, Vane, with several of his col- 
leagues, proceeded to '^a small house in Holborn, which opens backwards 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” to offer the post of Latin secretary to the council 
to a kinsman of Bradshaw's, who had recently maintained, in an eloquent 
pamphlet, ''that it is lawful to call to account a tyrant, or wicked king, 
and after due conviction, to depose and put him to deathl” That man was 
Milton, 

At the same time that it was engaged in the constitution of the council 
of state, the house turned its attention also to the courts of law. Of the 
twelve principal judges, ten had been appointed by the parliament itself 
since the outbreak of the civil war; and yet, on the 8th of FeDruary, 1649, six 
of them refused to give any oath of fidelity to the commonwealth, and the 
other six would only consent to continue the discharge of their functions on 
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condition tlmt, by a formal declaration of the houfiCj the ancieiit laws of the 
count.ry should be maintained, and that the ju(lf!;es should continue ^to take 
them as the rule of their decisions. These ilemands were complied with, 
and the six judges who had tendered their resignjj.tion were not replaced until 
the following summer. The earl of Warwick, the lord high admiral, livecl 
on intimate terms with Cromwell; but he was a decided Prealyytorian, who 
ijihpirwd the republicans with no confidence, and who himself preferred his 
own ease to their service. His office was taken from him on the 2()th of 
F('bruary, 1649; the powers of the admiralty were vested in the council of 
state, which delegated them to a committee of three members, of whom Vane 
was the chief ; and the command of the fleet passed into the hands of three 
officers, Edward Popham, Ricliard Deane, and Robert Hlake — the last a 
literate and warlike Puritan, who had already given proof of his great quali- 
ties as a soklir^r, and who was destined to augment at sea the pow’oi and glory 
of the^ commonwealth, which he served with austere and unflinching devoteef- 
ness.^ 


EXECUTTONS AND MUTINIES. 

While the commons were thus converting the ancient monarchy of Eng- 
land into icpuldic, a high court of justice was sitting in judgment on tHo 
royalists ol unik who were prisoners in their hands. On the night after the 
death ol llx' king, the duke of Hamilton had made his escape from Wind- 
sor, but h(' w'as recognised and arrested by some troopers next day as he 
was knoc.k’ing in disguise at an inn gate in Southwark. Txird Capel also 
escaped out of the Tower, but he was discovered and seized by two watermen 
at a liouse in Lambeth. These two noblemen, with Lord Norwich and 
Sir John Owen, were some days after (10th) brought before a high court of 
justice presided over by Bradshaw, and arraigned for treason. Tlu^y were all 
sentrynced to lose their heads (March 6). 

The house proceeded to vote on their several cases; it was determined 
that the duke and Lord Oapel should not be reprieved; the votes for and 
against were equal in the cases of Holland and Norwich, and the speaker, by 
his coasting vote, condemned the former and saved the latter. Colonel Hutch- 
inson seeing Sir John Owen without any one to make an exertion in his 
favour, tc^ok pity on him and prevailed on Ireton to give him hie interest, 
and by their joint influence he was saved by a majority of five. Hamilton, 
Holland and Capel wore beheaded the next day (9th) in Palace Yard: they 
met their fate with courage and constancy, especially the last, who behavecl, 
we are told, “like a stout Roman.'’ 

The new government was in fact that species of tyranny denominated 
oligarchy, and depending, like all other tyrannies, for its existence on the 
power of the sword. But it was here that its chief source of danger lay; 
the fanatic principles of the levellers were widely spread among the Prm- 
torian guards of the new commonwealth, and it was not long ere they broke 
out into action. The fearless John Lilburne, the sworn foe to despotism of 
every kind, led the way by a petition against the “Agreement of the Pcvoplo"; 
petitions from^ officers and soldiers, and from the wcll-affccted in various 
parts, poured in, calling for annual parliaments with entirely new members; 
the enforcement of the Self-Denying Ordinance; the abolition of the council 
of state and the high court of justice; requiring legal proceedings to be in 
English, and the fees of lawyers to be reduced; the excise and customs to bo 
abolished, and the estates of delinquents to be sold; liberty of conscience, 
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abolition of tithes, and fixed salaries of lOOL a year for the ministers of the 
Gospel. 

To quell the spirit of the army vigorous means were employed. Five 
troopers, the bearers of a remonstrance from several regiments were sen- 
tenced by a court-martial to ride the wooden horse, have their swords broken 
over their hfiads, and be cashiered. Lilburne, who was keeping up a constant 
fire of pamphlets, (^'England's New Chains Discovered”; “A Second Part” 
of the same; and ^^Tlie Hunting of the Foxes from Newmarket and Triploe- 
heath to Westminster, by five small Beagles,” alluding to the five troopers, 
etc.) was, with his associates Walwyn, Prince and Overton, committed to 
the Tower (March 29). Numerous petitions, especially from the women, 
were presented in their favour, but without effect. '^'They were bid,” says 
Walker / to go home and wash their dishes, to which some of them replied, 
they had neither dishes nor meat left,” A very different answer, he says, 
from what they used to receive “ when they had money, plate, rings, bodkins 
and thimbles to sacrifice to these legislative idols.” Mutinies broke out in the 
regiments destined for Ireland; the first was at Bishopsgate, in the city, 
where a troop of horse seized the colours and refused to march. For this 
five of them were sentenced to be shot, but with the exception of one named 
Lockier they were pardoned by the general. At the funeral of Lockier 
(April 30) the corpse, adorned with bundles of rosemary dipped in blood, 
was preceded by one hundred men in files; six trumpeters sounding a soldier’s 
knell went on each side of it ; his horse covered with mourning; was led after 
it; then came thousands of people with sea-green and black ribbons at their 
breasts. The women brought up the rear; thousands more of the better sort 
met them at the grave. 

This funeral convinced the government of the necessity of acting with 
energy, for the mutiny was spreading fast. A captain Thompson, at the 
head of two hundred men, set forth at Banbury a manifesto named '^Eng- 
land’s Standard Advanced.” They were, however, surprised by Colonel 
Reynolds (May 13); Thompson fled, and his men surrendered. A body of 
more than one thousand men moved from Salisbury to Burford, where Fair- 
fax came up with them. At midnight Cromwell forced his way into the 
town and made four hundred of them prisoners, several of whom were shot 
by sentence of a court-martial (19th); the rest were pardoned. Thompson 
was slain shortly after at Wellingborough (21st), and the mutiny was finally 
suppressed. On Cromwcirs making a report to that effect to the house 
(26th) a general day of thanksgiving for that great mercy was ordered. 
There was another kind of levellers at this time, named the " diggers,” whose 
principle it was that the barren earth was to be made fruitful. They accord- 
ingly repaired to St. George’s Hill, near Walton, in Surrey, and began to 
dig a common there, and to sow beans and other plants in it. Fairfax sent 
two troops of horse and easily dispersed them, as their number was only 
thirty. 


SCOTLAND AND CHAELES II ; THE FATE OP MONTROSE 

It is now time that we should take a view of the state of affairs in Scot- 
land at this conjuncture.^ The parliament there, now under the control of 
Argyll, liad sent instructions to their commissioners to protest against the 
trial and execution of the king. No notice had been taken of the Scottish 
protest, ^ When tidings of the execution of the king reached Edinburgh 
the parliament had forthwith (Feb. 5) proclaimed Charles II, provided he 
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would take the covenant and adhere to the solemn league between the two 
kingdoms. Afterwards, when they found themselves treated with con- 
tempt by the English parliament, and their commissioners actually sent under 
a guard to the frontiers, they appointed commissioners to proceed to the 
Hague to treat with the kingl These on arriving (March 26) found Lanark 
(later duke of Hamilton), Lauderdale and Callendar, the chiefs of the engagers, 
and the royalists Montrose, Kinnoull and Seaforth already there. The 
antipathies and disputes of these parties caused distraction and confusion; 
and Charles, whose real design was to repair to Ormonde and the Catholics 
in Ireland, was little inclined to give them satisfaction. 

The murder of Dorislaus, which occurred soon after, made it expedient 
for Charles to quit the Hague. This civilian had been sent as envoy from 
the parliament to the states. On the very evening of his arrival (May 3), 
as he was at supper in an inn, six gentlemen entered the room with drawn 
Bwords, and dragging him from his chair, murdered him on the ground. 
Ascham, the republican envoy to the court of Madrid, was also assassinated 
W the royalists. Clarendon <7 does not^ by any means, condemn the deed. 
’’Die assassins of Dorislaus escaped, but it was known that, they were Scotch- 
men and followers of Montrose. Charles immediately leit the Hague 
and proceeded to Paris, whence, after a delay of three months, he went to 
Jersey in order to take shipping for Ireland. But the intelligence which he 
received from that country showing that his cause there was hopeless, he 
renewed his negotiations with the Scots, 

Many months passed without an 3 d,bing being done; but early in the 
following year (March 15, 1650) he met tne commissioners, who were the 
earls of Cassilis and Lothian, two barons, two burgesses, and three ministers, 
at the prince of Orange’s town of Breda. But though urged by his mother, 
the prince of Orange and several of his other friends, to take the covenant 
and comply with the other demands, he still protracted the treaty. 

The truth is, Charles, who had all the insincerity distinctive of his family, 
had in view another mode of recovering his throne. The restless and enter- 
prising Montrose having obtained some supplies of arms and money from 
the northern courts, had embarked at Hamburg with about six hundred 
men, Germans and Scottish exiles. Ho sailed to the Orkney Isles, where 
by a forced levy he raised his troops to about fourteen hundred, with whom 
he passed over to the opposite coast; but as he marched through Caithness 
and Sutherland the people, instead of joining him as he expected, fled at his 
approach. At Corbinsdale, in Fifeshire, he was encountered (April 17) by 
a party of three hundred horse, under Strachhan; the main anny of four thou- 
sand men under David Leslie not being yet come up. The unwarlike islanders, 
when charged by cavalry, threw down their arms and fled; the Germans 
retreated to a wood, where they surrendered. 

Montrose, in the disguise of a peasant, escaped by swimming across a 
river, but he was betrayed (May 8; by a person with whom he had taken 
refuge, and was conducted a prisoner to Edinburgh. Every insult that 
coula W devised was heaped on him by his ungenerous captors. The magis- 
trates' of E^biMh met him at the gates, and by their directions^ he wa3 
pla;fced^‘’bareheaded and pinioned, on a hiA seat in a cart, and thus led by 
the eocBCUtioiier to the common gaol, his officers walking two and two before 
the esart. 'TOthin two days he was brought before the parliament to. receive 
his sfenterw^; The chancellor in a bitter tone enumerated all hk ojBtences. 
He replied that he had always acted by the royal command. 

He wae Ihen sentenced to be hung on a gallows thirty feet high, Ms head 
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to be fixed on a spike in Edinburgh, his arms on the gates of Perth and Stir- 
ling, his legs on those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, his body to be buried by the 
hangman on the Burrow moor. He heard this sentence with an unchanged 
countenance. Tlie clergy then came to toiture him; they told him that his 
punishment here was but a shadow of what awaited him in the next^ world. 
He repelled them with disdain: he was prouder, he said, to have his head 
laced on the prison waUs than his picture in the king^s bed-chamber, and 
e wished he had flesh enough to be dispersed through Christendom to attest 
his loyalty. He appeared on the scaffold (May 20th) in a splendid dress, 
and addressed the people in ex- 
planation of his dying unab- 
solved by the church; the exe- 
cutioner then hung the book 
containing the history of his 
exploits about his neck; he 
snuled at their malice, and 
said he wore it with more pride 
than the Garter. His beha- 
viour at his last moments 
gained many proselytes to the 
cause for which he suffered. 

Montrose was only thirty- 
eight years of age. His mind 
was irregularly great, always 
aiming at what was beyond his 
power to achieve. He never 
displayed the talents of a great 
commander, but as a partisan 
or guerilla he was not to be ex- 
celled. Personal aggrandise- 
ment or the gratification of 
personal enmity was the im- 
pelling cause of most of his 
actions. His barbarous death 
has in some measure effaced 
the memory of the cruelties 
which he had committed. Sir 
Francis Hay Spotswood, grand- 
son of the archbishop. Colonel 
Sibbald and Colonel Hurry, his companions, were all executed a few days 
after Montrose. His friend Lord Frendaught balked the public vengeance 
by a voluntary death. 

When the news of Montrose’s defeat reached Charles, be lost no time in 
declaring that he had forbidden him to proceed in his design, and that he 
was not sorry for what had befallen him. He then submitted without reserve 
to the demands of the commissioners. Beside taking the covenant and the 
Solemn League and Covenant, he bound himself not to tolerate Roman Catholi- 
cism in any part of his dominions, and to govern by the advice of the parlia- 
ment and the kirk. He then embarked (June 2) on board of a Dutch fleet 
employed to protect the herring fisheries, and after a tedious voyage of 
three weeks reached the mouth of the Spey (23rd). [The treaty was actually 
signed wlule the^ fleet was anchored in the roads of Helgoland, June 11th ; 
hence it is called the Treaty of Helgoland.] A court was arranged for him 
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er omccrs, nui none of the engagers were permittee 
preach it; and none of his English followers, bub the duke of BucJdnghaiu, 
Lord Willi lot and a few servants, were suffered to remain with him. 

He soon found that he was to be a iiun-e pageant, of^ royally, and the 
insok^uce. of the (k^spolic fanatic eku’gy made his lih*, wearisome. Evermore 
he was (‘.ompelled to listen to their invectives against the initpiiiy of his 
father’s house, the idolatry of Ins mother, and his own comua’.tiou with malig- 
nants. Long prayers, tedious sermons, rigid fasts, and Judaiiail sabbaths 
W(ire inflicted on him, and the slightest levity in look or condu<‘t was sevtirely 
reprelu'iidcd. flow long a licxmtious youfJi (for such was (Hiarkw) and these 
sour religionists could have agreed is um‘,eriain; but Ihc^ tiiiu‘. lor thecjxperi- 
mciut was brief; for Charles had beam but oiu^ short month in Scotland when 
(July 22) Cromwch, flushed with victory in InJand, crossed the IVecd at the 
head of an English army. 

CEOMWmm IN illNLAND 


Bupremc power into their hands, they had exercised it weakly, passionately 

arde ai 
liio to fl ^ 

Mend Owen O'Neil. Lord Inehit|uin, who had been hitherto on^ the side 
of the parliament, having declared for the royal cause, the council inyited 
Ormonde to return and resume the lieutenancy; and on his arrival, the inso- 
lent, turbulent Italian found it necessary to (|uit the kingdom in winch his 
presence had been productive only of evil. I’he acxmunt of thes (execution of 
Charles I had caused the Scottish army in Ulster to deeJare for the royal 
cause. Owen O’Neil, who was closely coimcHited with the party of thci nuncio, 
refused to be includcxl in it, and formcxl an alliance with ihe parliamentary 
commanders. Ormonde being joined by Inchicpiin from MunsU'.r, was 
enai)lc^d to appear at the head of a comliiimd army of (leven thousand men, 
Protestants and Catholics, before tlui walls of Dublin (June', lb), while Inchi- 
quin reduced Drogheda. Monk, wlxo commanded at Dundalk, had con- 
certed with O’Neil a plan for drawing the lortHieutenant away from Dublin; 
but Inchiquin Ml on and routed a body of (yNoil's troops who were convoy- 
ing the ammuniti 

elf to surrencie 
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meantime advanced toward Londonderry, which was hard pressed by the 
royalists, and he obliged them to raise the siege. 

The parliament had appointed Cromwell to the command in Ireland 
(March 15), but he hesitated to accept it; the council of ofli(‘-ers tlum (linHiiiul 
two from each regiment to meet and seek God as to what advices t-o (‘fler him, 
and at length he declared himself willing to undertakij t/hai servii'.e. Ik 
was appointed lord-lieutenant, with supreme authority both (‘.ivil ami mili- 
tary, for three years. He demanded a. force of twelve ihousjuid men with 
all needful supplies, and 100,000/.. in moncyU These priqia, rations cjuisc'd so 
much delay, that Cromwell did not leave London till thc^ 10th of July; on 
which day, when three ministers had otTered up praycixs for his suc!C(‘ss, and 
he himself, Goffe and Harrison ^blid’^ says Whitelock,^' “(‘xpound some 
places of Beripture excellently well and pertimmt to the occasion,” he left 

^ Cromwell received £3,000 for liis outfit, £10 per day as ^enepU wliihi lie remained in 
England, and £2,000 j>er (quarter in Ireland, besides lus salary as lurddieutenaut. —UmaAEn.'* 
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WMtehiall with, a train of carriages, each drawn by six horses, with hia life" 
guard of eighty gentlemen, all of whom had been officers, and a ^numerous 
suite of attendants. Ere their departure, his officers presented a petition 
to parliament, praying that drunkenness, profane swearing, etc., might be 
restrained; legal proceedings be in English, cheap and certain; lands and 
houses with their encumbrances be re^stered in each parish ; tithes be abol- 
ished, and two shillings in the pound be levied on the land for the support 
of the clergy and the poor,? 

It had been fixed that the expedition should sail from Milford Haven; 
but the impatience of the general was checked by the reluctance and desertion 
of his men. The recent transaction between Monk and O'Neil had diffused a 
spirit of distrust through the army. It was pronounced an apostasy from 
the principles on which they had fought. The exaggerated horrors of the 
massacre in 1641 were recalled to mind; the repeated resolutions of parlia- 
ment to extirpate the native Irish, and the solemn engagement of the army 
to revenge the blood which had been shed, were warmly discussed; and the 
invectives of the leaders against the late king, when he concluded a peace 
with the confederate Catholics, were contrasted with their present back- 
sliding, when they had taken the men of Ulster for their associates and for 
their brethren in arms. To appease the growing discontent, parliament 
annulled the agreement. Monk, who had returned to England, was publicly 
assured that, if he escaped the punishment of his indiscretion, it was on 
account of his past services and good intentions. Peters from the pulpit 
employed his eloquence to remove the blame from the grandees; and, if we 
may judge from the sequel, promises were made, not only that the good cause 
should be supported, but that the duty of revenge should be amply discharged. 

While the army was thus detained in the neighbourhood of Milford Haven, 
Jones, in Dublin, reaped the laurels which Cromwell had destined for himself. 
The royal anny had advanced on both banks of the Liffy to the siege of that 
capital. Jones, sallying from the walls (Aug. 2), overpowered the guard, 
and raised an alarm in the camp. It was in vain that Ormonde, aroused from 
hia sleep, flew from post to post; a general panic ensued, and the whole army 
on the right bank fled in every direction. The artillery, tents, baggage, _ and 
ammunition fell into the hands of the conquerors, with two thousand prison- 
ers, three hundred of whom were massacred in cold blood at the gate of the 
city. This was called the battle of Rathmines, a battle which destroyed the 
hopes of the Irish royalists and taught men to doubt the abilities of Ormonde. 
At court, his enemies ventured to hint suspicions of treason; but Charles, to 
silence their murmurs and assure him of the royal favour, sent him the order 
of the Garter. 


CROMWELL MASSACRES THE PRISONERS 

The news of this important victory hastened the departure of (Iromwell. 
He sailed from Milford with a single division (Aug. 18, 1649 ; his son-in- 
law, Ireton, followed with the remainder of the axmy^ and a fortnight was 
allowed to the soldiers to refresh themselves after their voyage. The cam- 
paign was opened with the siege of Drogheda (Sept. 3) . Ormonde had thrown 
into the town a garrison of two thousand five hundred chosen men, under the 
command of Sir Arthur Ashton, an officer who had earned a brilliant r^uta- 
tion by his services to the royal cause in England during the civil war (Sept. 
ll)h 

p Ott the occasion of the crossing, "which was rough, a spectator noted that Cromwell 
was as sea sick as ever I saw a man in mj nfe.'’3 

H. W.— VOIi. XX. H 
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CromwelFs Own> Account of His Irish Massacres ‘ 

Your army came before tlic town upon Monday following. Where having 
pitched, as speedy course was taken as could be Ik) frairic our batteries; which 
took up the more time because divers of the battering guns wen^ on shk^ 
board. Upon Monday, the batteries began to play. Whereupon I sent Sir 
Arthur Ashton, the then governor, a summons, to deliver the tiown to the use 
of the parliament of England. To the which njeeiving no satisfactory answer, 

I proceeded that day to beat down the steeple of the church on the south 
side of the town, and to beat down a tower not far from the same place. Our 
guns not being able to do much that day, it was resob^cd to endeavour to do 
our utmost the next day to make breaches assaul table, and by iho, help of God 
to storm them. The place pitched upon was that part of the t-own wall next a 
church called St. Mary^s; which was the rather choBcn bccaiist^ we did hopes 
that if we did enter and possess tliat church, we should be the Ixitter able to 
keep it against their horse and foot until we c,oul(l make way for tlic entrance 
of our horse. The battoies planted were two: one was for that part of the 
wall against the east end of the said church; the other against the wall on 
the south side. Being somewhat long in battering, th(', eiunny math? six 
retrenchments: three of them from the said church to Jluleek Gate; and three 
of them from the east end of the church to the town wall and ho bac-kward. 
The guns, after some two or three hundred shoti, Ixait down the c.oriKT tower, 
and opened two reasonable good breaches in the cast and south wall. 

Upon Tuesday, about five o'clock in the evening we began to storm; and 
after some hot dispute we cntcr(‘,d, about sevem or eight hundred idkmi; the 
enemy disputing it very stiffly with us. And indeiHl, througli the advam 
tagcs'of the place, and the courage God was pl(‘aa(xl to give thc^ defemders, 
our men v/ere forced to retreat quite out of thcj bn^atdi, not, without* some 
considerable loss. Although our men that stormed the breacliOH wen^ forced 
to recoil, as is before expressed; yet, Ix^ing eiicourag(Hl to recovt'.r their loss, 
they made a second attempt: wherein Gocl was pkuiscd so to animate them 
that they got ground of the enemy, and by the goodness of Gotl, forced him 
to quit his intrenchments. And after a very hot dispute, the enemy having 
both horse and foot, and we only foot, within the wall — they mive grounil, 
and our men became masters both of their retrencliments and of the church; 
which indeed, although they made our entrance the more difficult yet they 
proved of excellent use to us* so that the enemy could not annoy us with 
their horse, but thereby we had advantage to make good the ground, that so 
we might let in our own horse; which accordingly was done, though with 
much difficulty. 

Divers of the enemy retreated into the Mill-Mount: a place very strong 
and of difficult access; being exceedingly high, having a' good graft, and 
strongly palisadoed. The governor, Sir Arthur Ashton, and divers consid- 
erable officers being there, our men getting up to them, were ordered by me to 
put them all to the sword. And indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the town: and, I think, t)hat night 
they put to the sword about 2,000 men; divers of the officers and solduu’Sy 
being fled over the bridge into the other part of the town, whoxo about 100 
of them possessed St. Peter’s church-steeple, some the west gate, and others 
a strong round tower next the gate called St. Sunday’s. Tliese being sum- 
moned to yield to mercy, refused. Whereupon I ordered the steeple of St, 

[» In a letter to Williami lientliall, speaker of the Long Pa-rliaraent, dated Dublin, September 
17th, 1649.] 
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Peter’s church to be fired, when one of them was heard to say in the midst 
of the flames: ^'God damn me, God confound me; I burn, I burn/’ 

The next day, the other two towers were summoned; in one of which was 
about six or seven score; but they refused to yield themselves; and we know- 
ing that hunger must compel them, set only good guards to secure them from 
running awa^ until their stomachs were come down. From one of the said 
towers, notwithstanding their condition, they killed and wounded some of 
our men. When they submitted, their officers were knocked on the head; 
and every tenth man of the soldiers killed and the rest shipped for the Barba- 
does. The soldiers in the other tower were all spared, as to their lives only ; 
and shipped likewise for the Barbadoes. I am persuaded that this is _a right- 
eous judgment of God upon these barbarous wTetches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood; and that it will tend to prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satisfactory grounds to such 
actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse and regret. Since this 
great mercy vouchsafed to us, I sent a party of horse and ofragoons to Dun- 
dalk; which the enemy quitted, and we are possessed of — as also of another 
castle they deserted, between Trim, and Tredah [Drogheda], upon the Boyne, 
And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass that this work is 
wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts,^ that a great thing should be 
done, not by power or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it hot so, 
clearly? That which caused your men to storm so courageously, it was the 
spirit of God, who gave your men courage, and took it away again; and gave 
the enemy courage, and took it away again; and gave your men courage 
again, and therewith this happy success. And therefore it is good that God 
alone have all the glory. It is remarkable that these people, at the first, set 
up the mass in some places of the town that had been monasteries; but after- 
wards grew so insolent that, the last Lord’s day before the storm, the Prote^ 
tants were thrust out of the great church called St. Peter’s and they had public 
mass there : and in this very place near one thousand of them were put to the 
sword, fleeing thither for safety. I believe all their friars were knocked on 
the head promiscuously but two; the one of which was father Peter Taaff, 
brother to the lord Taaff, whom the soldiers took, the next day, and made an 
end of. The other was taken in the Round Tower, under the repute of a 
lieutenant, and when he understood that the officers in that tower had no 
quarter he confessed he was a friar; but that did not save him, I do not 
think we lost one hundred men upon the place, though many be wounded.^ 


FURTHER ATROCITIES IN IRELAND 

According to other reports, by royalist and even parliamentary writers, 
not only did the carnage last two days, but officers who were discovered after 
the lapse of five or six days, during which they had been concealed by the 
humanity of some of the soldiers, were put to death in cold blood; and at the 
moment of the massacre, women and children met with the same fate as armed 
men. ^Ht was,” says a contemporary panegyrist of Cromwell, “a sacrifice 
of three thousand Irish to the ghosts of ten thousand English, whom they had 
massacred some years before.” The sacrifice did not produce the effect which 
Cromwell had anticipated would justify it; it did not suffice to prevent the 
further effusion of blood; another such example had to be made. WeiSord, 
a month afterwards, defended itself with the same obstinacy as Drogheda, 
and witnessed a similar massacre.<^ 
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According to a story which Gardiner^ iloiihts l)ut Liiigard/' acct'pt.s, ihrini 
hundred women who gathered round the cross in tlu; iu:irk(‘t pliuu?, were p\]t 
to the swoi'd without mercy. The Irish coininand('rs disdaifual to iuiitate the 
cruelty of their enemies. “ I took,” says fjord (kistlehaven/ ” A Ihy hy stomp 
with all the garrison (seven hiiridr d men) prisoiK'rs, I mad(^ a pr(‘s(uit of 
them to Cromwell, desiring him by l(‘tter that h' would do lik(‘ with me, 
as any of mine should fall in his power. But ]k‘. little vahuMi my e.ivility. 
For, in a few days after, he besieged Gowran; imd tlie soldko's imit/myiuf!;, aild 
giving up the place with their oflieers, he caus'd the govianior, Hammond, 
and some other officers, to be put to death.” ( )rmond(^ also says, in <ni(‘ of 
his letters, “ the next day Hathfarnham wa,s talani by storm, and i\\\ thati wenn 
in it made prisoners; and though five hvm<lr(‘d soldim's (odenMl (h(‘- caslks 
before any officer of note, yet not hue cn^atun^ was killed; which I tell you by 
the way, to observe the difference Ix^twixl' our aud lh(‘ rebuls making use of a 
victory. 

Other places, it is true, from intimidation or Inruhiay, sui*iend(n(sl: (\u*k, 
Ross, Youghal, and Kilkenny, submit hnl without nnddanei*; but; ollu'r |dnces 
again, Callan, Govvran, and Clonmel, made a, bold defeiu'c.: and som(‘, Water- 
ford for instance, resisted so vigorously that Cromwell was obligcMi to raise 
the siege. And, even where success seeriuMl won most, easily, iti was sullied 
hy acts of wanton cruedty: at Gowran the solduws obbinu^d th('ir Wvv'a on sur- 
rendering the place, but on the condition of giving iip' Hu'ir (hi(!ers, who wvxg 
all put to death. The bishop of Ross was liangcMl in his Hpi.se.o[)al robes, 
under the walls of a fortress defended by his b’oops. Clonuud mad(^ an, heroic 
resistance, and when at length it surnuuha’ed, Cromwell found not' a single 
inim belonging to the garrison in it; whilst h(^ was signing Ihi^ arlfth's of eapit- 
ulation with the inhabitants, they had left the town hy night with ilunr arms 
and baggage, to^ recommence th(^ war (dse.where. 

It is the ordinary artifice of bad passions impuiie the (U*a(»l sat.ishuitiou 
with which they glut themselves, eit.hc'r to some great idea whose aecom- 
plishmcnt they are earnestly pursuing, or to the alinoluhi nec(‘Hsity of sucec'ss. 
llistory would be dishonoured by adiniiling tliesc lyin^j tixeuses: it is her duty 
to refer evil to its source, and to render to th(‘. vices of mankind that whiHi is 
their chun Human fanaticism also lies, or allows itself to bo deluded by prii kp 
when it pretends to be the executor of the high decnKis of divine justictu it is 
not the office of man to pronounce upon nations tire sentences of God. Crom- 
well was not bloodihiratyj but he was determined to hucccc< 1 rapidly and at 
any (iost, from the necessities of his fortune, far more than for tht^ advance- 
ment of his cause: and he denied no outlet to the passions of those who served 
him. He was an ambitious and selfish, though really great, man, who had 
narrow-minded and hard-hearted fanatics for his instruments. 

His great and true means of success did not consist in hia massacres, but 
in his genius, and in the exalted idea which the people had already conceived 
of him. Sometimes by instinct, aomotimos from reflection, he conductcul him- 
self in Ireland towards both his friends and his enemicis witli an ability as 
pliant as it was profound; for he excelled in the art of trt^aiing witii mevn, aud 
of persuading, or seducing, or appeasing those even who naturally regardcjd 
him with the greatest distrust and aversion. At tlie sairui time that lui gave 
up to murder and pillage the towns which fell into his hands, he maintained 
in other respects the severest discipline in his army, not suffering it to do the 
inhabitants any wrong, and taking care that it paid for all it consul uchL That 
very man who boasted that at Drogheda all the friars were knockexl on the 
head promiscuously,” and who always pompously excepted tht‘. Catholics 
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from his promises of Christian toleration, that very man maintained, by means 
of Irish monks, a most active police among his enemies, who kept him always 
well informed of their designs and movements, and were sometimes inlluential 
enough to procure their failure by promoting dissensions among them. He 
laboured incessantly to detach all men of importance from the royal cause 

Gardiner condemns tho conduct of Cromwell in instigating tho massacre. 
Nor will he agree with those modern critics who claim that Cromwell only 
exercised tho iaivs of war as practised by Tilly and others. Ho considers it 
adequate answer to these apologists, to demand whether Cromwell did here 
in Ireland on this occasion as ho himself had done in England. Tho answer 
is not doubtful ; everywhere except at Basing House, Cromwell had shown a 
merciful disposition toward the vanquished ; that ho should have permitted 
the slaughter of prisoners of war seems an inexcusable atrocity. 

Morley « is equally scathing in his estimate of this deed of vengeance. He 
reminds the reader that if wo are to excuse such conduct as that of Cromwell, 
we shall scarcely know where to draw the line in estimating the claim that 
“ in the long run the gibbet, stake, torch, sword, and bullet are the truest 
mercy.” Nor may we view with greater leniency Crom well’s plea that ho 
was inflicting a righteous vengeance upon men whose hands were imbrued 
with the innocent blood shed in Ulster eight years earlier. In making such 
a plea, Cromwell can scarcely have spoken in good faith, for ho must have 
known that there was little lilvolihood of finding a single man who had taken 
part in the Ulster atrocities of 1641 among the three tihousand men whom 
ne caused to be butchered at Drogheda, and tho unnumbered friars who, 
it is alleged, were slaughtered promiscuously. Equally futile must bo 
regarded the claim that the massacre at Drogheda was a measure calculated 
to prevent further uprisings, since the war was not finished until almost three 
years later. Morley concludes his indictment by a sarcastic reference to 
tromweH’s claim that he had “massacred, destroyed, or banished no one 
in Ireland who was not actually in arms.” jBut even if this criticism be just, 
Ave can hardly doubt that Cromwell in permitting the massacre at Drogheda 
acted according to his best judgment, in the carrying out of a carefully planned 
policy, and not through any momentary ebullition of passion.^ 

THE BATTLE OP DUNBAR (1650 A.D.) 

It was the negotiation between the Scots and their nominal king that 
arrested Cromwell in the career of victory, and called him away from the com- 
pletion of his Irish conquest. Tlie rulers of the commonwealth Avere aware 
of the intimate connection wdiicli the Solemn League and Covenant had pro- 
duced between the English Presbyterians and the kirk of Scotland, whence 
they naturally inferred that, if the pretender to the English were once seated 
on the Scottish throne, their own power would be_ placed on a very^ precarious 
footing. From the first they had watched with jealousy the unfriendly pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish parliament. Advice and persuasion had been tried, 
and had failed- There remained the resource of war; and war, it Avas hoped 
would either compel the Scots to abandon the claims of Charles, or reduce 
Scotland to a province of the commonwealth. Fairfax, indeed (he was sup- 
posed to be under the influence of a Presbyterian wife and of the Presbyterian 
ministers), disapproved of the design; but his disapprobation, though lamented 
in public, was privately hailed as a benefit by those who were acquainted with 
the aspiring designs of Cromwell, and built on his elevation the flattering hope 
of their own greatness. By their means, as soon as the lord-lieutenant had 
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put his troops into v^rinter quarters, an order was obtained from parliament 
for him to attend his duty in the house; but lu^ resumed his military opera- 
tions, and two months were suffered to elapse before ho nothxnl the command 
of the supreme authority, and condcsc‘.cnd(id to mak(^ an unmeaning apology 
for his disobedience. 

On the renewal of the order, he left the command in Indand to Ireton. 
and, returning to England, appeared in his seat (June 4), H(‘. was received 
with acclamations; the palace of James’s was allott(Ml for Ins residence, 
and a valuable grant of lands was voIcmI as a reward for his emiiuuit services. 
In a few days followed the appointment of Eairfax to the ofIic(^ of (‘.omnuinder- 
in-chief, and of Cromwell to that of lieutenant-gencu-al of th<^ army designed 
to be employed in Scotland. Each signified his “ n^adiiK^ss to observe the 
orders of the house”; but Fairfax at tno same time r(‘.v(ial(Hl bis secret and 
conscientious objections to the council of state. A d(‘putation of fiv(^ mem- 
bers, Cromwell, Lambert, Harrison, Wiutelocke, and St. John waitiMl on him 
at his house; the conference was open<‘d by a solcann invocation of th<5 Holy 
Spirit, and the three officers [iraycid in succession with tht^ most odffying 
fervour. Then Fairfax said that, to his mind, tlu^ invasion of Scotland 
appeared a violation of the Solemn Leagiu^ and Covenant which, he had 
sworn to observe. The next day another attempt (ukUuI with as litth^ success, 
the lord-geiu'ral alleging the plea of infirm health and rnisboding c.onscience, 
and the chief commana of all the forces raised, or to b(^ raiscnl by order of 
parliament, was conferred on Oliver ("romwell Tims he ol)tain*od at the 
same time the praise of moderation and the objec.t of his ambition. Imme- 
diately he left the capital for Scotland (June 29); and i^'airfax ndh’od to his 
estate in Yorkshire, where he lived with the privaciy of a country gendjeman, 
till he once more drew the sword, not in sup})ort jJf th(^ commonwealth, but 
in favour^ of the king. To a sptMJ-ator who (ionsidertMl tlu^ pr(^[)aratinus of 
the two kingdoms, tlajro could be littk^ doubt of {hi\ n^sult. (tromwcJl txmed 
the Tweed (July 22), at the head of sixteen thousand m(;n, most of them 
veterans, all habituated to milit;aiy discipliiui, Ijofon^ ihci raw levies of the 
Scots had quitted their respective shires. 

By order of tlie Scottish parliament, the army had been fixed at thirty 
thousand men; the nominal command had been given to the («i.rl of Leven, 
the real, on account of the age and infirmities of that officer, to his relative, 
David Leslie, and instructions had been issued that the country between 
Berwick and the capital should be laid waste, that the cattle and provisions 
should be removed or destroyed, and that tlic inhabitants should abandon 
their homes under the penalties of infamy, confisca.tion, and death. In aid of 
this measure, rtmorts were mduatriouely circulated of the cruelties exercised 
by Cromwell in Ireland; that, wherever he camtj, he gave orders to put all the 
males between sixteen and sixty to death, to deprive all the boys between 
six and sixteen of their right hands, and to bore the brejists of the femiilcs with 
red-hot irons. The English were surprised at the silence and (Icsoiaiiou 
which reigned around them; for the only human beings whom they nud, on 
their march through this wilderness, were a few old women and children who 
on their knees solicited mercy. But Cromwell conductcHl them by the sea- 
coast; the fleet daily supplied them with provisions, and their good conduct 
gradually dispelled the apprehensions of the natives (July 28). Cromwell 
employed all his art to provoke, Leslie to avoid, an engagement. It -w&b in 
vam that for more than a month the former marched and countermarched: 
that he threatened general, and made partial, attacks. Leslie remained fixed 
within his lines; or, if he occasionally moved, watched the motions of the 
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enemy from the nearest mountains, or interposed a river or morass between 
the two armies. The English began to be exhausted with fatigue; sickness 
thinned their ranks; the arrival of provisions depended on the winds and 
waves; and Cromwell was taught to fear, not the valour of the enemy, but the 
prudence of their general. 

The reader will already have observed how much at this period the exer- 
cises of religion were mixe*d up with the concerns of state and even the oper- 
ations of war. Both parties equally believed that the result of the expedi- 
tion depended on the ill of the Almighty, and that it was, therefore, their 
duty to propitiate hi anger by fasting and humiliation. In the English army 
the officers prayed and preached: they '^sanctified the camp,’^ and e^ffiorted 
the men to unity of mind and godliness of life. Among the Scots this duty 
was discharged by the ministers; and so fervent was their piety, so merciless 
their zeal, that, in addition to their prayers, they occasionally compelled the 
young king to listen to six long sermons on the same day, during which he 
assumed an air of gravity, and displayed feelings of devotion, which ill- 
accorded with his real disposition. But the English had no national crime to 
deplore; by punishing the late king, they had atoned for the evils of the civil 
war; the Scots, on the contrary, had adopted his son without any real proof 
of his conversion, and therefore feared that they might draw dowm on the 
country the punishment due to his sins and those of his family. It happened 
that Charles, by the advice of the earl of Eglinton, presumed to visit the anny 
on the links of Leith. 

He was received with shouts of enthusiasm by the soldiers, who, on their 
knees, pledged the health of their young sovereign; but the committee of the 
kirk complained that his presence led to inebriety and profanenes^ and he 
received a request, equivalent to a command, to quit the camp. The next 
day a declaration was made, that the company of malignants, engagers, and 
enemies to the covenant, could not fail of multiplying the judgments of God 
upon the land; an inquiry was instituted into the characters of numerous 
individuals: and eighty officers, with many of their men, were sashiered, that 
they might not contaminate by their presence the army of the saints. Still 
it was for Charles Stuart, the chief of the malignants, that they were to fight, 
and therefore from him, to appease the anger of the Almighty, an expiatoiy 
declaration was requhed in the name of the parliament and the kirk. In this 
instrument he was called upon to lament, in the language of penitence and 
seK-abasement, his father’s opposition to the work of God and to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which had caused the blood of the Lord’s people 
to be shed, and the idolatry of his mother, the toleration of which in the king’s 
house could not fail to be a high provocation against him who is a jealous God, 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children; to declare that he had sub- 
scribed the covenant with sincerity of heart, and would have no friends or 
enemies but those who were friends or enemies to it; to acknowledge the 
sinfulness of the treaty with the bloody rebels in Ireland, which he was made 
to pronounce null and void; to detest popery and prelacy, idolatry and heresy, 
schism and profaneness; and to promise that he would accord to a free parlia- 
ment in England the propositions of the two kingdoms, and reform the Church 
of England according to the plan devised by the assembly of divines at West- 
minster. 

When first this declaration, so humbling to his pride, so offensive to his 
feeling, was presented to Charles for his signature, he returned an indignant 
refusal (August 13). The two committees of the kirk and kingdom protested 
that they would never prosecute hia interest without his acknowledgment of 



and furtively sent to the English camp; the officers of the army presented to 
the committee of (^states a remonstrance and supj)licatiou expressive of their 
adhesion; and the ministers maintained from tluar pulpits that the king was 
the root of malignancy, and a hypocrite, \^ho had tawm the covenant without 
an intention of keeping it. Charles, yielding to his own fears am! the advice 
of his friends, on August 16th, subscribed, with ttuirs, the obnoxious instm- 
ment. If it were folly in the Scots to propose to the young prince a declara- 
tion so repugnant to his feelings and opinions, it was greater folly still to 
believe that professions of repentance extorted with so much violence could 
be sincere or sallsfacdory; yet his subscription was receivcHl with expressions 
of joy and gratitude; both the army and the city observed a solemn fsist for 
the sms of the two kings, the father and the son; and tlio ministers, now that, 
the anger of heaven had been appeased, assured their liearers of an (iasy 
victory over a blaspheming general and a sectarian army.'^ 

If their predictions were not v(‘rified, the fault was uudoubhMlly their own, 
lire caution and vigilance -of Ijoslie had triumphed over the skill anil activity 
of blasphemer.” Cromwell saw no alternative but victory or retreat: 
of the first ho had no doubt, if he could come in contact with the (uii.^my; the 
second was a perilous attempt, when the passes before him wc^re pre-occupied, 
and a more numerous force was hanging on his rear. At Mussiilburgh (August 
30th), having sent the sick on board the fleet (they suffered both froiA the 
“disease of i.hc country,” and from fevers caused by exposure on the Pentlanil 
Mils), he ordered the army to march the next morning to Haddingtcyn, and 
thence to Dunbar; and the same night a meteor, which the im/iginatioyi of the 
beholders likened to a sword of fire, was seen to pass over Edinburgh in a 
southeasterly diriiction, an evident presage, in the opinion of the Beets, that 
the &ames of war would be transferred to the remotest extiremity of England. 
At Dunbar, Cromwell posted his men in the vicinity of Broxrnoutn House; 
Leslie with ihe Boots moving along the heights of Lammermuir, (Kcupied a 
position on Boon Hill, about two miles to the south of the invaders’; and the 
advanced posts of the armies were separated only by a ravine of the depth 
and breadth of about thirty feet; CromweU was not ignorant of the danger 
of his situation; he had even thought of putting the infantry oi|.' board the 
fleet, and of attempting to escape with the cavalry by the only outlet, the 
high road to Berwick; but the next moment he condemned the thought as 
“a weakness of the flesh, a distrust in the power of the Almighty; and 
ordered the army to seek the Lord, who would assuredly finda way of deliver- 
ance for his faithful servants.” On the other side the committees of the kirk 


and estates exulted in the prospect of executing the vengeance of God upon 
“the sectaries”; and afraid that the enemy should escape, compelled their 
■general to depart from his usual caution, and to make preparation for battle. 

Cromwell, with his officers, had spent part of the day m calling upon the 
Lord; while he prayed, the enthusiast felt an enlargement of the heart, a 
buoyancy of spirit, which he took for an infallible presage of victory; and, 
beholding through his glass the motion in the Scottijah camp, he exclaimed. 
“They are coming down; the Lord hath delivered them into our hands.” 
During the night, he advanced the army to the edge of the ravine; and at an 
early hour in the morning of September 3rd, the Scots attempted to seize the 
pass on the road from Dunbar to Berwick. After a sharp contest, the Scottish 
lancers, aided by their artilleiy, charged down the hill, drove the brigade of 
Bnglisn cavalry from its position, and broke through the infantry, wMch. had 
advanced to the support of the horse. At that mdment the sun made ita 
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appearance above the horizon; and Cromwell, turning to his own regiment 
of foot, exclaimed, “Let the Lord arise, and scatter his enemies/' They 
instantly moved forward with their pikes levelled; the horse rallied; and 
the enemy’s lancers hesitated, broke, and fled. At that moment the mist 
dispersed, and the first spectacle which struck the eyes of the Scots, was the 
rout of their cavalry. A sudden panic instantly spread from the right to the 
left of their line; at the approach of the English they threw down their arms 
and ran. Cromwell’s regiment halted to sing Psalm cxvii; but the pursuit 
was continued for more than eight miles; the dead bodies of three thousand 
Scots strewed their native soil; and ten thousand prisoners, with the artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage, became the reward of the conquerors. Of the 
prisoners, five thousand one hundred, something more than one-half, being 
wounded, were dismissed to their homes, the other half were driven “like 
turkeys” into England/ Of these, one thousand six hundred died of a pesti- 
lential disease, and five hundred were actually sick on October 31si. 

Cromwell now marched confidently back to the capital. The hope of 
resistance was abandoned ; the gates of Edinburgh and Leith were opened, 
and the entire country to the Forth acknowledged the supremacy of English 


arms. 

Gardiner & considers Dunbar and Nasehy to have been the two great 
decisive battles of Cromwelhs career. In his view, the specific rosiut of 
Naseby was to render the re-establishment of a purely personal government 
forever impossible in England. Dunbar overthrew the Solemn League and 
Covenant, making it impossible in future for Scotland to impose upon Eng- 
land a form of ecclesiastical or political government tliat did not moot the 
approval of the majority of Englishmen. ^ Meantime it forever removed the 
stricter covenanters from the seats of political control in Scotland itsolf.<^ 


p 


■sX- 
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CHARLES II’S “start,” AND HIS CORONATION 

Still the presumption of the six ministers who formed the committee of the 
kirk was not humbled. Though their predictions had been falsified, they were 
still the depositaries of the secrets of the Deity; and, in a “ Short Declaration 
and Warning,” they announced (Sept. 12) to their countrymen the thirteen 
causes of this national calamity, the reasons why “God had veiled for a time 
his face from* the sons of Jacob.” It was by the general profaneness of the 
land, by the manifest provocations of the king and the king’s house, by the 
crooked and precipitant ways of statesmen in the Treaty of Breda, by the 
toleration of maligants in the king’s household, by suffering his guard to join 
in the battle without a previous purgation, by the diffidence of some officers 
who refused to profit by advantages furnished to them by God, by the pre- 
sumption of others who promised victory to themselves without eyeing of 
God, by the rapacity and oppression exercised by the soldiery, and by the 
carnal self-seeking of men in power, that God had been provoked to visit his 
people with so- direful and yet so merited a chastisement. 

To the young king the defeat at Dunbar was a subject of real and ill-dis- 
sembled joy. Hitherto he had been a mere puppet in the hands of Argyll and 
his party; now their power was broken, and it was not impossible for him to 
gain the ascendency. He entered into a negotiation with Murray, Huntley, 
Athol, and the numerous royalists in the himlands; but the secret, without 
the particnlajs, was betrayed to Ai^ll, probably by Buckingham, who disr- 

[* Cromwell claimed to have lost only twenty slain. Many of the prisoners were shipped 
to New England where they underwent a brief servitude.] 
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iippr(W(Hl of tlio project; and all the caval'an-s Inii^ three ie(‘(‘iv(Ml m order to 
!(‘av(‘, th(^ cxniri in tAventy-four hours — the, kitij^doui in twenty days, The 
vi{.>;ila.iK‘e of the RiKinls previaited tlui ex(‘('.utio!i (»!' thi', plan wlTuh had been 
laid; l)Ut one al'ternoou, urnku* preteu(‘,e of haANkhif’;, (harkss eseapcMl from 
P(a‘th, a,nd ri»Un|j; forty-two inik's, pars(‘d t.he nifdit in a inis(M’ahk‘ hovth called 
(dova, in tiie, braes of Anj^iw. At l)reak of day was overtaken by I'olouel 
Mi»ut,}*;onH‘ry, who advised him t.o ivdAirn, \vhil(‘ tla^ vise.onnti Dudhope nr|';iMl 
him to pmccHMl to th(^ mountains, wlua-e he woukl lx; joiikmI by seven thousand 
armed num. (jhaxk's Wiivered; but Moutf^oiiKay clinaded Ids altentiun to 
two nyiiuents of horsfi that waitcal al a <listanee to inteirept his pro|p’(‘SS, a,nd 
the layal fiiyitive conscmted to nhurn to his former n‘sid(UH‘e in Perth. Tlu^ 
Start, iso this advtmtun^ was called) |,a‘ov<Ml, how(‘V(‘r, a, warinn,y to i,h(‘ eom- 
rnittee of -'states. Tluy prmk'ntly {nlmitbed the ;ipolo)i;y of thi' kinjJ!;, who 
attribviti'd his \\\ts}\i to iiiforma,ti(a. that was, thah day to hawcdurn d(‘livered 
to Promwell; and tlKy’ allowed liim, for ilu^ first, tinie, t,() preside a.ii^ their 
clehb(U‘at,ions, and liny (miployed his authority to pacify the royalist, s iti the 
IliKhlanils, Avho had tMa,k(m :u’ms in liis uiuk'r ll\m1l(‘}y Athol, Sea, forth 
and Middleton. ThtW', after a, loa^j; m'f^otiation, Jiee.f'pted an act, ol itukuu- 

iiity, and disbiinded tlu'ir fmT('s. 

du till' nuaui whib. (lromw(‘ll in his (pnirbo's at hdinburp;!! kdiourcal to 
unite the (diiira(der of thet saint with that, ol the' ('.oiupieror; and, surrounded 
as he. wa,s with tlie, spk'tidour tif vi(‘tory, to surprises th(^ world by a disphty of 
moditsiy and self-abasement. To his friends arid flatterers, who ted his va,uity 
by warning!; him to I Hi on his j^iiard a, gainst, its siW'stions, n^plied, tha,t I\c 
^‘had Ix'cm a dry boni', a,nd was still an unprolitable servant,” a^ imae itistru- 
meut in th(^ hands of almi|:»:hty powor; if (}od laid risen^ln his wrath, if lu^ had 
hartal his arm and av(m^i;(Ml his (‘,aus(‘, to him, a,nd to him a, lone, belong'd the 
glory. Assuming ihti ofliee of a missioiuiry, ht' oxhorted his otlieers in daily 
se.riuons to lovtt out' anotlu'r, to rt'ptmt from tkaid works, and to pray and 
mourn for the blindnt'ss of tht:ir Scottish a,tlvt‘rsari(ts; anti, prtdending to 
ava,ii Inmst'lf of his prt'sent k'isurt', ht' provoketl a tlutologieal ymt.njyersy 
with tint ministers in th(‘ e.astle of Mtiinhurgh, n^proaehing tluan with pride in 
arrogating to t,hemst',lvt‘s the right of expounding tlu^ true stmse of tht^ Sokmm 
Lea, gut' anti Covt'iiant vindicating tlu^ ehiim of laymen to f)reaeh the gt)Spel 
jind ctxhibit ihm spiritual giftw for iht^ edification of tlicur brethern; and 
iuainta,ining that, aftnr thii solemn fasts obstrvetl by l)oth nations, afUr their 
many and (‘arnest appeals to the (lod of armitjs, tlu'^ victory gaint'tl at Dunbar 
must b(^ mlmitted an evident manifestation (d tlu^ tlivine will in favour of ih«^ 
Knglisli (u)mmonwealth. Fintling that he rnatk'. no prost'lytes of his tipptinents, 
ht‘. puldislu'tl his arguments for the instruction tjf tht‘ Seo1,tish pt'oplt'; but his 
7 aad ditl not escape suspicion; and th(‘ mort' djset'rning Ix'lit'vt'tl thaJ, untler 
the. e.tivt'r of a rt'ligions controversy, Ik; wa.s in rtvdity t,a,mpt'ring witli i,lie 
litkTdy of the governor.^ 

To raise a new army was now the iirst ohy'ct of t ie' Siaittisii govi'nuiM'Ut, 
Imi, this (‘fuild hardly be (‘fF(*e,t,(‘d if ih(‘ religious b'st, wi're retaiie'il in all ifu 
rigour. Th(^ cnmmlssione.rs of the kirk, on Ixhig ('onsult(d, passed t,wo 
nwiiiitions to the tollowing I'ffc'ct: tlio.se who had imidi^ (kdVetion or had Ixym 
hitherto Ixie.kward in tlu' work, ought to b<' admit, ted to make profession 
of rf'pentancM', and on doing so might be allowixl to s('rv(^ and to (k'fend 
Iht'ir ('ountry. Moidc peiiitenls now appea,n'd in nb\mda,ne(‘; royalists, 
engag(‘rs, and all the excluded crowdial to court, and camp. But a, new schism 
hence arosi', foi th (5 more rigid and fanatic portion (tf th(ye.l(*rgy [irotewted 
against the resolutions as an iasult to God and a betrayat of th('. good cause. 
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The kirk was now split into resolutioners and protesters, or remonstrants: 
for the five most fanatic counties of the west, Renfrew, Ayr, Galloway, Wig- 
ton, and Dumfries, presented a remonstrance against the treaty with the 
king, and required him to be excluded from the government. On the first 
day of the new year, however, Charles was solemnly crowned at Scone, Jan- 
uary 1, 1651. When he had sworn on his knees and with upraised hand to 
observe the two covenants, to maintain presbytery, govern according to the 
laws of God and the land, and root out false religion and heresy, the crown 
was placed on his head by the marquis of Argyll, and the nobility and people 
swore allegiance to him.? 

During the ceremony, and after the conclusion, Douglas, the minister, 
addressed the king, reminding him that he was king by compact with his 
people; that his authority was limited by the law of God, the laws of the 
people, and the association of the estates with him in the government; that, 
though every breach did not dissolve the compact, yet every abuse of power 
to the subversion of religion, law, or liberty, justified opposition in the people; 
that it was for him, by his o!)servance of the covenant, to silence those who 
doubted his sincerity; that the evils which had afflirted his family arose out 
of the apost.^sy of his father and grandfather; and that, if he imitated them, 
he would find that the controversy between him and God was not ended, 
but would be productive of additional calamities. The reader may imagine 
what were the feelings of Charles while he listened to tlie admonitions of the 
preacher, and when he swore to perform conditions which his soul abhorred, 
and which he knew that on the first opportunity he should bre^ak or elude. 
But he passed with credit, through the ceremony; the coronation exalted 
him in the eyes of the people ; and (‘ach day brought to him fresh accessions of 
inilueiice and authority His friends \yctq now admitted to parliament, 
and to gain Argyll more entirely to his side he hint (id at a marriagci with his 
daughter ; but that wary nobleman was not to be caught by an offer in which 
he knew he was not sincere. 


By the joint exertions of all parties, an army of twenty thousand men was 
assembled at Stirling in the month of April. The king himself took the chief 
command, with Hamilton for his lieutenant, and Leslie for his major-general. 
The passes of the Forth were secured, and the army wuis encamped in a strong 
position at the Torwood, near Stirling. Cromwell, who had been suffering so 
severely from ague as to have obtained permission to return to England, finding 
himself unexpectedly better at, the approach of summer, resumed operations 
in July. means of a fleet of boats which had been collected at Queens- 
ferry Overton passed ovct ami fortified a hill at Inverkcitliing; he was followed 
by Lambert; the vSeottish force sent to oppose them was driven off (July 21 st) ; 
Cromwell lost no time in transporting the remainder of the army; the whole of 
Fife was rapidly reduced, and Perth opened her gates August 2n(l. 

The communications of the royal army with tfie north were now cut off, 
and if it remained in its present position it must either starve, disband, or 
fight at a disadvantage. In this dilemma the king proposed the desperate 
expedient of a march into England; Argyll alone opposed it in the council, 
and when his reasons were rejected he obtained permission to rcjtire to his 
estates. The king then at the head of fourteen thousand men left Stirling 
(July 31st) on his way for England, Cromwell immediately sent Lambert 
with a body of three thousand horse to hang on his rear, and he ordered 
Harrison to advance from Newcastle with an equal number to press on his 
flank; he himself, leaving Monk with five thousand men to complete the 
conquest of Scotland, moved -rapii^ly (August 7th) in the direction of York. 
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THE BATTLE OP WORCESTER AND THE PLIGHT OP CHARLES (1651 A.D.) 

Cliarlca entered England at Carlisle; at Warrington (August ICth) Lam- 
bert and Harrison attempted to prevent hia passage of the Mersey, but they 
were not in time to break down the bridge, aiul he passed them by, and 
inarching rapidly through Cheshire and Shropshire eamo to Worcester (August 

22nd), where he was solemnly 
proclaimed by the mayor and 
some of the gentlemen of the 
county. The aspect of liis 
affairs was, however, by no 
means cheering. Tlie royal- 
ist.s had not been prepared, 
and few of them came to join 
him ; the committee of the kirk 
forbade anyone to bn em- 
ployed who did not take the 
covenant; and the attempts of 
Miis.sey the defender of Glou- 
cestc'r, who was now one of the 
royal commanders, to raise 
men in Lanca.shir((, failed in 
consequence of it. At the first 
intelligence of the king’s 
march into England the eoun- 
eil of state were in great 
alarm, for they supposed that 
it must have been etmeerted 
with the Presbyteriaus, and 
they expected the royalists 
everywhere to rise: they even 
suspected Cromwell of treach- 
ery. They soon however re- 
sumed their courage; they 
caused the declaration which 
Charles had published to be 
burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman; and they proclaimed him and all his abettors guilty of 
high-treason; they put suspected persons into prison, and ordered the militia 
of the adjoining counties to march toward Worcester. 

The very day that Charles entered Worcester, a Presbyterian clergyman 
named Love, and a layman named Gibbons, were behcacled on Tower Hill 
for their share in a conspiracy, in favour of royalty as is later described. 
Cromwell himself soon arrived (August 28th), and found himself at the head 
of thirty thousand men, while the rwalists were not half the number and 
but a sixth part of them English. That very day Lambert made himself 
master of the bridge over the Severn at Upton, in the defence of which Massey 
received a .severe wound which deprived the royal army of his valuable 
services. On the .3rd of September (the day of the victory at Dunbar) 
Fleetwood, advancing from Upton on the west bank of the Severn, proceeded 
to force the passage of the Team, while Cromwell threw a bridge of boats 
over the Severn to come to his aid. The Scots having the advantage of the 
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numerous hedges in that part, fought gallantly; but Cromwell having passed 
over some regiments, they were at len^h driven back to the city. 

Meantime the remainder of the royal forces issued from the town and 
attacked the troops on the east side. At first their efforts were successful, 
but they were finally driven back by Cromwell’s veteran reserve and forced 
into the city. Cromwell stormed the fort named Fort Royal, ^ and turned 
its guns on the town, which the royalists speedily abandoned. The battle 
had lasted five hours; the Scots had fought nobly. ^‘Tlus has been,” said 
Cromwell in his despatch, ''a very glorious mercy, and as stiff a contest for 
four or five hours as ever I have seen.” Of the vanquished three thousand 
men were slain, of the victors only two hundred; but as the whole country 
rose against the Scots, whose speech betrayed them, the number of the 
prisoners amounted to ten thousand. Among these were the earls of Derby, 
Cleveland, and Shrewsbury of the English nobility, and the duke of Hamil- 
ton (who was mortally wounded), the carls of^ Lauderdale, Rothes, and 
Kelly, and the lords Sinclair, Kenmore, and Spynie of the Scottish ; also the 
generals Leslie, Middleton, and Massey. The earl of Derby and tw^o others 
were tried by a court-martial at Chester and put to death; the others were 
kept in prison, from which Massey and Middleton escaped. 

'^It is certain,” says Godwin, there was on the whole a great spirit 
of clemency displayed in the limits the government thought proper to pres- 
cribe to itself on this occasion. Of the common soldiers taken prisoners, 
the greater part were sent to the plantations [as slaves], and fifteen hundred 
were granted to the Guinea merchants, and employed to work in the mines 
of Africa.” Not one word of reprehension has the prejudiced historian to 
bestow on this barbarous treatment of the freeborn soldiers of an independent 
nation! The republicans seemed resolved, we may see, to tread faithfully 
in the foot-prints of the Greeks and Romans. 

The dangers and escapes of Charles after the defeat of Worcester are so 
interesting in themselves and serve so much to display the nobler and more 
generous feelings of our nature, that we cannot refrain from relating them 
somewhat in detail. Charles, who had shown no want of courage during 
the battle, left the town with the Scottish horse; but ho parted from them 
during the night with about sixty followers, and directed his course for 
Boscobel House in Staffordshire, the seat of Mrs. Cotton, a Catholic lady, 
where Lord. Derby had found shelter some days before. He was, however, 
conducted instead to White Ladies, another of Mrs. Cotton’s houses, and 
here his companions took leave of him. He cut off his hair, stained his face 
and hands, and putting on the coarse threadbare clothes of a rustic, went 
forth in the morning with a bill in his hand, as a wood-cutter, in the com- 
pany of four brothers, labouring men, named Pendercl, and Yates their 
brother-in-law, all Catholics. One of them accompanied him into the thickest 
part of the wood while the rest kept watch. As the day was wet and stormy 
and Charles was weary with his previous exertions, his companion spread a 
blanket for him under a tree, whither Yates’ wife brought him some food. 
He was startled at the sight of her, but she assured him that she would die 
sooner than betray him; and the aged mother of the Penderels, when she 

Oardiner** says that Cromwell, at the risk of his own life, rode up to offer quarter. The 
entire army was either made prisoners or slain, and the force absolutely disappeared as a 
fighting unit. It was the first battle since Cropredy bridge in which non-professional sol- 
diers took part, nearly a third of the English army being militia evoked by the hatred of 
invasion. As Gardiner points out Cromwell now for the first time had secured the popular 
support.] 
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came to see Mm, fell oa her knees and blessed God for having chosen her 
sons to save the life of their king. 

About nine in the evening the king and Richard Penderel left the wood 
and proceeded to Madcley, the house of a Catliolics gentleman named Wolf, 
whicli was near the Severn, it being his intention to pass oven- into Wales. 
They <lid not reach it till midnight; all the next day (Smitcanber 5th) they 
remained conceahHl behind the hay in a barn, while Wolf wmt; to (examine 
the river. But all the bridges were guarded and all tlu^ lioats scnnired, and 
they found it necessary to abamlon their design, and when night set in to 
direct tlicir steps to Boscobel. Here the king nud Coloiud Careless, a (catholic 
royalist, and as the soldiers were veay numerous about then^ tluy both 
cone(«ded themselves all the next day in the deiM^ foliages of an oak-tree 
which grew close to the foot-path in a nu’iadow in the cdsntre of the wood; 
whence they could fniquently discern tlu^ nul coats of the soldiers as they 
passed through the trees. In the night they returned to ilu^ houses, wheu'o 
Charles remained quietly all the next day, which was Sunday. On Monday 
(the 8th) he received a message from Lord Wilmot, to mend him at Moseley, 
the house of Mr. Wliitegrave, also a re(*.usant. As his feet had Ix'en cut and 
blistered by the walk to and from Madcley, he^ rodt^ a, horse belonging to one 
of the Pendierels, the six brothers attending hini armed. 

Here a new plan of escape was (hwistid for* him: Jane Lane, the daugliter 
of a Prot(?stant gentleman of Bentley, had obtained a pass to go visit Mrs. 
Norton, Her relation, near Bristol, and it was propos(‘d that tlu^ king should 
ride befote her as her servant. To this she readily consenbHl, arc I in th(^ night 
MTmot livent to Bentley to make the arrangtuuenis. Next day (the 9th) a 
pa,r(y of troopers came; the king was shut up in iho ^‘priest’s hole/’ ^ but they 
departed without searching thc‘ houses Tn the night lie went to IhmtUy, and 
on the second day, equipped in a suit of gray he mounted bfdore Miss Lamu 
her coUsin, Lassells, rode beside them, and on th(‘ 14th tlay n^aehed Mr. 
Noil, on’s in safeiv. Wilmot, who had boldly ridikm with a hawk on his 
fist and dogs at liis heels, also eliKknl diseovery, and he took up his abode 
at Sir John Winter’s in the neiglibourhood. Jane Lanc^, |)re.tendmg tliat lun* 
servant was unwell, obtained a' separate apartment for him; but tlu^ butler, 
who had been a servant in the palace at Richmond, recognised him as soon 
as he saw him. He told suspicions to Lasaolls, and the king tlicn deemed 
it his wisest c.oursc to confide in him. His confidence was not deceived; 
the man was faithful and zealous. By his moans Wilmot had a private 
meeting with the king on the 17th; and as the butler had enquired without 
success for a ship to take them to France or Spain, it was arranged that tb(\y 
should go to Colonel Windham’s at Trent, near Sherborne, in DorseJ, and 
that a letter, as if her father were dangerously ill, should be given to Miss Lane 
to serve as a pretext for her sudden departure. They ihendore kJ’t Mr. 
Norton’s the next morning, and reached Trent the following day. Miss 
Lane and Lassells then returned home. 

A ship was soon hired at Lyme to convey a gentleman and his servant 
(Wilmot and the king) to France. They went fk^wn in the evening of the 
23r(i, Charles riding before a young lady, to a little inn at Charmouth, wIku'C 
they were to be taken on board; but no bark came, for when th(^ master was 
leaving his house for the purpose Ms wife had stopped him and would not 
suffer him to stir. At dawn Wilmot went to Lyme to learn the c.ause of the 
disappointment: the others meantime rode to Bridport, ‘which was full of 

[i Catholic homes frequently had secret chambers where the priests could hide from, 
persecution.] 
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soldiers; Charles led the horses through them into the inn-yard, inidely push- 
ing them out of the way. But the hostler here claimed acquaintance with 
him, saying that he had known him in ihe service of a Mr. Potter at Exeter 
(in whose house Charles really had lodge<l). Taking advantage of the con- 
fusion of the hostler’s memory,^ the king replied, True, I did live with him, 
but I have no time now; we will renew our acquaintance over a pot of beer 
on iny return to London.” 

When AVilmot came to say that the master would not put to scaa, they 
rode back to Trent, ^ where 
removed to licale near Sah 
isbury, the residence of a 
widow named Hyde, where 
he remained concealed for 
five days, during which 
Colonel (junter, through 
one Mansell a merchant, 
engaged the master of a 
collier which was lying at 
Shoreham in Sussex. 

Charles rode to the ad- 
joining fishing- village of 
Brighthelm.stone on the 
14th, where he sat down to 
supper with the colonels 
Philips and Gunter, and 
Mansell, and Tattorshall 
the captain of the vessel. 

Tills last recognised the 
king, having been detained 
in the river oy him in 1648. 

He called Mansell aside 
and complained of fraud; 
the king y/hen informed 
took no notice, but kept 
them all drinking and 
smoking till four in the 
morning, when they set out 
for Shoreham. Ere he de- 
parted, as he was alone, 
the landlord came behind him and kissed his hand, which was on the ba(‘.k 
of a chair, saying, have no doubt that if I live I shall bo a lord and my 
wife a lady.” The king laughed. 

When they were aboard, Tattorshall assured the king of his fidelity. 
The ship when under weigh stood along the coast as if for Bcsal, whither 
she was bound. At five, (Charles, as had been arranged, addressed the crew, 
saying that he and his com|3anion were flying from their creditors, and bogged 
them to join him in prevailing on the captain to land theta in France; at 
the same time he gave them twenty shillings for drink. The sailors became 
zealous advocates; Tattorshall made man> objections; at length he affected 

At Trent one day a trooper rode in and bouattMi tbat lie liad with liis own liand alain 
Charles and taken from him the coat ho then wore. The villagorti rang the bells, and set bon- 
fires going, and (''barles bad the rare iirivilego of looking on at the celebration of his own 
obsequies.] 


the king stayed till tlie 8th of October, when he 
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to yield, and the next morning, October 16th, tlie two adventurers were 
])ut ashore at Fcchamp in Normandy. 

Cardinal clc Retz P tells us, that Charles had not a second shirt when he 
rt^aclu^.d Paris, nor his mother money enough to buy him one. After the 
Restoration, Careless and the Pcnderels were rewarded by the king; Miss 
Lane and Colonel Windham by the parliament. 

Upwards of forty persons, it appears, were privy to the escape of Charles; a 
reward of 1,OOOZ. had been offered (September 9th) for his nppreliension; 
yet no one, not even a servant, was base enough to Ixvtray him. This surely 
is creditable to human nature. It is only to be regretted that the oliject of 
such devotion should have afterwards proved so worthless.? 

Von Ranke notes the curious coincidence that the humble vessed in 


^vhi(‘h Charles esc.iped carried him to Normandy, that spot whence long ago 
William had embarked for England with the nobh'.si fleet of the time. The 
(tontrast with the present event was absoluh^. Furthermore tlu*. army of the 
Independents before whom Charles had fled, had often published ils deter- 
mination to destroy that constitution of the state which traced back to the 
Norman conquest. 2 
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crowning victory, took upon him a more stately behaviour, and chose new 
friends ; neither must it he omittoxl, that instead of acknowledging the ser- 
vices of those who came from all parts to assist against the common enemy, 
though ho knew they had deserved as much honour as himself and the stand- 
ing army, he frowned upon them, and the ven-y lu^xt day after the fight dis- 
missed and sent them home, well knowing that a useful and (^xi)ericnced 
militia was more likely to obstruct than to second Iiim in his ambitious 
designs. 

‘^In a word, so much was he elevated with that success, that Mr. Hugh 
Peters, as he since told me, took so much notice of it, as to say in confidence 
to a friend upon the road in his return from Worci'stor, that Cromwell would 
make himself king.” Again and again Ludlow dwidls upon the expression 
used by Cromwel] In his letb^r to the parliamcait, a.s if it were a foreshadowing 
of liis own crowning.” Later writers accept it in the same sensin Grom- 
well’s real phrase is this: “Th(‘ dimensions of this mercy are above my 
thoughts: it is, for aught I know, a crowning mercy.” To one who was as 
familiar with Scripture phraseology as Ludlow was, it see.ms extraordinary; 
that he should attach any more naiondlte sense to this (^pitlud; than tliat of 
a perfecting mercy or victory. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness” 
is the same as ^‘Thou oomplet(‘.st tluj year with thy goodness.” 

The parliament seemed at a loss to express its gratitude to the man to 
whose splendid services the commonwealth owed its preservation. At Ayles- 
bury, Cromwell was met by a deputation of the two commissioners of the 
great seal, the lord chief justice, and Sir Gilbert Picktuing; to each of whom, 
in token of his satisfaction, he made a present of a horse and of two Scotsnu'u 
selected from his prisoners. At Acton he was received by the speaker and 
the lord president, attended by members of parliament and of the council, and 
by the lord mayor with the aldermen and slicriffs; and lu^ard from the recorder, 
in an s.ddre.ss of congratulation, that he was destined ‘‘ to bind kings in chaiuB, 
and their nobles in fetters of iron.” He entered the capital (Oct. 12) in the 
state carriage, was greeted with thc^ acclamations of the people as the 
procession passed through the city, and rcpainMl to th(‘ palace of Hampton 
Court, where apartments had been fitted up for him and his family at (hc^ 
public expense. In parliament it was proposed that Uu5 3ril of Seplcinlxir 
should be kept a holida}; forever in memory of his victory; a day was a})poini(Ml 
for a general thanksgiving; and in addition to a former grant of lands to the 
amount of two thousand five hundred pounds per annum, other lands of the 
value of four thousand pounds were settled on him in proof of the national 
gratitude. Cromwell received these honours with an air of profound luiniility. 
lie was aware of the necessity of covering the workings of ambition wilhin his 
breast with the veil of exterior self-abasement; and therefore professed to take 
no merit to himself, and to see nothing in what he had done, but the hand of 
the Almighty fighting in behalf of his faithful servants.^ 

In tne preceding chapter we have followed the fortunes of Charles Stuart 
from his landing in Scotland to his defeat at Worcester and his escape to tho 
continent. We may now look back and direct our attention to some of tlic 
more important events which occurred during the same period, in England 
and Ireland. The reader is aware that the form of government established 
in England was an oligarchy. A few individuals, under the cover of a nominal 

‘ “Next day, tlie common priaonei-H wore brought through WeAtminater to Tuthill 
fields — a sadder spectacle was never seen except thamiserablo place of their dofoat — and there 
sold to several merchants, and sent to the Barlmdoes,” says Heath. « Fifteen hundred were 
granted as slaves to the Guinea merchants, and transported to tlie Gold Coast in Africa. 
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parliament, ruled the kmgdom with the power of the sword. Could the sense 
of the nation have been collected, there cannot be a doubt that the old roy- 
alists of the cavalier, and the new royalists of the Presbyterian party, would 
have formed a decided majority; but they were awed into silence and sub- 
mission by the presence of a standing army of forty-five thousand men; and 
the maxim that power gives right was held out as a sufficient reason why they 
should swear fidelity to the commonwealth. This numerous army, the real 
source of their security, proved, however, a cause of constant solicitude to 
the leaders. 

The pay of the officers and men was ^always in arrear; the debentures 
which they received could be seldom exchanged for money without a loss of 
fdty, sixty, or seventy per cent.; and the plea of necessity was accepted as an 
excuse for the illegal claim of free quarters which they frequently exercised. 
To supply their wants, recourse was therefore had to additional taxation, 
with occasional grants from the excise, and large sales of forfeited property; 
and, to appease the discontent of the people, promises were repeatedly made, 
that a considerable portion of the armed force should be disbanded, and the 
practice of free quarter be abolished. But of these promises, the first proved 
a mere delusion; for, though some partial reductions were made, on the 
whole the amount of the army continued to increase; the second was ful- 
filled; but in return, the burthen of taxation was augmented; for the monthly 
assessment on the counties gradually swelled from sixty to ninety, to one 
hundred and twenty, and in conclusion, to one hundred and sixty thous:mcl 
pounds. 

Another subject of disquietude sprung out of those principles of liberty 
which, even after the suppression of the late mutiny, were secretly cherished 
and occasionally avowed by the soldiery. Lilburne was revered as an apostle 
and a martyr; they read with avidity the publications which repeatedly issued 
from his cell; and they condemned as persecutors and tyrants the men who 
had immured him and his companions in the Tower. An act was passed 
making it treason to assert that the government was tyrannical, usurped, or 
unlawful. No enactments, however, could check the hostility of Lilburne. 
He published more offensive tracts, and distributed them among the soldiery. 
A new mutiny broke out at Oxford; its speedy suppression emboldened the 
council; and Keble, with forty other commissioners, was appointed to try 
him for his last offence on the recent statute of treasons. He electrified the 
audience by frequent appeals to Magna Charta and the liberties of English- 
men, and stoutly maintained the doctrine that the jury had a right to judge 
of the law as well as of the fact. It was in vain that the court pronounced 
this opinion the most damnable heresy ever broached in the landf," and that 
the government employed all its influence to win or intimidate the jurors; 
after a trial of three days, Lilburne obtained a verdict of acquittal. 

Before the end of the next year he drew upon himself the vengeance of 
the men in power, by the distribution of a pamphlet which charged Sir Arthur 
Haslerig and the commissioners at Haberdamers^ Hall with injustice and 
tyranny. This by the house was voted a breach of privilege, and the offender 
was condemned (Jan. 16, 1652) in a fine of seven thousand pounds with 
banishment for life. Probably the court of Star Chamber never pronounced 
a judgment in which the punishment was more disproportionate to the 
offence. Lilburne submitted; but his residence on the continent was short: 
the reader will soon meet with him again in England. 

The levellers had boldly avowed their object, the royalists worked in the 
dark and by stealth; yet the council by its vigilance and promptitude proved 
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a match for the open hostility of the one and the secret niacliinations of the 
other. A doubt may, indeed, be raised of the policvy of tlu‘, ICngagoiuent, 
a promise of fidelity to the commonwc^alth without kiiifi: or house of lords. 
As long as it was confined to those who hold olllce und(M* the governuu'nt, it 
remained a mere question of choice; but wlien it was c^xadyd froiii all English- 
men above seventeen years of age, under the penalty of incapacity t^o main- 
tain an action in any court of law, it became to numbers a, luattiM* of maa^ssity 
and served rather to irritate than to produce security, A more' (dlic/umt 
measure was the permanent establishment of a liigh court of justice to int|uiro 
into offences against the state, to which was added tlu*. organisat ion of a sys- 
tem of espionage by Captain Jfishop, under the (Ure(;tion of Scott, Ji member 
of the council. 

While the king was on his way to Scotland, a numlx'r of bhink couimissions 
had been seized in the possession of J)r. Lewon, a civilian, who suilVred the 
penalty of death. Soon afteiwards Sir John Gell, ColoiuJ Eusihius Andrmvs, 
and Captain Benson, were arraigned on the chargij of c,ons[)iring the ([(‘struc- 
tion of the government establisluHl by law. Andunvs mid Bmison suffi'retl 
death, and Gell, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment., with th(^ for- 
feiture of his property. These executions did not rcq)r(‘i!s tlu^ (^ag(‘ruf\ss of 
the royalists, nor relax the vigilance of the council. In th(^ b(‘giiuiing of 
December (1050) the friends of Charles took np arms in Norfolk, bat the 
rising was premature; a body of roundheads dispersed the insurg(‘nts; and 
twenty of the latter atoned for their temerity with tlu^ir livin. Still llu^ fail- 
ure of one plot did not previmt the formation of anothi'r; and many of the 
Presbyterians, through enmity to the primrijiles of tla^ IndepeiuEnts, diwoti'd 
themselves to the interests of the prin(‘.e. Love, on('. of th(^ mosti celihrat^inl 
of tlu^ ministers, was apprehended with several of his jisso(‘i!i,leH. It- was 
clearly proved against him that the meetings had liiam luhl in lus house, tJie 
money collected for the royalists had been phKaal on his tfibk, a, ml tlu^ letters 
received, and the answers to be returned, had iKam naid in his hearing. The 
unfortunate minister lost his licad on Towaw Hill witii the (a)nstau(vv and 
serenity of a martyr. Of his associates, only oni^, (.fibbons, a citizmi, shared 
bis fute.^ 


FINAL OONQUE8T OF SOOTLANI) AND IHELANO 

The Channel Islands, Scilly, Man, and the colonies of Barbado(%s and \'ir- 
ginia had been reducoil by the end of the y(^a,r 1051. ^ Seothmd and Indmid 
only remained to occupy the attention of the council of stab', dlie total 
conquest of Ireland was speedily achieved. Aftc'r the departairi' of Cromwtdl, 
Iroton had reduced Waterford and Carlow, wlul(‘ Sir Cluirltis Cooto wa,s ('(lually 
successful in Ulster, and Lord Broghill in Munster, Conruuight. and tls* city 
of Limerick only remained to the Irish, Ormonde, thwarted and imped(‘d 
in every possible manner by the priesthood, quitted th(^ kingdom (Dt'c. 7), 
leaving his uneasy seat to bo filled by the mantuis of Chinritau’di^, a Ciatholic 
nobleman of high honour and unsullied loyalty. Chmrii'.an le was hal fd irot her 
to the late earl of Essex. Their mother was the dauglittu’ of Sir Eraiuas Wal- 
singham and widow of Sir Philip Sidney. A negotiation wa.H meantime going 
on with that princely condottierc the duke of Lorraine for the s(‘rvi(H^ of hhiiself 
and his army; but he required for himself, his heirs, and successors ilu^ litlc^ of 
protector-royal, with the chief civil and military authority, to be regained 
until Charles Stuart should repay him his expenses. To thesis (ext ravagant 
demands the agents sent to Brussels subscribed (July 27, lOr)!); but: Clanri- 
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cardc rejected them with indignation, and the arrest of the duke by the Spanish 
government soon put an end to all hopes from that quarter. 

Ireton opened the campaign of 1651 with the siege of Limerick (June 11). 
It had a garrison of three thousand men under Hugh O’Neil, the gallant 
defender of Clonmel, but the keys of the gates and the government of the city 
rc'iiiained with tlu^ mayor. Coote advanced from the north, and in spite of 
Clanrieardo pushed on to Portiimna and Athimree; Broghill defeated JiOrd 
AlufllnuTV, tlie (tilholic commander in Munster; Ireton himself forced the 
])assage of the Shannon at Killaloe, and transported a part of his army to the 
Clare side of tliat river; and Limerick was thus shut in on all sides. The 
(td'ence w as galliuit, and it was not till after a siege of four months and a wide 
brc'ach having been elTected in the walls, that the people and the garrison 
consented to treat (Oct. 27). Twenty-two persons were excepted from 
mercy, of w’liom live, namely, the bishop of Emly, Woulfc a turbulent friar, 
Stritch the mayor, Barron one of the town-council, and General Purcell, were 
cxecut(Ml. The intcu’cc-ssiou of llie mrmibers of the court-martial which tried 
him saved the lih^ of the brave O’Neil. Ireton did not long outlive his con- 
quest; he fell a victim to the plagia?, wliich was then raging in that part of 
the kingdom (Nov. 25). His remains wc're transmitted to England and 
honoinx'd with a magnificent furn'ral in Westminster AlLey, and an estate of 
20001. a, yc'ar w\'is settled on his family. Lieutenarit-GeiKual Ludlow, who 
succee/led to the command, completed Llc' subjugabou of the country in th(i 
followiiig year. 

Tlu' parliauKuit appointed Lambert to the office of lord-deimty in^ Ireland 
(Jan. 50, 1652). Lambert, who was n, vain ostentations man, %vcmt immedi- 
ately to gr(!a,t expense, laying out not less than 500()k on his coach tind ecjuip- 
ag(g but a, sinij)le accident came to terminate his visions of glory, llis wih'. 
and Iretori’s widow happened to meet in tiie park; tlu‘ former, as tlu' lady 
of l]i(^ netual deputy, claimed ])recedence. The mortifuMl I'liict, c()m]>lained 
to lier father; about tlie same time she gave her hand to LientenanW Icneral 
Fleetwotxl, wiio was now a widow'cr; and to compltdti lu^r triumph ovtw her 
rival, it onlv nniaiiKHl that her liusband and not Lambcn't should be tin' 
deputy, and tlus wans easily (d'feete<l. It was proposed to limit Lambeu’t’s 
comnii.ssiou to six months, hut he objected to this and sent in liis resig- 
nation. (Jroinwell w'as tlam empow(*red lo appoint the commander of the 
force's for Irc'land, and hf^ noininalcai Ek'ctwnwjd (July 0). 

Ct>nunission(‘rs, as in the cas(^ of Scotlaml, were a])}>oiiite(l to regulate the 
affairs of InJand. The ))eoi)l<^ of that most unha|,)py country \vere treated 
as w'(5 shall now' [irocc(‘d to ndate./ 


ra:uin/riKS or Tjrn irusn HKnTLEMKNT 


One of the first cares of tin' commissioners waas to satisfy the claims of 
vcngf%nnc(‘. In the yc*ar 1044 the Catholic nobility had ptditioned the king 
that an inquiry might bo madci into the murders alleged to have been perpe- 
trat'd on c'ach side in Ireland, and that justice miglit bo executed on the 
ollendi'i's witliout distinction of country or religion. To the conquerors it 
aj)i)oared more expei limit to confine the inquiry to one party; and a high 
court of justice was established to try Catholics charged with having shed 
the bloo(l of any Protestant out of battle since the commencement of the 
rebellion in 164 1. Donnclan, a native, was appointed president, with Corn- 
rnissary-CH (moral Reynolds, and Cook, who had acted as solicitor at the trial of 
Charles L hm his assessors. Lords Miiskcrry and Clanmaliere, with Mac- 
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earthy Reagh, whether they owed it to their innocence or to tlie influence of 
friends, had the good fortune to be acquitted; the mother of Colonel Fitz- 
patrick was burned; Lord Mayo, colonels Tool, Bagnal, and about two hun- 
dred more, suffered death by the axe or by the halter. It was, how( 5 ver, 
remarkable,, that the greatest deficiency of proof occurred in the province 
where the principal massacres were saicl to have been committed. Of the 
men of Ulster, Sir Phelim O’Neil is the only one whose conviction and exc^cu- 
tion have been recorded. 

Cromwell had not been long in the island before he discovered that it was 
impossible to accomplish the original design of extirpating the Catholic popu- 
lation; and he had therefore adopted the expedient of allowing their leaclers 
to expatriate themselves with a portion of their countrymen, by entering into 
the service of foreign powers. This plan was followed by his successors in 
the war, and was perfected by an act of parliament, banishing all the Catholic 
officers. Each chieftain, when he surrendered, stipulated for a certain nmnber 
of men: every facility was furnished him to complete his levy; and the exiles 
hastened to risk their lives in the service of the Catholic powers who hired 
them; many in that of Spain, others of France, others of Austria, and some 
of the republic of Venice. Thus the obnoxious population was reduced by 
the number of thirty, perhaps forty thousand able-bodied men ; but it soon 
became a question how to dispose of their wives and families, of the wives and 
families of those who had perished by the ravages of disease and the casualties 
of war, and of the multitudes who, chased from thedr homes and employ- 
ments, were reduced to a state of utter destitution. These at different times, 
to the amount of several thousands, were collected in bodies, driven on ship- 
board, and conveyed to the West Indies. 

According to Petty,!? six thousand boys and women were sent away. 
Lynch ^ (Cambremis Everms) says that they vrcrc sold for slaves. Bruodin ^ 
in his Propugnaculum (Prague, 1669), numbers tlie exiles at one hundred 
thousand. After the conquest of Jamaica in 1655, the protector, that he 
might people it, resolved to transport a thousand Irish boys and a thousand 
Irish girls to the island. 

Yet with all these drains on the one party, and the continual accession of 
English and Scottish colonists on the other, the Catholic was found to exceed 
the Protestant population in the proportion of eight to one. Cromwell, when 
he had reached the zenith of his power, bad recourse to a now expedient. He 
repeatedly solicited the fugitives, who, in the reign of the late king, had settled 
in New England, to abandon their plantations and accept of lamia in Ireland. 
On their refusal, he made the same offer to the Vaudois, the Protestants of 
Piedmont, but was equally unsuccessful. They preferred their native valk^ys, 
though under the government of a Catholic sovereign, whose enmity they had 
provoked, to the green fields of Erin, and all the benefits which they might 
derive from the fostering care and religious creed of the protector. By an act 
of Aug. 12, 1652, entitled An Act for the Settlement of Ireland,” the parlia- 
ment divided the royalists and Catholics into different classes, and allotted to 
each class an appropriate degree of punishment. Forfeiture of life and estate 
was pronounced against all tne great proprietors of lands, banishment against 
those who had accepted commissions; the forfeiture of two-thirds of their 
estates against all who had borne arms under the confederates of the king’s 
lieutenant, and the forfeiture of one-third against all persons whomsoever 
who had not been in the actual service of parliament, or had not displayetl 
their constant affection to the commonwealth of England. This was the doom 
of persons of property: to all others, whose estates, real and personal, did not 
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amount to the value of ten pounds, a full and free pardon was graciously 
offered. 

Care, however, was taken that the third parts, which by this act were to 
be restored to the original proprietors, were not to be allotted to them out of 
their former estates, but “in such places as the parliament, for the more effect- 
ual settlement of the peace of the nation, should think fit to appoint.” When 
the first plan of extermination had failed, another project was adopted of 
confining the Catholic landholders to Connaught and Clare, beyond the river 
Shannon, and of dividing the remainder of the island, Leinster, Munster, and 
Ulster, among Protestant colonists. This, it was said, would prevent the quar- 
rels which must otherwise occur between the new planters and the ancient 
owners; it would render rebellion more difficult and less formidable; and it 
would break the hereditary influence of the chiefs over their septs, and of the 
landlords over their tenants. Accordingly the Little Parliament, called by 
Cromwell and his officers (Sept. 26) passed a second act, which assigned to all 
persons, claiming under the qualifications described in the former, a propor- 
tionate quantity of land on the right bank of the Shannon; set aside the coun- 
ties of Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford in Munster, of King's County, 
Queen’s County, Westmeath, and Meath in Leinster, and of Down, Antrim, 
and Armagh in Ulster, to satisfy in equal shares the English adventurers who 
had subscribed money in the beginning of the contest, and the arrears of the 
army that had served in Ireland since Cromwell took the command; reserved 
for the future disposal of the government the forfeitures in the counties of 
Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow; and charged those in the remaining coun- 
ties with the deficiency, if there should be any in the first ten, with the liquida- 
tion of several public debts, and with the arrears of the Irish army contracted 
previously to the battle of Rathmines. 

To carry this act into execution, the commissioners, by successive procla- 
mations, ordered all persons who claimed under qualifications, and in addi- 
tion, all who had borne arms against the parliament, to “ remove and trans- 
plant” themselves into Connaught and Clare before the first of May, 1654. 
How many were prevailed upon to obey, is unknown; but that they amounted 
to a considerable number is plain from the fact that the lands allotted to them 
in lieu of their third portions extended to more than 800,000 English acres. 
Many, however, refused. Retiring into bogs and fastnesses, they formed 
bodies of armed men, and supported themselves and their followers by the 
depredations which they committed on the occupiers of their estates. They 
were called rapparees and tories. This celebrated party name, “tory,” is 
derived from “toruighim,” to pursue for the sake of plunder. So formidable 
did they become to the new settlers, that in certain districts, the sum of two 
hundred pounds was offered for the head of the leader of the band, and that of 
forty pounds for the head of any one of the privates. To maintain this system 
of spoliation, and to coerce the vindictive passions of the natives, it became 
necessary to establish martial law, and to enforce regulations^ the most arbi- 
trary and oppressive. No Catholic was permitted to reside within any garri- 
son or market town, or to remove more than one mile from his own dwelling 
without a passport describing his person, age, and occupation; every meeting 
of four persons besides the family was pronounced an illegal and treasonable 
assembly; to carry arms^ or to have arms at home, was made a capital offence; 
and any transplanted Irishman, who was found on the left bank of the Shan- 
non, might be put to death by the first person who met him, without the order 
of a magistrate. 

Seldom has any nation been reduced to a state of bondage more galling 
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iuid oppr(iSHiv(^. Under the i>reteneo of tlui violation of these laws, their 
f(^ehni!;s wore outraged, and tludr blood was she<l with itni)iuii(y. Th(;y held 
lihoir projKody, tludr liberty, and thenr lives, at the will of tlu‘ ]Hd4y (fespois 
around IIk'Hi, foreign planters, and the coiumand('rs of military posts, who 
were stlnmlated by rtivenge and interest to dc^.pnsss and (vxtenninnh^ the 
natlw' p()|)ulatioii. Th(^ religion of the Irish proved an additional stnirex^ of 
soli(Mtud(‘ lo^th(‘ir fanatical conquerors. By onii of the Jirthdes eoiuhnh'd 
with Lorcl W(‘stmeathj it was stipiihited that all the inhabitants t)f Irthiiul 
should (nijoy tlu' benetlt of aji act lately passed in Ihigland 'Mo reliev(‘ p('ac(‘- 
abh' p('rsoiis from the rigours of fonmu' acts in iuatt(‘rs of rtdigion’’; and that 
no Irish nauisant should be compelled to assist at any form of s(U'vi(‘(‘, contrary 
to [lis consefuaKHn Wlam the ta’caty was presented for ratllication, this coih 
enssion shodvc'd and s(aindali.s(‘d tlie pidy'' of the saints. Tlu^ first parti was 
instmitly negalived; and, if tluj s<'e,oud wa,s lairried by a small majority 
through th(^ (ITorls of Martini and Vane, it was with a proviso that 'Mlu* 
mdide should not give any the least allowance, or counfeu;m(‘e, or tohmation, 
lo the oX(‘rcis(^ of tla^ (Miiholic worship in any nuvnner wliatisoeviu’.” 

In th(^ spirit of these voix's the civil <a)mmissioners ordisred by prnihimation 
of January bth, lOoJ, all Cadholic clergymen to (piit Inland within twimly 
days, under the penaltiiss of high trisason, aaid forliade all other ]»(‘rsons to 
luirbour any sudi dergynKUi under the pain of th'ath. Addit ional provisions 
tisiding to the sanu' obj(‘et followed in suceession. WIukwit knew of th(‘ 
cnneejilmcnt of a- [irii'sti, and did not reveal it to the proper aiUthoritk's, wjis 
iijade Ihdh' tn the punishment of a public whipping and the ammitatiou of 
Ills 4‘jirs; to l)(‘ alisent on a Sunday from tVic service at the parish (liurch, sulr- 
jc^'led t.hf^ offemdr to a tine of thirty pence; and the magistrates W(n’(‘ author- 
ised 111 ta,ki‘ away th(‘ diildnm of Catholics and smid tluan to England for etlu- 
estion, and to t-endm’ the oath of abjuration to all piu'soiis of tlu^ age of one 
and I wmity years, thi' ndusal of whidi siil)j(‘eted tluau to imprisonment during 
pl'‘a,suro, and to the forfeiture of two-thirds of thdir estates nsd a,nd p(‘rsonii1. 
During this ])(‘rio(l tlu' Cathdie cliu'gy wc're exjiosi'd to a pi'rsiaaition far mom 
st‘ViMv (hall had ever bi'im pnwiously experiencod in thi* i.sland. Ihe Irish 
|r.‘oph' lay prostraUi at the fcH't of thdr compiiu’ors; du‘ milita,ry wane dis- 
irilaifrd in small boduas over the country; tlu‘ir vigilance was sliarpcauMl by 
rdigli'us antipathy and the hope of nnvaril; and the naans of ddeet-ion wvw 
hicililated by the* proliibitiou of travelling without a licensf^ from tlu^ magis- 
trates. Of the many priests wdio still remained In (lie country, si'vm’al wiu’e 
discovenal, and forfeited their lives on the gallows; those who es<‘aped dtlee- 
timi (amccaled lliemselves in the caverns of the mountains, or in loudy hovds 
rn.isi‘d in the midst of tlic morassiis, whence they issued during th(‘ night, to 
c,ajTy th(i consohdions of religion to the huts of ihdr opiin^ssial and siiftering 
couritrymem. A proclamation was also issued ordering all nuns to ma-rry or 
l(‘av(‘ Irdarid. They were succ(\ssivcly transported to Belgium, IM*nu(ay and 
Spain, where they were hospitably receivcMl in the convents of their nsHpiective 
orders. 


THE SUBJUGATION OF SCOTLAND 


In Scotland the power of the commonwealth was as firmly established as 
in Ireland. When Cromwell had hastened in purauit of the king to Worcester, 
he had loft Monk with eight thousand men to complete the conquest of the 
kingdom. Monk had invested Stirling, and the Highlanders who composed 
the garrison compelled the governor to capitulate (Aug. ‘14, 1651). The 
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maiden castle, which had never been violated by the presence of a conqueror, 
submitted to the English ''sectaries'’; and, what was still more humbling to 
the pride of the nation, the royal robes, part of the regalia, and the national 
records, were irreverently torn from their repositories, and sent to London as 
the trophies of victory. Thence the English general marched forward to 
Dundee, where he received a proud defiance from Lumsden, the governor. 
During the preparations for the assault, he learned that the Scottish lords, 
whom Charles had entrusted with the go'vernment in his absence, were holding 
a meeting on the moor at Ellet, in Angus. By his order, six hundred horse, 
under the colonels Alured and Morgan, aided, as it was believed, by treachery, 
surprised them at an early hour in the morning (Aug. 28). 

Three hundred prisoners were made, including the two committees of the 
estates and the kirk, several peers, and all the gentry of the neighbourhood ; 
and these, with such other individuals as the general deemed hostile and 
dangerous to the commonwealth, followed the regalia and records of their 
country to the English capital. At Dundee a breach was soon made in the 
wall: the defenders slirunk from the charge of the assailants; and the gov- 
ernor and garrison were massacred (Sept. 1). Balfour? says " Mounche com- 
maundit all, of quhatsummeuer sex, to be putt to the edge of the suord. Ther 
wer eight hundred inhabitants aiid souldiers killed, and about two hundred 
women and children. The plouiider and- buttie they gatte in the toune, 
exceided 2 mUlions and a halffe” (about £200,000). That, however, the 
whole garrison was not put to the sword appears from the mention in the 
Journals (Sept. 12) of a list of officers made prisoners, and from Monk's letter 
to Cromwell Cary ^ says There was killed of the enemy about five hundred, 
and two hundred or thereabouts taken prisoners. The stubbornness of the 
people enforced the soldiers to plunder the town.” 

Warned by this awful example, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Montrose 
opened, their gates; the earl of Huntley and Lord Balcarres submitted; the 
few remaining fortresses capitulated in succession. To show the hopelessness 
of resistance, the army was successively augmented to the amount of twenty 
thousand men; citadels were marked out to be built of stone at Ayr, Leith, 
Perth, and Inverness; and a long chain of military stations drawn across the 
highlands served to curb, if it did not tame, the fierce and indignant spirit of 
the natives. The parliament declared the lands and goods of the crown public 
property, and confiscated the estates of all who had joined the king or the duke 
of Hamilton in their invasions of England, unless they were engaged in trade, 
and worth no more than £5, or not engaged in trade, and worth only £100. 

All authority derived from any other source than the parliament of Eng- 
land was abolished by proclamation (Jan. 31, 1051); the different sheriffs, 
and civil officers of doubtful fidelity, were removed for others attached to the 
commonwealth; a yearly tax of £130,000 was imposed in lieu of free quarters 
for the support of the army; and English judges, assisted by three or four 
natives, were appointed to go the circuits, and to supersede tlie courts of 
session. 

The English judges were astonished at the spirit of litigation and revenge 
which the Scots displayed during the circuit. More than one thousand indi- 
viduals were accused before therh of adultery, incest, and other offences, 
which they had been obliged to confess in the kirk during the last twenty 
or thirty years. When no other proof was brought, the charge was dismissed. 
In like manner sixty persons were charged with witchcraft. These were also 
acquitted; for, though they had. confessed the offence, the confession had 
been drawn from them by torture. It was usual to tie up the supposed witch 
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by the thumbs, and to whip her till she confessed; or to p\it the (lame of a 
c;Hndl(‘ to tlu‘, soles of the feet, Ixitween the toes, or to parts of the head, or to 
mak(‘i the accused wear a shirt of hair stocpcid iti vinegar. 

It was witli grief and shame (hat the !:^cots yielded to (h('se imiovirtions; 
though they were attended with oiu^ redeeming benefiti, the ptwenlion of tjiat 
anarchy anti bloodshed which must have followed, Inul tlu^ c.avali(‘rs and 
e-ovenanters, with forccis nearly balancKul, and passions ecimdly exe.it(Ml, been 
left to wreak tlnhr vengeance bn each otJier. But they were soon threatene(l 
with what in ih(;ir eyes was a still gn^atcu* evil. 

The parliament resolved to incorporate th(‘, two (‘.oimiiru‘s into om^ com- 
monwealth, without kingly govermneni or the aristocral ic.id itiihumce of a 
house of peers. This was thought to fill u\) th(‘- nKMisure of Scaittisli misery. 
Not only national bnt religious findings were outraged, Thi^ ministers for- 
bade the people to give sufipot't. to the measurex Tlu^ parlianamtary commis- 
sioners (th(^y were (dgbt, with St, Jolm and Vane at tlxur hinul), waaim of the 
power of die sword, deridinl the mmutces of tlu^ kirk. Tlu^y convened at 
Dalkeith tiie representatives of the counties and burghs, wlio wm'c ordereil 
to bring with them full powers tiO treat and conclude respecting (iii^ intaiipora- 
tion of the two countries. Twwity-eight out of tiiirtv sliiri's, aud forty-four 
mit of fifty-idght burghs, gave their cousemt; and tlie result was a second 
uuxding at Ii^dinburgh, in which twenty-one deputies were chosim to arrange 
the conditions with the parliumeutary commissioners at Westminster. There 
confc^rcnces were held, and many articlcB discusBod (Sept. 22, 1(552); but, 
l>cfore the plan could be amicably adjusted, the parliament itsedf, with all its 
projects, was overturned by the successful ambition of Cromwell. 


TEANSACTIONS WITH POHTtTOAL AND SCAIN 

From tile (?.oncpiest of Ireland and Bcotland wo may now turn to the trans- 
actions betwiiou the commonwealili and fonugn powm’s. The king of Portu- 
gal was the first who provoked its anger, and felt its vengcauccx At- an cuirly 
period in 1049, Prince Rupert, with the flcid. which had nwoKcd from the 
parliament to the late king, had sailed from the Texel, swept ilu', Irish Channel, 
and inflicted severe injuries on the English commerce. Vane, to whose* indus- 
try had been committed the care of the naval department, had madt'. v.vivj 
exertion to equip a fonnidable annannuit, the command of whicih was given 
to three military officers, Blake, ^ Deane, and Popham. Rupin’t rcd.nxMl lK4’()rt^ 
this superior force to the harbour of Kinsalo; the batteries k(!pt his (‘lunuies 
at bay; and the Irish supplied him with men and provisions. At hmgth the* 
victories of Cromwell by land compelled him to quit his asylum; and, with 
the loss of three ships, he burst through the blockading s(iuadron, sailed to 
the coast of Spain, and during the winter months sought Hhelt(‘r in the waters 
of the Tagus. In March, 1650, Blake appeanHl with (4ghte(ui men-of-wai* at 
the mouth of the river; to his request that he might be allowed to aR.ack the 
pirate at hia anchorage, he received from tlie king of Portugal a pcn’cmptory 
refusal; and, in his attempt to force hia way up the river he was driven back 
by the fire from the batteries. 

In obedience to his instructions, he revenged himself on the Portuguese 
trade, and John IV, by way of reprisal, arrested the English merchants, and 
took possession of their effects. Alarmed, however, by the 1osh(*s of his sub- 
jects, he compelled Rupert to quit the Tagus (Dec. 17), and despatched an 

[•Blake had r.over been to Kea when ho tookcommaiul at the afj^eof fifty, hut he speedily 
revolutioiaaed old-achool methods.] 
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envoy, named Guimaraes, to solicit an accommodation. Rupert sailed into 
the Mediterranean, and maintained himself by piracy, capturing net only 
English but Spanish and Genoese ships. All who did not favour him were 
considered as enemies. Driven from the Mediterranean by the English, he 
sailed to the West Indies, where he inflicted greater losses on the Spanish than 
the English trade. Here his brother, Prince Maurice, perished in a storm; 
and Rupert, unable to oppose his enemies with any hope of success, returned 
to Europe, and anchored in the harbour of Nantes, in March, 1G52. He sold 
his two men-of-war to Cardinal Mazarin. The progress of the treaty with 
Portugal was interi"upteJ by the usurpation of Cromwell, and another year 
elapsed before it w^as concluded. By it valuable privileges were granted to 
the English traders; four commissioners — two English and two Portuguese, 
were appointed to settle all claims against the Portuguese government; and it 
was agreed that an English commissary should receive one-half of all the duties 
paid by the English merchants in the ports of Portugal, to provide a sufficient 
fund for the liquidation of the debt. 

To Charles I (nor will it surprise us, if we recollect his treatment of 
the infanta) the court of Spain had always behaved with coldness and 
reserve. The ambassador Cardenas continued to reside in London, even 
after the king's execution, and was the first foreign minister whom the par- 
liament honoured with a public audience. He made it his chief object to 
cement the friendship between the commonwealth and his own country, 
fomented the hostility of the former against Portugal and the United Prov- 
inces, the ancient enemies of Spain, and procured the assent of his sovereign 
that an accredited minister from the parliament should be admitted by the 
court of Madrid. The individual selected for this office was Aschain, a man 
who, by his writings, hatl rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the royal- 
ists. He landed near Cadiz, proceeded under an escort for his protection 
to Madrid, and repaired to an inn, till a suitable residence could be procured. 
The next day, while he was sitting at dinner with Riba, a renegado friar, 
his interpreter, six Englishmen entered the house; four remained below to 
watch; twm burst into the room, exclaiming, “ Welcome, gallants, welcome"; 
and in a rnoment both the ambassador and the interpreter lay on the floor 
weltering in their blood. Of the assassins, one — Sparkea, a native of 
Hampshire — was taken about three miles from the city; and the parlia- 
ment, unable to obtain more, appeared to be content with the blood of this 
single victim. 


RFJATIONS \VITH HOLLAND; THE NAVIGATION ACT 

These negotiations^ ended peaceably; those between the commonwealth 
and the United Provinces, though commenced with friendly feelings, led 
to hostilities. It might have been expected that the Dutch, mindful of 
the glorious struggle, for liberty maintained by their failiers, ami crowned 
with success by the Treaty of Munster, would have viewed with exultation 
the triumph of the English republicans. But William 11, prince of Orange, 
had married a daughter of Charles I; his views and interests were espoused 
by the military and the people; and his adherents possessed the ascendancy 
in the states general and in all the provincial states, excepting those of Fries- 
land and Holland. As long as he lived, no atonement could be obtained 
for the murder of Dorislaus, no audience for Strickland, the resident ambas- 
sador, though that favour was repeatedly granted to Boswell, the envoy of 
Charles. However, in November, 1650, trie prince had died of the small-pox 
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in hie twenty-fourth year; and afewdaj^s later his widow was delivered of a 
son, William III, the same who subsequently ascended the throne of England. 
The infancy of his successor emboldened the democratical party; they 
abolished the office of stadtholder, and recovered the ascendency in the gov- 
ernment. 

Among the numerous projects v/hich the English leaders cherished under 
the intoxication of success, was that of forming, by the incorporation of the 
United Provinces with the commonwealth, a great and powerful repubhc, 
capable of striking terror into all the crownc^d lieads of Europe. But so many 
difficulties were foreseen, so many objections raised, that the ambassadors 
received instructions to confine themselves to the more sober proposal of 
a strict and intimate alliance and union, which might giv(s to each a mutual 
and intrinsical interest ’’ in the prosperity of the other. The states had not 
forgotten the offensive delay of the parliament to answer their embassy of 
intercession for the life of Charles I ; nor did they brook the superiority which 
it now assumed, by prescribing a certain term within which the negotiation 
should be concluded. Pride was mcjt with equal pride. The states, having 
demanded in vain an explanation of the proposed confederacy, presented a 
counter project; but while the different articles remained under discussion, 
the period prefixed by the parliament expired, and the ambassadors departed. 
To whom the failure of the negotiation was owing became a subject of con- 
troversy, The Hollanders blamed the abrupt and supercilious carriage of 
St. John and his colleague; the amDassadors charged the states with having 
purposely created delay, that they might not commit themselves by a treaty 
with the commonwealth, before they had seen the issue of the contest between 
the king of Scotland and Oliver Cromwell. 

In > short time that contest was decided in the battle of Worcester, and 
the states condescended to become petitioners in their turn. Their am- 
ba^adors arrived in England with the intention of resuming the negoti- 
ation where it had been interrupted by the departure of St. John and hE 
■colleague. But circumstances were now changed; succosb had enlarged the 
pretensions of the parliament ; and the British, instead of shunning, courted a 
trial of strength with the Belgic lion. First the Dutch merchantmen were 
visited under the pretext of searching for munitions of war, which they were 
carrying to the enemy; and then, at the representation of certain merchants, 
who" conceived themselves to have been injured by the Dutch navy, letters 
of marque were panted to several individuals, and more than eighty priases 

brought into the English ports. , , 

In addition, the Navigation Act had been passed and earned into exe- 
cution, by which it was enacted that no goods, the produce of Africa, Asia, 
and America: should be imported into England in ships which were not the 
property of England or its colonies; and that no produce or manufacture 
of any part; of Europe should be imported, unless m ships the property of 
England or of the country of which such merchandise was the proper growth 
or manufacture. Hitherto the Dutch had been the common camera of 
Europe; by* thia act, the offspring of St. John^s resentment, one great and 
lucrative bian^sh of their commercial prosperity was lopped off, and the 
first, but fomirieBS demand of the ambassadors was that, if not repealed, it 
should at least be suspended during the negotiation, The Dutch merchants 
had solicited ^permission to indemnify themselves by reprisals; but the states 
ordered* a numerous fleet to be equipped, and announced to all the neighbour- 
ing powers that their object was, not to make war, but to afford protection 
to their commerce. By the council of state, the communication was received 
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as a menace; the English sliips of war were ordered to exact in the narrow 
seas the same honour to the nag of the commonwealth as had been formerly 
paid io- that of the king; and the ambassadors were reminded of the claim 
of indemnification for the losses sustained by the English in the East Indies, 
of a free trade from Middelburg to Antwerp, and of the tenth herring which 
was due from the Dutch fishermen for the permission to exercise their trade 
in the British seas. 


NAVAL BATTLES OF BLAKE AND TROMP 

While the conferences were yet pending, Commodore Young met a fleet 
of Dutch merchantmen under convoy in the Channel CMay 12, 1652); and, 
after a sharp action, compelled the 
men-of-war to salute the English flag. 

A few days later (May 18) the cele- 
brated Tromp appeared with two- 
and“forty sail in the Downs. He had 
been instructed to keep at a proper 
distance from the English coast, 
neither to provoke nor to shun hos- 
tility^ and to salute or not according 
to his own discretion; but on no ac- 
count to yield to the newly-claimed 
right of search. To Bourne, the Eng- 
lish commander, he apologised for hia 
arrival, which, he said, was not with 
any hostile design, but in consequence 
of the loss of several anchors and 
cables on the opposite coast. The 
next day (May 19) he met Blake off 
the harbour of Dover; an action took 
place between the rival commanders; 
and, when the fleets separated in the 
evening, the English cut off two ships 
of thirty guns, one of which they took, 
the other they abandoned, on account 
of the damage which it had received. 

It was a question of some importance 
who was the aggressor. By Blake it was Mserted that Tromp had gratui- 
tously come to insult the English fleet in its own roads, and had provoked 
the engagement by firing the first broadside. The Dutchman replied that he 
was cruising for the protection of trade; that the weather had driven him on 
the English coast; that he had no thought of fighting till he received the 
fire of Blake’s ships ; and that, during the action, he had carefully kept on the 
defensive, though he might with his great superiority of force have annihi- 
lated the assailants. 

The great argument of the parliament in their declaration is the follow- 
ing: Tromp came out of his way to meet the English fleet, and fired on Blake 
without provocation; the states did not punish mm, but retained him in the 
command; therefore he acted by their orders, and the war was be^n by 
them. Each of these assertions was denied on the other side, ^omp 
showed the reasons which led him into the track of the English fleet; and the 
states asserted, from the evidence before them, that Tromp had ordered his 
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sails to be lowered, and was employed in getting ready his boat i o cotnplimcnt 
the English admiral at the time when he received a broadside from the 
impatience of Blake. 

The reader will probably think, that those who submitted to solicit 
the continuance of peace weni not tlu^ first to seek the eommenccnient of 
hostilities, Iniinediately after the action at sea, the council ordered the 
English commanders to pursue, attack, and (k'stroy all vessels the property 
of me United Provinces; and, in the course of a luontli, mon^ than seventy 
sail cf merchantmen, besides several men-of-war, were captured, stranded, 
or burnt. The Dutch, on the contrary, abstained from reprisals; their ambas- 
sadors thrice assured the ^council tmit tlie battk^ had happened without 
the knowdedge, and to the deep regret of the states; and on each occasion 
earnestly deprecated the adoption of hasty and violent measures, which 
might lead to consequences highly prejudicial to boiJi nations. They received 
an answer, which, assuming it as proved that the stable intendeef to usurp 
the rights of England on the sea, and to destroy the navy, the bulwark of 
those rights, declared that it was the duty of parliament to seek reparation 
for the past, and security for the future, Soon afterwards Pauw, the grand 
pensionary of Holland, arrived. He proposcal that a court of imiuiry, con- 
sisting of an equal number of commisBioners from each nation, should be 
appointed, and exemplary punishment inflicted on tlu^ oflitau' who should 
be found to have provoked the engagement; and demanded that hostilities 
should cease, and the negotiation be resumed. IP*, was t;()ld by^ order of par- 
liament, that the English government expected full compensation for all the 
charges to which it liad been put by the prenara lions and attempts of the 
states, and hoped to meet with security for the future in an alliance which 
should render the interests of both nations consistcait with ejicb other. These, 
it was evident were conditions to which the pride of the states wmuld refuse 
to stoop; Pauw demanded an audience of leave of tlu^ parliament (Juno 30); 
and all hope of reconciliation vanished. 

If the Dutch had hitherto solicited peace, it was not that they feared the 
result of war. The sea was their native element ; and the fact of their mari- 
time superiority had long been openly or tacitly acknowledged by all the 
powers of Europe. But they wisely judged that no victory^ by sea could 
repay them for the losses which they must sustain from the extinction of their 
fishing trade, and the suspension of their commerce. For the common- 
wealth, on the other hand, it was fortunate that the depredations of Prince 
Rupert had turned the attention of the leaders to naval concerns. Their 
fleet had been four years in commission; ^ the officers and men were actuated 
by the same spirit of civil liberty and religious enthusiasm which distinguished 
the land army; Ayscue had just returned from the reduction of Baihadoes 
with a powerful squadron; and fifty additional ships were ordered to be 
equippd, an object easily accomplished at a time when any merchantman 
capable of carrying guns could, with a few alterations, be converted into 
a man-of-war. Ayscue with the smaller division of the fleet remained at 
home to scour the Channel. 

Blake sailed to the north, captured the squadron appointed to protect 
the Dutch fishing-vessels, exacted from the busses the duty of every tenth 
herring, and sent them home with a prohibition against fishing without a 
license from the English government. In the meanwhile Tromp sailed 
from the Texel with seventy men-of-war. It was expected in Holland that 


[‘As Gardiner* points out, the Dutch were out of practice, having had no fighting since 1689.] 
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he would sweep the English navy from the face of the ocean. His first 
attempt was to surprise Ayscue, who v/as saved by a calm followed by a 
change of wind. He then sailed to the north in search of Blake. But his 
fleet was dispersed by a sxorm ; and on his I'eturn he was receii^ed with mur- 
murs and reproaches by the populace. Indignant at a treatment wfiich he 
had not deserved, he justified his conduct before the states, and then laid down 
his commission. De Ruyter, a name almost equally illustrious on the ocean, 
was appointed his successor. That officer sailetl to the inoiith of the channel, 
took under his charge a fleet of merchantmen, and on his return was opposecl 
by Ayseue with nearly an equal force. The English commander burst 
through the enemy, and was followed by nine sail ; the rest of the fleet took 
no share in the action, and the convoy escaped. The blame rested not with 
Ayseue, but wnth his inferior officers; but the council took the opportunity 
to lay him aside, not that they doubted his courage or abilities, but because 
he was suspected of a secret leaning to the royal cause. To eonaole him for 
his disgrace, he recei^ved a present of three hundred pounds, with a grant 
of land of the same annual rent in Ireland. 

De Witt now joined De Ruyter, and took the command. Blake accepted 
the challenge of battle (Sept. 28) off the Kentish Knock, and night alone 
separated the combatants. The next morning the Dutch fled, and were pur- 
sued as far as the Goree. Their ships were in general of smaller dilnensions, 
and drew" less water than those of their adversaries, who dared not follow 
among the numerous sand-banks with which the coast is stiulded.^^ The 
English commander Appleton .sent to convoy home the Smyrna fleet was 
blockaded in Leghorn by a Dutch fleet and on August 27tli Badiley, sent to 
his relief, was attacked near Elba by the Dutch under Van Galen and was 
driven to take refuge in a friendly Spanish port after losing a ship. Mean- 
while the Danish king had detained twenty English merchantmen. Parlia- 
ment now ordered thirty new frigates built.® Blake, supposing that naval 
operations w"ould be suspended during the winter, had detached se/eral 
squadrons to different ports, and was riding in the Downs with thirty-seven 
sail, when he was surprised by the appearance of a hostile fleet of double that 
number, under the command of Tromp, whose wounded pride hacl been 
appeased with a new commission.^ A mistaken sense of honour induced the 
English admiral to engage in the unequal contCvSt. The battle ragecl from 
eleven in the morning till night. The English, though they burned a large 
ship and disabled two others, lost five sail either sunk or taken; and Blake, 
under cover oi the darkness, ran up the river as far as Leigh. Tromp sought 
his enemy at Harwich and Yarmouth; returning, he insulted the coast as he 
passed; and continued to cruise backwards and forwards from the North 
Foreland to the Isle of Wight [capturing prizes, including one inan-oLwar. 
Dutch sailors also landed on the coast of Sussex and carried off cattle]. 

^ The parliament made every exertion to wipe away this disgrace. The 
ships w"ere speedily refitted; two regiments of infantry embarked to serve as 
inmines; a bounty was offered for volunteers; the wages of the seamen were 
raised; provision was made for their families during their absence on service; 
a new rate for the division of prize-money was esfablished; and, in aid of 
Blake, two officers, whose abilities had been already tried, Deane and Monk, 
received the joint command of the fleet. On the other hand, the Dutch were 

[* According to Gardiner i Blake went, into battle with 46 sail to Tromp’s 85. Blalce’s abips, 
however, were as a rule much more powerful than Tromp’s. But 30 of Blaise’s ships kept out 
of the fight. See also the history of the Netherlands, chapter XIV, for the Butch view of the 
wars.] 
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intoxicated with their success ' they announced it to the world in prints, 
poems, and publications; and Tromp affixed a broom to the head of his mast 
as an emblem of his triumph/ He had gone to the lie de 116 to take home- 
ward-bound trade under his charge, with orders to resume his station at the 
mouth of the Thames, and to prevent the egress of the English. Btit Blake 
had already stationed himself with more tlum seventy sail across the Channel, 
opposite the Isle of Portland, to intercept the return of the enemy. On the 
18th of February, 1653, the t)utch fleet, equal in number, with one hundred 
and fifty merchantmen under convoy, was discovered near Cape La Hogue, 
steering along the coast of France. The action was maintained with the most 
desperate obstinacy. The Dutch lost six sail, either sunk or taken, the Eng- 
lish one, but several were disabled, and Blake himself was severely wounded. 

The following morning the enemy were seen opposite Weymouth, drawn 
up in the form of a crescent covering the merchantmen. Many attempts were 
made to break through the line; and so imminent did the danger appear to the 
Dutch admiral, that he made signal for the convoy to shift for themselves.® 
The battle lasted at intervals through the night; it was renewed with greater 
vigour near Boulogne in the morning; till IVomp, availing liimsclf of the 
shallowness of the coast, pursued his course homeward unmolested by the 
pursuit of the enemy. The victory was decidedly with the h]nglish; the loss 
m men might be equal on both aides; but the Dutch thcmsolvcH acknowledged 
that nine of their mcn-of-war and twenty-four of the merchant vchbcIs had 
been either sunk or captured. 

cromwelt/s growing ambition 

This vtas the last naval victory achieved under the auspices of the {)arlia- 
ment, which, though it wielded t he powem of government with an energy that 
surprised the several nations of Europe, wjih doomed to bend before the 
superior genius or ascendancy of Cromwell. When he first fonrujd the design 
of seizing the supreme authority, is uncertain; it wixa not till after the victory 
at Worcester that he began gradually and cautiously to unfold his object. 
He saw himself crowned with the laurels of conrmest; he held the command 
in chief of a numerous and devoted army; and he dwelt with his family in a 
palaqe formerly the residence of the English monarchs. His adversaries had 
long ago pronounced him, in all but name, king."; and his friends were 
accustomed to address him in language as adulatory as ever gratified the ears 
of the most absolute sovereign. His importance was perpetually forced upon 
Ids notice by the praise of his dependants, by the foreign envoys who paid 
court to him, and by the royalists who craved his protection. In such cir- 
cumstances it cannot be surprising if the victorious general indulged the 
aspirings of ambition; if the stern republican, however he might hate to s^ 
the crown on the brows of another, felt no repugnance to place it upon his 
own. 

The grandees of the army felt that they no longer possessed the chief sway 
in the government. War Imd called them away to their commands in Scot- 

[* This story though discredited by some writers is accepted by the vast mnjorlty.] 

[• As Gardiner * p<^t8 out Tromp bad loim been .removed from bis base of refitting, and bis 
ammunition npw gave out, half of bis ships naving none at all ; while Blake’s fleet was fully 
supplied. Gardiner says that while the victory remained with the Bnglisb It was due to cIt" 
cumstances rather than to their commanders and the honours of that heroic struggle lay 
with Tromp”. for his “magnifi^oent seamanship and undaunted courage.” The geographical 
position of England, he says, gave her always an advantage over Dutch commerce which must 
always be convoyed in Ume of war. thus hampering any war fleet.] 
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land and Ireland ; and during their absence, the conduct of affairs had devolved 
on those who, in contradistinction, were denominated the statesmen. Thus, 
by the course of e'vents, the servants had grown into masters, and the power 
of the senate had obtained the superiority over the power of the sword. Still 
the officers in their distant quarters jealously watched, and se^^erely criticised 
the conduct of the men at Westminster. With want of vigour in directing 
the military and naval resources of the country, they could not be charged; 
but it was complained that they neglected the internal economy of govern- 
ment; that no one of the objects demanded in the Agreement of the People 
had been accomplished; and that, while others sacrificed their health and 
their lives in the service of the commonwealth, all the emoluments and patron- 
age were monopolized by the idle drones who remained in the capital. 

On the return of the lord-general, the council of officers had been re-estab- 
lished at Whitehall (Sept. 16, 1651); and their discontent was artfully em- 
ployed by Cromwell in furtherance of his own elevation. ^ When he resumed 
his seat in the house, he reminded the members of their indifference to two 
measures earnestly desired by the country, the Act of Amnesty and the ter- 
mination of the present parliament. Bills for each of these objects had been 
introduced as far back as 1649; but, after some progress, both were suffered 
to sleep in the several committees; and this backwardness of the statesmen^’ 
was attributed to their wish to enrich themselves by forfeitures, and to per- 
petuate their power by perpetuating the parliament. The influence of Crom- 
well revived both questions. An Act of Oblivion was obtained (Feb. 24, 1652), 
which, with some exceptions, pardoned all offences committed before the 
battle of Worcester, and relieved the minds of the royalists from the appre- 
hension of additional forfeitures. On the question of the expiration of parlia- 
ment, after several warm debates, the period had been fixed (Nov. 18, 1651) 
for the 3rd of November, 1654; a distance of three years, which, perhaps, was 
not the less pleasing to Cromwell, as it served to show how unwilling his adver- 
saries were to resign their power. The interval v’-as to be employed in deter- 
mining the qualifications of the succeeding parliament. 

In the winter, the lord-general called a meeting of officers and members 
at the house of the speaker; and it must have excited their surprise, when he 
proposed to them to deliberate, whether it were better to establish a republic, 
or a mixed form of monarchical government. The officers in general pro- 
nounced in' favour of a republic, as the best security for the liberties of the 
people; the lawyers pleaded unanimously for a limited monarchy, as better 
adapted to the laws, the habits, and the feelings of Englishmen. With the 
latter Cromwell agreed, and inquired whom in that case they would choose 
for king. It was replied, either Charles Stuart or the duke of York, provided 
they would comply with the demands of the parliament; if they would not, 
the young duke of Gloucester, who could not have imbibed the despotic notions 
of his elder brothers. This was not the answer which Cromwell sought: he 
heard it with uneasiness; and, as often as the subject was resumed, diverted 
the conversation to some other ^[uestion. In conclusion, he gave his opinion, 
that, " somewhat of a monarchical government would be most effectual if it 
could be established with safety to the liberties of the people, as Englishmen 
and Christians,” That the result of the meeting disappointed his expecta- 
tions, is evident; but he derived from it this advantage, that he had ascer- 
tained the sentiments of many, whose aid he might subsequently require. 
None of the leaders from the opposite party appear to have b^n present. 

Jealous, however, of his designs, “the statesmen” had begun to fight him 
with his own weapons. As the commonwealth load no longer an enemy to 

H- W.— VOL. XX. K 
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contend with on the land, they proposed a cousid('nu)l(^ rediiction^ in the 
number of the forces, and a proportionate rcMlueilon of tlu' la\rs raknl for 
their support. The motion was too imsona!)1e in and too popadar 

in the country, to be resisted with sahdy: oiu‘-fourth of tlu'. arniy was dls- 
bandinl (Doc. 19), and the monllily assessmcndi lowtu-t'd froin hundred juid 
twenty thousand pounds to niiu-ty thousand pounds. Hefon^ tin' expiration 
of six months, tlu^ ([uestion of a further rednetiou was brought^ forward; but 
thC”! council of war took th(‘ alarm, and a leli(n‘ from (hoinwell toUie speak(T 
indueed the house to continue its last vol('. In a short tiira^ it was again 
mentioned; but (August Id) six oflicers appcuinul at thejiar of th(5 house with 
a petition from tlu; army, wliieh, under prebnu'C^ of praying for improvements, 
tacitly charged the members w'ith the negl(H*t of ilu'ir^ duty. Wlutcdocke 
remonstraksl with Cromwell on the dang<'r of penniitlng anuml bodies to 
assemble and petition. He slighted the advice. 

Soon aftm'wards the lord-gmi(*ral re(pi(‘sl(id a privat(^ and confidential 
interview with that lawyer. So violent, ho obseryt^l, was tla^ discontent of 
the army, so imperious the conduct of th(^ parlianamt, that i(/ wo\dd b(‘. impos- 
sible to prevent a collision of interests, and thf5 sul,)S(H|U(mt ruin of the good 
cause, unless there were <\stal dished “somc^ auihority so full and so high,”^ as 
to be able to clundc thes(', exorbitances, and to rc'straiii the parljanuui t. Wbit(j- 
lock(^ replnal, that, to control the suprenui powtu* was Ic'gtiUy impossible. All, 
even Cromwcdl liimscdf, derived Hum* auihority from it. At tlu'scj wcynls the 
lord-general abruptly exclaimed, What, if a man sheniM take upon hini to i)e 
king?” The commissioner answered that the i.ith^ would (umhu* no additional 
benefit on his excellency. By his command of the army, his as(5tmdaney in 
the house, and his njtjutation, both at honn* and abroad, he alnauly enjoycah 
without t]u‘ envy of Hie name, pill the powm* of a king. Wlam (Vomwell 
insisted that the name would give security lo his followers, and command 
the raspc'Ct of the people, Whitcdocko ri'joineil, (hat it would cdiungc* tlu5 state 
of the controversy betweam th(‘ parties, and convert a national into a p(‘rsonal 
quarrel, llis friemds liad (‘luuu’fully fought with him to establish a n^publicmi 
in place of monarchical government; would they etpially fight with him in 
favour of the house of Oomwcll against the lunise of Stuart? 91 uy He[)arated: 
and Wlntelocke soon discovered tliat he had forfeited. his confidcmccn 


GRO.MWULL DXSHOLVKS TIIR LONG PAULrAMK.XT APRIL 20Tn, 1053 

At length Cromwell fixed on a plan to accomplish his purpose l)y pro- 
curing the dissolution of the parliament, and vesting for a time tlie sovtwtugn 
authority in a council of forty persons, with himsHf at tluur head, Tt was his 
wish to effect this qiucitiy by the votes of parliament his resolution to cdleot 
it by open force, if such votes were refused. Several meetings were held by 
the officers and members at the lodgings of the lord-ginuwal in Whitehall. St. 
John and a few others gave their’ assent; the rest, under the guidance of 
Whitelockc and Widdrington, declarcvl that the (lissolutiori would be danger- 
ous, and the establishment of the proposed council unwarrantable. On the 
last meeting, held on the 19th of April, 1053, all these points wore long and 
warmly debated. Some of the officers declared that the parliament must be 
disscjlved one way or other” ; but the general checked their indiscretion and 
precipitancy;^ and the assembly broke up at midnight, with an understanding 
that the leading men on each side should resume the subject in the morning. 
At an early hour (April 20) xhe conferences was recommenced, and after a short 
time interrupted, in consequence of the receipt of a notice by the general 
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that it was the intention of the house to comply with the desires of the army. 
This was a mistake: the opposite party, led by Vane, who had discovered the 
object of Cromwell, had indeed resolved to pass a bill of dissolution, not, how- 
ever, the bill proposed by the officers, but their own bill, containing all the 
obnoxious provisions; and to pass it that very morning, that it might obtain 
Lhe force of law before their adversaries could have time to appeal to the 
power of the sword. While Plarrison “most sweetly and humbly” conjured 
them to pause before they took so important a step, Ingoldsby hastened to 
inform the lord-general at Whitehall. His resolution was immediately formed ; 
and a company of musketeers received orders to accompany him to the house. 

At this eventful moment, big with the most important consequences both 
to himself and his country, whatever w^ere the vvorkings of Cromwell’s mind, 
he had the art to conceal them from the eyes of the beholders. Leaving the 
military in the lobby, he entered the house, and composedly seated hiniself on 
one of the outer benches. His dress was a plain suit of black cloth, with grey 
worsted stockings. For a while he seemed to listen wuth interest to the 
debate; but, when the speaker w'as going to put the question, he whispered 
to Harrison, “This is the time; I must do it”; and rising, put off his hat to 
address the house. At first his language was decorous and even laudatory. 
Graduall}^ he became more w’arni and animated: at last he assumed all the 
vehemence of passion, and indulged in personal vituperation. He charged 
the members w’ith self-seeking and profancucss; w'-ith the frequent denial of 
justice, and numerous acts of oppression; with idolising the lawyers, the con- 
stant advocates of tyraiiny; with neglecting the men who had bled for them 
in the field, that they might gain the Presbyterians wiio had apostatised from 
the cause; and with doing all this in order to perpetuate their own power, 
and to replenish their own purses. But their time was come ; the Lord had 
disowned them; he had chosen more wmrthy instruments to perform his 
w'ork. 

Here the orator w^as interrupted by Sir Peter Wentworth, who declared 
that he never before heard language so unparliamentary, language, too, the 
more offensive, because it was addressed to them by^ their own servant, whom 
they had too fondly cherished, and whom, by their unprecedented bounty, 
they had made what he was. At these w^ords Cromw'cll put on his hat, and, 
springing from his place, exclaimed, “Come, come, sir, I will put an end to 
your prating.” For a few’ seconds, apparently in the most violent agitation, 
he paced forward and backward, and then, stamping on the floor, added, 
“You are no parliament. I say you are no parliament: bring them in, bring 
them in.” Instantly the door opexied, and Colonel Worseley eiitered, follow’cd 
by more than twenty musketeers. “Tliin,” cried Sir Henry Vane, “is not 
honest. It is against morality and common honesty.” “Sir Henry Vane,” 
replied Cromwell, “0 Sir Henry Vane I The Lord deliver me from Sir Henry 
Vane! He might have prevented this. But he is a juggler, and has not com- 
mon honesty himself .” From Vane he directed his discourse to Whitelocke, 
on whom he poured a torrent of abuse; then, pointing to Challoner, “There,” 
he cried, “sits a drunkard”’; next, to Marten and Wentworth, “There p-re two 
whoremasters”; and afteiwards, selecting different members in succession, 
described them as dishonest and corrupt livers, a shame and a scandal to the 
profession of the gospel. 

Suddenly, however, checking himself, he turned to the guard, and ordered 
them to clear the house. At these words Colonel Harrisen took the speaker 
by the hand, and led him from the chair; Algernon Sidney was next compelled 
to quit his seat; and the other members, eighty in number, on approach of the 
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military, rose and moved towards the door. Cromwell now resumed his dis- 
course, ^^It is you,'' he exclaimed, 'Hhat have forced me to do this. I have 
sought the I/ord both day and night, that he would rather slay me, than put 
me on the doing of this work.” Alderman Allen took advant,agc of these 
words to observe, that it was not yet too late to undo what had l)een done; 
but Cromwell instantly charged him with peculation, and gave him into 
custody. When all were gone, fixing his eye on the mace, What,” said be, 
shall we do with this fool's bauble? Here, carry it away.” Tlum, taking 
the act of dissolution from the clerk, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, 
accompaniftd by the military, returned to Whitehall. 

That afternoon the members of the council asBomblcd in their usual place 
of meeting, Bradshaw had just taken the chair, when the lord-general 
entered, and told them, that if they wore there iis private individuals, they 
were welcome; but, if as the council of state, they must know that the par- 
liament was dissolved, and with it also the council. Sir,” replic^d Bradshaw, 
with the spirit of an ancient Roman, 'Sve have heard what vou did at the 
house this morning, and before many hours all England will know it. But, 
sir, you are mistaken to think that the parliament is disKolved, No power 
under heaven can dissolve them but themselves. Therefore take you notice 
of that.” After this protest they withdrew. 


REVIEW OP THE LON0 PARLIAMENT 

Thus, by the parricidal hands of its own children, perished the Long Par- 
liament, which, under a variety of forms, had, for more than twtdve years, 
defended and invaded the liberties of the nation. It fell without a struggle or 
a groan, unpitied and unregretted. The members slunk away to their homes, 
where they sought by submission to purchase the forlxuiranee of their new 
master; and their partisans, if partisans they had, rc^served themselves in 
silence for a day of retribution, which came not before Cromwell slept in his 
mve. The royalists congratulated each other on an event which they 
deemed a preparatory step to the restoration of the king; the army and navy, 
m numerous addresses, declared that they would live or die, stand or fall, 
with the lord-general, and in every part of the country the congrc^.gationB of 
the saints magnified the ana of the Lord which had broken the mighty, that 
in lieu of the sway of mortal men, '‘the fifth monarchy, the reign of Christ, 
might be established upon earth.” 

It would, however, be unjust to the memory of those who exercised the 
supreme power after the death of the king, not to acknowledge that there 
existed among them men capable of wielding with energy the destinies of a 
great empire. They governed only four years; yet, under their auspices, the 
conquests of Ireland and Scotland were achieved, and a navy w^as created, 
the rival of that of Holland and the terror of the rest of Europe. But there 
emsted an essential error in their form of government. Deliberative assem- 
blies are always slow in their proceedings; yet the pleasure of parliament, as 
the supreme^ power, was to be taken on every subject connected with the 
foreign relations, or the internal administration of the country; and hence it 
happened that, among the immense vadety of questions which came before it, 
those commanded immediate attention which were deemed of immediate 
necessity; while the others, though often of the highest importance to the na- 
tional welfare, were first postponed, then neglected, and ultimately forgotten. 
To this habit of procrakination was perhaps owing the extinction of its 
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authority. It disappointed the hopes of the country, and supplied Cromwell 
with the most plausible argument in defence of his conduct. 

Of the parliamentary transactions up to this period, the principjal have 
been noticed in the preceding pages. We shall add a few others which may 
be thought worthy the attention of the reader. It was complained that, 
since the abolition of the spiritual tribunals, the sins of incest, adultery, and 
fornication had been multiplied, in consequence of the impunity with w^hich 
they might be committed; and, at the prayer of the godly, they were made 
criminal offences, cognisable by the criminal courts, and punishable, the first 
two ivith death, the last with three months’ imprisonment. But it was pre- 
dicted at the time, and experience verified the prediction, that the severity of 
the punislinient would defeat the purpose of the law. Scarcely a petition 
was presented, which did not, among other things, pray for the reformation 
of the courts of justice; and the house, after several long debates, acquiesced 
in a measure, understood to be only the forerunner of several others, that the 
law books should be written, and law proceedings be conducted in the English 
language. 

So enormous were the charges of the commonwealth, arising from inces- 
sant war by sea or land, -that questions of finance continually engaged the 
attention of the house. There were four principal sources of revenue; the 
customs, the excise, the sale of fee-farm rents, of the lands of the crown, and 
of those belonging to the bishops, deans, and chapters, and the sequestration 
and forfeitxue of the estates of papists and delinquents. The ordinances for 
the latter had been passed as eau-ly as the year 1643, and in the course of the 
seven succeeding years, the harvest had been reaped and gathered. Still 
some gleanings might remain; and (Jan. 22, 1650) an act was passed for the 
better ordering and managing such estates; the former compositions were 
subjected to examination; defects and concealments were detected; and pro- 
portionate fines were in numerous cases exacted. In 1651, seventy individ- 
uals, most of them .of high rank, all of opulent fortunes, who had imprudently 
displayed their attachment to the royal cause, w’-ere condemned to forfeit their 
property, both real and personal, for the benefit of the commonwealth. The 
fatal march of Charles to Worcester furnished grounds for a new proscription 
in 1G52. First nine-and-twenty, then six hundred and eighty-two royalists 
were selected for punishment. It was enacted that those in the first class 
should forfeit their whole property; while to those in the second, the right 
of pre-emption was reserved at the rate of one-third part of the clear value, to 
bo paid within four months. 

During the late reign, as long as the Presbyterians retained their 
ascendancy in parliament, they enforced with all their power uniformity of 
worship and doctrine, The clergy of the established church were ejected 
from their livings, and tlie professors of the Catholic faith were condemned 
to forfeit two-thirds of their property, or to abjure their religion. Nor was 
the proof of recusancy to depend, as formerly, on the slow process of presenta- 
tion and conviction; bare suspicion was held a sufficient ^ound for the 
seque^rator to seize his preyj and the complainant was told that he had the 
remedy in his own hands, he might take the oath of abjuration. The Inde- 
pendents, indeed, proclaimed themselves tlie champions of religious liberty: 
they repealed the statutes imposing penalties for absence from church; and 
they declared that men w^ere free to serve God according to the dictates of 
. conscience. Yet their notions of toleration were very confined: thev refused 
to extend it either to prelacy or popery, to the service of the Church of Eng- 
land, or of the church of Rome. The ejected clergymen were still excluded 
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from the pulpit, and the Catholica were atill the victims of persecuting statutes. 
In 1650, an act was passed offering to the discovorors of priests and ,T( 38 uits, or 
of their receivers and abettors, the same reward as had been granted to the 
apprehcnders of highwapnen. Immediately ofRccrs and infonners wore 
employed in every direction; the houses of Catholics were brok(3n open and 
searc‘hed at all hours of the day and nipht; many clergynum were appre- 
hended, and several were tried, and received judgment of deatlu Of these 
only one, Peter Wright, chaplain to the marquis of Winchesier, suffered. 
The leatlers shrunk from the odium of such sanguinary (exhibitions, and 
transport(3d tht3 rest of the prisoners to the continent. 

But if ilio zeal of the Independents was more s[)aring d blood than that 
of the Pr(.vsl)ytorians,_it was not inferior in iioint of rapacaty. Th (3 ordinances 
for Boquostration and forfeiture wore oxocutod with unrelenting severity. 
In 1050 the annual rents of Cat,holi(3S in possossion of the sfjquestratois 
wore roturiKKl at £02,048 17s. 3fd. It should, however, bo ohsorvod that 
thirteen counties wero not includcid. It is difficult to say which suffered 
most cruelly families witli Ksmall fortunes who were thus nnhujed to a 
states, of penury; or husliandmen, servants, and nu^chanics, who, on their 
refusal to take the oath of abjuration, wc^ro deprived of two-thirds of their 
scanty earnings, even of their household goods and wearing apparel. The 
sufferers ventured to solicit from parliament such induigeru^e m might be 
thought “c,onsistent with the public peace and th(nr comfortable subsistence 
in their native country,” The petidon was n^ad: Sir Henry Vane spoke 
in its favour; but the house was deaf to the voice of reason and humanity, 
and the prayer for relief was indignantly rc^jc^ctcd. In proc/f we may bo 
allowed to mention one instamic of a Catholic servant-maid, an orphan, 
who, during a servitude of scweriteen years, at seven nobh^s a year, bad 
saved twc'iity pounds. The Hfiquostrators^ having diHCovered with whom 
she had deposited her money, took iwo-thirds, thirh^en pounds six bhillings 
and oightpence, for the use of the (iommonwealth, and left h(ir th (3 rcunairuler, 
six pounds thirteen and fourpence. In Mardi, 1G52, she appealed to the com- 
missioners at Haberdashers’ Hall, who replied that they could afford her no 
relief, unless she took the oath of abjuration. 

liallam’^ has said of the Long Paniamont that ^‘scarce two or threes public 
acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, jind very few of political wisdom or 
courage, are recorded of them from their (|uarrel with the king to tiujir ex- 
pulsioii by Cromwell” They fell unlamr^ntcul by the nation, ihougli a few 
republican enthusiasts have chanted dirgf^s to their memory. The praisc'.s 
of their panegyrists, wo may observe, arc almost confhuul to tluur successe-s 
m war; but these are surely the praises of Cromwell, Blake, and such men, 
and not of them. Their financial system was as simple as that (ff an eastern 
clespot: they laid on enormous taxes and Icviefl them by the swords of the 
soldiery; if they wanted money on any occasion, they ordered tho sale of dclin- 
quenta estates; if timber was reciuired for the navy, they directed the woods 
of some delinquent to be felled. In these cases justice was not to be liad 
from them. Lord Craven, for exarniik, had been out of England all the 
time of the war; one might therefore expect that no charge of delinquency 
could bo mdc against him; but some one having sworn tliat he liad stum 'he 
knig m Holland, the parliament vpted that his lands should be Bold, though 
it IS said he convicted the informer of perj ury . Many other acts of oppression 
of a similar nature will be found. 

At the same time they were most liberal in providing for themselves; 
they of course monopolised all lucrative offices; and in pexuaing Viditelocke o 
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and the journals, the ignorant admirers of these stern republicans ■will be 
surprised at the sums which they voted themselves under the name of arrears, 
compensations for losses, etc. Neither should their high court of justice 
and their abolition of trial by jury be forgotten; at the same time it should 
be recorded to their credit, that they always inflicted the penalty of death in a 
mild form, and never butchered their victims by quartering and disembowel- 
ing, as was done under the monarchy. . One most remarkable part of the 
policy of the republicans has been left almost unnoticed by historians, namely, 
their selling their prisoners for slaves. This we may suppose they did in 
imitation of the Greeks and Romans. They actu- 
ally commenced this practice during the lifetime 
of the king, for the Welsh taken by Cromwell in 
1648 were sold into the plantations. The same, 
as we have seen, was the fate of the Scots after 
the battle of Worcester. That the wretched Irish 
should have been sold without compunction was 
a matter of course; but even the English were not 
treated any better; for as we shall see, Cromwell 
after the rising of Grove and Penruddock in 1655, 
sold the prisoners for slaves. The tyranny, as it 
was termed, of Charles, surely did not extend so 
far as this. We shall hov;ever find that the ex- 
ample of the commonwealth was not lost on his 
sons./ 

THE NEW COUNCIL OF STATE APPOINTED 

Whoever has studied the character of Crom- 
well will have remarked the anxiety with which 
he laboured to conceal his real designs from the 
notice of his adherents. If credit were due to his 
exertions, he cherished none of those aspiring 
thoughts which agitate the breasts of the ambi- 
tious ; the consciousness of his weakness taught him 
to shrink from the responsibility of power; and at 
every step in his ascent to greatness, he affected 
to sacrifice his own feelings to the judgment and 
importunity of others. But in dissolving the 
late parliament he had deviated from this his ordinary course: he had been 
compelled to come boldly forward by the. obstinacy or the policy of his oppo- 
nents, who during twelve months had triumphed over his intrigues, and were 
preparing to pass an act which would place new obstacles in his path. Now, 
however, that he had forcibly taken into his own hands the reins of govern- 
ment, it remained for him to determine whether he should retain them in his 
grasp, ^ or deliver them over to others. He preferred the latter; for the 
maturity of time was not yet come: ho saw that, among the officers who 
blindly submitted to be the tools of his ambition, there were several who 
would abandon the idol of their worship, whenever they should suspect him 
of a design to subvert the public liberty. But if he parted with power for 
the moment, it was in such manner as to warrant the hope that it would 
shortly return to him under another form, not as won by the sword of the 
military, but as deposited in his hands by the judgment of parliament. 

It could not escape the sagacity of the lord-general that the fanatics 
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with whose aid he liacl subverted the late governuKirit, were not the men to 
be entrusted with the destinies of the three kingdoms; yet he deemed it his 
interest to indulge them in their wild notions of civil and religious reforma- 
tion, and to suffer himself for a while to be guided by their couiiBels.^ Their 
first measure was to publisli a vindication of their proceedings (April 22nd, 
1653). They next proceeded to establish a council of state. Some proposed 
that it should consist of ten members, some of seventy, after th(^ model 
of the Jewish sanhedrim; and others of thirteen, in imitation of Christ and 
his twelve apostles. The last project was ailopted as ecmally _ scriptural, 
and more convenient. With Cromwell, in the place of lord president, were 
joined four civilians and eight officers of high rank; so that the army still 
retained its ascendency, and the council of state bocamci in fact a military 
council. From this moment for some mouths it would have embarrassed 
any man to determine where the supreme power resided. 


CAIOMWELL CAJjV.B A NEW PAliLIAMUNT 

In the moan while, the lord-general continued to wear the mask of humility 
and godliness; he prayed and preached with more than his wonted fervour; 
and his piety was rewarded, according to the report of his confidants, with 
frequent communications from tlic Holy Spirit. 

In the month of May he spent eight days in clr)se consultation with his 
military divan; and the result was a aetcsrmmation to call a new parlianient, 
but a parliament modelled on principles unknown to the history of this or 
of any other nation. It was to be a parliament of saints, of men who had 
not offered themselves as candidates, or been chosen by tlie p(H>ple, but 
whos <3 chief qualification consisted in holiness of Iffe, and whosc^ call^ to the 
office of legislators cams from the choice of the council With this view 
the ministers took the sense of the “congregational churches'' in tlie several 
counties: the returns contained the names of the persons, “faithful, fearing 
God, and hating covetousness," who w'ere (kunnod (qualified for this high and 
important trust; and out of these the council in the pnvsence of tlu^ lord- 
general selected one hundred and thirty-nine representatives for Ihigland, 
six tor Wales, six for Ireland, and five for Scotland. To each of them was 
sent a writ of summons under the signature of Cromwell, reciuiring his per- 
sonal attendance at Whitehall on a certain day, to take ui)on himself the 
trust, and to serve the office of member for gome particular place. Of the 
surprise with which the writs were received by many the roaefer may judge. 
\'et, out of the whole number, two only returned a refusal: by moat the very 
extraordinary manner of their election was taken as a sufficient proof that 
the call was from heaven. 

On the appointed day, the 4th of July, 1G53, one humlred and twenty 
of those faithjfui and godly men attended in the council chamber at White- 
hall. They were seated on chairs round the tabic: and the lord-general 
took his stkion near the midrlle window, supported on each side by a numerous 
body of officers. He addressed the company standing, and it was believed 
by his admirers, perha^ps by himself, “ that the Spirit of God spoke in him 
and by him." Having vindicated in a long .narrative the dissolution of 
the late parliament, he congjatulated the persons present on the high office 
to which they had been called. It was not of their own seeking. It had 
come to them from God by the choice of the army, the usual channel through 
which in these latter days the divine mercies had b^n dispensed to the nation. 
He would not charge them, but he would pray that they might “exercise 
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the judgment of mercy and truth/’ and might ''be faithful ^\ith the saints/' 
however those saints might differ respecting forms of worship. 

His enthusiasm kindled as he proceeded ; and the visions of futurity began 
to open to his imagination. It was, he exclaimed, marvellous in his eyes; 
they were called to war with the Lamb against his enemies; tliey were come 
to the threshold of the door, to the very edge of the promises and prophecies; 
God was about to bring his people out of the depths of the sea; perhaps to 
bring the Jews home to their station out of the aisles of the sea. ^Gocl 
he exclaimed, “shakes the mountains, and they reel; God hath a high hill, 
too, and his hill is as the hill of Bashan; and the chariots of God are twenty 
thousand of angels; and God will dwell upon this hill forever.” At the 
conclusion “of this grave, Christian, and seasonable speech/' he placed on 
the table an instrument under his own hand and seal, entrusting to them the 
supreme authority for the space of fifteen months from that day, then to 
be transmitted by them to another assembly, the members of which they 
should previously have chosen."^ 

Guizot’s account of the “little” or “barebones” parliament 

The members resolved, after a long debate, and by a majority of sixty-five 
votes against forty-six, that they would assume the name of the parliament. 
They elected as their speaker Francis Rouse, who ha,d been a member of the 
Long Parliament; ordered that the mace, which Cromwell had removed, 
should be replaced on their table; appointed a council of state of thirty- one 
members, with instructions similar to those given to the preceding council; 
and, in short, resumed all the prerogatives and re-establislied all the usages 
of the expelled parliament. Cromwell and his officers had made them a parlia- 
ment; to show their gratitude, they voted, in their turn, that the lord-general, 
major-generals Lambert, Harrison, and Dcsborough, and Colonel Tomlinson 
should be invited to sit with them as members of the house. On the day on 
which they installed themselves at “Westminster, they devoted nearly their 
^Yhole sitting to pious exercises; net, as the previous parliament had done, 
by attending sermons preached by specially appointed ministers, but by 
themselves engaging in spontaneous prayers, without the assistance of any 
professional ecclesiastic. 

Eight or ten members often spoke in succession, invoking the divine bless- 

on their labours, or commenting on passages of Scripture; “and some 
a&med,” says one of them, “ they never enjoyed so much of the spirit and 
presence of Christ in any of the meetings and exercises of religion in all their 
lives as they did that day.” They therefore persisted in this practice, and 
instead of appointing a chaplain every day, as soon as a few members had 
arrived, one of them engaged in prayer, and others followed him, until a suffi- 
cient number had assembled to open the sitting and begin business. On the 
day after their installation, they voted that a special day should be devoted 
to the solemn invocation of the divine blessing upon their future acts and 
having discharged this duty, with a view to induce the nation to join hs 
prayers to their own, for the same purpose, they published a declaration, which 
IS expressive at once of proud hopes, of mystical enthusiasm, and of feelings 
of the deepest hrmility. 

“We declare ourselves, to lae the parliament of the commonwealth of England. .... 
When we look upon ourselves, we are much afraid, and tremble at the mighty work and heavy 
weight before us, which we justly adcnowledge far above, and quite beyond, our strength to 
wield or pose ; so that we oft cry out and say with Jeboshaphat, ' 0 Jjord we know not what 
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io do, blit our eye is iowards ihm /' , . . , We Ivopc tliut (lod, in his /’'.'cat and Irw’i 
neRH, Mill not forsake his jit^oplo ; and tliut '\vo may be fitted and UHod as instriinKuils in bis 
band, that all oppressing yokes may bo broken, and all burdens vejnoved, and the loins also of 
the poor and needy may bo lllbid wltli bUissing ; that all luitions may turn t.ludr swords and 
spoars into plougb-sbaros and pruningd\(toks, that the wolf may feed with the lamb, and the 
earth be full ot ilic knowledge of (lod, as waters cover tbe sea. This is all M-e siy, if tldis 
undertaking be fr<jm (^od, let him pioH])er and bless it, and lot every one take heed of lighting 
against God ; but if not, let it fall, though we fall before it." 

Thus strengthened and confident^ they set to work finally to elTcct ihose 
reforms which had been so long and so earnestly desired. Twelve committees 
wore appointed for this purpose. The ardour and assiduity of these (‘commit- 
tees, and of the parliament itself, in their respective labours, wer(i great. The 
parUament voted that it would meet at eight o’clock in the morning cf every 
day in the werk, excepting Sunday. A sincere zeal animatcul tlui assembly; 
cniestions and considerations of private interest had but little influence m 
I heir deliberations: like bold anci honest men, their only thought was how 
they might best serve and reform the state. But two contingfsncics which 
popular reformers never foresee, obstacles and speculative theories, soon arose. 
In order to accomplish great reforms in a great society, without destroying its 
peace, the legislator must possess extraordinary wistlom and a high position: 
loforms, when they originate with the lower classes, arc inseparable from revo- 
lutions. The parliament of Cromweirs election was neither sulFiciently en- 
lightened^ nor sufficiently influential to reform English society, without 
endangering its iranquilUty ; and as, at the same time, it was neither so insane, 
nor so perverse, nor so strong, as blindly to devstroy instead of reforming, it 
soon became powerless, in spite of its honesty and courage, and ridiculous, 
because it combined earnestness with impotence. 

It found, however, one part of its task in a very advanced state: the tw^o 
committees which the Long Parliament had appointed in 1651 for tlK‘. purpose 
of preparing a scheme of Jaw-reform, had left a large body of materials, in 
which most of the questions mooted were solved, and the solutions oven given 
at length. Twenty- one bills were ready prepared to receive tbe forc() of laws 
by the vote of the house. After long debates, however, four im^asurcs of 
reform were alone carried; one to place under tlio control of the civil magis- 
trates, the celebration and registration of marriages, and the registration of 
births and deaths ; the other three, for the relief of creditors and poor prisoners 
for debt, for the abolition of certain fines, and fox the redress of certain delays 
in procedure^ The collection of taxes, the concentration of all the revenue? 
of the state in one public treasury, and the ailministration of tho* army and 
navy, also formed the subiect of regulations which put an end to grave abuse's. 
The question of the distribution of confiscated lands in Ireland, first among 
the subscribers to tbe various public loans, and them among tlie disbanded 

’ Thfi condition of tko law was in itself certainly kacl enough, hut they rogardod it as a 
perfect Augean stable. There were said to bo not less than t'wenty-throo tuouHund causes 
pending in flw court of chancery, some of which, land been there twenty, other.s thirt.y years ; 
the ejrponses were enormous ; the justice of \;hQ deciblons was suspicious. The whole body of 
the law itself being in their eyes a mere chaos of confusion, made up of traditions, statutes 
and decisions, often obscure, often contradictory, it was deemed the wisest courso to do away 
with it altogether, and form out of it a reasonable code 'which might ho comprised in a pocket- 
volume and be accessible to all men, and not bo a mystery oonfinod to a few. A. coininlttccj was 
appointed to ofEect this, and a commencement was made with the articles " and 
Murder.'^ In matters of religion one of the first points which presented itself was that of 
advousons, ITothing seemed to be (porUaps nothing is) more adverse to the spirit of true reli- 
gion, than that a layman, merely as the owner of land, should have the right of imposing a 
religious teacher on a parish, and could even sell that right like any other species of property. 
It was therefore resolved that the right of presentation should be taken away, and that the 
parishioners should he empowered to choose their own pastors. — KlcraiiTLKy,/ 
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officers and soldiers, was finally settled. The salaries of the persons employed 
in several departments of the public service were reduced; and serious and 
persevering efforts were made to meet all the expenses, and discharge all the 
liabilities of the state. 

But, when it came to treat of really ^eat political questions, when it was 
in presence of the obstacles and enemies which those questions raised up 
against it, then the insufficiency of its information, its chimerical ideas, its 
anarchical tendencies, its internal dissensions, and the weakness of its posi- 
tion, became fully apparent. Not only were their_ innovations naturally 
opposed by those classes whose interests Tvould be seriously affected by their 
adoption, by the clergy, the lay impropriators, the magistrates, the lawyers, 
and all the professions dependent on these; but they interfered, more or less 
directly, with those rights of property and hereditary succession which could 
not be infringed upon, even in the slightest degree, without shaking the whole 
framework of society. Accordingly, whenever these vital questions^ were 
mooted, a deep schism arose in the parliament. But the reformers, wilfully 
or blindly obedient to the revolutionary spirit, required that, in the first 
instance, the innovations which they demanded should be resolved upon, and 
the principle which they involved be absolutely admitted, and that the house 
should then inquire what was to be done to fill up the vacancies, and repair 
the losses which they had occasioned. 

Irritated at resistance, the revolutionary spirit became increasingly mani- 
fest; strange propositions multiplied — some of them puerile, as this, '"that 
all who have applied for offices shall be incapable of public employment'’; 
others menacing, not only to the higher classes, but to all who had a settled 
occupation, from the demagogic and destructive mysticism which they 
exliibited. Although strongly opposed in their progress through parliament, 
these propositions were always sooner or later adopted; for the zealous and 
mystical sectaries, with Major-General Harrison at their head, daily obtain(‘(l 
a greater preponderance in the house. From their friends out of doors thej’ 
received impetuous encouragement and support: all qiiestions, whether politi- 
cal or religious, which at any time occupiecl the attention of parliament, were 
discussed at the same time by meetings of private citizens, unlimited as to 
numbers, unrestricted as to ideas and language. Two Anabaptist preachers, 
Christopher Feake and Vavasor Powell, may be particularly mentioned . These 
eloquent enthusiasts held meetings every Monday at Blackfriars, which were 
crowded by multitudes of hearers, mutually encouraging one another to a 
spirit of opposition and revolution. At these meetings, foreign politics were 
treated of, as well as home affairs, with equal violence and even greater 
ignorance. 

Cromwell was an attentive observer of these disorders and conflicts. It 
was in the name and with the support of the reforming sectaries that he had 
expelled the Long Parliament, and assumed possession of the supremo power. 
But he had quickly perceived that such innovators, though useful instruments 
of destruction, were destructive to the very powet they had establislied; and 
that the classes among whom conservative interests prevailed, were the nalui'iil 
and permanent allies of authority. Besides, he was influenced by no princi- 
ples or scruples powerful enough to prevent him,^ when occasion rc(.iuiretl, 
from changing his conduct and seeking out other friends. To govern was his 
sole aim; whoever stood in the way of his attainment of the reins of govern- 
ment, or of his continuance at the head of the state, was his adversary — he had 
no friends but his agents. The landed proprietors, the clergy, and the law- 
yers, had need of him, and were ready to support him if he woul 1 defend 
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them- he made an alliance with them, thus completely changing his position, 
and becoming an aristocrat and conservative instead of a democrat and revo- 
lutionist. But he was an able and prudent man, and he know the art of 
breaking with old allies otily so far as suited, his purpose, and of humouring 
them even when he intended to break with them. lie sent for the principal 
leaders of the sectaries, the Anabaptist preacher, Peake, among others; 
upbraided them with the blind violence of their opposition which, both at 
home and abroad, tended only to the advantage of their common enemies, 
and declared that they would be responsible for all the consequences that 

might ensue. He dismissed 
them without further rebuke. 
But his resolution was taken; 
and, in his soul, the fate of a 
parliament in wliich such per- 
sons had so much infiuonco, was 
irrevocably determined. 

On Monday, the 12th of De- 
cember, 1663, a number of 
members devoted to Cromwell, 
were observed to enter the 
house of commons at an un- 
usually early hour. No sooner 
had prayers been said, than 
Colonel Sydenham rose and. 
made a most violent attack 
upon the measures of the par- 
liament. particularly of a ma- 
jority of its members. '‘They 
aimed, he went on to say, 
at no loss than destroying the 
clergy, the law, and the prop- 
erty of the subject. Their 
purpose was to talce away the 
taw of the land* and the birth- 
rights of Englishmen, for which 
au had so long been contending 
with their blood, and to substi- 
tute in their room a code, mod- 
elled on the law of Moses, and 
which was adapted only for the nation of the Jews. In those circumstances, he 
could no longer satisfy himself to sit in that house; and he moved that the 
continuance of this parliament, as now constituted, would not be for the good 
of the commonwealth; and that, therefore, it was req^uisite that the house, m 
a body, should repair to the lord-general, to deliver hack into his hands the 
powers which they had received from him/' Colonel Sydenham’s motion was 
at once seconded by Sir Charles Wolseley, a gentleman of Oxfordshire, and one 

of Cromwell’s confidants. ^ a t t i 

Notwithstanding their surprise and indignation, the reformers defentol 

themselves. The debate promised to be of considerable duration. Tne- 
issue seemed exceedingly doubtful. Rous, the speaker, suddenly left the 
chair, and broke up the sitting. The aerjeant took up the mace and earned 
it before him, as he left the hall About forty members follov/ed him, and 
they proceeded together towards Wliitehall. Thirty or tMrty-five members 
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remained in the house, in great indignation and embarrassment, for they 
were not sufficiently numerous to make a house; but twenty-seven of them, 
Harrison among the number, resolved to keep their seats, and proposed to 
pass the time in prayer. But two officers, Colonel Goffe and Major White, 
suddenly entered the house and desired them to withdraw; they answered 
that they would not do so, unless compelled by force. White called in a file 
of musketeers; the house was cleared, and, sentinels were placed at the doors, 
in charge of the keys. The cavaliers, iii their ironical narratives of the 
occurrence, assert that, on entering the house, Miite said to Harrison, 
“What do you here?” ^‘We are seeking the Lord,” replied Harrison. 
“ Then,” returned White, “ y ou may go elsewhere, for, to my certain knowletlge 
he has not been here these twelve years.” 

Meanwhile, the speaker, and the members who had accompanied him, had 
arrived at Whitehall. They first of all went into a private room, and hur- 
riedly wrote a brief resignation of their power into CromwelFs hands. This 
they signed, and then demanded an interview with the lord-general. He 
expressed extreme surprise at their proceeding, declaring that ho was not 
prepared for such an offer, nor able to load himself with so heavy and serious 
a burden. But Lambert, Sydenham, and the other members present, insisted ; 
their resolution was taken — he must accept the restoration of power which 
he had liimself conferred. He yielded at last. The act of abdication was 
left open for three or four days, for the signatures of those meunbers wlio had 
not come to Whitehall; and it soon exhibited eighty names -i, a majority of 
the whole assembly. Cromwell had slain the Long Parliament with his 
own haiid; he did not vouchsafe so much honour to the parliament which 
he had himself created; a ridiculous act of suicide, and the ridiculous nick- 
name which it derived from one of its most obscure members, Mr, Praise- 
god Barcbone,^ a leather-seller in the city of London, are the only recollec- 
tions which this assembly has left in history. And yet, it was deficient 
neither in honesty nor in patriotism; but it was absolutely wanting in dignity 
when it allowed its existence to rest on a falsehood, and in good sense when 
it attempted to reform the whole framework of English society; such a task 
was infinitely above its strength and capacity. The Barebonos Parliament 
had boon intended by Gromwcnl as an expedient ; it disappeared as soon ns it 
attempted to become an indopendent power. 

Four days after the fall of the Barebones Parliament, on the ICth of Decem- 
ber, 1653, at one o’clock in the afternoon^ a pompous cavalcade proceeded 
from Whitehall to Westminster, between a double line of soldiery. The 
lords commissioners of the great seal, the judges, the council of state, the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London, in their scarlet robes and 
state carriages, headed the procession. After them came Cromwell, in a 
simple suit of black velvet, with long boots, and a broad gold band round 
his hat. ^ His guards and a large number of gentlemen, bareheaded, walked 
before his carriage, which was surrounded by the principal officers of the 
army, sword in hand, and hat on head. On arriving at Westminster Hall, 
the procession entered the court of chancery, at one end of which a chair 
of state had been placed. Cromwell stood in front of the chair, and as soon as 
the assembly w^as seated, Major-General Lambert announcea the voluntary 

’ Godwin p and Forster 'Z liave talcen considerable pains to eatablislv that tbxR person’s real 
name was Barbone, and not Barebone, and thus to remove xbe ridicule attaching to the latter 
name ; but, by their own admission, the writ of summons addressed to this member sjxells bis 
name as Barebone; I have therefore retained this spelling, which seems to be at once officially 
and historically correct. 
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(liKHohition of the late parliament, and in ilio name of tlie army, of the three 

^ ■ -i? xi... x!..... „ xiw. lonl-goiieral to accept 

Scotland and Ireland/ 


nations, and of the exigcmcica of the time, prayed the lord-general to accept 
ilie office of protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland ; 


THW INSTUITMKNT LW GOVKUNMENT MAXvES CttOMWELO PUOTl'Xn’Olt 

The instrument of government, as the plan of tlu^ new (^onsdtuiiou was 
named, was then read by one of the clerks of the (council Cromwell having 
witli feigned reluctance given his consent, Uic^ oath was read to hiiu by tlie 
lord-commissioner Tjisle, and he signed it. Lambert th(m on lus krieeB 
oftVre(l him the civic sword in a scabbard; he took it, and cat the same time 
tnid iisitle his own military one. He then sat down and put on his hat; 
the eommis8ioiu‘rs handed him the seal, the lord mayor tlu^ sword; he took 
them and gave them back. Having (rxercisod these acts of sov(jreignty he 
returned to Whit(dinll. Next clay the new govcaamuait m\H proclaimed 
with the ceremonies usual at the accevssion of a king. 

The substances of the instrument was, that thc^ supreme authority should 
he in the lord protector and the parliament; the [)rotcc.t.or to be assisted by 
a council of not less than thirteen, nor luorci than twenty-one persons, immov- 
able except for corruption or other miscarriage' in thc'ir trust. Thci lornier 
functions of royalty in general wore to lie exorcised liy the jirotcador, with 
the consent of parliament or the council. A parliament was to be summoned 
for the 3rd of Septcunber, 1654, and onc'.c in evc'ry third year, n.'ckoned froin 
the dissolution of the last, and not to be fidjounual, proroguocl, or dissolved 
for the space of five months without its own consent. Tlu^ |)arliamcnt was to 
consist of four hundred nuuubcrs for England and Walc^s, thirty for Sctotlaad, 
amt thirty for Ireland, The smaller boroughs were disfranchised and the 
number of county members was incnaised; the qualification for elecdors 
wa.s to bo the possession of an estate, real or pcrsomil, of the value of 200L 
Those persons who had aided or abcd4(‘.d the royal cause in the late wars wore 
to bc^ incapable of being ekicted or of voting at elec.tions for the next and thms 
siK'cccxling parliaments. Catholics, and the aiders and abettors of the Irish 
rc4ji'llion, were to be disabled forever. A provision more certain and hm 
subject to scrupl(^ than tithes was to be made for the teachers of rcligiom 
All who professed faith in God through Jesus Christ were to be protected; 
but this liberty was not to extend popery or prelacy, or to such as under 
the profession of Christ hold forth and practise licentiousness.’' 

Oliver Cromwell had thus, by taking ailvantage of a train of favourable 
circumstances, raised himself to the summit on which, since his victory at 
Worcester, he had probably fixed his view. His usurpation, if such it is 
to be called, was the greatest benefit that could befall ih.e country in its 
present condition. Had the Presbyterians recovercul tlunr power, they 
would have bound their odious intolerant religious d(‘spotism on the necks 
of the people; the royalist^ if triumphant, would have introduced the. pleni- 
tude of absolute power. The rule of Cromwell gav(' iime for menjs minds 
to settle, f Von Ranke contrasts Cromweirs cov]) d'6tnt with that of Napoleon, 
as follows:® “Were we to describe in a word the chief difference between 
the revolution in England and the similar catastrophe that occurred in 
France a hundred and fifty years later, we might say that the social revo- 
lution in France was practically complete before the victorious pneral gasped 
the sovereignty; while, by contrast, in England the rule of the sword intw- 
vened at an earlier period, and put a check to the progress of revolution the 
moment it began to undermine the social foundations. 
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Hallam on Cromwell's Usurpation 

It can admit of no doubt that the despotism of a wise man is more tolerable 
than that of political or religious fanatics; and it rarely happens that there 
is any better remedy in revolutions which have given the latter an ascendant. 
Cromweirs assumption, therefore, of the title of protector was a necessary 
and wholesome usurpation, however he may have caused the necessity; it 
secured the nation from the mischievous lunacy of the Anabaptists, and 
from the more cool-blooded tyranny of that little oligarchy which arrogated 
to itself the name of commonwealth’s men. Though a gross and glaring 
evidence of the omnipotence of the army, the instrument under which he 
took his title accorded to him no unnecessary executive authority.^ The 
sovereignty still resided in the parliament; he had no negative voice on 
their laws.- Until the meeting of the next parliament a power was given him 
of making temporary ordinances; but this was not, as Hume, ^ on the authority 
of Clarendon « and ■VVanvick,^ has supposed, and as his conduct, if that were 
proof of the law, might lead us to infer, designed to exist in future inter- 
vals of the legislature. In the ascent of this bold usurper to greatness he had 
successively employed and thrown away several of the powerful factions 
who distracted the nation. He had encouraged the levellers and perse- 
cuted them ; he had flattered the Long Parliament and betrayed it , he had 
made use of the sectaries to crush the commonwealth; he had spurned the 
sectaries in his last advance to power. These, with the royalists and the 
Presbj-terians, forming in effect tire whole people, tliough too disunited for 
such a coalition as must have overthrown nim, were the perpetual, irrecon- 
cilable enemies of his administration. Master of iiis army, which he, knew 
well how to manage, surrounded by a few deep and experienced counsellors, 
furnished by his spies with the coinpletest intelligence of all designs against 
him, he had no great cause of alarm from open reptance. But he was bound 
by the instrument of government to call a parliament; and in any parlia- 
ment his adversaries must be formidable."’ 
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Cromtvoll at tlto lu*ad (tf tho army liwl eonqnt'wl and cTU«titul 
lordH, and commowH. Ah rqniosfd to tlu^ (iouMtltution of tUo 
kingdom lui Hcomud to he a gnuit lUiHtroyi't', But furtilmr than tluH 
lui would not hudg<n The instant his partisatm inclined to threaten 
civil institutlouH and the social Htructun^ they found him their most 
potent enemy. In the wreckage of ell authority, political or ehurchl.v, 
(,’rouiw('ll rose the champion of tlu^ social fabric of property, of cl^i^ 
rights, and the lower clergy. It %viih in thin spirit that he grasped the 
supr<mui power — and with the approval of a large part of the public. 
Both lawyers and cU^rgymen had Heeu tlnilr very exiateiioe endangered 
by the destructive enactments of the hidependentn. Oroinwell was 
their deliverer ; to them the full lut^anlng of the word was Implied by 
his title, protector. VoN It ankm* ^ 


It cannot be supposed that this elevation of Cromwell to tlie supreme 
power was viewed with satisfaction by any other class of men than his 
brethren in arms^ who considered his greatness their own work, and expected 
from his gratitude their merited reward. But tlie nation was surf cited with 
revolutions. They readily accmiesced in any change whicli promised the 
return of tranquillity in the place of solicitude, danger, and misery. The 
protector, however, did not neglect the means of consolidating his own 
authority. Availing himself of the powers entrusted to liim by the instru- 
ment,'’ he gave the chief commands in the army to men in whom he could 
eonfide; quartered the troops in the manner best calculated to put down any 
insurrection; and, among the multitude of ordinances which ho published, 
was careful to repeal the acts enforcing the Engagement; to forbid all meet- 
ings on racecourses or at cockpits, to explain what offences should be deemed 
treason against his government; and to establish a high court of justice for 
the trial of those who might be charged with such ofiiences. 
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He could not, however, be ignorant that, even among the former com- 
panions of his fortunes, the men who had fought and bled by his side, there 
were several who, much as they revered the general, looked on the protector 
with the most cordial abhorrence. They scrupled not, both in public com- 
panies, and from the pulpit, to pronounce him ‘'a dissembling perjured 
villain ” ; and they openly threatened him with a worse fate than had 
befallen the last tyrant.” If it was necessary to silence these declaimers, it 
was also dangerous to treat them with severity. He proceeded with caution, 
and modified his displeasure by circumstances. Some he removed from their 
commissions in the army and their ministry in the church; others he did not 
permit to go at large till they had given security for their subsequent beha- 
viour; and those v/ho proved less tractable, or appeared more dangerous, he 
incarcerated in the Tower. Among the last were Harrison, formerly his 
fellow-labourer in the dissolution of the Long Parliament, now his most impla- 
cable enemy; and Feakes and Powell, the Anabaptist preachers, who had 
braved his resentment during the last parliament. Symson, their colleague, 
shared their imprisonment, but procured his liberty by submission. 

To the royalists, as he feared them less, he showed less forbearance. 
Charles, who still resided in Paris, maintained a constant correspondence 
with the friends of his family in England. Among the agents whom he 
employed were men who betrayed his secrets, or pretended secrets, to his 
enemies, or who seduced his adherents into imaginary plots, that by the 
discovery they might earn the gratitude of the protector. Of the latter class 
was an individual named Henshaw, who had repaired to Paris, and been 
refused what he solicited — admission to the royal presence. On his retiin^ . 
he detailed to certain royalists a plan by which the protector might be assas- 
sinated on his way to Hampton Court, the guards at Whitehall overpowered, 
the town surprised, and the royal exile proclaimed. When a sufficient num- 
ber were entangled in the toil, forty were apprehended and examined. Of 
these, three were selected for trial before the high court of justice. Fox 
pleaded guilty and obtained his pardon. Vowel 1, a schoolmaster, and Gerard, 
a young gentleman two-and-twenty years of age, received judgment of death. 

On the same scaffold, but an hour later, perished a foreign nobleman, only 
nineteen years old, Dom Pantaleon Sa, brother to Guimaraes, the Portuguese 
ambassador. Six months before, he and Gerard, whose execution we have 
just noticed, had quarrelled in the New Exchange. Pantaleon, the next 
evening, repaired to the same place with a body of armed followers; a fray 
ensued; Greenway, a pei‘son unconcerned in the dispute, was killed by acci- 
dent or mistake; and the Portuguese fled to the house of the ambassador, 
whence they were conducted to prison by the military. The people, taking 
up the affair as a national quarrel, loudly demanded the blood of the reputed 
murderers. On behalf of Pantaleon it was argued that he was an ambassa- 
dor, and therefore answerable to no one but his master: but the instrument 
which he produced in proof of the first allegation was no more than a written 
promise that he should succeed his brother in office. He was sacrificed, if we 
believe one of them, to the clamour of the people, whose feelings were so 
excited, that when his head fell on the scaffold, the spectators proclaimetl 
their joy by the most savage yells of exultation. It was the very day on 
which his brother, perhaps to propitiate the protector, had signed the treaty 
between the two nations. 

These executions had been preceded by one of a very different descrip- 
tion. Colonel Worseley had apprehended a Catholic clergyman, of the name 
of Southworth, who, thirty-seven years before, had been convicted at Lan- 

H. -W.— VOU XI. L 
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caster, and sent into banishment. The old man (ho had passed his seventy- 
second year), at his arraignment, pleaded that he had taken orders in the 
church of Rome, but was innocent of any treason. Judgment of death was 
pronounced; and the protector, notwithstanding the urgent solicitations of 
the French and Spanish ambassadors^ resolved that he should suffer. It was 
not that Cromwell approved of sanguinary punishments in matters of religion, 
but that he had no objection to purchasing the good-will of the godly by 
shedding the blood of a priest. Tlxe fate of this venerable man excited the 
sympathy of the higher classes. On the scaffold he pointed out the incon- 
sistency of the men who pretended to have taken up arms for liberty of 
conscience, and yet shed the blood of those who differed from them in reli- 
gious opinions, He suffered the usual punishment of traitors. 

SCOTLAND SUBDUED AND INCORPOIiATUD 

In Scotland as in Ireland the spirit of disaffection equally prevailed among 
the superior officers; but their attention was averted from political feuds by 
military operations. In the preceding years, under the appearance of gen- 
eral tranquillity, the embers of war had continued to smoulder in the Eligli- 
lands: they burst into a flame on the departure of Monk to take the command 
of the English fleet. To Charles in France, and his partisans in Scotland, it 
seemed a favourable moment; the earls of Glencairn and Balcarres, were suc- 
cessively joined by Angus, Montrose, Athol, Seaforth, Kenmore, and Lome, 
the son of Argyll; and Wogau, an enterprising officer, landing at Dover 
(November 22nd, 1653), raised a troop of loyalists in London, and traversing 
England under the colours of the commonwealth, reached in safety the quar- 
ters of his Scottish friends, A petty but most destructive warfare ensued. 
To Middleton the protector opposed Monk. Middleton was surprised at Locli 
Garry (July 19th) by the force under Morgan; his men, embarrassed in the 
defile, were slain or made prisoners; and lus loss taught the royalist leaders 
to deserve mercy by the promptitude of their submission, and the lenity of 
Monk contributed as much as the fortune of war to the total suppression of 
the insurgents. ^ 

Cromwell, however, did not wait for the issue of the contest Before 
Monk had joined the army, he published three ordinances, by which, of 
his supreme authority, he incorporated Scotland with England, absolved 
the natives from their allegiance to Charles Stuart, abolished the kingly office 
and the Scottish parliament, with all tenures and superiorities importing 
servitude and vassalage, erected courts-baron to supply the place of the 
jurisdictions which he had taken away, and granted a free pardon to the 
nation, with the exception of numerous individuals whom he subjected to 
different degrees of punishment. 

Thus the whole frame of the Scottish constitution was subverted: yet no 
one ventured to remonstrate or oppose. The spirit of the nation had been 
broken. The experience of the past, and the presence of the military, con- 
vinced the people that resistance was fruitless. Of the nobility, many lan- 
guished within the walls of their prisons in England; and the others were 
ground to the dust by the demands of their creditors, or the exactions of the 
sequestrators; and even the kirk, which had so often bearded kings on their 
thrones, was taught to feel that its authority, however it might boast of its 
celestial origin, was no match for the earthly power of the English common- 
wealth. Soon after Cromwell had called lus Little Parliament, the general 
assembly of the kirk met at the usual place iu Edinburgh; and Dickson, the 
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moderator, had begun his prayer, when Colonel Cotterel, leaving two troops 
of horse and two companies of foot at the door, entered the house, and 
inquired by what authority they sat there; Was it by authority of the par- 
liament, or of the commander of the forces, or of the English judges in Scot- 
land ? T?he moderator meekly but firmly replied, that they formed a spiritual 
court, established by God, recognised by law, and supported by the Solemn 
League and Covenant. But this was a language which the soldier did not, or 
would not, understand. 

Mounting a bench, he declared that there existed no authority in Scot- 
land which was not derived from the parliament of England; that it was his 
duty to put down every illegal assumption of power; and that they_ must 
immediately depart or suffer themselves to be dragged out by the military 
under his command. No one offered to resist: a protestation was hastily 
entered on the minutes; and the whole body was marched^ between the tw’o 
files of soldiers through the streets, to the surprise, and grief, and horror of 
the inhabitants. At the distance of a mile from the city, Cotterel discharged 
them with an admonition. “Thus,” exclaims BaillieJ^ “ our general assembly, 
the glory and strength of our church upon earth, is by your soldiery' crushed 
and trod under foot. For this our hearts are sad, and our eyes run dowm 
with water.” 


Yet after this they were permitted to meet in synods and presbyteries, an 
indulgence which they owed not to the moderation of their adversaries, but 
to the policy of Vane, who argued that it was better to furnish them with 
the opportunity of <juarrelling among themselves, than, by establishing a 
compulsory tranquillity, allow them to combine against the commonwealth. 
For the ministers were still divided into reaolutioners and protestors, and 
the virulence of this religious feud appeared to augment in proportion as 
the parties were deprived of real power. 


FINAL BATTLES OF THE DUTCH WAR 

By foreign powers the recent elevation of Cromwell was viewed without 
surprise. AH' who had reason to hope from his friendship, or to fear from his 
enmity, offered their congratulations, and ambassadors and envoys from 
most of the princes of Europe crowded to the court of the protector. He 
received them with all the state of a sovereign. It appears from the Council 
Book that the quarterly expense of the protector’s family amounted to thirty- 
five thousand pounds. 

The treaty with the United Provinces was the first which engaged the 
attention of the protector, and was not concluded till repeated victories had 
proved the superiority of the English navy, and a protracted negotiation 
had exhausted the patience of the states. In the preceding month of May 
the hostile fleets, each consisting of about one hundred sail, had put to sea, 
the English commanded by Monk, Deane, Penn, and Lawson; the Dutch by 
Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witt, and Evertsen. While Monk insulted the coast 
of Holland, Tromp cannonaded the town of Dover. They met each other 
(June 2nd, 1653) off the North Foreland, and the action continued the whole 
day. The enemy lost two sail; on the part of the English, Deane was killed 
by a chain-shot. He fell by the side of Monk, who instantly spread his cloak 
over the dead body, that the men might not be alarmed at the fate of their 
commander. 

The battle was renewed the next^ morning. Though Blake, with eighteen 
Bail, had joined the English in the night, Tromp fought with the most deter- 
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mined courage ; but a panic pervaded his fleet ; his orders were disobeyed ; 
several captains fled from the superior fire of the enemy ; and, ultimately, 
the Dutch sought shelter within the Wielings, and along the shallow (^oast of 
Zealand. They lost one-and- twenty sail ; thirteen hundred men were made 
prisoners, and the number of killed and wounded was great in proportion. ^ 

Cromwell received the news of this victory with transports of joy. Though 
he could claim no share in the merit (for the fleet owed its success to the exer- 
tions of the government which he liad overturned), he was aw'are that it 
would shed a lustre over his own administration; and the people were publicly 
called upon to return thanks to the Almighty for so signal a favour. 

To the states, the defeat of their fleet i)roved a sulnect of the deepest 
regret. It was not the loss of men and ships that they deplored ; such lo.ss 
might soon be repaired ; but it degnided them in the eyes of Europe, by 
placing them in the position of suppliants deprecating the anger of a victori- 
ous enemy. In consequence of the importunate cuitreaties of the mercihants, 
they had previously apiminied ambassadors tf) make proposals of peace to 
the new government. They were informed that England would waive the 
claim of pecuniary compensation, providing Trortip wore remco'cd ftjr a while 
from the command of their fleet, as an acknowhalgment tliat he was tlie 
aggressor; but that, on the other hand, it was exp(‘cted that the states sliould 
consent to the incorporation of the two countries into one groat maritime 
power, to be equally under the same government, consisting of individuals 
chosen out of both.® This was a subject on which the ambassadors had no 
power to treat; and it was agreed Unit two of their number should repair to 
the Hague for additional instructions. 

Ihit a few days before their departure, another battle had been fouglit 
at sea (July fllst), and another victory won by the iCnglish. For eight weeks 
Monk had blockaded the entrance of the Texel; liutTrornp, the moment his 
fleet was repaired, put to sea. Flaeh admiral commanded about one hundred 
sail ; and as long as Tromp lived, the victory hung in suspense; ho had burst 
through the English lino, and returned to his first station, when ho fell by a 
musket-shot; then the Dutch began to waver; in a short time they fled, and 
tile pursuit continued till midnight. That which distinguished this from 
every preceding action was the order issued by Monk to make no prizes, but 
to sink or destroy the ships of the enemy. Hence the only trophies of vic- 
tory were the prisoners, men who had been picked up after they liacl thrown 
themselves into the water, or had escaped in bonis from the wrecks. Of 
these, ^ more than a tliousand were brought to England, a sufllcicnt proof 
that, if the loss of the enemy did not amount to twenty sail, as stated by 
Monk, it exceeded nine small vessels, ilie utmost allowed by the states.** 

P Gardiner® points ont that in the first place Trornp had but 104 Bail, aix ot iliem firosbipB; 
tne English had 115 including 5 firewhipH, their vcbscIh ’and onnnon being decidedly superior in 
siao and weight, B’urtUcnnore, Blake came up now with IS fresh ships, and once moro^Voinp’H 
amrnutiition began to give out, as the parHimotiy of the Dulcli wpublio had Insufiksiontly sup- 
plied him. ^ Gardiner again credits 'rronip with superior seamanibFiip.] 

^ P Gardiner ® calls this “the most astounding proposal ever made by an Englishman Lo the 
minister of a foreign state." It was proposed to include Denmark, Sweden and Um ProiOHlaut 
German provinces in one great amalgamation to partition the whole world, the Dutch to have 
all of Asia, the English all of America,] 

p Gardiner® puts the Dutch loss at mcn-of-war, 8,100 drowned, 8,500 wounded and 
1,000 prisoners. The English lost 2 ships, 7 captains and 250 men slain, and 5 captains and 800 
men wounded; the fleet was so badly shattered, however, that it was com polled to ahaudon the 
blockade to refit. Of Tromp, Gardiner says that he “was, in every sense, the liero of the 
war. If tactical skill could have merited victory from an enemy greatly superior in force he 
would have made the battle of! the Gabbard as glorious for his countrymen as had been the 
flght in the Downs in 1639." Fighting for the liberty of his country’^B trade he was borne 
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During the absence of the other ambassadors, Cromwell sought several 
private interviews with the third who remained, Beverning, the aty from 
tlie states of Holland; and the moderation with which he spoke of the ques- 
tions in dispute, joined to the tears with which he lamented the enmity of 
two nations so similar in their political and religious principles, convinced the 
Dutchman that an accommodation might be easily and promptly attained. 
At his desire his colleagues returned; the conferences were resumed; the 
most cheering hopes were indulged; when suddenly (November 24th) the 
English commissioners presented seven-and-twenty articles, conceived in a 
tone of insulting superiority, and demanding sacrifices painful and degrading. 
Every question was adjusted, with the exception of this^ whether the king 
of Denmark, the ally of the Dutch, who, to gratify them, had seized and con- 
fiscated twenty-three English merchantmen in the Baltic (January 6th, 
1654), should be comprehended or not in the treaty. The ambassadors were 
at Gravesend on their way home, when Cromwell proposed a new expedient, 
which they approved- At the same time he tquippeci a fleet of one hundred 
sail, and ordered several regiments to embark. The ambassadors, aware that 
the states had made no provision to oppose this formidable armament, reluc- 
tantly acquiesced; and on the 5th of April, after a negotiation of ten months, 
the peace was definitively signed. 

By this treaty the English cabinet silently abandoned those lofty pre- 
tensions which it had originally put forth. It made no mention of indemnity 
for the past, of security for the future, of the incorporation of the two states, 
of the claim of search, of the tenth herring, or of the exclusion of the prince 
of Orange from the office of stadtholder. To these humiliating conditions 
the pride of the stuatea had refused to submit; and Cromwell was content to 
accept two other articles, which, while they appeared equally to affect the 
two nations, were in reality directed against the Stuart family and its adhe- 
rents. It was stipulated that neither commonwealth should harbour or aid 
the enemies, rebels, or exiles of the other. The only questions which latterly 
retarded the conclusion of the treaty related to the compensation to be made 
to the merchants for the depredations on their trade in the East Indies before, 
pnd the detention of their ships by the king of Denmark during the war. 
It was, however, agreed that arbitrators should be chosen out of both nations, 
and that each government should be bound by their award. These deter- 
mined that the island of Polerone should be restored, and damages to the 
amount of one hundred and seventy thousand pounds should be paid to the 
English East India. Company; that three thousand six hundred and fifteen 
pounds should be distnbuted among the heirs of those who suffered at 
Amboyna;^ and that a compensation of ninety-seven thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-three pounds should be made to the traders to the Baltic. 

By SagredOjC^ the Venetian ambassador, who resided during the war at 
Amsterdam, we are told that the Dutch acknowledged the loss of one thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-two men-of-war and merchantmen; and that 
tlie expense of this war exceeded that of their twenty years’ hostilities with 
Spain. He states that their inferiority arose from three causes: that the 
English ships were of greater bulk; the English cannon were of brass, and 

down by officiul incompetence, and by the defects of a complicated administrative machinery 
even more than by the material superiority of the English, navy." For fuller accounts of his 
character, see the history of Holland.] 

[‘The Aniboyna massacre took place in 1628 at Amboyna, one of the Molucca islands, 
where the Dutch claiming that certain Englishmen had conspired to seize the island ajid murder 
the inhabitants, put 110 Endish tc death after torturing them. See the history of the Nether- 
lands, chapter Xll, volume Xllf.] 
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of a larger calibre; and the number of prizes made by the English at the 
commencement crippled the maritime resources of their enemies. It has 
been said that the Dutch employed one hundred thousand men in the herring- 
fishery* 

On one subject, in the protector’s estimation of considerable importance, 
he was partially successful. Possessed of the aupreiuo power himself, he 
considered Charles as a personal rival, and made it Ins policy to strip the exiled 
king of all hope of foreign support. From the prince of Orange, so nearly 
allied to the royal family, Cromwell had little to fear during his minority; 
and, to render him incapable of benefiting the royal cause in his more mature 
age, the protector attempted to exclude liim by the treaty from succeeding 
to those high offices which might almost be considertal hereditary in his 
family. The determined refusal of the states had induced him to withdraw 
the cfemand; but he intrigued, through the agency of Ik^vc^rning, with the 
leaders of the Louvestein party; and obtained a secret artie.le, by which the 
states of Holland and Friesland promised never to elect the prince of Orange 
for their stadholder, nor suffer him to have the chief command of the army 
and navy. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN 

The war in which the rival crowns of France and Spain had so long been 
engaged induced both Louis and Philip to pay their court to the new pro- 
tector. Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador, had the advantage of 
being on the spot. He waited on Cromwell to present to him the congratu- 
lations of Ids sovereign, and to offer to him the support of the Spanish mon- 
arch, if he should feel desirous to rise a step higher, and assume the style and 
office of king. When Don Alonzo communicated the draft of a treaty of 
alliance wldcli had all but couchidecl with the deputies appointed by the late 
parliament, he was asked whether the king of Spain would consent to a free 
trade to the West Indies, would omit the clause respecting the Inquisition,^ 
reduce to an equality the duties on foreign merchandise, and give to the 
English merrhant the pre-emption of the Spanish wool. He replied, that 
his master would as soon lose his eyes as surfer the interference of any for- 
eign power on the two first questions; as to the others, satisfactory adjust- 
ments might easily be made. This was sufficient for the present. Cromwell 
affected to consider the treaty at an end; though the real fact was, that he 
meditated a very different project in his own mmd, and was careful not to 
be precluded by premature arrangements. 

The French ambassador, though he commenced his negotiation under less 
propitious auspices, had the address or good fortune to conduct it to a more 
avourable issue. That the royal family of France, from its relationship to 
that of England, was ill-disposed towards the commonwealth, there could 1)e 
no doubt: out its inclinations were controlled by the internal feuds which 
distractecl, and the external war which demanded, the attention of the gov- 
ernment. The first proof of hostility was supposed to be given before the 
death of the king, by a royal arrH (October 2l8t. 1648) prohibiting the 
importation into France of English woollens and pilks; and this vas after- 

* Tlio leaders of tlie republicans were so called, because they bad been confined In tbe 
ca&tle of Louvestein, whence tber were discharged on the death of the late prince of Orange. 

* The clause respecting the inquisition was one which secured the English traders from 
being molested by that court, on condition that they gave no scandal, — modo ne dent soonda- 
lum. This condition Cromwell wished to be withdrawn. 
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wards met by an order of parliament (August 23rd, 1649) equally prohibiting 
the importation into England of French woollens, silks, and wines. The 
alleged infraction of these commercial regulations led to the arrest and sub- 
sequent condemnation of vessels belonging to both nations; each government 
issued ietters-of-marque to the sufferers among its subjects; and the naval 
commanders received instructions to seek that compensation for the individ- 
uals aggrieved which the latter were unable to obtain of themselves. Thus 
the maritime trade of both countries was exposed to the depredations of pri- 
vate and national cruisers, while their respective governments were considered 
as remaining at peace. But in 1651, when the cardinal Mazarin had been 
banished from France, it was resolved by Cromwell, who had recently won 
the battle of Worcester, to tempt the fidelity of d’Estrades, the governor of 
Dunkirk and a dependant on the exiled minister. An officer of the lord 
general’s regiment made to d’Estrades the offer of a considerable sum, on 
condition that he wmuld deliver the fortress into the hands of the English; 
or of the same sum, with the aid of a military force to the cardinal, if he 
preferred to treat in the name of his patron. The governor complained of 
the insult offered to his honour; but intimated that, if the English wished 
to purchase Dunkirk, the proposal might be addressed to his sovereign. The 
hint was taken, and the offer was made, and debated in the royal council at 
Poitiers. The cardinal, wffio returned to France at the very time, urged its 
acceptance; but the queen-mother and the other counsellors were so unwill- 
ing to give the English a footing in France, that he acquiesced in their opinion 
and a refusal was returned. Cromwell did not fail to resent the disappoint- 
ment, By the facility which he afforded to the Spanish levies in Ireland, 
their army in Flanders w^as enabled to reduce Gravelines, and, soon after- 
wards, to invest Dunkirk. That fortress was on the point of capitulating 
when a French flotilla of seven sail, carrying from twenty to thirty^ guns each, 
and laden with stores and provisions, was descried stealing along the shore to 
its relief. Blake, who had received secret orders from the council, gave chase; 
the whole squadron was captured (September 5th, 1652), and the next day 
Dunkirk opened its gates. 

Bordeaux had been appointed ambassador to the parliament (February 
21st, 1653); after the inauguration of Cromwell it became necessary to 
appoint him ambassador to his highness the protector. But in what style 
was Louis to address the usurper by letter ? Mon cousin ” was offered 
and refused; ^‘m_on frere,” which Cromwell sought, was offensive to the 
pride of the monarch; and, as a temperament between the two, ^^monsieur Je 
protecteur” was given and accepted. Bordeaux proposed a treaty of amity. 
To thwart the efforts of his rival, Don Alonzo, abandoning his former project, 
broudit forward the proposal of a new commercial treaty between England 
and Spain. Cromwell was in no haste to conclude with either. He was 
aware that the war between them was the true cause of these applications; 
that he held the balance in his hand, and that it was in his power at any 
moment to incline it in favour of either of the two crowns. His determina- 
tion, indeed, had long been taken; but it was not his purpose to let it trans- 
pire; and when he was asked the object of the two great armaments preparing 
m the English ports, he refused to give any satisfactory explanation. 

THE FIEST PROTECTORATE PARLIAMENT 

In this state of the treaty, its further progress was for a while suspended 
by the meeting of the protector’s first parliament. He had summoned it for 
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the 3rd of September, hie fortunate day, as he perhaps believed himself, as 
he certainly wished it to be believed by others. But the 3rd happened in 
1654 to fall on a Sunday; and, that the Sabbath might not bo profaned by 
the agitation of worldly business, he requested the members to meet him at 
sermon in Westminister Abbey on the following morning. At ten the pro- 
cession set out from Whitehall The personarappearanco of the protector 
formed a striking contrast with the parade of the procession. He was 
dressed in a plain suit, after the fashion of a country gentleman, and was 
chiefly distinguished from his attendants by his superior simplicity, and the 
privilege of wearing his hat. After sermon, he placed himself in the chair of 
state in the Painted Chamber, while the members seated themselves, uncov- 
ered, on benches ranged along the walls. The protector then rose, took off 
his hat, and addressed them in a speech which lasted three hours. It was, 
after his usual style, verbose, involved, and obscure, sprinkled with quota- 
tions from Scripture to refresh the piety of the saints, and seasoned with an 
affectation of modesty to disarm the enmity of the republicans. 

He described the state of the nation at the close of the last parliament. 
He then bade them contrast this picture with the existing state of things. 
The taxes had been reduced; judges of talent and integrity had been placed 
upon the bench; the burthen of the commissioners of the great seal had been 
lightened by the removal of many descriptions of causes from the court of 
Chancery to the ordinary courts of law; and stop had boon put to that 
heady way for every man who pleased to become a preacher.” The war with 
Holland had terminated in an advantageous peace; treaties of commerce and 
amity had been concluded with Denmark and Sweden;^ a similar treaty, 
which would place the British trader beyond the roach of the Inquisition, 
had been signed with Portugal, and another was in progress with the ambas- 
sador* of the French monarch. Thus had the government brought the three 
nations by hasty strides towards the land of promise; it was for the parlia- 
ment to introduce them into it. The prospect was bright before them; let 
them not look back to the onions and flesh-pots of Egypt. 

To procure a parliament favourable to his designs, all the power of the 
government had been employed to influence the elections; the returns had 
been examined by a committee of the council, under the pretext of seeing that 
the provisions of the ^'instrument” were observed; and the consequence 
was, that the lord Grey of Qroby, Major Wildman, and some other noted 
republicans, had been excluded by command of the protector, Still he found 
himself unable to mould the house to his wishes. By the court, Lenthall 
was put in nomination for the office of speaker; by the opposition, Bradshaw, 
the boldest and most able of the opposite party. After a short debate, Len- 
thall was chosen, by the one, because they knew him to be a timid and a 
time-serving character; by the other, because they thought that, to place 
him in the chair was one step towards the revival of the Long Parliament, of 
which he had been speaker. 

It was not long before the relative strength of the parties was ascertained. 

» That "with Sweden was negotiated “by Whitelocke, who had been sent on that mission 
against hia will by the inftuence of Cromwell. The object was to detach Sweden from the 
interest of France, and engage it to maintain the liberty of trade in the Baltic, against Den- 
mark, which was ixnder the influence of Holland. It was concluded April 11. After the peace 
with Holland, the Danish monarch hastened to appease the protector ; the treaty which, though 
said by Cromwell to be already concluded, was not signed till eleven days afterwards, stipulated 
that tie English traders should pay no other customs or dues than the Dutch. Thus they were 
enabled to import naval stores on the same terms, while before, on account of the heavy duties, 
they bought them at second hand of the Dutch. 
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After a sharp debate, in which it was repeatedly asked wdiy the members of 
the Long Parliament then present should not resume the authority of which 
tliey had been illegally deprived by force, and by what right, but that of the 
sword, one man presumed to “ command his commanders,” the question was 
put, that the house resolve itself into a committee, to determine whether or 
not the government shall be in a single person and a parliament; and, to the 
surprise and alarm of Cromwell, it was carried (September 8th) against the 
court by a majority of five voices. The leaders of the opposition were Brad- 
shaw, Haslerig, and Scott, who now contended in the committee that the 
existing government emanated from an incompetent authority, and stood in 
opposition to the solemn determination of a legitimate parliament; while the 
:n'otectorists, with equal warmth, maintained that, since it had been approved 
by the people, the only real source of power, it could not be subject to revision 
by the representatives of the people. The debate lasted several days, during 
which the commonwealth party gradually increased in number. That the 
executive power might be profitably delegated to a single individual, was not 
disputed; but it was contended that, of right, the legislative authority 
belonged exclusively to the parliament.^ 

This was far more than the assertion of a rival ambition : it was a syste- 
matic determination to admit the legitimacy of no government and of no 
power Vvdiich did not emanate from the parliament, as the creature from its 
creator; it was the proclamation of the primordial, individual, and absolute 
sovereignty, in principle, of the people, and in fact, of the parliament, as 
representing the people. 

Cromwell was not a philosopher, he did not act in obedience to systematic 
and premeditated views; but he was guided in his government by the superior 
instinct and practical good sense of a man destined to govern. He had watched 
the operation of this arrogant design to create the entire government by the 
sole will of the people, or of the parliament; he had himself audaciously pro- 
moted the work of destruction which had preceded the new creation; and, 
amidst the ruins which his hands had made, he had perceived the vanity of 
his rash hopes; he had learned that no government is, or can be, the work 
of man’s will alone; he had recognised, as essential to its production, the action 
of time, and a variety of other causes apart from human deliberation. Enter- 
ing, so to speak, into council with these superior powers, he regarded himself 
as their representative and minister, by the right of his genius, and of his 
manifold successes. He resolved not to suffer interference with what they 
had done, and he had done, to establish, in the stead of fallen monarchy, the 
new government over which he presided. 

CROMWELL OVERAWES THE PARLIAMENT (lG5-t A.D.) 

The parliament had spent four days in discussing the question whether 
it should, give this government its approbation. On the morning of the 12th 
of September, 1654, the members were proceeding to the house, as usual, to 
continue this debate; and on their way they were constantly met by reports 
that the parliament was dissolved, and that the council of state and council 
of war, sitting together as one body, had decided upon its dissolution. On 
their arrival at Westminister, they found the doors of the parliament house 
shut, and guarded by soldiers; some of them attempted to go up the stairs' 
There is no passage that way,” said the guard; ” the house is locked up, 
and we have orders to give no admittance to any person. If you are a mem- 
ber, go into the Painted Chamber, where the protector will presently be.” 
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At about ten o’clock CroiDwell appeared; attended by Im officers and life 
guards, and took his stand on the raised dins wlicre'he had stood a week 
before to open the parliament. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said to them, in part, '' it is not long since I met you in 
this place, upon an occasion which gave mo much more content and comfort 
than this doth. I called not myself to this phice. I was by birth a gentle- 
man, living neither in any considerable height, nor yet in obscurity. I have 
been called to several employments in the nation to serve in parliament 
and elsowlmre; and I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest man 
in those services. Having had some occasions to see, together with my 
brethren and countrymen, a happy period put to our sliarp wars and con- 
tests with the then common enemy, I hoped, in a private capacity, to have 
reaped the fruit and benefit of our hard labours and bastards. I hoped to 
have had leave to retire to a private life. T begged to bo dismissed of my 
charge; I begged it again and again — and God be judge between me and 
all men if I lie in this matter. That I lie not, in imitter of fact, is known to 
very many; but whether I tell a lie in my heart, as labouring to represent to 
you what was not upon my heart, I say, the Lord be judge.” 

He then proceeded to narrate, in this tone, all his past career —his strug- 
gle with the Long Parliament, the overtures he had received from that body, 
and the necessity he had been under to dissolve it. " Because of my manner 
of life,” he continued, '' which had led me up and down the nation, thereby 
giving me to see and know the temper and spirits of all men, and of the best 
of men; I knew that the nation loathed their sitting. Under their arbitrary 
power, poor men were driven, like flocks of sheep, by forty in a morning, to 
the confiscation of goods and estates, without any man being able to give a 
reason why two of them had deserved to forfeit a shilling. And so far as I 
could discern, when they were dissolved, there was not so much as the bark- 
ing uf a dug, or any general and visible repining at it I ” 

He then referred to the convocation of the Barebones Parliament. '‘I liave 
appealed to God before you already,” ho said, “ though it be a tender thing 
to make appeals to God, yet I trust in such e.vigencies as these it will not 
offend his majesty. And I say to you again, in the presence of that God who 
hath blessed, and been with me in all my adversities and successes, that my 
greatest end was to lay down the power which was in my hands. The author- 
ity I had was boundless — for by act of parliament, I was general of all the 
forces in the three nations; in which unlimited condition I did not desire to 
live a day — wherefore, we called that meeting. The result was that they came 
and brought to me a parchment, signed by very much the major part of them, 
expressing their re-delivery and resignation of the power and authority that 
had been committed them, back again into my hands. And I can say it, in 
the presence of divers persons here who know whether I lie in that, that I 
did not know one tittle of that resignation, till they all came and brought it, 
and delivered it into my hands. 

*‘My power was again, by this resignation, become as boundless and 
unlimited as before. All government was dissolved: all civil administration 
was at an end. I was arbitrary in power; having the armies in the three 
nations under my command; and truly not very ill-beloved by them, nor 
very ill-beloved by the people — by the good people. The gentlemen that 
undertook to frame this government did consult divers days together, how 
to frame somewhat that might give us settlement; and that I was not privy 
to their councils they know. When they had finished their model in some 
measure, they told me that except I would undertake the government, 
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they thought things would hardly come to a composure or settlement, but 
blood and confusion would break in upon us. I refused it again and again; 
not complimentingly — as they know, and as God knows ! They urged on 
me, ' That I did not hereby receive anything which put me into a higher 
capacity than before; but that it limited me — that it bound my hands to 
act nothing without the consent of a council, until the parliament met, and 
then limited me by the parliament. After many arguments, and at the 
entreaty and request of divers persons of honour and quality, I did accept 
of the place and title of protector. I shall submit to your judgment, that 
I brought not myself into this condition. 

“ This was not done in a corner: it was open and public. I have a cloud 
of witnesses. I have witnesses within, without, above! I had the approba- 
tion of the officers of the army, in the three nations. And with their express 
consent, there went along an implied consent also of a body of persons who 
had had somewffiat to do in the world; who had been instrumental, under 
God, to fight down the enemies of God and of His people — I mean the 
soldiery. And truly, the soldiery were a very considerable part of these 
nations, especially when all government was thus dissolved, and nothing to 
keep things in order but the sword. And yet they — which many histories 
will not parallel — even they were desirous that things ought to come to a 
consistency, and arbitrariness be taken away, and the government be put into 
the hands of a person limited and bounded, as in the Act of Settlement, 
whom they distrusted the least, and loved not the worst. 

" Nor is this all. The judges did declare, that they could not administer 
justice to the satisfaction of their consciences, until they had received com- 
missions from me. And I have yet more witnesses. All the sheriffs in Eng- 
land are my witnesses; and all that have come in upon a process issued out 
by sheriffs are my witnesses. All the people in England are my witnesses; 
and many in Ireland and Scotland. And I shall now make you my last wit- 
nesses — and shall ask you, whether you came not hither by my writs, 
directed to the several sheriffs? To which writs the people gave obedience; 
having also had the Act of Government communicated to them, which was 
required to be distinctly read unto the people at the place of election, to 
avoid surprises, or misleadings of them through their ignorance. There also 
they signed the indenture, with proviso ^ That the persons so chosen should 
not have power to alter the government as now settled in one single person 
and a parliament.^ 

“ This being the case, though I told you in my last speech that you were 
a free parliament, yet I thought it was understood withal that I was the 
protector, and the authority that called you; that I was in possession of 
the government by a good right from God and men. I do not know why 
I may not balance this providence, in the sight of God, with any hereditary 
interest. And for you to disown or not to own it; for you to act with 
parliamentary authority, especially in the disowning of it, contrary to the 
very fundamental things, yea, against the very root itself of this establish- 
ment; to sit, and not own the authority by which you sit — is that which I 
believe astonisheth more men than myself, and doth as dangerously disap- 
point and discompose the nation as anything that could have been invented 
by the greatest enemy to our peace and welfare, or that could well have 
happened. In every government there must be somewhat fundamental, 
somewhat like a Magna Charta, which should be standing, unalterable.”/ 

He would have them to know that four things were fundamental: (1) 
that the supreme power should be invested in a single person and parliament; 
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(2) that the parliament should be successive, and not perpetual; (3) that 
neither protector nor parliament alone should possess the tincoutrolled com- 
mand of the military force; and (4) that liberty of conscience should be 
feiK’cd round with such barriers as might exclude both profanencss and per- 
secution. The other articles of the instrument wore less essential; they 
might be altered with circumstances; and ho sliould always be ready to 
agree to what was reasonable. But lui would not permit them to sit, and 
yet disown the authority by which they Kat.<‘ 

He went on: "I can sooner be willing to bo rolled into my grave, and 
buried with infamy, than I can give my consent unto the wilful throwing 
away of this government, in the fundamentals of it! And therefore I must 
deal plainly with you. What I forbore tip)on a just confidence at first, you 
necessitate me unto now! Seeing the authority which called you is so little 
valued, and so much slighted till some assurance be given and made known 
that the fundamental interest shall be settled aiul approved, according to the 
proviso in the writ of return, and such a consent testified as will make it 
appear that tlie same is accepted “—I have caused a stop to be put to your 
entrance into the parliament house. 

'' I am sorry, I am sorry, and I could be sorry to the death, that there is 
cause for this. But there is cause. There is therefore somewhat to bo offered 
to you: a promise of reforming as to circumstaniials, and agreeing in the 
substance and fundamentals, that Is to say, in the form of government now 
settled. The making of your minds known in that, by giving your assent 
and subscription to it, is the means that will let you in, to act those things 
as a parliament which are for the good of the peojile. Tlie place where you 
may come thus and sign, as many as God shall make free thereunto, is in 
the lobby without the parliament door.’’ 

So much boldness in displaying his power, and in making indiscriminate 
use of force and right, truth and falsehood, in the assertion of his autliority, 
struck all minds with stupor. Indignant, but powerless, the republican 
leaders, Bradshaw, Scott, and Ilaslerig, refused to give any pledge, and 
returned home again; and to the honour of the party, about a hundred 
and fifty members followed their example. But the majority of members 
either approved or submitted; on the very first day, a hundred and forty 
signed the required engagement; before the end of the mouth, more than 
three hundred had subscribed it, and the parliament resumed its labours. 
Cromwell manifested no ill-feeling towards the recusant members. On the 
18th of September, in order to give an air of independence to their servility, 
the house converted the whole of Cromwelfs recent conduct into a measure of 
their own, and resolved: That all persons returned, or who shall be returned, 
to serve in this parliament, shall, before they be admitted to sit in the house, 
subscribe the recognition of the government — to be true and faithful to the 
lord protector, and not to propose, or give consent, to alter the government, 
as it is settled in one person and a parliament.” A disreputable artifice of 
a mutilated assembly, which falsely ascribed to itself an act of violence, in 
order to cover its humiliation by the lie! 

A singular accident was well nigh causing the abrupt overthrow of the 
precarious edifice, so laboriously supported by the strong arm of one man. 
On the 29th of September, Cromwell had taken it into his head U dine in the 
open air, in Hyde Park, with Thurloe and some of his household; his carriage 
w'as harnessed with six Friesland horses which the duke of Oldenburg had 
sent him not long before; and he resolved to try, with his own hand, the met- 
tle of these animals, not doubting,” says Ludlow, but they would prove 
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as tame as the three nations which were ridden by him.” Thurloe ^ could not 
resist the desire to ride in a carriage driven by the protector, and so got 
inside Cromwell, he says, drove pretty handsomely for some time, but, at 
last, provoking the horses too much with the whip, they grew unruly”; the 
postilion was thrown; Cromwell fell from the coach-box upon the pole, and 
from the pole to the ground; his foot caught in the harness, and he was 
dragged along for a moment, but he quickly extricated himself, and the car- 
riage passed on without touching him. During his fall, a pistol went off in 
his pocket, revealing, in the accidental danger which he had incurred, his 
secret precautions against the constant dangers by which he was surrounded. 
He was immediately taken up — as well as Thurloe, who had dislocated his 
ankle by jumping out of the carriage— and conveyed to Whitehall, where he 
was let blood, and remained confined^ to his room for nearly three weeks, 
during which time he received few visitors, and gave but little attention to 
business. The government newspapers made no allusion to the accident; 
those of the opposition merely mentioned the danger to which the protector 
had been exposed, without specifying its cause; the court poets celebrated 
his miraculous deliverance^ 

Cromwell’s real or apparent inactivity lasted much longer than his indis- 
position; for more than three months, he remained almost utterly unmoved 
and silent, as if his only intention were to watch and wait. Meanwhile par- 
liament was discussing the constitution of the protectorate.^ 

CROMWELL DISSOLVES THE PARLIAMENT (1655 A.D.) 

The force so lately put on the parliament, and the occasion of that force, 
had opened the eyes of the most devoted among his adherents. His protesta- 
tions of disinterestedness, his solemn appeals to heaven in testimony of his 
wish to lead the life of a private gentleman, were contrasted with his aspiring 
and arbitrary conduct; and the house, though deprived of one-fourth of its 
number, still contained a majority jealous of his designs and anxious to limit 
his authority. The accident which had placed his life in jeopardy naturally 
led to the consideration of the probable consequences of his death; and, to 
sound the disposition of the members, the question of the succession was 
repeatedly, though not formally, introduced. The remarks which it provoked 
afforded little encouragement to his hopes; yet, when the previous arrange- 
ments had been made, and all the dependants of the government had bep 
mustered, Lambert, having in a long and studied speech detailed the^ evils 
of elective, the benefits of hereditary, succession, moved that the office of 
protector should be limited to the family of Oliver Cromwell, according to the 
known law of inheritance. To the surprise and the mortification of the party, 
the motion was negatived by a division of two hundred against eighty voices; 
and it was resolved that, on the death of the protector, his successor should 
be chosen by the parliament if it were sitting, and by the council in the 
absence of parliament. Cromwell, on his part, betrayed no symptom of 
impatience; but waited quietly for the moment when he had resolved to 
break the designs of his adversaries. They proceeded with the revision of 
the instrument”; their labours were embodied in a bill, and the bill was 
read a third time. During two days the courtiers prolonged the debate by 
moving a variety of amendments ; on the third Cromwell summoned the house 
to meet him in the Painted Chamber. Displeasure and contempt were marked 

[* The cavaliers declared witli Letter wit than prophesy that Ciomweirs next faU would be 
from the end of a hangman's cart ] 
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on his countenance; and the high and criminatory tone which he asstimed 
taught them to feel how inferior the representatives of the people were to the 
representative of the army. 

The;y appeared there, he observed, with the speaker at their head, as a 
house of parliament. Yet, what had they done as a parliament? He never 
had played, he never would play, the orator; and therefore he would tell them 
frankly, they had done nothing. For five months they had passed no bill, 
had made no address, had held no communication with him. But had they 
then done nothing? Yes: they had encouraged the cavaliers to plot against 
the commonwealth, and the levellers to intrigue with the cavaliers. By their 
dissension they had aided the fanatics to throw the nation into confusion, and 
by the slowness of their proceedings had compelled the soldiers to live at free 
quarters on the country. They supposed that he sought to make the protec- 
torship hereditary in his family. It was not true; had they inserted such a 
provision in the instrument,’^ on that ground alone he would have rejected 
it. He spoke in the fear of the Lord, who would not be mocked, and with the 
satisfaction that his conscience did not belie his assertion. The different 
revolutions which had happened were attributed to his cunning. How blind 
were men who would not see the hand of providence in its merciful dispen- 
sations, who ridiculed as the visions of enthusiasm the observations "made 
by the quickening and teaching SpiritI ” It was supposed that he would not 
be able to jraise money without the aid of parliament. Bub “ he had been 
inured bo difficulties, and never fopnd God failing when lie trusted in Him." 
But that he might trouble them no lonjger, it was his duty to toll them that 
their continuance was not for the benent of the nation, and therefore he did 
then and there declare that he dissolved the parliiimcnt. 

This was a stroke for which his adversaries were unprepared. The 
" instrunjient ” had provided that the parliament should continue to sit during 
five months, and it still wanted twelve days of the expiration of that term. 
But Cromwell chose to understand the clause not of calendar but of lunar 
months, the fifth of which had been completed on the preceding evening. 
Much might have been urged against such an interpretation; but a military 
force was ready to support the opinion of the protector, and prudence taught 
the most reluctant of his enemies to submit.<^ 

BOYAUST CONSPIBACIE8 AND CROMWELL’S DESPOTISM 

» 

The coalition of royalists and republicans to which Cromwell alluded was 
no fiction. The common hatred of him united them, and each hoped that 
when he was overthrown they would be able to subdue their allies and establish 
their own system. Some of the leading republicans, such as Colonel Overton 
and Major Wildman, entered into correspondence with the exiled king. Okey, 
Alured, Lawson, and Hacker, held consultations with Wildman, at which 
Marten and Lord Grey of Groby are said to have been sometimes present. Of 
the co-operation of Hasler^, Harrison, Carew, and some others, tbere seems 
to have been no doubt. The vigilance of the government, however, discon- 
certed all their plans. Overton was arrested and sent up from Scotland; 
Lord Grey, Harrison, and Carew, wore committed to various prisons. Wild- 
man was taken in the very act of dictating " The Declaration of the free and 
well-affected people of England, now' in arms against the tyrant Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq.” a part of Whitelocke’s^’ remarks on it arc as^ follows: "Divers 
suspected their (designs at the bottom in it to intend the bringing in of the king; 
because they conclude in their declaration for a truly free parliament, which 
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was the way for the king's restauration. And that began now to be held fit 
and requisite by many sober and faithful patriots, who were distasted at the 
private ambition of some and their domineering.’’ He hints that he was him- 
self of this way of thinking. We everywhere meet with proofs of the general 
wish for the restoration of the monarchy. 

The general rising of the royalists had been fixed for the beginning of March 
(1655). Wihnot (now earl of Rochester) and Sir Josejih Wagstaff came over 
privately to take the command of them, and Charles himself 'with Ormonde 
and others moved from Cologne to Middelburg, to be ready to pass over to 
England. The wakeful eye of government, however, was on their projects, 
and the partial risings which they made in Yorkshire and the 'v^^est were easily 
suppressed. Sir Henry Slingsby and Sir Richard Malever, who had been with 
Wilmot at the head of the former, w&te taken, but Wilmot himself escaped. 
In the west, Wagstaff being joined by Colonel Penruddock, Captain Grove, 
and about two hundred others, entered Salisbury on a Sunday night (March 
11th), and seized in their beds the judges and the sheriff who were there to 
hold the assizes next day. In the morning Wagstaff prepared to hang them; 
but Penruddock and others, horrified at such barbarity, interposed so warmly 
that he consented to liberate them. The insurgents then proclaimed the king, 
but finding that none joined them, and that a reinforcement which they 
expected from Hampshire did not arrive, they retired and passed through 
Dorset into Devon, wdiere they w^ere attacked at South Molton by C^tain 
Crooke, and routed. Wagstaff made his escape, the rest surrendered. Crom- 
well resolved to venture on trying them by jury, and as their guilt was mani- 
fest according to the existing laws, they were all found guilty. Grove and 
Penruddock were beheaded; some were hanged, others were pardoned; the 
remainder, without any regard to their station in life, were, in the usual way, 
shipped off for slaves to Barbadoes. 

I-Iitherto_ Cromwell had been lenient to the royalists in the hopes of gaming 
them; of this he now despaired, and he resolved to keep measures with them 
no longer. A great number of noblemen and gentlemen were arrested; the 
Episcopalian clergy were forbidden to act as schoolmasters or tutors, or to use 
the church service either in public or private; priests were ordered to quit the 
kingdom under pain of death; cavaliers and papists were not to come within 
less than twenty miles of the city. He finally ‘‘decimated" the royalists, 
that is, imposed an annual income-tax of ten per cent, on all possessing £100 
a year and upwards in land, or £1,500 in personal property, who had ever 
borne arms for the king, or declared themselves to be of the royal party. He 
thus openly trampled on the Act of Oblivion, 'which, when it suited his pur- 
pose, he had pressed on so strenuously. The reason he assigned was, that as, 
by their obstinately keeping themselves separate from the rest of the nation, 
they were a continual cause of danger, it was but just that they should be made 
to defray the expenses incurred in guarding against it. 

For the collection of this tax, and for carrying into effect his other arbi- 
trary measures, he divided England into eleven districts, over each of which 
he set a major-general. These officers were furnished with most extensive 
authority ; they were empowered to raise troops, levy the taxes, disarm cav- 
aliers and papists, inquire into the conduct of ministers and schoolmasters, 
arrest and imprison dangerous and suspicious persons. When to these we 
add the arbitrary system of general taxation continued or imposed, the high 
courts of justice, the interference with the functions of judges and advocates, 
we have a picture of despotism before which that of the Stuarts almost sinks 
into insignificance. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NAVAL EXPEDITIONS 

We now turn to the forcilgn affairs of the fjrotector’s pjoverntnont. France 
and Spain, we have seen, wciv rivals for his favour. Oi all the states of Eu- 
rope, Spain was, perhaps, the one with which there was least ground of tiuarrcl: 
it had given no countonanco whaicv(u* to the royal family; it had been the 
first to acknowle(lg(^ the coiniuonw(‘alth. But on the other hand, Cromwell 
was a ssealous Protestant, and Spain was Catholic, and the chief seat of the 
Inquisition; and the gokl and silver which it drew from America were, more- 
over, tempting to the protector’s cupidity. He did not sec why Spain should 
monopolise the wealth of an immense country, the innocent people of which 
she had so barbarously massacred, and treat as pirates the crews of all ships 
which were found in those latitudes. The Spanish court, meantime, aware 
that Cromwell was equipping a fleet, and fearing that it might be intended for 
the West Indies, sent the marciuis of Ley da to London; but after staying there 
five months, he returned without having effected anything. 

Cromwell had, in fact, prepared two fleets; the one of thirty sail under 
Blake had sailed in the preceding month of October (1655) to the Mediterra- 
nean, to exact reparation for injuries clone to the English trade by the states 
around that sea. Blake first cast anchor before the port of Leghorn, and ho 
made the duke of Tuscany and the pope pay 60,0l)0L for the injuries done to 
the English nation [in permitting Prince Rupert to sell in their porta three 
English merchantmen captured in 1650], lie then sailed to Algiers (March 
10th, 1656), and required the (ley to deliver up the English ships and men 
taken by his piratic subjects. Having received a conciliatory reply, ho pro- 
ceeded to Tunis, and made a similar demand; but the doy bade hiin destroy 
the castles of Goletta and Porto Foriua, and his fleet, if ho was able. Blake 
speedily silenced the fire of these castles, and then entered the harbour and 
burned nine ships of war that were lying there. He sailed thence to Tripoli, 
whose dey submitted at once to his demands. Having thus chastised these 
pirates, Blake returned to England. 

The other fleet, which consisted of thirty sail, commandca by Admiral 
Penn, ancl carrying four thousand land forces under General Venables, sailed 
about the end of December for the West Indies,^ with sealed orders. When 
tihey reached Barbadoes January 29th, they opened their instructions, and 
having enlisted and regimented a good number of those who had been sent 
tlxither as slaves, and thus raised tlicir forces to nine thousand men, to which 
they added twelve hundred at St. Christopher’s, they sailed to Haiti; but 
instead of entering the port of Santo Domingo at once (April 14th), when the 
town would probm)ly have submitted, they landed the troops at a distauce of 
forty miles from it. Here a mutiny broke out in consequence of Commissioner 
Winslow’s issuing a proclamation, stating, in Roman fashion, that all plunder 
should be public property. This being appeased by Venables, they advanced 
for three days under a burning sun, and living chiefly on unripe fruit, which 
caused diseases among the men. At length they joined a detachment which 
had landed within ten miles of the town. As they advanced they fell into an 
ambuscade ; they drove off the enemy, but their success was of no avail, for 
the diseased condition of the troops made it necessary for them to fall back to 
the station of the detachment, where they remained for a week. When they 

[* Gardiner ® notes tLat the naandane spirit of conquest now revealed marks a turning' point 
in the Ihiritan attitude, and in Grom well’s soul. He also thinks that, w'hatever the provoca- 
tion. the act of sending a fleet to attack Spa-nish colonies previous to any declaration of war was 
highly dishonourable.] 
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advanced again toward the town (on the 25th), the road, lying through a thick 
wood, was coininandcd by a battery, and the sides were lined with Spanish 
marksmen. The advance guard in disorder fell back on a regiment of foot, 
and they on a troop of horse; all was confusion till a body of seamen cleared 
the wmod. But night then came on, and they returned once more to their 
former station. Here a council of war haidng decided that success was now 
hopeless, it was resolved to re-embark the troops. They therefore left Haiti 
(May 3rd) ; but as the commanders feared to return without having effected 
something, they made a descent on the 10th on the island of Jamaica, the 
people of which offered no resistance; but they had placed the greater part« 
of their property in security, so that the plunder gained was trifling. By 
Cromwell and the nation, the acquisition of Jamaica was thought a matter of 
no importance; yet there were people who saw further into things, and re- 
garded it as really of more value to England than Haiti would nave been. 
Penn and Venables were, on their return, both committed to the Tower by 
the indignant and mortified protector. They had shown themselves inefficient 
commanders, and by their want of harmony they had almost ensured failure. 

(Cromwell at this time added to his reputation in the eyes of the world by 
his prompt and effectual interference in behalf of the Vaudois, or Protestant 
inhabitants of the valleys of Lucerne, Perusa, and San Martino in Piedmont, 
who were persecuted by their Catholic sovereign. There are of course conflict- 
ing statements on this subject; but it is a fair conclusion, where the Catholics 
were by far the stronger party, they were the aggressors. The Vaudois, it 
appears, were ordered to give up a part of the valley of Lucerne; they ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, and the duke of Savoy forthwith quartered troops 
in their valleys. The soldiers acted with insolence and tyranny; the people 
resisted but were overpoweied, and a massacre of about three hundred of the 
inhabitants of Lucerne was perpetrated (April 21st) with all the circum- 
stances, we are assured, of the most revolting barbarity.^ Wlien the intelli- 
gence reached England, Cromwell lost no time in sending eff Under-Secretary 
Morland as his envoy to Turin; he wrote letters to all the Protestant states of 
Europe, and he made the security of the Vaudois a sine qvh non in the treaty 
which was pending with the court of France. The duke was therefore obliged 
to allow his Protestant subjects to exercise the religion of their fathers, and 
Cromwell sent them a sum of money from himself in addition to what had by 
his permission been collected for them in the churches. 

When the Spanish court was certified of the attempt on Haiti, it was 
thrown into great perplexity, being already engaged in a war with France. It 
could not, however, tamely pass over such an indignity; it was therefore 
resolved (September 1st) to lay an embargo on the English ships and property 
in Spain; and Cardenas also received orders to remonstrate, and if not satis- 
fied, to withdraw. He accordingly left England (October 24th), and the day 
after his departure Cromwell put forth a declaration of the justice of the war on 
his part, and signed the treaty with France, by a secret article of which ten 
Frenchmen were to be excluded from the British dominions, and Charles II, 
the duke of York, Ormonde, Hyde, and fifteen others from those of France. 

Among the events of this year may be noticed the return of the Jews to 
England, where they had not been settled since the reign of Edward 1. ^ Manas- 
seh Ben Israel, a distinguished rabbi, came over to England to negotiate with 

[* On tliis atrocity Milton wrote his sonnet beginning : 

"Avenge, 0 Lord, tby slaughter’d saiiite whose bonea 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold.”] 

TT. w. — von. XX. M 
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the protector on t];is subject [and to offer a large sum for permission to settle 
and tra.de in Englantl]; and though the bigotry of the committee appointed to 
consider his propositions did not allow Cromwell to go so far as he wished, he 
permitted them to come over, to build a synagogue, and to purchase ground 
for a cemetery. 

Political parties are willing to join with those whom they most hate to over- 
throw an object of common aversion. In a,ccordane.c with this principle, we 
now meet the sectarian levellers again in alliance with the royalists, and even 
with the court of Spain. Edward Soxby, a man who had risrm from the ranks 

to the post of colonel, Jiad been an admirer 
and an agent of CroinwelVs in the army; he 
^ had been a leading agitator; he was a Xiealot 
for liberty, and when his former idol aposta- 
tised as he thought, he became his inveterate 
foe. After the arre^st of Wildman and others, 
Sexby, who had not been taken, went through the 
country distributing pamphlets. In the May of this 
year he went over to Brussels, where he informed the 
count Fuenaaldaila of the real destination of the fleet 
under Penn and Venables, and offered the aid of the 
levellers against the protector, if furnished with money 
Fuensaldana sent him to Madrid, where he was well re- 
ceived, and he obtained 40,000 crowns, with winch he 
returned to Antwerp, whence he sent various sums to his 
confederates in England; and though Cromwell had gotten 
information, and even seized a remittance of £800, oexby 
crossed the channel, remained some time, and returned in 
safety. 

Charles had made an offer of alliance to the Spanish 
cabinet after the rupture with England. He engaged to 
recall to his standard the English and Irish regiments in 
the service of France; ho boasted of his influence in the 
English navy, and, like Sexby, only asked for money 
After a long period! of the usual delay, the court of Spam 
resolved to accept both offom, and to effect a union be- 
tween Charles and Sexby. The latter said that the wish 
of his friends was to have a free parliament, in which case 
there was no doubt that Charles would be restored, though 
with some limitations. The plan formed was, that Charl^ 
should raise four regiments out of his subjects in the service of France, that 
Spain should furnish a body of six thousand men, and that the levellers should 
secure for them a port and fortress not distant from London, where they might 
effect a landing./ 
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THE SECOND PROTEC?rOEATE PARtlAMENT (1656 A.D.) 

The equipment of the fleet had exhausted the treasupr, and the protector 
dared not impose additional taxes on the country at a time when his right to 
levy the ordinary revenue was disputed in the courts of law. On the ground 
that the parliamentary grants were expired, Sir Peter Wentworth had refused 
to pay the assessment in the country, and Coney, a merchant, the duties on 
imports in London. The commissioners imposed flnes, and distrained; the 
aggrieved brought actions against the collectors.® 
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Cromwell tried to soothe the sturdy citizen Coney who reminded him that 
he himself had said in the Long Parliament, that the subject who yields to an 
illegal impost is more the enemy of his country than the tyrant who imposes 
it. The protector sent the merchant to prison; and then more arbitrarily 
imprisoned the counsel, who had, in pleading for his writ of habeas corpus, 
used arguments which went to deny altogether the legality of the authority 
of the existing government. There was a compromise in which Coney at 
len^h withdrew his opposition to the impost, and his legal defenders were 
released. Sir Peter Wentworth was brought before Cromwell and his council. 
He was required to withdraw an action %^ch he had conimenced against the 
tax-collector, '*If you command it I must submit,” said Wentworth to the 
protector. He did command it, and the resistance was at an end.* 

But the want of money daily increased, and by the ad\ice of the council 
he consented to call a parliament to meet on the 17th of September. The. 
result of the elections revealed to him the alarming secret, that the antipathy 
to his government was more deeply rooted, and more widely spread, than 
he had previously imagined. In Scotland and Ireland, indeed, the electors 
obsequiously chose the members recommended by the council; but these 
were conquered countries, bending under the yoke of military despotism. 
In England, the whole nation wi^s in a ferment; pamphlets were clandes- 
tinely circulated, calling on the electors to make a last struggle in defence 
of their liberties; and though Vane, Ludlow, and Rich were taken into cus- 
tody; though other republican leaders were excluded by criminal prosecutions, 
though the cavaliers, the Catholics, and all who had neglected to aid the cause 
of the parliament, were disqualified from voting by the instrument”; 
though a military force was employed in London to overawe the proceed- 
ings, and the whole influence of the government and of the army was openly 
exerted in the country, yet in several counties the court candidates were 
wholly, and in most, partially, rejected. But Cromwell was aware of the 
error which he had committed in the last parliament. He resolved that 
none of his avowed opponents should be allowed to take possession of their 
seats. The returns were laid before the council; the major-generals received 
orders to inquire into the political and religious characters of the elected: the 
reports of these officers were carefully examined; and a list was made of 
nearly one hundred persons to be excluded under the pretext of immorality 
or delinquency. 

On the appointed day, the protector, after divine service, addressed the 
new representatives” in the Painted Chamber. His real object was to 
procure money; and with this view he sought to excite their alarm, and to 
mflame their religious antipathies. 

From the Painted Chamber the members proceeded to the house. A 
military guard was stationed at the door, and a certificate from the council 
was required from each individual previously to his admission. The excluded 
members complained by letter of this breach of parliamentary privilege. A 
strong feeling of disapprobation was manifested in several parts of the house. 
Several members, to imow their disapprobation, voluntarily seceded, and those, 
who had been excluded by force, published (September 22nd) in bold and 
indimant language an appeal to the justice of the people. 

Having weeded out his enemies, CromweE had no reason to fear opposition 
to his pleasure. The house passed a resolution declaratory of the justice and 
policy of the war against Spain, and two acts, by one of which were annulled 
all claims of Charles Stuart and his family to the crown, by the other were 
provided additional eafeguarda for the person of the chief governor. With 
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the same unanimity, a supply of four hundred thousand pounds was voted, 
but when the means of raising the money came under consideration, a great 
diversity of opinion prevailed. Week after week, month after month, was 
tediously and fruitlessly consumed; though the tiraelimitedby the 'instru- 
ment ” was past, still the money bill had made no progress; and, to add to 
the impatience of Cromwell, a new subject was accidentally introduced, 
which, as it strongly interested the passions, absorbed for some time the 
attention of the house. 

At the age of nineteen, George Fox, the son of a weaver of Drayton, 
heard, or persuaded himself that lie heard, an inward voice, calling on him 
to forsalm his parents’ house, and to make himself a stranger in his own coun- 
try. Docile to the celestial admonition, he began to lead a solitary life, 
wandering from place to place, and clothed from head to foot in garments of 
leather. He found himself inebriated with spiritual delights, and received 
an assurance that his name was written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. At 
the same time, ho was forbidden by the Lord to employ the plural pronoun 
“ you” in addressing a single person,” to bid his neighbour good even or good 
morrow, or to uncover the head, or scrape with the leg to any mortal being. 
In 1647, he preached for the first time at Duckenfiekl, not far from Man- 
chester; but the most fruitful scene of his labours was at Swarthmoor, near 
Ulverston. His disciples followed his example. Tlieir refusal to uncover 
before the bench was usually punished with a fine, on the ground of contempt; 
their religious objection to take an oath, or to pay tithes, exposed them to 
protracted periods of imprisonment; and they were often and severely 
wliiiiped as vagrants. Still, in defiance of punishment and calumny, the 
Quakers, or Friends, so they w^ere called, persevered in their profession. 

Of the severities so wantonly exercised against these religionists it is 
difficult to speak with temper. Of this^ James Naylor furnisluHl a striking 
instance. He accepted the worship which was paid to him, not us offered 
to James Naylor, but to Christ dwelling in James Naylor. Under this impres- 
sion, (luring part of his progress to Bristol, and at his entrance into that 
city, he rode on horseback with a man walking bareheaded before him, two 
femah’^s holding his bridle on each side, and others attending him, one of 
whom, Dorcas Erbury, maintained that he had raised her to life after she 
had been dead the space of two days. Theses occasionally threw scarfs and 
handkerchiefs before him, and sang, Holy, holy^ holy, is the Lord God of 
Hosts; Hosanna in the highest; holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel” 
The house voted that Naylor was guilty of blasphemy; the more zealous 
moved that he should be put to death. The punishment to which he was 
doomed ought to have satisfied the most bigoted of his adversaries. He stood 
with his neck in the pillory for two hours (December 18th) an(i was whipped 
from Palace Yard to the Old Exchange, receiving three hundred and ten 
lashes on the way. Some days later he was again placed in the pillory; and 
the letter B for blasphemer was burned on his forehead, and his tongue was 
bored with a red-hot iron. From London the house ordered him to be con- 
ducted to Bristol (January 13, 1657), the place of his offence. He entered 
at Lamford’s Gate, riding on the bare back of a horse with his face to the tail; 
dismounted at Hockley Gate, and was successively whipped in five parts 
of the city. His admirers, however, were not ashamed of the martyr. On 
every occasion they attended him bareheaded; they kissed and sucked his 
wounds; and they chanted with him passages from the Scriptures. On 
his return to London, he was committed to solitary confinement, without 
pen, ink, or paper, or fire, or candle, and with no other sustenance than what 
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he might eara his owa industry. Here the delusion under which he 
laboured gradually wore. away. By the Rump Parliament he was after- 
wards discharged. In 1660 he w^as found in a dying state in a field in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and shortly afterguards expired. 


CnO.MWELL WOTJLI) BE KING 

While the parliament thus spent its time in the prosecution of an offence 
which concerned it not, Cromwell anxiously revolved in his own mind a 
secret project of the first importance to himself and the country. To his 
ambition, it w^as not sufficient that he actually possessed the supreine 
authority, and exercised it wfith more despotic sway than any of his legiti- 
mate predecessors; he still sought to mount a step higher, to encircle his 
brows with a diadem, and to be addressed with the title of majesty. It 
could not be, that vanity alone induced him to hazard the attachment of 
his friends for the sake of mere parade and empty sound. He had rendered 
the more modest title of protector as great and as formidable as that of 
king, and, though uncrowned, had treated on a footing of equality with 
the proudest of the crowned heads in Europe. It is more probable that he 
w'as led by considerations of interest. He knew that the nation was wea.ry of 
change; he saw with what partiality men continued to cling to the old insti- 
tutions; and he, perhaps, trusted that the establishment of an hereditary 
monarchy, with a house of peers, though under a. new dynasty, and with 
various modifications, might secure the possession of the crown, not only 
to himself, but also to his posterity. However that may be, he now made 
the acquisition of the kingly dignity the object of his policy. 

The fir.st opportunity of preparing the public mind for this important 
alteration w'as furnished by the recent proceedings against Naylor, wdiich 
had provokefl considerable discontent on account of tlie judicial authority 
exercised by the house — an authority which appeared subversive of the 
national lilDerties.® Cromw'cll, as we have seen by what he said to Whitelocke, 
had had this idea in his mind for some time. He now consulted on the 
subject with Thurloe, Pierrepoint, and St. John; and to gain the good-will 
of the people, he resolved to commence with allowing the arbitrary rule of 
the major-generals to be terminated- A bill being brought in Unnuary 
7th, 1057), of w'hich the object was to confirm their past acts, and invest 
them with legal authority for the future, it was opposed by Claypole, the 
protector’s son-in-law, and by Lord Broghill his confidant. The debate 
was continued for ton successive days; the tyranny of the ^'bashaws,” as 
they WTre called, w^as detailed and dw^elt on; but, headed by Lambert, they 
defended themselves with spirit. One of their arguments amounting to 
this, that the wiiole body of the cavaliers should be punished for the offence 
of some, Henry Cromwell, the protector^s nephew, replied, that on this prin- 
ciple, all the major-generals ought to be punished, because some of thf'iu liad 
done ill, of wiiich he could produce proofs. He was called on to name, and 
he professed himself ready to do so; but the debate was adjourned. It 
was hinted to him that his uncle would not be pleased with his conduct; but 
he went that very night and told the protector what he had done, and added, 
that he ‘'had his black book and papers ready to make good what he had 
said.” Cronuvell replied in a jesting manner; and taking off a rich scarlet 
cloak and his gloves, gave them to Henry, who strutted into the home with 
them next day. The Bill was finally lost (on the 29th) by a large majority, and 
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the major-generals remained exposed to actions at law for their previous 
conduct. 

While this bill was pending, a plot to murder the protector was discovered. 
The agent was Miles Synclcrcoiub, who had been a quartermaster in Monk's 
army, but had been dismissed for his share in Overton's plot. Sexby, when 
last in England, had arranged the plan with him, and there can be no doubt 
that Charles and his court knew and approved of it. Tlie death of Cromwell 
was to be the signal for the rising of the levellers and royalists, atul the inva- 
sion from Flanders. Syndercomb and another named Cecil bribed Tooke, 
a life-guardsman, to give them information of the places where Cromwell was 
to pass, intending to slioot him from a window; but somotlxing always occurred 
to frustrate them, and at Wildman’s suggestion they altered their blan. One 
evening at six o'clock (January 9th, 1G57), they entered the chapel at White- 
hall, and having set a basket of combustibles in one of the pews, lighted a slow- 
match, calculated for six hours; but as they were coming out they were all 
seizied, for Tooke had betrayed them. Cecil told ah he' knew, which only 
amounted to this, that some persons in the palace were to kill Cromwell in 
the confusion. Syndercomb was tried ancl condemned for high treason 
(February 9th) ; he would give no information, and he was found dead in his 
bed a few hours before the time appointed for his execution (13th). The 
royalists and levellers maintained that he had been strangled by Cromwell's 
orders; the verdict of the jury was suicide by snuffing up a poisonous powder. 

The pulse of the house on the subject of kingship having been felt after 
the discovery of this plot, about a month later (February 23rd), Alderman Pack 
rose and presented a paper, called Plumble Address and Remonstrance," 
protesting against the present uncertain form of government, and calling on 
the protector to assume a higher title. Tlie ofHcers instantly rose in a great 
heat, and Pack was borne down to the bar; but ordijr being restored, and 
Lord Broghill, with Glyn, Whitelocke, an<l the lawyers and dependents of the 
court supporting Pack, the paper was read, and it was resolveci to take it into 
consideration- It was debated, article l^y article, and at length adopted under 
the title of ^'The Humble Petition and Advice." 

The only opposition which Cromwell had to fear was that of the army, in 
which interest swayed some, fanaticism others, to oppose it. Lambert, in 
particular, was against it; for being the second person in the countiy and a 
vain ambitious man, he looked forward to being the next protector. His pro- 
posal to the officers was, to bring up five regiments of cavalry and compel the 
house to confirm the “ instrument and the establishment of major-generals. 
They hesitated however to adopt this bold measure, and he then withdrew from 
their councils. The inferior officers also held meetings, and they sent (on the 
28th) one hundred of their number to inform the protector of their sentiments. 
He reminded them that at one time they had offered him the title of king; 
he said he had always been the drudge of the officers; that the parliament 
had been called contrary to his judgment, that it required to he controlled, 
which could only be done by enlarging the authority of the protector. Sev- 
eral were convinced by his reasons, but they had no effect on the majority. 
Htiey, however, agreed that if the question of the title were kept to be last 
considered, they would make no opposition to those of his being empowered 
to name his successor, and of the parliament’s consisting of two liouses as he 
proposed. 

On the 25th of March the title of king was voted, and six days after a com- 
mittee waited on the protector with The Humble Petition and Advice. He spoke 
of the “ consternation of his mind " at the offer, and requested time ** to ask 
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counsel of God and his own heart”; at the same time approving of every- 
thing but the new title to be given to himself. At his desire, a committee was 
appointed to hear and resolve his scruples. After various conferences, he 
owned (Apr. 20th) that his doubts were removed, and at length he appointed 
a day (May 6th) to meet the parliament, when it was fully expected that he 
would accept the royal title. 

Cromwell had vainly sought to gain his brother and son-in-law, Desbor- 
ough and Fleetwood, over to his design. They now told him that they must 
resign their commissions; and Desborough having informed Pride of what 
Cromwell was about to do, the latter cried out, “ He shall not.” When asked 
how he could prevent it, he said by a petition signed by the officers : they 
approved of his plan, and went straight to Doctor Owen, and prevailed on 
him to draw up one without delay. 

The 8th was the day finally fixed for the protector to meet the parliament. 
On the morning of that day, Colonel Mason and 
six-and-twenty other officers came and presented 
the petition, in which they asserted that the de- 
sign of those who urged the general to take the 
title of king was to destroy him and bring the 
nation under the old servitude, and prayed the 
parliament to continue steady to the old cause, 
for which they themselves were willing to lay 
clown their lives./ 


CROMWELL REFUSES THE TITLE AND IS 
INAUGURATED PROTECTOR 

Tliis bold step subdued the reluctance of the 
protector. He abandoned the lofty hopes to 
which he had so long, so pertinaciously clung, 
despatched Fleetwood to the house to prevent a 
debate, and shortly afterwards summoned the 
members to meet him at Whitehall. Addressing 
them with more than his usual embarrassment, 
he said, that neither his own reflections nor the 
reasoning of the committee had convinced him 
that he ought to accept the title of king. If he were to accept it, it would be 
doubtingly; if he did it doubtingly, it would not be of faith; and if it were 
not of faith, it would be a sin. “ Wlierefore,” he concluded, I cannot under- 
take this government with that title of king, and this is mine answer to this 
great and weighty business.” 

Thus ended the mighty farce which for more than two months held in 
suspense the hopes and fears of three nations. But the friends of Cromwell 
resumed the subject in parliament. It was observed that he had not refused 
to administer the government under any other title; the name of king was 
expunged for that of protector; and with this and a few more amendments, 
the Humble Petition and Advice received the sanction of the chief magis- 
trate. The inauguration followed. On the platform, raised at the upper end 
of Westminster Hall, and in front of a magnificent chair of state, stood the 
protector; while the speaker, with his assistants, invested him with a purple 
mantle lined with ermine, presented him with a bible superbly gilt and em- 
bossed, ^rt a sword by his side, and placed a sceptre of massive gold in his 
hand. At a signal given, the trumpet sounded; the heralds proclaimed the 
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«tyle of the new sovereign; and the spectators shouU'd, '‘Long live his high- 
ness; God save the lord-protector.” Ho rose iniinediately; bowed to the 
ambassadors, and walked m state through the hall to his carriage. Most, of 
tlic ofBcers took the oath of tidolity to the i)roteetor. LainbcTt refused, and 
resigned his commissions, whicdi brought him a!)out six tlionsand pounds per 
annum. Cromwell, however, assigned to him a yearly pension of two thou- 
sand pounds. 

That which distinguished the present from the lat(^ form of government 
was the return which it made towards tlui more aiuaeut institutions of the 
country. That return, indeed, had wrung from Cromwell ctn’tain concessions 
repugnant to his hjelings and ambition, but to which lu*, probably was recon- 
ciled by the consideration that in the course of a ft‘w yc'ars tlu^y might be motli- 
fied or repealed. Tliesupreiue authority was vest('d protector; but, 

instead of rendering it hereditary in his family, th(‘ most whi(duie (;ould obtain 
was the power of nominating ins immediate succxissor. dlic two houses of 
parliament were restored; but, as if it were meant to allude to his past con- 
duct, he was bound to leave to the house of commons the riglit of examining 
tlie ([ualificationa and determining the. claims of the several representatives. 

To him was given the power of nominating the m(mib(u*s of the “other 
house” (he dared not yet term it the house of lonls) ; Imt, in the first instance, 
the persons so nominated were t.o be approved by the hous(‘ of rc'presentaiives, 
and afterwards by the other house itself. In the appointment of councillors, 
the groat otlicers of state, and the commanders of the forces, many of the 
restrictions sought to be introduced by the Long Parliament wen^ enforced. 
Jn point of religion, it was enacted that a confession of faith should })o. agreed 
upon between the protector and the two houses; but that disscaiters from it 
should enjoy liberty of conscience, and the free exercise of their worship, 
unless they should reject the myst('.ry of the Trinity, or tlu^ inspiration of the 
S<u'iptures, or profess prelatic, or nopish, or Idasphomous doctrines. The 
yearly revenue was fixed at one million tin*(‘C hundnul thousand pounds, of 
wliich no part was to be raised by a land-tax; and of this sum one million was 
(bn-oted to the support of the army and navy, and three hundred thousand 
pounils to the expenses of the civil list; but, on the remonstrance of the pro- 
t('otor, that with so small a revenue it would bo impossible to continue the war, 
an additional grant of six hundred thousand pounds was voted for the three 
following years. After the inauguration, the commons adjourned during six 
months, that time might be allowed for the formation of the “other home.”' 

The failure of the Syndercomb conspiracy would not have prevented the 
intended invasion by the royal army from Flanders, had not Charles l,)een dis- 
ap(>ointed in his expectations from another quarter. No reasoning, no 
entreaty, could quicken the characteristic slowness of the Spanish ministers. 
But Sexby’s impatience refused to submit to these delays; his fierce and 
implacable spirit could not be satisfied without the life of the protector. A 
tract had been recently printed in Holland^ entitled Killing No Murder, 
which, from the powerful manner in which it was written, made a deeper 
impression on the public mind than any other literary production of the age. 
After an address to Cromwell, and another to the army, both conceived in a 
strain of the most poignant and sarcastic irony, it proceeds to discuss the three 


» In a catalogue printed at tlie time, tlie names were given of one hundred and eighty-two 
membera of this parliament, 'vvho, it was protended, “ were sons, kinsmen, servants, and other- 
wise engaged unto, and had places of profit, offices, salaries, and advantages, under tho pro- 
tector " sharing annually among tliem out of the public money the incredible sum of one mil- 
lion sixteen thousand three hundred and seventeen pounds, sixteen shillings, and eightpooce. 
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questions: Whether the lord-protector be a tyrant? Whether it be lawful to 
do justice on him by killing him? and. Whether this, if it be lawful, will prove 
of benefit to the commonwealth? Having determined each question in the 
affirmative, it concludes with an eulogium on the bold and patriotic spirit of 
Syndercomb, the rival of Brutus and Cato, and a warning that the protector’s 
own muster-roll contains the names of those who aspire to the honour of deliv- 
ering their country; that his highness is not secure at his table or in his bed; 
that death is at his heels wherever he moves, and that though his head reaches 
the clouds, he shall perish like his own dung, and they that have seen him shall 
exclaim Where is he? 

Of this tract thousands of copies were sent by Sexby into England; and, 
though many were seized by the officers, yet many found their way into circu- 
lation. Having obtained a sum of one thousand four hundred crowns, he 
followed the books to organise new plots against the life of the protector. But 
by this time he was too well known. All his steps in Holland were watched; 
his departure for England w^as announced; emissaries were despatched in 
every direction; and within a few weeks he was apprehended and incarcerated 
in the Tower. There he discovered, probably feigned, symptoms of insanity. 
He was never brought to trial, but died, probably by violence, in the sixth 
month of his imprisonment,^ 

VICTORY AND DEATH OF BLAKE (1657 A.D.) 

During the winter Blake continued to blockade Cadiz: in the spring he 
learned that the Plate fleet from Peru had sought an asylum in the harbour of 
Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe. There the merchantmen, ten in num- 
ber, were moored close to the shore, in the form of a crescent; while the six 
galleons in their front formed a parallel line at anchor in deeper water. The 
entrance of the bay was commanded by the guns of the castle ; seven battei ies 
erected at intervals along the beach protected the rest of the harbour; and 
these were connected with each other by. covered ways lined with musketry, 
Blake examined the defences, and, according to custom, proclaimed a solemn 
fast. At eight on the morning of April 20th, 1657, Stayner took the lead in a 
frigate; the admiral followed in the larger ships; and the whole fleet availing 
itself of a favourable wind, entered the harbour under a tremendous shower of 
baUs and shells. The Spaniards, though few in number of ships, were superior 
in that of men; their hopes were supported by the aid which they received 
from the land; and during four hours they fought with the most determined 
bravery. Driven from the galleons, the crews retreated to the second line of 
merchantmen, and renewed the contest till they were finally compelled to save 
themselves on the shore. 

At two in the afternoon every Spanish sliip was in possession of the English, 
and in flames. Still there remained the difficulty of '^v'orking the fleet out of 
the harbour in the teeth of the gale. About punset they were out of reach of 
the guns from the forts; the wind, by a miracle, as Blake persuaded himself, 
veered to the south-west, and the conquerors proceeded triumphantly out to 
sea. This gallant action, though it failed of securing the treasure which the 
protector chiefly sought, raised the reputation of Blake in every part of 
iilurope. Unfortunately the hero himself lived not to receive the con^atula- 
tions of his country. He had been during a great part of three years at sea; 

‘ Clarendon. * assures us that Sexby was an illiterate person, which is a sufficient proof that 
he was not the real author of the tract, though he acknowledged it for his own in the Tower, 
probably to deceive the protector. By most historians it has been attributed to Captain Titus. 
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the scurvy and dropsy wasted his constitution; and he expired August 7th, 
1657, in his fifty-ninth year, as his ship, the St. George^ entered the harbour 
of Plymouth. 

Blake had served with distinction in the army during the civil war; and 
the knowledge of his talents and integrity induced the parliamentary leaders 
to entrust him with the command of the fleet. For maritime tactics he relied 
on the experience of others; his plans and his daring wcrci (exclusively his 
own. He may claim the peculiar praise of having dispelled an illusion which 
had hitherto cramped the operations of the British navy — a persuasion that 
it was little short of madness to exposes a ship at sea to the fire from a battt^ry 
on shore. Though Cromwell prized his services, he doubted his attachment. 
But he publicly acknowledged his merit, honouring his bones with a funeral 
at the national expense, and ordering them to be interred at Westminster, in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel,^ In the next reign the coffin was taken from the 
vault, and deposited in the churc'hyard. 

The reader is aware of Cromwell’s anxiety to form a more intimate alliance 
with Louis XIV. For this purpose Lockhart, one of the Scottish judgf^s, who 
had married his niece, and received knighthood at his hand, proceeded to 
France. After some discussion, a treaty, to last twelve months, was con- 
cluded. To avoid disputes, the treaty was written in the Latin language, and 
the precedency was given to Louis in one copy, to Cromwell in the other. 
Sir John Reynolds landed at Calais with an auxiliary force of six thousand 
men, one half in the pay of the king, the other half in that of the protector, 
But as an associate in the war, Cromwell demanded a share in the spoil, and 
that share was nothing less than the possession of Mardyke and Dunkirk, as 
soon as they could be reduced by ifie allies. To this proposal the strongest 
opposition had been made in the French cabiiu^t. Louis was reminded of the 
injuries which the English, the natural enemies of France, had infliedod on the 
country in the reigns of his pred(iccssors, Dunkirk would prove a second 
Calais ; it would open to a foreign foe the way into the heart of IukS dominions. 
But he yielded to the superior wisdom or ascendancy of Mazarin, who rt^plied 
that, if France refused the offer, it would bo accepted with a similar sacrifice 
by ^ain.^ 

Tfie combined force was placed under the command of the celebrated 
Turenne, who was opposed by the Spaniards under Don John of Austria, with 
the British exiles, comihanded by the duke of York, nd the French exiles, by 
the prince of Cond6. The English auxiliaries, composed of veteran regiments, 
supported the reputation of their country by their martial appearance and 
exemplary discipline; but they had few opportunities of displaying their 
valour; and the summer was spent in a tedious succession of marches and 
countemiarches, accompanied with no brilliant action nor important result. 
Cromwell viewed the operations of the army with distrust and impatiene-e. 
At last he would brook no longer delay; the army marched into the 
neighbourhood of the town, and the fort of Mardyke capitulated (Sep- 
tember 23) after a siege of throe days. Mardyke received a garrison, 
partly of English and partly of French, under the command of Sir John 
Reynolds; but that officer in a short time incurred the suspicion of the 
protector. 


p KeiglitleyJ^ says, “Our naval history properly begins with Blake and the first Dutch 
war."] 

[• Gardiner* sees in this alliance of the French king and the protector that the seeds, which 
were ultimately to come to evil fruitage in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, ever being 
unwittingly sown by the self-constituted protector of the Protestant world.] 
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CROMWELL CALLS AND DISSOLVES IIIS FOURTH PARLIAMENT 

At home the public attention was absorbed by a new and most interesting 
spectacle. The parliament met on the day to which it had been adjourned 
(Jan. 20, 1658) but it was now divided according to the ancient form into two 
houses. Sixty-two individuals had been sumnumed to the upper house, and 
the writs, as they were copies of those formerly issued by the sovereign, were 
held to confer in like manner the privileges of an hereditary peerage, subject 
to certain exceptions specified in the Humble Petition and Advice. The com- 
mons, at the call of the usher of the black rod, proceeded to the house of lords, 
where they found his highness seated under a canopy of state. His speech began 
with the ancient address: ''My lords and gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons.” It was short, but its brevity was compensated by its piety, and after 
an exposition of the eighty-fifth psalm, he referred his two houses for other 
particulars to Fiennes, the lord-keeper. After the departure of the commons, 
the lords spent their time in inquiries into the privileges of their house. 
Cromwell had summoned his two sons, Richard and Henry, seven peers of 
royal creation, several members of h»s council, some gentlemen of fortune 
and family, with a due proportion of lawyers and officers, and a scanty sprink- 
ling of persons known to be disaffected to his government. Of the ancient 
peers two only attended, the lords Eure and P'^auconberg of whom the latter 
had recently married Mary, the protector’s daughter; and of the other mem- 
bers, nine were absent through business or disinclination. As their journals 
have not been preserved, we have little knowledge of their proceedings. 

In the lower house, the interest of the government had declined by the 
impolitic removal of the leading members to the house of lords, and by the 
introduction of those who, having formerly been excluded by order of Crom- 
well, now took their seats in virtue of the article which reserved to the house 
the right of inquiry into the qualifications of its members. The opposition 
was led by two men of considerable influence and undaunted resolution, 
Haslerig and Scott. Both had been excluded at the first meeting of this par- 
liament, and both remembered the affront. To remove Haslerig from a place 
where his experience and eloquence rendered him a formidable adversary, 
Cromwell had called him to the upper house; but he refused to obey the writ, 
and took his seat among the commons. That a new house was to be called 
according to the articles of the Humble Petition and Advice, no one denied; 
but who, it was askeu, made its members lords? Who gave them the priv- 
ileges of the ancient peerage? Who empowered them to negative the acts of 
that house to which they owed their existence? Was it to be borne that the 
nominees of the protector should control the representatives of the people, 
the depositaries of the supreme power of the nation? 

Cromwell sought to soothe these angry spirits. He read to them lectures 
on the benefit, the necessity, of unanimity. England was the only stay, the 
last hope of religion. But his advice, and entreaties, and menaces were 
useless. 

Never,^ perhaps, during his extraordinary career, was Cromwell involved 
in difficulties equal to those which surrounded him at this moment. He could 
raise no money without the consent of parliament, and the pay of the army in 
England was five, and of that in Ireland seven months in arrear; the exiled 
king threatened a descent from the coast of Flanders, and the royalists 
throughout the kingdom were preparing to join his standard; the leaders of 
opposition in parliament had combined with several officers in the army to 
re-establish the commonwealth, " without a single person or house of 'lord' 
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and a preparatory petition for the purpose of collecting signatures was circu- 
lated througli the city. 

The morning of February 4th Cromwell unexpectedly threw himself into a 
(carriage", with, two horses standing at the gates of Whitehall ; and, beckoning 
to six of his guards to follow, ordered th(i coachman to drive to the parlia- 
ment house. Sending for the commons, he addressed them in an angry and 
iixpostulating tone. ‘'They,” he said, ^Muul placed him in the high situation 
in which he stood; he sought it not; tlierc was neither man nor woman tread- 
ing on English ground who could say he tlid. God knew that he would rather 
have liv(;(l under a wood side, and have tendcal a flock of sheep, than have 
undertaken the government. But, having undertaken it at their rccpiest, he 
had a right to look to them for aid and siijiport. Yet sonu‘. among them, God 
was his witness, in violation of their oaths, were attempting^ to establisli a 
commonwealth interest in tlu^ army; some had received commissions to enlist 
men for Charles Stuart; and both had their emissaries at that moment seeking 
to raise a tumult, or rather a ixdicllion, in the city. But he was bound before 
God to prevent such disasters; and, therefore,’^ he concluded, I think it high 
time that an end be put to your sitting; and I do dissolve this parliahamt; 
and let God judge between me and you.*’ Amen, amen,” responded several 
voices from the ranks of the opposition. 

This was the fourth parliament that Cromwcill had broktm. The republi- 
cans indulged their resentment in murmurs, and comiflaints, and menaces, 
but tb(‘ protector, secure of the fidelity of the army, despised tl\e feeble efforts 
of their vengeance, and encouraged l^y his vigour the timidity of his coun- 
sellors. strong patrols of infantry and cavalry paraded the stn^ds, dispersing 
every assemblage of pcioplc in the ojicu air, in privahi liouses, and even in 
conventicles ami churches, for the purpose, or under tlu^ jiretext, of devotion. 
The colonel-major and several captains of his own n^giment. \vere cashiered. 

“I,” says Hacker, ^^that had s(irve<l him fourtec^n years, and had com- 
iuanded a regiment seven years, withoui^ any trial or appeal, witli the breath 
of his nostrils I was outed, and lost not only my ])la(*.e but a dear friend to boot. 
Five captains under my command were outed with me, because they could 
not sav that was a house of lords.” « 


At*tho same time several arrests took place: for the conspiracies of which 
he spoke were no fictions. Onnonde was actually in London at this veiy time 
negotiating with the various political parties, and transports were collected 
at Ostend to carry over an^ invading force. But Cromwell had a source of 
intelligence which the royalists little suspected. There was a select band of 
six, named the Sealed Knot, who enjoyed the principal confidence of Charies 
and his court, and were the directors of the royalists in England. Sir Richard 
Willis had most influence in the Scaled Knot, and he was In the pay; of Crom- 
well! For Willis having been arrested one time, Cromwell, it is said, under- 
took to prove to him that it was for the interest of the royalists themselves 
that their plots should be prevented; Willis was, or affected to be, convinced, 
and it was arranged that he should give information, but never be brought 
forward as a witness or required to name any person. For this service he had 
an annual stipend of 200£. 

The protector, therefore, knew of Ormonde^s being in London, aiid when it 
was thought that he had been there long enough, a hint was given him, and he 
hastened to Shoreham and embarked for France. Shortly after, some of the 
members of the Knot and other royalists were arrested, and Sir Henry Slingsby 
Doctor Hewih John Mordaunt brother to Lord Peterborough, Sir Humphrey 
Bennet, and Captain Woodcock were brought to trial before a high court of 
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justice. Slingsby was a gentlemen of advanced age; he had been a prisoner 
at Hull ever since the rising in 1655, in which he had been engaged,; the charge 
against him was his having given the officers of the garrison commissions from 
King Charles. Hewit was an Episcopalian clergyman and an active agent for 
the exiled king. Mordaunt also had distributed commissions. Hewit refused 
to plead, but that availed him not, and he and Slingsby were found guilty. 
Mordaunt was acquitted, the principal witness against him having been bribed 
to abscond. Slingsby was married to the aunt of Lord Fauconberg, and the 
lady Claypole strongly interested herself for Hewit; but the protector would 
hearken to neither daughter nor son-in-law in their favour: they were both 
beheaded (June 8). Bennet and Woodcock were acquitted. While Cromwell 
thus suppressed conspiracy at home, his arms prospered on the Continent .J 


THE BATTLE OF THE DUNES! CAPTURE OF DUNKIRK (1658 A.D.)' 

During the winter, the gains and losses of the hostile armies in Flanders 
had been nearly balanced. If, on the one hand, the duke of York was repulsed 
with loss in his attempt to storm by night the works at Mardyke; on the other, 
the Marshal d'Aumont was made prisoner with fifteen hundred men by the 
Spanish governor of Ostend, who, under the pretence of delivering up the 
place, had decoyed him within the fortifications. In February, tlic oiTensive 
treaty between France and England w'as renew'ed for another year; three 
thousand men, drafted from different regiments, were sent by the protector 
to supply the deficiency in the number of his forces, and the combined army 
opened the campaign with the siege of Duiikirk. Don John, with the consent 
of his mentor, the marquis Caracena, resolved to hazard a battle; and, 
collecting a force of six thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry, 
encamped between the village of Zudeote and the lines of the besiegers. 
But Turenne, aware of the defective organisation of the Spanish armies, 
resolved to prevent the threatened attack; and on the morning of June 4, 
before the Spanish cannon and ammunition had reached the camp, the allied 
force was seen advancing in battle array. Don John hastily placed his 
men along a ridge of sand-hills wdiich extended from the sea-coast to the 
canal, giving the command of the right wing to the duke of York, of the h‘ft 
to the prince of Conde, and reserving the centre to himself. 

The battle was begun by the English, who found themselves opposed to 
their countryman, the duke of York. They were led by Major-General Mor- 
gan; for Lockhart, who acted both as ambassador and commander-in-chief, 
was confined by indisposition to his carriage. Their ardour to distinguish 
themselves in the presence of the two rival nations carried them considerably 
in advance of their allies; but, having halted to gain breath at the foot of the 
opposite sand-hill, they mounted with impetuosity, received the fire of the 
enemy, and, at the point of the pike, drove them from their position. The 
duke immediately charged at the head of the Spanish cavalry; hut one-half 
of his men were mowed down by a well-directed fire of musketry; and James 
himself owed the preservation of his life to the temper of his armour. The 
advantage, however, was dearly purchased : in Lockhari^s regiment scarcel}’ 
an officer remained to take the command. 

By this time the actmn had commenced on the left, where the prince of 
Cond6, after some sharp fighting, was compelled to retreat by the bank of the 
canal. The centre wvas never engaged; for the regiment, on its extreme 
left, seeing itself flanked by the French in pursuit of Cond6, precipitately 
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iibancloned its position; and the example was successively iinit^ited by the 
whole I'nc. But, in the rneanwliile, the duke of York had rallied his broken 
infanu V; and while they faced the English, he charged the latter in flank 
at the Jiead of his company of horse-guards. Though thrown into disorder, 
they continued to fight, employing the butt-ends of their muskets against 
the swords of their adversaries, and in a few minutes several squadrons of 
Trench cavalry arrived to their aid. James was surrounded; and, in despair 
of saving himself by flight, he boldly assumed the character of a French 
officer; rode at the head of twenty troc)p(‘rs toward the right of their army; 
and, carefully threading the different corps, arrived wit'uout (jxciting sus- 
picion at the bank of the canal, by wdiich h(‘ speedily effcjcted his escape to 
Fumes. The victory on the part of the alli(‘s was completes. The Spanish 
cavalry made no effort to protect the retreat of their infantry; every regiment 
of wliich was successively surrounded by the pursuers, and compelled to sur- 
render. By Turenne and his officers tile chief imjrit of this brilliant success 
was cheerfully allotted to the courage and steadiness of the English regiments; 
at Whitehall it was attributed to Ihe prayers of the lord-protector, who, 
on that very day, observed with his council a solemn fast to implore the 
blessing of heaven on the operations of the allied army. 

Unable to oppose their enemies in the flelcl, the Spanish generals proposed 
to I'Ctard their progress by the most obstinate defence of Die different fort- 
resses. The prince do Ligne undertook that of Yprea; the care of Newport, 
Ikuges, and Ostend was committed to the duke of York; and Don John 
n^turned to Brussels to hasten new kwios from the different provinces. With- 
in a fortnight Dunkirk capitulated (June 17th), axid the king of France, 
having taken possession, delivered the keys with his own hand to the English 
ambassador. Gravelines w'aa soon afterwards reduced (Aug. 20th); the 
prince de Ligne suffered himself to be sunnised by the superior activity of 
Turenne; Ypres opened its gates, and all the i;owns on the banks of the Lys 
successively submitted to the conquerors. Seldom, perhaps, had there 
occurred a campaign more disastrous to the Spanish arms. 

CEOMWELL’s MANX DISTRESSES AND DEATH (SEPTEMBBB 3RD, 1668) 

In the eyes of the superficial observer, Cromwell might now appear to 
have reached the zenith of powder and greatness. At home he had discovered, 
defeated, and punished all the conspiracies against him; abroad, his army 
had gained laurels in the field; his fleets swept the seas; his friendship was 
sought by every power; and his mediation was employed in settling the differ- 
ences between both Portugal and Holland, and the king of Sweden and the 
elector of Brandenburg. But, above all, he was now in possession of Dun- 
kirk, the great object of his foreign policy for the last two years. The real 
fact, however, was that his authority in England never rested on a more 
precarious footing than at the present moment; while, on the other hand, 
the cares and an^aoties of government, joined to his apprehensions of personal 
violence, and the pressure of domestic affliction, were rapidly undermining 
his constitution, and hurrying him from the gay and glittering visions of 
ambition to the darkness and silence of the tomb. 

Cromwell was now reduced to that situation which, to the late unfortunate 
monarch, had proved the source of so many calamities. Hia expenditure 
far outran hia income. Though the last parliament had made provision, 
ample provision, as it was then thought, for the splendour of his establish- 
ment, and for all the charges of the war, he had already contracted enormous 
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debts; his exchequer was frequently drained to the last shilling; and his 
ministers were compelled to go a-begging — such is the expression of the 
secretary of state — for the temporary loan of a few thousand pounds, with 
the cheerless anticipation of a refusal. He looked on the army, the greater 
part of which he had quartered in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, as 
his chief — his only support against his enemies; and while the soldiers were 
comfortably clothed and fed, he might with confidence rely on their attach- 
ment; but now that their pay was in arrear, he had reason to apprehend 
that (fiscontent might induce them to listen to the suggestions of those officers 
who sought to simvert his power. On former occasions, indeed, he had 
relieved himself from similar embarrassments by the imposition of taxes by 
his own authority; but this practice was so strongly reprobated in the Humble 
Petition and Advice, and he had abjured it with so much solemnity, that 
he dared not repeat the experiment. He attempted to raise a loan among 
the merchants and capitalists in the city; but his credit and popularity were 
gone; he had, by plmring into war with Spain, cut off one of the most plenti- 
ful sources of profit, the Spanish trade; and the number of prizes made by 
the enemy, amounting to more than a thousand, had ruined many opulent 
houses. 

There remained a third expedient — an apphcation to parliament. But 
Cromwell, fike the first Charles, had learned to dread the very name of a 
parliament.^ Three of these assemblies he had moulded according^ to his own 
plan, and yet not one of them could he render obsequious to his will. Urged, 
however, by the ceaseless importunities of Thurloe, he appointed nixie coun- 
cillora (June 18) to inquire into the means of defeating the intrigues of the 
republicans in a future parliament; the manner of raising a permanent reve- 
nue from the estates of the royalists; and the best metnod of determining 
the succession to the protectorate. But among the nine were two who, 
aware of his increasing infirmities, began to cherish projects of their own 
aggrandisement, and who, therefore, made it their care to perplex and to 
prolong the deliberations. The committee sat three weeks. On the first 
two questions they came to no conclusion; with respect to the third, they 
voted, on a division, that the choice between an elective and an hereditary 
succession was a matter of indifference. Suspicious of their motives, Crom- 
well dissolved the committee (July 8th). But he substituted no council in 
its place; things were allowed to take their course; the embarrassment of 
the treasury increased; and the irresolution of the protector, joined to the 
dangers which threatened the government, shook the confidence of Thurloe 
himself. It v^as only when he looked up to heaven that he discovered a 
gleam of hope, in the persuasion that the God who had befriended Cromwell 
Sirough life, would not desert him at the close of his career. 

To the cares of government must be added his constant dread of assas- 
sination. It is certainly extraordinary that, while so many conspiracies are 
said to have been formed, no attempt was actually made against his person; 
but the fact that such designs had existed, and the knowledge that his death 
was of the first importance to his enemies, convinced him that he could never 
be secure from danger. He multiplied his precautions. We are told that 
he wore defensive armour under his clothes; carried loaded pistols in his 
pockets; sought to remain in privacy; and, when he found it necessary to 

f ive audience, sternly watched the eyes and gestures of those who addressed 
im. He was careful that his ov/n motions should not be known beforehand. 

[* “ It Ifl a singular part of Cromweirs policy that he would neither reign with parliaments 
nor without them.'’] 
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Ilis carriage was filled witli attendants; a numerous escort accompanied 
him; and ho proceeded at full spcHul, fre(iuentl)^ diverging from the road to 
the right or left, and generally ret.urning l)y a diffia’cnt route. In his palace 
h(^ often inspected the nightly watch, changed his bed-chamber, and was 
(vi refill that, besides the principal door, there should be some other egress, 
for the facility of escape. He had often faced death without flinching in 
the field; but his spirit broke under the continual fear of unknown and 
invisible foes. He passed the nights in a state of feverish anxiety; sleep 
tied from his pillow; and for more than a year before his dea% we always 
find tile absence of rest assigned as eitlier the cause which produced, or a 
circumstance which aggravated, his numerous ailments. 

The selfishness of ambition does not exclude tht‘ more kindly feelings of 
domestic affection. Cromwell was sincerely atlacluHl to his children; but, 
among them, lie gave th(^ pn'ference to his daughter Elizabeth Claypole, 
The ni('(‘k disposition of the young woman possessed singular charms for the 
ov(a‘b(au*ing spirit of her father; and her timid piety readily received lessons 
on mystical theology from the superior exiicriencic of they lord-general. The 
following passage from ore of Cromweirs kytters to his daughter ireton, will 
perhaps surprise the reader: ^^Youi sister Claypole is (I trust in mercyc) 
(‘xer(d.s(‘tl with some peyrplexed thoughts, slice sees her owne vanityo and 
carnal miiulc, bewailinge itt, shcc seeks afhu' (as I hope alsoe) that w^li will 
satisfie, and thus to bee a seeker, is to be of the best sect next a finder, and 
such jui OIK! shall every faytlifull humblcy seeker bee at the end. Happie 
seeker, happie finder. Who ever tasted that the Lord is gracious, without 
some sense of self-vanitycy and liadness? Who (yver tasted that graciousness 
of liis, and could goe less(y in deysier, and lessc than pressinge after full enjoy- 
menli? Deere hart presse on: lett not husband, lett not anythinge cool(‘ 
thy affections aftiyr Christ." iiut she was now dying of a most painful and 
internal complaint, imperfectly understood by her physicians; and her grief 
for the loss of her infant child addcnl to the poignancy of her sufferings. 
Cromwell abandoned the business of state that he might hasten to Hampton 
Court, to console his favourite daughter. He frequently visited her, remained 
long in h(yr apartment, and, whenever ho. quitted it, seemed to be absorbed 
in the deepest melancholy. It is not probable that the subject of their 
pri^-ate conversation was exposed to tin* profane ears of strangers. We are, 
howeve.r, told by Clarendon ^ that she expressed to him her doubts of the 
justice of the good old cause, that she exhorted him to restore the sovereign 
imthority to the rightful owner, and that, occasionally, when her mind wjis 
wandering, she ahrmed him by uttering cries of '^blood," and predictions 
of vengeance. 

Elizabeth died August 6th. The protector was already confined to his 
bed with the gout, and, though he had anticipated the event, some days 
(dapsed before be recovered from the shock. A slow fever still remained, 
which was pronounced a bastard tertian. One of his physicians wlaspered 
to another (Aug. 17th), that his pulse was intermittent; the words caught 
the ears of the sick man; he turned pale, a cold perspiration covered his face; 
and, requesting to be placed in bed, he executed his private will The next 
morning he had recovered his usual composure ; and when he received the visit 
of his physician, ordering all his attendants to quit the room but his wife, 
whom he held by the hand, he said to him: ''Do not think that I shall die; 
I am sure of the contrary." Observing the surprise which those words 
excited, he continued: "Say not that I havey lost my reason: I tell you the 
truth. I know it from better authority than any which you can have from 
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Galen or Plippocrates. It is the answer of God liimself to our prayers; not to 
mine alone, bo.t to those of others w'ho have a more intimate interest in him 
than I have.” The same communication was made to Thurloe, and to the 
different members of the protector’s family; nor did it fail to obtain credit 
among men who believed that '' in other instances he had been favoured with 
similar assurances, and that they had never deceived him.” Hence his 
chaplain Goodwin exclaimed, '‘0 Lord, we pray not for his recovery; that 
thou hast granted already; w^hat we now beg is his speedy recovery.” 

In a few days, however, their confidence was shaken. I'or change of air 
he had removed to Whitehall, till the palace of St. James’s should be ready 
for his reception. There on August 28th his fever became a double tertian, 
and his strength rapidly wasted away. Who, it was asked, was to succeed 
him? On the day of his inauguration he had written the name of his successor 
within a cover sealed with the protcctorial arms; but that paper had been 
lost, or purloined, or destroyed. Thurloe undertook to suggest to him a 
second nomination ; but the condition of the protector, who, if we believe him, 
was always insensible or delirious, afforded no opportunity. A suspicion, 
however, existed, that he had private reasons for declining to interfere in so 
delicate a business. 

The 30th of August w’as a tempestuous day: during the night the violence 
of the wind increased till it blew a hurricane. Trees were torn from their 
roots in the park, and houses unroofed in the city. This extraordinary occur- 
rence at a moment when it was thought that the protector was dying, coultl 
not kil of exciting remarks in a superstitious age; and, though the storn. 
reached to the coasts of the Mediterranean, in England it was universally 
referred to the deathbed of the protector. His friends asserted thai God 
wmuld not remove so great a man from this world without previously warning 
the nation of its approaching loss; the cavaliers more maliciously main- 
tained that the devils, the princes of the air,” were congregating over White- 
hall, that they might pounce on the protector’s soul.^ 

On the third night afterwards (Sept. 2nd), Cromwell had a lucid interval of 
considerable duration. It might have been expected that a man of his relig- 
.ious disposition Would have felt some compunctious visitings, when frpm the 
bed of death he looked back on the strange, eventful career of his past life. 
But he had adopted a doctrine admirably calculated to lull and tranquillise 
the misgivings of conscience. ^'Tell me,” said he to Sterry, one of his chap- 
lains, “Is it possible to fall from grace?” “It is not possible,” replied the 
minister. “Then,” exclaimed the dying man, “I am safe; for I know that I 
was once in grace.” Under this impression he prayed, not for himself, but 
for God’s people. “Lord,” he said, “though a miserable and wretched 
creature, I am in covenant with thee through thy grace, and may and will 
come to thee for thy people. Thou hast made me a mean instniment to do 
them some good, and thee service. Many of them set too high a value upon 
me, though others would be glad of my death. Lord, ho* vever thou disposest 
of me, continue, and go on to do good for them. Teach those who look too 
much upon thy instruments, to depend mors upon thyself, and pardon such 
as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they arc thy people too.” 

Early in the following morning, he relapsed inio a state of insensibility. 
It was his fortunate day, the 3rd of September, a circumstance from which 
his sorrowing relatives derived a new source of consolation. It vvas, they 
observed, on the 3rd of September that he overcame the Scots at Dunbar- 

p Von Ranke** notes tliat wlien tlie news of Cromwell's deatli reached Amsterdam, l^ople 
danced in the streets crying, “ The devil is dead I ”] 
n. w. — vor.. XX- n 
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on that day, he also overcame the royalists at Worcester; and on the same 
day, he was destined to overcome his spiritual enemies, and to receive the 
crown of victory in heaven. About four in the afternoon he breathed his 
last, amidst the tears and lamentations of his attendants. Cease to weep,” 
exclaimed the fanatical Sterry, '' you have more reason to rejoice. He was 
your protector here; he will prove a still more powerful protector, now that 
he is with Christ at the right hand of the Father.” With a similar confidence 
in Cromweirs sanctity, though in a somewhat lower tone of enthusiasm, the 
grave and cautious Thurloe announced the event by letter to Henry Crom- 
well the deputy of Ireland. '' Never was there any man so prayed for as he was 
during his sickness, solemn assemblies meeting every day to beseech the Lord 
for the continuance of his life ; so that he is gone to heaven, embalmed with 
the tears of his people, and upon the wings of the prayers of the saints.” 

VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF CROMWKET.; HIS DISSIMULATION: LINGARD 

Till the commencement of the century, when that wonderful man arose, 
who, by the splendour of his victories and the extent of his empire, cast all 
preceding adventures into the shade, the name of Cromwell stood without a 
pe.rallel in the history of civilised Europe, Men looked with a feeling of awe on 
the fortunate indivulual who, without the aid of birth, or wealth, or con- 
nections, was abl(i to seize the government of three powerful kingdoms, and to 
impose the yoke of servitude on the necks of the v(^ry men who nad fought in 
his company to emancipate themselves from the loss arbitrary sway of their 
hereditary sovereign. That he who accomplished this was no ordinary per- 
sonage, all must admit; and yet, on close investigation, we shall discover 
little tlxat was sublime or dazzling in his character.^ Cromwell was not the 
meteor which surprises and astounds by the raj)idity and brilliaricy of its 
course. Cool, cautious, calculating, he stole on with slow and measured jiacc; 
and, while with secret pleasure he toiled up the ascent to greatness, laboured 
to persuad(i the spectators that he was reluctantly borne forward by an 
exterior and resistless force, by the march of events, the necessities of the 
state, the will of the army, and even the decree of the Almighty. ^ He seems 
to have looked upon dissimulation as the perfection o.f human wisdom, and 
to have made it the keystone of the arch on which he built his fortunes. The 
aspirations of his ambition were concealed under the pretence of attachment 
to ^‘the good old cause”; and his secret workings to acquire the sovereignty 
for himself and his family were represented as endeavours to secure for his 
former brethren in arms the blessings of civil and religious freedom, the two 
great objects which originally called them into the field. 

Thus his whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit. He laid his 
plans long beforehand: he studied the views and dispositions of all from 
whose influence he haa any thing to hope or fear; and he employed every 
expedient to win their affections, and to make them the blind unconscious tools 
of his policy. For this purpose ho asked questions, or threw out insinuations 
in their hearing; now kept them aloof with an air of reserve and dignity; now 
put them off their guard by condescension, perhaps by buffoonery ; at one 
time, addressed himself to their vanity or avarice; at another, exposed to 
them with tears (for tears he had at will), the calamities of the nation; and 
then, when he found them moulded to his purpose, instead of assenting^ to 
the advice which he had himself suggested, feigned reluctance, urged objec- 
tions, and pleaded scruples of conscience. At length he yielded] But it was 
not till he had acquired by his resistance the praise of moderation, and the 
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right of attributing his acquiescence to the importunity of others instead of 
his own ambition. 

Exposed as he was to the continued machinations of the royalists and 
levellers, both equally eager to precipitate him from the height to which he 
had attained, Cromwell made it his great object to secure to himself the 
attachment of the army/ To it he owed the acquisition, through it alone 
could he ensure the permanence, of his power. Now, fortunatSy for this 
purpose, that army, composed as never was army before or since, revered in 
the lord-protector what it valued mostly in itself, the cant and practice of 
religious enthusiasm. The superior officers, the subalterns, the privates, all 
held themselves forth as professors of godliness. Ainong thern every public 
breach of morality was severely punished; the exercises of religious worship 
were of as frequent recurrence as those of military duty; in council, the officers 
always opened the proceedings with extemporary prayer; and to implore with 
due solemnity the protection of the Lord of Hosts, was held an indispensable 
part of the preparation for battle. Their cause they considered the cause of 
God; if they fought, it was for his glory; if they conquered, it was by the 
might of his arm. Among these enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he held the first 
place in rank, was also pre-eminent in spiritual gifts. The fervour with 
which he prayed, the unction with which he preached, excited their admira- 
tion and tears. They looked on him as the favourite of God, under the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with communications from heaven; 
and he, on his part, was careful, by the piety of his language, by the strict 
decorum of his court, and by his zeal for the diffusion of godliness, to preserve 
and strengthen such impressions. In minds thus disposed, it was not difficult 
to create a persuasion that the final triumph of “their cause depended on 
the authority of the general under whom they had conquered; while the full 
enjoyment of that religious freedom which they so highly prized rendered 
them less jealous of the arbitrary power which he occasionally assumed. 

On the subject of civil freedom, the protector could not assume so bold a 
tone. He acknowledged, indeed, its importance; it was second oidy to relig- 
ious freedom; but if second, then, in the event of competition, it ought to 
yield to the first. He contended that, under his government, every provision 
had been made for the preservation of the rights of individuals, so far as was 
consistent with the safety of the whole nation. He had reformed the chan- 
cery, he had laboured to abolish the abuses of the law, he had placed learned 
and upright judges on the bench, and he had been careful in all ordinary cases 
that impartial justice should be administered between the parties. Tins 
indeed was true ; but it was also true that by his orders men were arrested and 
committed without lawful cause; that juries were packed; that prisoners, 
acquitted at their trial, were sent into confinement beyond the jurisdiction of 
the courts; that taxes had been raised without the authority of parliament; 
that a most unconstitutional tribunal, the high court of justice, had been 
established; and that the major-generals had been invested with powers the 
most arbitrary and oppressive. These acts of despotism put him on his 
defence; and in apology he pleaded, as every despot will plead, rea^ns of 
state, the necessity of sacrificing a part to preserve the whole, and his^ con- 
viction, that a “people blessed by God, the regenerated ones of several judg- 
ments forming the flock and lambs of Christ, would prefer their safety to their 
passions, and their real security to forms.” Nor was this reasoning addressed 

The Venetian ambassador Saffrcdo** observes that during the protectorate, London wore 
the appearance of a e^rrison town, where nothings was to be seen hut the marching of soldiers, 
nothing to he heard but the sound of drums and trumpets.] 
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in vain to men ivho had surrendered their judgments into his keeping, and 
who felt little for the wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs Avore repre- 
sented necessary for their own welfare. 

Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion as well 
as in politics; and that, Avhen he condescended to act the i)art of the saint, he 
assumed for interested purposes a (character which he otherwise despised. Ikit 
this supposition is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his lihi. Long before 
he turned his altention to the disputes between the king amt the parliament, 
religious enthusiasm had made a deep impression on his mind; it continually 
mauif(\sted itself during his long career, both in the senate and the lieldj and 
it AA'as strikingly displayed in his speeches and prayers <n_i th(‘ last (wening of 
his life. It should, however, be observed, that ho made his n'ligioii harmonise 
with his ambition. If he b(dieved that the causes in which he had embarked 
wtis the cause of God, lie also believed that God had choscai him to be the 
siicecvssful ('liampiou of that cause. Thus the honour of God was identified 
witli his own advaacenuait, and the arts, which his policy suggi'sted, were 
saiUitifiiMl in his eyes by the ulterior object at which ho ainual the diffusion 
of godliness, and the establishment of the reign of Christ among mankind.^ 


The Opinion of a Conleviporary Eoyali.^t, Lord Clarendon 

He was om^ of those men, qim vituperare ne vdmici quideni possunt, nisi 
vt simnl latidcnl; ^‘whom his very enemies could not corukmin without com- 
mending him at the same time’’; for ho could never have done half that 
miscluef Avithoiff. great parts of courage, industry, and judgnumt. He must 
have had a wonderful understanding in the natures and humours of men, and 
as great a dexterity in applying them; who, from a private and obscure birth 
(though of a goD<l family) without interest or CBt-ate, alliance or friendship 
could raise himself to such rv height., and compound and knead such opposite 
nn<l contradictory tempers, humours, and interests into a consistence, that 
contributed to his designs, and to their own destruction; whilst himself grew 
insensibly powerful enough to cut off those by whom he had climbed, in the 
instant that they projected to demolish their own building. Wbat was said 
of Ciima may very justly be said of him: ''He attempted those things which 
no good man durst have ventured on; and achieved those in which none but 
a valiant and great man could have succeeded.’’ Without doubt, no man 
^Adth more wickedness ever attempted anytliing, or brought to pass what he 
desired more wickedly, more in the face and contempt of religion, and moral 
honesty: yet wickedness as great as his could never nave accomplished those 
desigas, without the assistance of a great spirit, an admirable circumspection, 
and sagacity, and a most magnanimous resolution. 

When he appeareil first in the parliament, he seemed to have a person in 
no degree gracious, no ornament of discourse, none of those talents which use 
to conciliate the affections of the stander by: yet as he grew into place and 
authority, his parts seemed to be raised, as if he had concealed faculties, till he 
had occasion to use them; and when he was to act the part of a great man, 
he did it without any indecency, notwithstanding the w^ani of custom. In all 
other matters, which did not concern the life of ms jurisdiction, he seemed to 
have great reverence for the law, rarely inteijiosing between party and party. 
Ar he proceeded with this kind of indignation, and haughtiness, with those 
who Avere refractory, and durst contend with his greatness, so towards all who 
complied with his good pleasure, and courted his protection, he used great 
civility, generosity, and bounty. 
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To reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, to an entire obedience 
to all his dictates; to awe, and govern those nations by an army that was 
indevoted to him, and wished his ruin, was an instance of a very prodigious 
address- But his greatness at home, was but a shadow of the glory he had 
abroad. It was hard to discover, which feared him most, Prance, or Spain, or 
the Low Countries, where his friendship was current at the value he put upon 
it. As they did all sacrifice their honour and their interest, to his pleasure, so 
there is nothizig he could have demanded, that either of them would have 
denied him. 

To cunclude his character, Cromwell was not so far a man of blood, as to 
follow Machiavehs method; which prescribes upon a total alteration of gov- 
ernment, as a thing absolutely necessary, to cut olf all the heads of those, and 
extirpate their families, who are friends to the old one. It was confidently 
reported, that, in the council of officem it was more tlxan once proposcnl, 
''that there might be a general massacre of all the royal party, as the only 
expedient to secure the government, but that Cromwell would never consent 
to it'’; it may be, out of too great a contempt of his enemies. In a word, as 
he was guilty of many crimes against which damnation is denounced, and for 
which hell-fire is prepared, so he had some good qualities which have caused 
the memory of some men in all ages to be celebrated; and he will be looked 
upon by posterity as a brave, wicked man."^ 

A Geimcui Edirnate of CroimoelVs Influence on Evwpe (Von Ranke) 

The next generation execrated Cromwell as a monster of villainy: but 
posterity has declared him one of the greatest of the race of man. To him 
was given the marvellous honour of breaking through the sacred circle which 
restricts the common citizen of European countries. Clothed with royal 
authority, and needing no superior’s approval — for unlike Richelieu he was 
not forced to persuade a royal master or burrow in cabinet plots — Cromwell 
forced his way into the history of the world. He had the self control to refuse 
the very crown. He felt the necessity of coercing all the forces of the nation 
Into obedience to his will; yet the supreme power for its own sake was not his 
end. It was the means to establishment of those ideals of religious liberty as 
conceived by the Protestants, of civil order and national independence which 
filled his whole soul. 

If we inquire what remained of Cromwell's work, we shall not find our 
answer in specific national and constitutional institutions. We are not sure 
that he planned the continuance of his own powers; neither his house of lords 
nor his commons was fated to survive: neither the army he oiganisetl nor the 
separatist movement he began. Time swept all this away. None the less his 
influence was rich in results of importance. 

The dream of uniting the three kingdoms in Protestantism had floated 
before his predecessor, the earl of Somerset; Cromwell realised it brilliantly. 

For general European history nothing is more important than CromwelFs 
direction of English energies against Spain. It was peculiarly his own idea : 
the commonwealth would hardly have done it. As a result the European 
system developed from the dynastic sway of the Burgundo-Austrian family 
dominant for nearly two centuries, was driven from their field Thus the 
English people and their navy won a place of importance. Cromwell did not 
create the English navy; indeed its chiefs were opposed to him; yet Ixe gave 
it its most powerful impulse. Wc have seen how stoutly it gained power in 
all parts of the world. The coasts of Europe felt the weight of English 
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weapons. Settlements were frequently suggested for the Italian and even 
the German coasts, and actually gained in the Netherlands. They said that 
the key of the continent hung at Cromweirs girdle. Holland against her will 
was forced to bow to English policy. Portugal yielded for the sake of her 
very existence. England could wait with calm any future developments on 
the continent. ^ The influence of France had saved Protestantism from destruc- 
tion, yet kept it subordinate. It was through Cromwell that Protestantism 
rose to independence among the world "powers. Like most extraordinary 
natures Cromwell died little understood, and rather hated than loved,& 

Cromwell as the Typical Englishnian 

Gardiner »» ascribes to Grom well practical universality of mind, comprising 
all the incongruities of human nature; but this very fact, ho thinks, dis- 
tinguishes tho Protector as symbolising the traits of the English people. He 
does not hesitate to pronounce Cromwell, with all his moral and physical 
audacity, with all his tendorncss and spiritual yearnings, in the world of 
action what Bhakospoaro was in tho world of thought, tho greatest because 
th© most typical Englishman of all time.” 

Nicholson, speaking in similar vein, declares that “Croixiwell's own 
prophetic hope is attaining fulfilment. ^ J know God has boon abovo all ill 
reports, and will in his own timo vindicate mo,' ” Ho citos with approval 
the words of Milton : In speaking of a man so groat, and who has deserved 
so signally of this commonwcaltn, I shall have done nothing if I merely 
acquit him of having committed any crime, ospocially since it concerns, not 
only tho commonwealth, but mysolif individually , as one so closely conjoined 
in tho same infamy, to show to all natiions and ages, as far as I can, tho 
supremo oxcellcnco of his character, and his supremo worthiness of all 
nvaiso!” Modern estimates uphold this verdict of a contemporary. John 
Morloy<> is indeed disposed to regard tho comparison of Cromwell with 
Charles V, or Louis XIV, or Napoleon, as “a hyperbole which docs him 
both loss than justice and more”; but he agrees with Gumot,/ that we are 
near to tho truth if we count Cromwell, William III, and Washington ac 
chiefs and representatives of sovereign crises that have settled the destinies 
of nations.” And perhaps in all history it would bo difficult to find three 
names better fitted to stand together than those. » There is no severer tost 
of a man's character than the use he makes of absolute power. Tried by 
this tost Cromwell bears comparison favourably with any of the greatest 
names in history. Elevated into supremacy, regal save only in name, he 
still preserved the plain simplicity of his former life. Armed with more 
than regal power, he limited himself within the strict bounds of necessity. 
Personally ho cared little for the outward shows of royalty, but he stinted no 
pomp or ceremony so far as^ it seemed to involve the nation’s dignity. 
Too groat to be jealous or vindictive for himself, he was swift and stern 
in crushing the enemies of public tranquillity. He was truly a terror to all 
evil-doers, a praise to them that did well. He fostered learning, though 
himself not learned, and allied with some to whom learning was profanity. 

If there was a man in England who excelled in any faculty or science, the 
Protector would find him out, and reward him according to his merit,” 
The head of a triumphant cause, he was so little of a fanatic that he tolerated 
all sects, so long as they meddled not to disturb tho state. His large and 
healthy spirit was bound by no party sympathies, but yearned towards all 
good men, of whatever name. At an era when toleration was looked upon 
by many as foolish in politics and criminal in religion, he stood out in 
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glorious prominence as the earnest advocate of the rights of conscience, 
and proclaimed all men answerable to God alone for their faith. Popery 
and prelacy he proscribed, on grounds political rather than religious ; to the 
adherents of both he showed private lenity; under his rule men no more 
suffered at the stake or the pillory. 

So far did his thoughts reach beyond his age, that he desired, and 
earnestly attempted, to extend the rights of citizenship to the outcast and 
persecuted J ews. Himself the greatest, “ the most English of Englishmen ” 
— ^he was determined that England should be the greatest of states. He 
encouraged trade, planted colonies, made wise peace with whom he would, 
or waged just and successful war. All Europe trembled at his voice, and 
the flag of Britain thenceforth waved triumphant over every sea. In fine, 
considering the comparative position of Britain in the times that preceded 
and followed him, the circumstances of his life and the difficulties with 
which he had to contend, making all allowance for his errors and his failings, 
he was a man for all ages to admire, for all Britons to honour in proud 
remembrance. No royal name, at least since Alfred'^s, is more worthy of our 
veneration than that of the “ Usurper,” Oliver Cromwell.'^ 


Lord Macaulay's Comparison of Cromwell with Caesar and Napoleon 

At Naseby, in the very crisis of his fortune, Charles I's want of self-posses- 
sion spread a fatal panic through his army. A Scotch nobleman, it seems, 
begged the king not to run upon his death, took hold of his bridle, and turned 
his horse round. No man who had much value for his life would have tried 
to perform the same friendly office on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 

The death of Charles and the strong measures which led to it raised Crom- 
well to a height of power fatal to the infant commonwealth. No men occupy 
so splendid a place in history as those who have founded monarchies on the 
ruins of republican institutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is assuredly 
of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In nations broken to the curb, in 
nations long accustomed to be transferred from one tyrant to another, a man 
without eminent qualities may easily gain supreme power. The defection 
of a troop of guards, a conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tumult, might place an 
indolent senator or a brutal soldier on the throne of the Roman world. But a 
community which has heard the voice of truth and experienced the pleasures 
of liberty, in which the merits of statesmen and of systems are freely can- 
vassed, in which obedience is paid, not to persons huyto laws, in which magis- 
trates are regarded, not as the lords, but as the servants of the public, in 
which the excitement of party is a necessary of life, in which political warfare 
is reduced to a system of tactics; such a community is not easily reduced to 
servitude. Beasts of burden may easily be managed by a new master. But 
will the wild ass submit to the bonds? Will the unicorn serve and abide by 
the crib? Will leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The mythological 
conqueror of the east, whose enchantments reduced wild beasts to the t^m^ 
ness of domestic cattle, and who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, is 
but an imperfect type of those extraordinary minds which have thrown a spell 
on the fierce spirits of nations unaccustomed to control, and have compelled 
raging factions to obey their reins and swell their triumph. The enterprise, 
be it good or bad, is one which requires a truly great man. It demands cour- 
age, activity, energy, wisdom, firmness, conspicuous virtues, or vices so splen- 
did and alluring as to resemble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking form a very small 
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and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, hears of freedom, kings 
among citusens, citizens among kings, they ‘unite 'in thems(dves the charac- 
teristics of the system which springs from them, and those of the system from 
which they have sprung. Their reigns shine with a double light, the last and 
dearest ray of departing freedom mingled with the*, first and brightest glories 
of the empire in its dawn. 

In this class three men stand pre-eminent, Ciesar, Cromwell, and Bona- 
parte. The highest place in this remarkable i>riumvirai(' belongs uncloubteclly 
to Ca'sar. He united the talents of Jk)naparte to tlmsc of (Vomwcll; and he 
possessed also, what neither Cromwell nor Bonn.parte possessecl, learning, 
taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments ami the manners of an accomplished 
gentleman. 

Betwee!! Cromwell and Napoleon Ilallam/^ has instituted a parallel, 
scarcely less ingenious than that which Burk(‘ <7 has drawn between Richard 
Ooeur de Lion and Charles XII of Sweden. In this parallel, however, and 
indeed throughout his work, wc think that he hardly gives Cromwell fair 
measure. ^‘Cromwell,’' says he, ‘Har unlike his antitype, never showed any 
signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to place his naiown on that noblest 
basis, the amelioration of social institutions.^’ The difference in this respect, 
we conceive, was not in the character of the men, but in the character of the 
revolutions by means of which they rose to power. The civil war in England 
had been undertaken to defend and restore; the republicans of France set 
themselves to destroy. In England, the principles of the common law had 
never been disturbed, and most even of its forms had been held sacred. In 
France, the law and its minister had been swept away together. In France, 
therefore, legislation necessarily became the first liusiness of the first settled 
government which rose on the ruins of the old system. The admirers of Inigo 
Jones have always maintained that his works are inferior to those of Sir 
Ohristoplier Wren, only because the great fire of London gave Wren such a 
fkdd for the display of his powers as no architect in the history of the world 
<weT possessed. Similar allowance must be made for Oornwell. If he erected 
little that was new, it Avas because there had been no general devastation to 
clear a space for him. As it was, he rofonned the representative system in a 
moat judicious manner. He rendered the administration of justice uniform 
throughout the island. Wc will quote a passage from his speech to the par- 
liament in September, 1656, which contains, we think, simple and rude as the 
diction is, stronger indications of a legislative mind, than are to be found in the 
whole range of orations delivered on such occasions before or since. 

“There is one general grievance in the nation. It is the law. I think, I 
may say it, I have as eminent judges in this land as have been had, or that the 
nation has had for these many years. Truly, I could be particular as to the 
executive part, to the administration; but that would trouble you. But the 
truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws that will be in your power 
to alter^ To hang a man for sixpence^ threepence, I know not what — to 
hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the ministration of the law through 
the ill framing of it. I have known in my experience abominable murders 
quitted; and to see men lose their lives for petty matters! This is a thing 
that God will reckon for; and I wish it may not lie upon this nation a day 
longer than you have an opportunity to give a remedy; and I hope I shall 
cheerfully join with you in it.” 

Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to rank Cromwell with 
Napoleon as a general, yet “his exploits were as much above the level of his 
contemporaries, and more the effects of an original uneducated capacity.” 
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Bonaparte was trained in the best military schools; the army wdiich he led to 
Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. CroinweU passed his youth and 
the prime of his manhood in a civil situation. He never looked on war till he 
was more than forty years old. He had first to form himself, and then to 
form his troops. Out of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and the 
best disciplined, the most orderly in peace, and the most terrible in war, that 
Europe had seen. He called this body into existence. He led it to conquest. 
He never fought a battle without gaining it. He never gained a battle with- 
out annihilating the force opposed to him. Yet his victories w^ere not of the 
highest glory of his military system. The respect which his troops paid to 
property, their attachment to the laws and religion of their country, ^ their 
submission to the civil power, their temperance, their intelligence, their indus- 
try, are without parallel. It was after the Restoration that the spirit which 
their great leader had infused into them was most sigpaHy displayed. At the 
command of the established government, an established government w^hich 
had no means of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose backs no 
enemy had ever seen, either in domestic or in continental w^ar, laid down their 
anns, and retired into the mass of the people, thenceforward to be distin- 
guished only by superior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in the pursuits of 
peace, from the other members of the community which they had saved. 

In the general spirit and character of his administration, w^e think Cromw^ell 
far superior to Napoleon. ^Hn civil government,” says Hallani, ''there can 
]je no adequate parallel betw’een one who had sucked only the dregs of a 
besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy 
were open.” These expressions, it seems to us, convey the highest eulogium on 
our great countryman. Reason and philosophy did not teach tlie conqueror 
of Europe to command his passions, or to pursue, as a first object, the happi- 
ness of his people. They did not prevent him from risking his fame and his 
power in a frantic contest against the principles of human nature and the laws 
of the physical world, against the rage of the winter and the liberty of the sea. 
They did not exempt him from the influence of that most pernicious of super- 
stitions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not preserve him from the inebri- 
ation of prosperity, or restrain him from indecent querulousness in adversity. 
On the other hand, the fanaticism of Cromwell never urged him on impracti- 
cable undertakings, or confused his perception of the public good. 

Our countryman, inferior to Bonaparte in invention, was far superior to 
him in wisdom. The French emperor is among conquerors what Voltaire is 
among writers, a miraculous child. His splendid genius w’as frequently 
clouded by fits of humour as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the 
nursery, who quarrels with his food, and dashes his playthings to pieces. 
Cromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
masculine and full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intellectual 
health, which, if our national partiality does not mislead us, has peculiarly 
characterised the great men of England. 

N ever was any ruler so conspicuously born for sovereignty. The cup which 
has intoxicated almost all others sobered him. His spirit, restless from its 
own buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon as it 
liad reached the level congenial to it. Rapidly as his fortunes grew, his mind 
expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private citizen, he was a great 
general; he was a still greater prince. Napoleon had a theatrical manner, in 
which the coarseness of a revolutionary guard-room was blended with the 
ceremony of the old court of Versailles, Cromwell, by the confession even of 
his enemies, exhibited in his demeanour the simple and natural nobleness of a 
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man neither ashamed of his origin nor vain of his elevation, of a man who had 
found his proper place in society, and who felt secure that ho was competent 
to fill it. Easy, even to familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned, he 
was punctilious only for his country. His own character lie left to take care 
of itself; he felt it to be defended by his victories in war, and liis reforms in 
peace. But he was a jealous and implacable guardian of the public honour. 
He suffered a crazy Quaker to insult him in the gallery of Whitehall, and 
revenged himself only by liberating him and giving him a dinner. But he was 
prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge the blood of a private English- 


man. 

No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the best 
qualities of the middling orders, so strong a sympathy with the feelings and 
interests of his people. He was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures; but 
ho had a high, stout, honest, English heart. Hence it was that he loved to 
surround his throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence it was that he 
allowed so larger a share of political liberty to Iiis subjects, and that, even when 
an opposition dangerous to his power and to his person almost compelled him 
to govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ from which, at a 
more favourable season, free institutions might spring. We firmly believe 
that, if his first parliament had not commenced its debates by disputing his 
title, his govcjrnment would have been as mild at home as it was energetic and 
able abroad. Ho was a soldier; lie had risen by war. Had his ambition been 
of an impure or selfish kind, it would have been easy for him to plunge his 
country into continental hostilities on a largo scale, and to dazzle the restless 
factions which he ruled, by the splendour of his victories. Some of his enemies 
have sneeringly remarked, that in the successes obtained under his adminis- 
tration ho had no personal share; as if a man who had raised himself from 
obscurity to empire solely by his military talents could have any unworthy 
reason for shrinking from military enterprise. This reproach is his highest 
glory. In the success of the English navy he could have no selfish interest, 
its triumphs added nothing to liia fame; its increase added nothing to his 
means of overawing his enemies; its great leader was not his friend. Yet he 
took a peculiar pleasure in encouraging that noble service which, of all the 
instruments employed by an English government, is the most impotent for 
mischief, and the most powerful for good. He placed England at the head 
of the Protestant interests, and in the first rank of Christian powers. But 
he did not squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest ner with that 
simremacy which no power, in the modem system of Europe, can safely 
affect, or can long retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did not carry the 
banners of the commonwealth in triumph to distant capitals, if he did not 
adorn Whitehall with the spoils of the^ Stadthouse and the Louvre, if he did 
not portion out Flanders ana Germany into principalities for his kinsmen and 
his generals, he did not, on the other hand, see his country overrun by the 
armies of nations which his ambition had provoked. He did not drag out the 
last years of his life an exile and a prisoner, in an unhealthy climate and under 
an ungenerous gaoler, raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, and 
brooding over visions of departed glory. He went down to his ^ave in the 
fulness of power and fame; and he left to his son an authority which any man 
of ordinary firmness and prudence would have retained. 

But for the weakness of that foolish Ishbosheth, the opinions which we have 
been expressing would, we believe, now have formed the orthodox creed of 
good Englishmen. We roight now be writing under the government of his 
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highness Oliver the Fifth or Richard the Fourth, protector, by the grace of 
God, of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the domin- 
ions thereto belonging. The form of the great founder of the dynasty, on 
horseback, as when he led the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he took 
the mace from the table of the commons, would adorn our squares and over- 
look our public offices from Charing Cross; and sermons in his praise would 
be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of September, by court-chaplains, 
guiltless of the abomination of the surplice. 

But, though his memory has not b^n taken under the patronage of any 
party, though every device has been used to blacken it, though to praise him 
would long have been a punishable crime, truth and merit at last prevail 
Cowards who had trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of office who, 
like Downing, had been proud of the honour of lacqueying his coach, might 
insult him in loyal speeches and addresses. Venal j^ts might transfer to the 
king the same eulogies, little the worse for wear, which they had bestowed on 
the protector. A fickle multitude might crowd to shout and scoff roimd the 
gibbeted remains of the greatest prince and soldier of the age. But when the 
Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant in his own palace, when the con- 
quests which had been won by the armies of Cromwell were sold to pamper 
the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent to fight under foreign ban- 
ners, against the independence of Europe and the Protestant religion, many 
honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had never suffered his 
country to be ill used by any but himself. It must indeed have been difficult' 
for any Englishman to see the salaried viceroy of France, at the most impor- 
tant crisis of his fate, sauntering through his harem, yawning and talking non- 
sense over a dispatch, or beslobbering his brother and his courtiers in a fit of 
maudlin affection, without a respectful and tender remembrance of him before 
whose genius the young pride of Louis and all the veteran craft of Mazarin had 
stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain on the land and Holland on the sea, 
and whose imperial voice Lad arrested the sails of the Libyan pirates and the 
persecuting fixes of Rome.’' 


Carlyle^ s Eulogium 

As things became gradually manifest, the character of the Puritans began 
to clear itself. Their memories were, one after another, taken down from the 
gibtet; nay a certain portion of them are now, in these days, as good as canon- 
ised. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane himself, are 
admitted to be a kmd of Heroes; political Conscript Fathers, to whom in no 
small degree we owe what makes us a free England: it would not be safe for 
anybody to designate these men as wicked now. Few Puritans of note but 
find their apologists somewhere, and have a certain reverence paid them by 
earnest men. One Puritan, I think, and almost he alone, our poor Cromwell, 
seems to hang yet on the gibbet, and finds no hearty apologist anywhere. Him 
neither saint nor sinner will acquit of CTeat wickedness, A man of ability, 
infoite talent, courage, and so forth; but he betrayed the Cause. Selfish 
ambition, dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, coarse, hyj^critical Tartuffe; tunn- 
ing all that noble Stru^le for constitutional Liberty into a sorry farce played 
for his own benefit: tms and worse is the character they give of Cromwell 
And then there come contrasts with Washington and others; above all, with 
these noble Pyms and Hampdens, whose noble work he stole for himself, and 
ruined into a futility and deformity. 

For my own share, far be it from me to say or insinuate a word of disparage- 
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mont against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym; whom I believe to 
have been right worthy and useful men. They are very noble men, these; 
step along in their stately way, with their measured euphemisms, philosophies, 
parliamentary eloquences, Ship-moneys, MomnMes of Man; a most consti- 
tutional, unblamable, dignified sot of men. But the heart remains cold before 
tliem; the -fancy alone endeavours to get-up some womhip of them. One 
loaves all these Nobilities standing in thenr niches of honour : the rugged out- 
cast Cromwell, he is the man of them all in whom one still finds human stuff. 
The great savage Baresark: he could write no euphemistic Monarchy of Man; 
<lid not speak, did not work with glib regularity; had no straight story to tell 
for himself anywhere. But he stood bare, not cased in euphemistic coat-of- 
mail; he grappled like a giant, face to face, heart to heart, with the naked 
truth of things! That, after all, is the sort of man for one. I plead guilty to 
valuing such a man beyond all other sorts of men. Smootlishaven Rcspecta- 
Laliti(‘S not a few one finds, that are not good for much. Small timnks to a 
man for keeping his hands clean, who would not touch the work but with 
glov(‘S on! 

From of old, I will confess, this theory of Oromweirs falsity has been ia- 
enxlible to me. Nay I cannot believe the like, of any Great Man whatever. 
Multitudes of Great Men figures in History as false, Bclfisli rncm; but if wo will 
consider it, they are but figures for us, unintelligible shatiows; we do not see 
Into them as men that could have existed at all Can a griMit soul be nossiblo 
without a conscience in it, the essence of all real souls, great or small? No, 
we cannot figure Cromwell as a Falsity and Fatuity; the longer I study him 
and liis career, I bedieve this the less. Why sliould we? There is no evidence 
of it. Is it not strange that, after all the mountains of calumny this man has 
b(?en subject to, after b<dng reprcKented as the very prince of liars, who never, 
or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always somci cunning eounlcrfeit of truth, 
then^ shouki not yet have ben^n oihj faJsidiood brought clearly home to him? 
A prince of liars, and no lie spoken by him. Not one that I could yet get 
sight of. 

Looking at the man’s life with our own eyes, it seems to me, a very different 
hypothesis suggests itself. What little we know of his earlier obscure yiuirs, 
(lifetorted as it has come down to us, does it not all betoken an earnest, affec- 
tionate, sincere kind of man? His nervous melancholic temperament indi- 
cates rather a seriousness too deep for him. His successes in Parliament, his 
successes through the war, are honest successes of a bravo man; who has more 
resolution in the heart of him, more light, in the head of him than other men. 
His prayers to God: his spoken thanks to the God of Victory, who had pre- 
served him safe, and earned him forward so far, through thc^ furious clash of a 
world all set in conflict, through desperate-looking eiivelopments at Dunbar; 
through the death-hail of so mai^y battles; mercy after mercy; to the crown- 
ing mercy’' of Worcester fight: all this is good ami genuine for a deep-hearted 
Ciuvinistic Cromwell Only to vain unbelieving Cavaliers, worshipping not 
God but their own ^‘lovelocks," frivolities and formalities, living quite apart 
from contemplations of God, living without God in the world, need it seem 
hypocritical . 

Nor will his participation in the king's death involve him in condemnation 
with us. It is a stem business killing of a King! But if you once go to war 
with him, it lies there; this and all else lies there. Once at war, you have 
made wager of battle with him: it is he to die, or else you. Reconciliation is 
problematic; may be possible, or, far more likely, is impossible. It is now 
pretty generally admitted tliat the parliament, having vanquished Charles 
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Fjrst, had no way of making py tenable arrangement with him. The large 
Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were most anxious 
to do so; anxious indeed as for their own existence; but it could not be. The 
imhappy Charles, in those final Hampton CoTirt negotiations, shows himself as 
a man fatally incapable of being dealt with. 

The Presbyterians, in their despair, were still for believing Charles, though 
found false, unbelievable again and again. Not so Cromwell: ''For all our 
fighting,’^ says he, “we are to have a little bit of paper?” No! 

In fact, everywhere we have to note the decisive practical eye of this man ; 
how he drives towards the practical and practicable; has a genuine insight into 
what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does not belong to a false man. 

Cromwell’s Ironsides were the embodiment of this insight of his; men 
fearing God; and without any other fear. No more conclusively genuine set 
of fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of any other land. 

Neither will we blame greatly that word of Cromwell’s to them; whicli 
was so blamed : “ If t he King should meet me in battle, I would kill the King. ' ’ 
Why not? These words were spoken to men who stood as before a Higher 
than Kings. They had set more than their own lives on the cast. 

Poor Cromwell — great Cromwell! The inarticulate Prophet; Prophet 
who could not speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter himself, with his 
savage depth, with his wild sincerity; and he looked so strange, among^ the 
elegant Euphemisms, dainty little Falldands, didactic Chillingworths, diplo- 
matic Clarendons! Consider him. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, visions 
of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost semi-madness; and yet such a clear 
determinate man’s-energy in the heart of that. A kind of chaotic man. The 
ray as of pure starlight and fire, working in such an element of boundless hypo- 
chondria, unformed black of darkness! And yet withal this hypochondria, 
what was it but the vei*y greatness of the man? The depth and tenderness of 
his wild affections ; the quantity of sympathy he had with things — the 
quantity of insight he would yet get into the heart of things, the mastery he 
w^ould yet get over things: this was his hypochondria. The man’s misery, as 
man’s misery always does, came of his greatness. 

In fact there are two errors, widely prevalent, which pervert to the very 
basis our judgments formed about such men as Cromwell; about their “ambi- 
tion,” “falsity,” and suchlike. The first is what I might call substituting the 
goal of their career for the course and starting-point of it. The vulgar His- 
torian of a Cromwell fancies that he had determined on being Protector of 
England, at the time when he was ploughing the marsh lands of Cambridge- 
shire. His career lay all mapped-out: a program of the whole drama; which 
he then step by step dramatically unfolded, with all manner of cunning, decep- 
tive dramaturgy, as he went on — the hollow, scheming vTtoHpittf^ or 
play-actor, that he was! This is a radical perversion; all but universal in 
such cases. And think for an instant how different the fact is! How much 
does one of us foresee of his own life? Short way ahead of us it is aU dim; an 
unwound skein of possibilities, of apprehensions, attemptabilitias, '';ague- 
looming hopes. This Cromwell had not Ms life lying all in that fashion of 
Program, which he needed then, with that unfathomable cunning of his, only 
to enact dramatically, scene after scene ! Not so. We see it so ; but to him it 
was in no measure so. Wliat absurdities would fall away of themselves, were 
this one undeniable fact kept honestly in view by History! 

But a second error, which I think the generality commit, refers to this 
same “ambition” itself. We exaggerate the ambition of great men; we mis- 
take what the nature of it is. Great Men are not ambitious in that sense; he 
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is a small poor man that is ambitious so. Examine the man who lives in 
misery because he does not shine above other men; who goes about producing 
himself, pruriently anxious about his gifts and claims; struggling to force 
everybody, as it were begging everybody for God’s sake, to acknowledge him a 
great man, and set him over the heads of men! Such a creature is among the 
wretchedest sights seen imder this sim. 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes: Hume,® and a multitude 
following him, come upon me here with an admission that Cromwell was sin- 
cere at first; a sincere Fanatic ” at first, but gradually became a “ Hypocrite ” 
as things opened round him. This of the Fanatic-Hypocrite is Hume’s theory 
of it ; extensively applied since — to Mahomet and many others. Think of it 
seriously, you will find something in it; not much, not all, very far from all. 
Sincere hero hearts do not sink in this miserable manner. I will venture to 
say that such never befell a great deep Cromwell; I think, never. Nature’s 
own lion-hearted Son; Antjeus-like, his strength is got by touching the 
Earth, his Mother; lift him up from the Earth, lift him up into Hypocrisy, 
Inanity, his strength is gone. We will not assert that Cromwell was an immacu- 
la,te man; that he fell into no faults, no insincerities among the rest. He was 
no dilettante professor of “perfections,” immaculate conducts.” He was a 
rugged Orson, rending his rough way through actual true work — doubtless 
with many a fail therein. Insincerities, faults, very many faults daily and 
hourly: it was too w^ell known to him; known to God and him! Cromwell’s 
last w’ords, as he lay waiting for death, are those of a Christian heroic man. 
Broken prayers to God, that He would judge him and this Cause, He since 
man could not, in justice yet in pity. They are most touching words. He 
breathed out his wild, great soul, its toils and sins all ended now, into the 
presence of his Maker, in this manner. 

I, for one, will not call the man a Hypocrite! Hypocrite, mummer, the 
life of him a mere theatricality; empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts 
of mobs? The man had made obscurity do very well for him till his head was 
gray; and now he was, there as he stood recognised unblamed, the virtual 
King of England. Cannot a man do without King’s Coaches and Cloaks? 
Is it such a blessedness to have clerks forever pestering you with bundles of 
papers in red tape? A simple Diocletian prefers planting of cabbages; a 
George Washington, no very immeasurable man, does the like. One would 
say, it is what py genuine man could do; and would do. The instant his real 
work were out in the matter of Kingship — away with it! 

One is sorry for Cromwell in his old days. His complaint is incessant of 
the heavy burden Providence has laid on him. Heavy; which he must 
bear till death. Old Colonel Hutchinson, ^ as his wife relates it, Hutchinson, 
his old battlemate, coming to see him on some indispensable business much 
against his will._ Cromwell “follows him to the door,” in a most fraternal, 
domestic, conciliatory style; begs that he wpld be reconciled to him, his old 
brother in arms; says how much it pieves him to be misunderstood, deserted 
by true fellow-soldiers, dear to him from old: the rigorous Hutchinson, 
cased in his Republican formula, sullenly goes his way. And the man’s head 
now white; his strong arm growing weary with its long work ! I think always 
too of his poor Mother, now verv old, living in that Palace of his* a rigfit, 
brave woman; as indeed they lived ail an honest God-fearing Household 
there: if she heard a shot go-off, she thought it was her son killed. He had 
to come to her at least once a day, that she might see with her own eyes that 
he was yet living. The poor old Mother! What had this man gained; what 
had he gained? He had a life of sore strife and toil, to his last day. Fame, 
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ambition, place in History? His dead body was hung in chains; his ''place 
in History — place in History forsooth! has been a place of i^ominy, accu- 
sation, blackness and disgrace; and here, this day, who knows if it is not rash 
in me to be among the first that ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave 
and liar, but a genuinely honest man! Peace to him. Did he not, in spite 
of all, accomplish much for us? We walk smoothly over his great rough heroic 
life; step-over his body sunk in the ditch there. We need nor spurn it, as we 
step on it! Let the Hero rest. It was not to men’s judgment that he ap- 
pealed; nor have men judged him very welL^ 
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When revolutions are verghiff towards their decline, it is a melan- 
choly, but most instructive study to watch the disappointment and 
anguish of those men who have long been powerful and triumphant, 
but have at length reached the period when, in just retribution of 
their faults, their dominion escapes from their grasp, leaving them 
still subject to the sway of their enlightened and invincible obstinacy. 

JSot only are they dinded among themselves, like all rivals who have 
once been accomplices, but they are detested as oppressors and de- 
cried as visionaries by the nation ; and, stricken at once with power- 
lessuess and bitter surprise, they burn with indignation against their 
country, which they accuse of cowardice and ingratitude. Such after 
the death of Cromwell, was the condition of all those parties which, 
since the execution of Charles I, had been contending for the govern- 
mert of England as established by the revolution : repuhlicaiis and 
partisans of the^ protec-^or, parliamentarians and soldiers, fanatics 
and political intriguers, — all, whether sincere or corrupt, were in- 
volved in the same fate. — Guzzoi.^ 

By his^fe, Elizabeth Bourchier, Cromwell left two sons, Richard and 
Henry. There was a remarkable contrast in the opening career of these 
young men. Dumg the civil war, Richard lived in the Temple, frequented 
me company oi the caval'.ers, and spent his time in gaiety and debauchery. 
Henry repair^ to his father’s quarters, and so rapid was his promotion, that 
at the Me of twenty he held the commission of captain in the regiment of 
guards beloMing Fairfax, the lord-general. After the establishment of the 
commonwealth, Richard mamed, and, retiring to the house of his father-in- 
law, at Hursiey in Hampshire, devoted himself to the usual pursuits of a 
country gentleman. Henry accompanied his father in the reduction of Ire- 
land, which country he afterwards governed, first with the rank of maior- 
gencral, afterwards with that of lord-deputy. Ir was not till the second year 
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of the protectorate that Cromwell seemed to recollect that he had aa elder 
son. He made him a lord of trade, then chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
and lastly a member of the new house of peers. As these honours were far 
inferior to those which he lavished on other persons connected with his family, 
it was inferred that he entertained a mean opinion of Richard’s abilities. A 
more probalDle conclusion is, that he feared bo alarm the jealousy of his officers, 
and carefully abstained from doing that which might confirm the general sus- 
picion, that he designed to make the protectorship hereditary in his family. 

^ The moment he expired, the council assembled, and the result of their 
deliberation was an order to proclaim Richard Cromwell protector, on the 
ground that he had been declared by his late highness his successor in that 
dignity. Not a murmur of opposition was heard; the ceremony was per- 
formed in all places after the usual manner of announcing the accession of a 
new sovereign; and addresses of condolence and congratulation poured in 
from the army and navy, from one hundred congregational churches, _ and 
from the boroughs, cities, and counties. It seemed as if free-born Britons 
had been converted into a nation of slaves. These compositions were drawn 
up in the highest strain of adulation, adorned with forced allusions from Scrip- 
ture, and with all the extravagance of oriental hyperbole. “ Their sun was 
set, but no night had followed. They had lost the nursing father, by whose 
hand the yoke of bondage had been broken from the necks and consciences 
of the godly. Providence by one sad stroke had taken away the breath from 
their nostrils, and smitten the head from their shoulders; but had given them 
in retm-n the noblest branch of that renowned stock, a prince distinguished by 
the lovely conmosition of his person, but still more by the eminent qualities 
of his mind. The late protector had been a Moses to lead God’s people out of 
the land of Egypt; his son would be a Joshua to conduct them into a more 
full possession of truth and righteousness. Elijah had been taken into heaven : 
Elisha remained on earth, the inheritor of his mantle and his spirit 1” 

The royalists, who had persuaded themselves that the whole fabric of the 
protectorial power would fall in pieces on the death of Cromwell, beheld with 
amazement the general acquiescence in the succession of Richard; and the 
foreign princes, who had deemed it prudent to solicit the friendship of the 
father, now hastened to offer their congratdations to his son. Yet, fair and 
tranquil as the prospect appeared, an experienced eye might easily detect the 
elements of an approaching storm. Meetings were clandestinely held by^the 
officers; doubts were whispered of the nomination of Richard by his father; 
and an opinion was encouraged among the military that, as the common- 
wealth was the work of the army, so the chief office in the commonwealth 
belonged to the commander of the army. On this account the protectorship 
had been bestowed on Cromwell; but his son was one who had never drawn 
his sword in the cause; and to suffer the supreme power to devolve on him 
was to disgrace, to disinherit, the men who had suffered so severely, and bled 
so profusely, in the contest. These complaints had probably been suggested, 
they were ckainly fomented, by Cromwell’s son-in-law, Fleetwood, and his 
friends, the colonels Cooper, Berry, and Sydenham. Fleetwood was brave in 
the field; but irresolute in council; eager for the acquisition of power, bur 
continually checked by scruples of conscience; attached by principle to I'epxi^ 
licanism, but ready to acquiesce in every change, under the pretence of ^b- 
niission to the decrees of Providence. Cromwell, who knew the man, had 
raised him to the second command in the army* and fed his ambition witn 
distant and delusive hopes of uscceeding to the supreme magistracy. 

The protector died, and Fleetwood, instead of acting, hesitated, prayed, 

H. vr. — VOL. XX. o 
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and consulted; the propitious moment was suffered to pass by; he assented 
to the opinion of the council in favour of Richard; and then, repenting of his 
weakness, sought to indemnify himself for the loss by confining the authority 
of the protector to the civil administration, and procuring for himself the sole, 
uncontrolled command of the army. Under the late government, the meet- 
ings of military officers had been discountenanced and forbidden; now they 
were encouraged to meet and consult; and, in a body of more than two hun- 
dred individuals, they presented to Richard a petition, by which they de- 
manded that no officer should be deprived, but by sentence of a court-martial, 
and that the chief command of the forces, and the disposal of commissions, 
should be conferred on some person whose past services had proved his attach- 
ment to the cause. There were not wanting those who advised the protector 
to extinguish the hopes of the factious at once by arresting and imprisoning 
the chiefs; but more moderate counsels prevailed, and in a firm but con- 
ciliatory speech, the composition of Secretary Thurloe, he replied that, to 
gratify their wishes, he had appointed his relative, Fleetwood, lieutenant- 
general of all the forces; but that to divest himself of the chief command, and 
of the right of giving or resuming commissions, would be to act in defiance of 
the Humble Petition and Advice, the instrument by which he held the 
supreme authority. 

For a short time they appeared satisfied; but the chief officers continued 
to hold meetings in the chapel at St. James’s, ostensibly for the purpose of 
prayer, but in reality for the convenience of deliberation. Fresh jealousies 
were excited; it was said that another commander (Heniy Cromwell was 
meant) would be placed above Fleetwood; Thurloe, Pierrepoint, and St. John 
were denounced as evil counsellors; and it became evident to all attentive 
observers that the two parties must soon come into collision. The protector 
could depend on the armies in Ireland and Scotland. In Ireland, his brother 
Henry governed without an opponent; in Scotland, Monk, by his judicious 
separation of the troops, and his vigilance in the enforcement of discipline, 
had deprived the discontented of the means of holdizig meetings and of cor- 
responding with each other. In England he was assured of the services of 
eight colonels, and therefore, as it was erroneously supposed, of their respective 
regiments, forming one half of the regular force. But his opponents were 
masters of the other half, constituted the majority in the council, and daily 
augmented their numbers by the accession of men who secretly leaned to 
republican principles, or sought to make an interest in that party which they 
considered the more likely to prevail in the approaching struggle. 

From the notice of these intrigues the public attention was withdrawn by 
the obsequies of the late protector. It was resolved that they should exceed 
in magnificence those of any former sovereign, and with that view they were 
conducted according to the ceremonial observed at the interment of Philip II 
of Spain. Somerset House was selected for the first part of the exhibition. 
'Hie spectators, having passed through three rooms hung with black cloth, 
were admitted into the funereal chamber; where, surrounded^ with wax- 
lights, was seen an effigy of Cromwell clothed in royal robes, and lying on a bed 
of state, wMch covered, or was supposed to cover, the coffin. On each side 
lay different parts of his armour: in one hand was placed the sceptre, in the 
other the globe; and behind the head an imperial crown rested on a cushion 
in a chair of state. But, in defiance of every precaution it became necessary 
to inter the body before the appointed day; and the coffin was secretly 
deposited at night in a vault at the west end of the middle aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, under a gorgeous cenotaph which had recently been erected. 
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The elfigy was now removed to a more spacious chamber; it rose from a recum- 
bent to an erect posture; and stood before the spectators not only with the 
emblems of royalty in its hands, but with the crown upon its head. For eight 
weeks this pageant was exhibited to the public. Thus did Fortune sport with 
the ambitious prospects of Cromwell. The honours of royalty which she 
refused to him during his life, she lavished on his remains after death; and 
then, in the course of a f(',w months, resuming her gifts, cxcliangcd the crown 
for a halter, and the royal monument in the abbey for an ignominious grave 
at Tyburn.^ 


niCITARD CROMWELL AND HIS UNRULY PARIJAMENT 


In a few days aft(n' the funeral of his father, to the surprise of the public, 
the protector summoned a parliament. How, it was asked, could Eichard 
hope to control such an assembly, when the genius and authority of Oliver 
luul proved uneciual to the attempt? The difhculty was acknowledged; but 
the arrears of the army, th(‘. (exhaustion of the treasury, and the necessity of 
seeking support against the designs of the officers, compelled him to hazard 
the experiment ; and he flattered himself with the hope of success, by avoiding 
llio rock on which, in the opinion of his advisers, the i)olicy of his father hacl 
split. Oliver had adopted the plan of representation prepared by the Long 
Parliament before its dissolution, a plan which, by disfranchising the lesser 
boroughs, and multiplying the members of the counties, had rendered the 
elections more iiidopcndent of the government: Richard, under the pretencie 
of a boon to the nation, reverted to the ancient system and, if wo may credit 
the calculation of his opponents, no fewer than one hundred and sixty members 
were returned from the borouglis by the interest of the court and its sup- 
porters. But to adopt the same plan in the conquered countries of Scotland 
and Ireland would have been dangerous; thirty representatives were there- 
fore summoned from each; and, as the elections were conducted under the 
eyes of the commanders of the forces, the members, with one solitary excep- 
tion, proved themselves the obsequious servants of government. 

It was, howbver, taken as no favourable omen, that when the protector, at 
the opening of parliament (Jan. 27th, 1659), commanded the attendance of 
the commons in the house of lords, nearly one-half of the members refused to 
obey. Thciy were unwilling to sanction by their presence the existence of an 
authority, the legality of which they intended to dispute: or to admit the 
superior rank of the "new peers, the representatives of the protector, over 
themselves, the representatives of the people. As soon as the lower house 
was constituted, it divided itself into three distinct parties. 1. The protec- 
torists formed about one-half of the members. They had received instructions 
to adhere inviolably to the provisions of the Humble Petition and Advice, 
and to consider the government by a single person, with the aid of two houses, 
as the unalterable basis of the constitution. 2. The republicans, who did not 
amount to fifty, but compensated for deficiency in number by their energy 
and eloquence. Vane, Haslerig, Lambert, Ludlow, Neville, Bradshaw, and 
Scott, were ready debaters. With them voted Fairfax, who, after a long 


I Tlio charge for blade cloth alone on this occasion was six thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds, six shillings, and fivepence. 

[* The old representative system was to he restored. Small and decayed boroughs, which 
had been disfranchised, were again to elect burgesses. Commercial towns, such as Manchester, 
which had grown into importance, were again to cease to have members. The loss of ancient 
privileges % petty communities had given more offence than the gain of new franchises by 
large sections of the people had afforded satisfaction. — Knight.®] 
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retirement, appeared once more on the stage. So artfully did he act his part 
that, though a royalist at heart, he was designed by^ them for the office of 
lord-general; in the event of the expulsion or the abdication of Eichard. 3. 
The “moderates or neuters'' held in number the medium between the pro- 
tectorists and republicans. Of these, some wavered between the two parties; 
but many were concealed cavaliers, who, in obedience to the command of 
Charles, had obtained seats in the house, or young men who, without any 
feed political principles, suffered themselves to be guided by the suggestions 
of the cavaliers. 

To the latter, Hyde had sent instructions that they should embarrass the 
plans of the protector, by denouncing to the house the illegal acts committed 
under the late administration; by impeaching Thurloe and the principal 
officers of state; by fomenting the dissension between the courtiers and the 
republicans; and by throwing their weight into the scale, sometimes in favour 
of one, sometimes of the other party, as might appear most conducive to the 
interests of the royal exile. The lords, aware of the insecure footing on which 
they stood, were careful not to provoke the hostility of the commons. They 
sent no messages; they passed no bills; but exchanging matters of state for 
questions of religion, contrived to spend their time in discussing the form of a 
national catechism, the sinfulness of theatrical entertainments, and the papal 
corruptions supposed to exist in the Book of Common Prayer. 

In the low^er house, the first subject which called forth the strcngtli of the 
different parties was a bill which, under the pretence of recognising Richard 
Cromwell for the rightful successor to his father, would have pledged the par- 
liament to an acquiescence in the existing form of government. The men 
of republican principles instantly took the alarm. Each day the debate grew” 
more animated and personal; charges w”ere made, and recriminations followed : 
the republicans enumerated the acts of misrule and oppression under the 
government of the late protector; the courtiers balanced the account with 
similar instances from the proceedings of their adversaries during the sway 
of the Long Parliament. Weariness at last induced the combatants to listen 
to a compromise, that the recognition of Richard as protector should form 
part of a future bill, but that at the same time, his prerogative should be so 
limited as to secure the liberties of the people. From the office of protector, 
the members proceeded to inquire into the constitution and powers of tlie 
other house; and this question, as it was intimately connected with the 
former, was debated with equal warmth and pertinacity. 

The new lords had little reason to be gratified with the result. I'liey w^rc 
acknowledged, indeed, as a house of parliament for the present; but there was 
no admssion of their claim of the peerage, or of a negative voice, or of a right 
to sit in subsequent parliaments. The commons consented “ to transact busi- 
ness with them" (a new phrase of undefined meaning), pending the parlia- 
ment, but with a saving of the rights of the ancient peers, who had been faith- 
ful to the cause; and, in addition, a few clays later (April 8th), they resolved 
that, in the transaction of business, no superiority should be admitted in the 
other house, nor message received from it, unless brought by the members 
themselves. On aU questions, whenever there was a prospect of throwing 
impediments in the way of the minist^, or of inflaming the discontent of the 
people, the royalists zealously lent their aid to the republican party. It was 
provecl that, while the revenue had been doubled, the expenditure had grown 
in a greater proportion; complaints were made of oppression, waste, embez- 
zlement, and tyianny in the collection of the excise: the inhumanity of selling 
obnoxious individuals for slaves to the West India planters was severely 
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reprobated; instances of extortion were daily announced to the house by the 
committee of grievances. 

THE DISC^ONTENT IN THE ARMY 

But, while these proceedings awakened the hopes and gratified the resent- 
ments of the people, they at the same time spread alarm through the army; 
every man conscious of having abused the power of the sword began to tremble 
for his own safety: and an unusual ferment, the sure presage of military vio- 
lence, was observable at the head-quarters of the several regiments. 

Hitherto the general officers had been divided between Whitehall and 
Wallingford House, the residences of Richard and of Fleetwood. At Wiite- 
hall, the Lord Fauconberg, brother-in-law to the protector, Charles Howard, 
whom Oliver had created a viscount, Ingoldsby, Whalley, Goffe, and a few 
others, formed a military council for the purpose of maintaining the ascendancy 
of Richard in the army. At Wallingford House, Fleetwood and his friends 
consulted how they might deprive him of the command, and reduce him to 
the situation of a civil magistrate; but now a third and more numerous council 
appeared at St. James’s, consisting of most of the inferior officers, and guided 
by the secret intrigues of Lambert, who, holding no commission himself, 
abstained from sitting among them, and by the open influence of Desborough, 
a bold and reckless man, who began to despise the weak and wavering conduct 
of Fleetwood. Here originated the plan of a general council of officers, 
which was followed by the adoption of The Humble Representation and 
Petition, an instrument composed in language too moderate to give reason- 
able cause of offence, but intended to suggest much more than it was thought 
prudent to express. It made no allusion to the disputed claim of the pro- 
tector, or the subjects of strife between the two houses; but it complained 
bitterly of the contempt into which the good old cause had sunk. 

This paper, with six hundred signatures, was presented to Richard, who 
received it with an air of cheerfulness, and forwarded it to the lower house. 
There it was read, laid on the table, and scornfully neglected. But the mili- 
tary leaders treated the house with equal scorn; having obtained the consent 
of the protector, they established a permanent council of general officers; and 
then, instead of fulfilling the expectations with which they had lulled his 
jealousy, successively voted, that the common cause was in danger, that the 
command of the army ought to be vested in a person possessing its confidence, 
and that every officer should be called upon to testify his approbation of the 
death of Charles I, and of the subsequent proceedings of the military; a meas- 
ure levelled against the meeting 'at Whitehall, of which the members were 
charged with a secret leaning to the cause of royalty. This was sufficiently 
alarming; but, in addition, the officers of the trained bands signified their 
adhesion to the Representation of the army; and more than six hundred 
privates of the regiment formerly commanded by Colonel Pride published 
their determination to stand by their officers in the maintenance '' of the old 
cause.” 

The friends of the protector saw that it was time to act with energy; and, 
by their influence in the lower house, carried the following votes (April 18th) : 
that no military meetings should be held without the joint consent^ of the 
protector and the parliament, and that every officer should forfeit his com- 
mission who would not promise, under his simature, never to disturb the 
, sitting, or infringe the freedom of parliament. These votes met, indeed, with a 
violent opposition in the other house,” in which many of the members had 
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been chosen from the military; but the courtiers, anxious to secure the victory, 
proposed another and declaratory vote in the coininons, that the command of 
the army was vested in the three estates, to be exercised by the protector. 
By the officers this motion was considered as an open declaration of war: they 
instantly met; and Desborough, in their name, informed Hichard that the 
crisis was at last come; the parliament must be dissolved, either by the civil 
authority, or by the poiver of the sword. He might make his election. If he 
chose the first, the army would provide for his dignity and support; if he did 
not, he would be abandoned to his fate, and fall friendless and unpitied. The 
protector called a council of his confidential advisers. Whitelocke opposed 
the dissolution, on the ground that a grant of money might yet appease the 
discontent of the military. Thurloe, Broghill, Fiennes and Wolseley main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the dissension between the parliament and the 
army was irreconcilable , and that on the first shock betw^een them, the cava- 
liers would rise simultaneously in the cause of Charles Stuart. 

A commission was accordingly signed by Richard, and the usher of the 
black rod repeatedly summoned the commons to attend in the other house. 
But true to their former vote of receiving no message brought by inferior 
officers, they refused to obey; some members proposed to declare it treason 
to put force on the representatives of the nation, others to pronounce all pro- 
ceedings void whenever a portion of the members should be excluded by vio- 
lence; at last they adjourned for three days, and accompanied the speaker to 
his carriage in the face of the soldiery assembled at the door. These proceed- 
ings, however, did not prevent Fiennes, the head commissioner, from dissolv- 
ing the parliament; and the important intelligence was communicated to 
the three nations by proclamation in the same afternoon of April 22nd. 
Whether the consequences of this mcasuie, so fatal to the interests of Richard, 
were foreseen by his advisers, may be doubted. By the dissolution Richard 
had signed his owm deposition; though he continued to reside at Whitehall, 
the government fell into abeyance; even the officers, who had hitherto fre- 
quented his court, abandoned him, some to appease, by their attendance at 
Wallingford House, the resentment of their adversaries, the others, to provide 
by their absence, for their own safety. If the supreme authority resided any’ 
where, it was with Fleetwood, who now held the nominal command of the 
army; but he and his associates were controlled both by the meeting of officers 
at St. James’s, and by the consultations of the republican party in the city; 
and therefore contented themselves with depriving the friends of Richard of 
their commissions, and with giving their regiments to the men who had been 
cashiered by his father. 

Unable to agree on any form of government among themselves, they 
sought to come to an understanding with the republican leaders. These 
demanded the restoration of the Long Parliament, on the ground that, as 
its interruption by Cromwell had been illegal, it was still the supreme authority 
in the nation; and the officers, unwilling to forfeit the privileges of their new 
peerage, insisted on the reproduction of the other house, as a co-ordinate 
authority, under the less objectionable name of a senate. But the country was 
now in a state of anarchy; the intentions of the armies in Scotland and Irelancl 
remained uncertain; and the royalists, both Presb^erians and cavaliers, 
were exerting themselves to improve the general confusion to the advantage of 
the exiled king. a last resource, the officers, by an instrument in which 
they regretted their past errors and backsliding, invited the members of the 
Long Parliament to resume the trust of which they had been unrighteously 
(.ieprived. With some difficulty, tw'O-and-forty were privately collected in 
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the Tainted Chamber; Lentliall, the former speaker, after much entreaty, put 
himself at their head, and the whole body passed into the house through two 
lines of officers, some of whom were the very individuals by whom, six years 
before, they had been ignominiously expelled. 


THE EECALL OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT; THE RUMP (MAY 7TH, 1659) 

The reader will recollect that, on a former occasion, in the year 1648, the 
Presbyterian members of the Long Parliament had been excluded by the army. 
Of these, one hundred and ninety-four were still alive, eighty of whom actually 
resided in the capital. That they had as good a right to resume their seats as 
the members who had been expelled by Cromwell could hardly be doubted; 
but they were royalists, still adhering to the principles which they professed 
during the treaty in the Isle of Wight, and from their number, had they been 
admitted, would have instantly outvoted the advocates of republicanism. 

They assembled in Westminster Hall; and a deputation of fourteen, with 
Sir George Booth, Prynne, and Annesley at their head, proceeded to the 
house. The doors were closed in their faces; a company of soldiers, the 
keepers, as they were sarcastically called, of the liberties of England, filled 
the lobby; and a resolution was passed (May ^th) that no former member 
who had not subscribed the Engagement, should sit till further order of par- 
liament. The attempt, however, though it failed of success, produced its 
effect. It served to countenance a belief that the sitting members were mere 
tools of the military, and supplied the royalists with the means of masking 
their real designs under the popular pretence of vindicating the freedom of 
parliament- By gradual additions, the house at last amounted, to seventy 
members, who, while they were ridiculed by their adversaries with the appella- 
tion of the ^‘Rump,” constituted themselves the supreme authority in the 
three kingdoms. They appointed, first, a committee of safety, and then a 
council of state, notified the foreign ministers of restoration to power, and, to 
satisfy the people, promised by a printed declaration to establish a form of 
government, which should secure civil and religious liberty without a single 
person, or kingship, or house of lords. The farce of addresses was renewed; 
the ''children of Zion,” the asserters of the good old cause, clamorously dis- 
played their joy; and heaven was fatigued with prayers for the prosperity and 
permanence of the new government. 

That government at first depended for its existence on the good-will of 
the military in the neighbourhood of London; gradually it obtained promises 
of support from the forces at a distance. Monk, with his officers, wrote to the 
speaker, congratulating him and his colleagues on their restoration to power, 
and hypocritically thanking them for their condescension in taking up so 
heavy a burthen; but, at the same time, reminding them of the services of 
Oliver Cromwell, and of the debt of gratitude which the nation owed to his 
family. Lockhart hastened to tender the seiwices of the regiments in Fland- 
ers, and received in return a renewal of his credentials as ambassador, with a 
commission to attend the conferences between the ministers of Franpe and 
Spain at Fuenterrabia. Montague followed with a letter from the fleet but 
his professions of attachment were received with distrust. To balance his in- 
fluence with the seamen, Lawson received the command of a squadron destined 
to cruise in the Channel; and, to watch his conduct in the Baltic, three com- 
missioners, with Algernon Sydney at their head, were joined with him in his 
mission to the two northern courts. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF THE CROMWELLS (1659 A.D.) 

There still remained the army in Ireland. Prom Henry Cromwell, a 
soldier possessing the affections of the military, and believed to inherit the 
abilities of his father, an obstinate, and perhaps successful, resistance was 
anticipated. But he wanted decision. Three parties had presented them- 
selves to his choice; to earn, by the promptitude of his acquiescence, the 
gratitude of the new government; or to maintain by arms the right of his 
deposed brother; or to declare, as he was strongly solicited to declare, in favour 
of Charles Stuart. Much time was lost in consultation. While he thus wavered 
from project to project, some of his officers ventured to profess their attach- 
ment to the commonwealth, the privates betrayed a disinclination to separate 

their cause from that of their comrades in 
England, and Sir Hardress Waller, in the 
interest of the parliament, surprised the 
castle of Dublin (June 16th), The last 
stroke reduced Henry at once to the con- 
dition of a suppliant; he signified his sub- 
mission by a letter to the speaker, obeyed 
the commands of the house to appear be- 
fore the council, and on July 6tn, having 
explained to them the state of Ireland, 
was graciously permitted to retire into 
the obscurity of private life.^ The civil 
administration of the island devolved 
on five commissioners, and (July 18th) 
the command of the army was given to 
Ludlow, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general of the horse. 

But the republican leaders soon dis- 
covered that they had not been called 
to repose on a bed of roses. The offi- 
cers at Wallingford House began to dic- 
tate to the men whom they had made 
their nominal masters, and forwarded 
to them fifteen demands, under the 
modest title of “ the things which they 
had on their minds,” when they restored the Long Parliament. The house 
took them successively into consideration. A committee was appointed to 
report the form of government the best calculated to secure the liberties of the 
people; the duration of the existing parliament was limited to twelve months; 
freedom of worshijp was extended to aU believers in the Scriptures and the 
doctrine of the Tnnity, with the usual exception of prelatists and papists; 
and an act of oblivion, after many debates, was passed, but so encumbered 
with provisoes and exceptions, that it served rather to irritate than appease. 
The officers had requested (July 12th) that lands of inheritance, to the annual 
value of £10,000, should be settled on Richard Cromwell, and a yearly pension 
of £8,000 on “her highness dowager,” Ms mother. But it was observed in 
the house that, though Richard exercised no authority, he continued to occupy 
the state apartments at WMtehall; and a suspicion existed that he was kept 

» Henry Cromwell redded on liis estate of Swinney Abbey, near Sobam, in Cambridgesbire, 
till his death in 1674. 
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there as an object of terror, to intimate to the members that the same power 
could again set him up, which had so recently brought him down. 

By repeated messages, he was ordered to retire; and, on his promise to 
obey, the parliament granted him the privilege of freedom from arrest during 
six months; transferred his private debts, amounting to £29,640, to the 
account of the nation, gave him £2,000 as a relief to his present necessities, 
and voted that a yearly income of £10,000 should be settled on him and his 
heirs, a grant easily made on paper, but never carried into execution. 

Ludlow ^ makes the present £20,000; but the sum of £2,000 is written at 
length in the Journals; May 25. WTiile he was at Whitehall, he entertained 
proposals from the royalists according to Clarendon, « consented to accept a 
title and £20,000 a year, and designed to escape to the fleet under Montague, 
but was too strictly watched to effect his purpose, f 

Of Richard CromwelFs character W. H. S. Aubrey has written “ He w^s 
an amiable, accomplished, but somewhat indolent country gentleman; with 
no capacity for ruling, no special force of character, and no taste for public 
affairs; though he had been a member of parliament and of the upper: house. 
Strictly speaking, he never possessed supreme authority ; for he was sup- 
planted before acquiring it. He could not bend the bow of Odysseus. If ne 
■was timid, inert, and irresolute, he was also disinterested and patriotic. He 
did not use his high position for his own advantage, nor secure a competence 
prior to his own retirement, as he might have done. He quietly stepped aside, 
May 29th, 1659, into the private life and the rural pursuits that he loved. 
The men who profited by his self-abnegation afterv^mrds wrote of him as a 
milksop, a poor creature, a poltroon, and as Tumble-down Dick. In Dry den's 
trenchant satire of 'Absalom and Achitophel,' he stands for Ishbosheth; as 
his father is represented by Saul. 

Such epithets and such a characterisation of Richard are wholly unde- 
served. True, he had not a scintilla of his father's genius, nor any of his 
firmness of purpose and resolute action; but he was by no means a fool or a 
coward." 9 

After his quiet abdication, Richard retired to his family estate at Hursley, 
Hampshire; but the necessity of paying the enormous public funeral expenses 
of his father, which parliament had promised to defray, so embarrassed his 
resources that he withdrew to Paris where he spent most of his life until 1680, 
when he returned to England, and died at Cheshunt, in 1712, aged eighty-six. 
Dr. Isaac Watts, who was his intimate friend, said that he never alluded to 
his former glory but once, and then indirectly 

THE COMMONWEALTH EESTORED 

The great object of the parliament was now, as Ludlow expresses it, to 
provide "that for the future no man might have an opportunity to pack an 
army to serve his ambition." For this purpose two bills were passed; the 
one nominating a committee of seven persons to recommend officers to the 
house; the other making Fleetwood commander-in-chief, but only for the 
present session, or . till they should take further order therein, and directing 
that the officers approved of by the parliament should receive their commis- 
sions not from him but from the sp^ker. These restrictions were opposed 
by Ludlow, Vane, and Salloway, as needless and only tending to dis^st the 
army, but the fervent zeal of Haslerig, Sidney, and Neville, would hearken 
to no su^estions of prudence. Notice being given to the officers that it was 
expectedthey would take new commissions from the speaker, a council was 
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held at Desborough’s house, at which Ludlow and Haslerig, who now had regi- 
ments, attended. The officers were very high ; Desborough even said, that he 
thought the commission he had as good as any the parliament could give, and 
that he would not take another. But the next morning (June 8th) Colonel 
Hacker and his officers came at the persuasion of Haslerig, and took their 
commissions from the speaker, and the ice being now broken, others followed. 
Fleetwood took his the day following, and Lambert soon after. It was voted 
at this time (June 6th) ''that this parliament shall not continue longer than 
May 7th, 1660.” 

While the republican oligarchs were thus employed, the royalists were by 
no means idle. Negotiations had been carried on with the leading Presbyte- 
rians, and they were now all pledged to the royal cause. Richard Cromwell 
had been offered a title and 20,OOOT. a year; his brother was also solicited, and 
he at one time, as we have seen, is said to have meditated declaring for the 
king. Fleetwood, Lambert, and Monk also were applied to. A general rising 
on the 1st of August was arranged, and the king and his brothers were at the 
same time to pass over with the troops which they had assembled. 

booth’s rising, and the WALLINGFORD HOUSE PETITIONS 

Willis still kept up his correspondence with Thurloe, and the parliament 
was thus put in possession of their secrets. His treachery however was at 
this time discovered through Morland, the secretary of Thurloe, who for- 
warded to the court at Bruges some of Willis’s communications in his own 
hand-writing. Willis, after his usual manner, when the government had been 
put on its guard by himself, represented to the Knot that the project was now 
hopeless, and persuaded them to write circulars forbidding the rising (July 29), 

Accordingly, it was only in Cheshire that it took place, where Sir George 
Booth called on the people, without mentioning the king, to rise and demand 
a free parliament. He took possession of Chester, where he was joined by the 
earl of Derby, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Thomas Middleton, and other 
royalists. But their spirits were damped when they learned that their friends 
all remained inactive, and that Lambert was advancing against them with 
four regiments of horse and three of foot. They moved to Nantwich, intend- 
ing to dispute the passage of the Weever; but Lambert easily forced it, and 
their men broke and fled at his approach (Aug. 16). Colonel Morgan and 
about thirty men were killed, and three hundred were made prisoners. The 
earl of Derby was taken in the disguise of a servant, and Booth, as he was on 
his way to London, dressed as a woman, was discovered at Newport Pagnel 
in Buckinghamshire. 

Lambert hastened up to London, leaving his army to follow by slow 
marches. A sum of l,000i. which was voted him, he distributed among his 
officers, and shortly after (Sept, 14:th) they sent up from Derby a petition 
(secretly transmitted to them from WaUin^ord House), requiring that there 
should be no limitation of time in Fleetwood’s commission, that Lambert 
should be major-general, that no officer should be deprived of his commission 
except by sentence of a court-martial, etc. This petition having been shown 
to Haslerig by Fleetwood (22nd), he hastened into the house, and having 
caused the doors to be locked, moved that Lambert and two other officers 
should be taken into custody. But on Fleetwood’s asserting that Lambert 
knew nothing of it, they contented themselves with passing a vote expressive of 
their dislike of the petition; and it was resolved “ that to augment the number 
of general officers was needless, chargeable, and dangerous.” 
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Several meetings were now held at Wallingford House, and another petition 
was drawn up, %vhich wns presented (Oct. 5th) by Desborough and other 
officers. It was in substance the same as the former, but it further demanded 
that those who groundlessly informed the house against their servants should 
be brought to justice. This was aimed at Haslerig and his friends. The 
house in the usual manner returned them thanks for their good expressions, 
but soon after (on the 11th) a vote was passed, making it treason to raise 
money without consent of parliament. Next day Lambert, Desborough, and 
seven other colonels were deprived of their commissions for having sent a copy 
of the petition to Colonel Okey, and by another vote Fleetwood’s office was 
taken away, and he and six other persons were nominated to form a board for 
the direction of the forces. Haslerig having thus thrown douii the gauntlet, 
prepared for defence. He reckoned on the armies of Scotland and Ireland, 
the regiments of Hacker, Morley, and Okey; and some othei’s about London 
had assured him of their fidelity, and the parliament had a guard of chosen 
horse, under Major Evel^. Orders were given for these troops to move to 
Westminster, and early in the morning of the 13th the regiments of Morley 
and Moss, with some troops of horse, occupied the palace-yard and the avenues 
of the house. Lambert, on the other hand, drew together his men, and posted 
them in King street and about the abbey. 

The two parties faced each other, but the men were loath to fight against 
their brothers in arms, and their officers did not urge them. When Lenthall 
the speaker [who claimed to be the chief commander] came up in his coach, 
Lambert sneeringly ordered one of his officers to conduct the ^dord-generaF ^ to 
Whitehall, but he was suffered to return to his own house. The council of 
state then met, and after a good deal of altercation it was agreed that the par- 
liament was not to sit, that the council of officers should keep the public 
peace, and cause a form of government to be drawn up, which should be laid 
before a new parliament speedily to be summoned.^ Fleetwood was declared 
to be commander-in-chief, with full powers, Lambert major-general, and a 
committee of safety was appointed. To ascertain the feelings of the armies 
in Ireland and Scotland, Colonel Barrow was sent to the former country, and 
Colonel Cobbet to the latter. Barrow found the officers and men wavering 
and divided; Cobbet was imprisoned by Monk, who declared for the parlia- 
ment. 


GENEEAIi MONK TAKES THE EEINS 

The conduct of Monk, who now becomes the principal object of attention, 
is ambiguous beyond example. He had early served under Goring in the 
Netherlands; he was in the royal army in Ireland, and was made a prisoner 
at Nantwich; he remained^ in the Tower till the end of the war, when he got 
a command in Ireland; he attached himself strongly to Cromwell, by whom 
the government of Scotland was confided to him; he continued his attach- 
ment to CromwelTs family, and he wrote to Richard a most judicious letter, 
pointing out the best modes of securing his power. Monk was no speculative 
republican, he was no fanatic in religion, though much influenced by his wife, 
who was a Presbyterian. He was a man of a phlegmatic temper, and of 
impenetrable secrecy. The royalists always had hopes of him; and it is not 
improbable, that now seeing the power of Cromwell’s house gone, his secret 

p '‘By an agreement between mutual weaknesses the Long Parliament retired noiselessly 
, from that hall from which Cromwell six years before, had driven it so ignominiously ; and Lam- 
bert, the paltry imitator of OromweH, remained master of the field without having achieved a 
victory/' — Guvot.*'] 
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plan was to aid, if it could be done with safety, in restoring the king. The first 
care of Monk was to secure Edinburgh castle and Leith fort, and to occupy 
Berwick. TlHien this was known in London, it was resolved that Lambert 
should inarch against him; and he set out forthwith for the north (Nov. 3rd), 
!ia\ing previously exacted a promise from Fleetwood, that he would come to 
no agreement with either the king or Haslerig without his approbation. 

Monk meantime went on re-modelling his army; those of his officers who 
were of the Wallingford House party having resigned their commissions, 
he supplied their places with such as he could depend on; he also displaced 
many who had been put in by the parliament. As his treasury arid maga- 
zines were w*ell supplied, and he knew that his opponents wanted money, he 
sought to procrastinate; he therefore sent deputies to London, and on their 
return pretending that the agreement which they had conclucled was some- 
what obscure, he opened a negotiation with Lambert, who waas at Newcastle, 
in order to have it explained. Meanwhile he went on re-forming his army, 
dismissing even the privates of whom he was not certain, and supplying their 
place with Scots. He held a convention of the Scottish estates at Bei-wick, 
and having commended the peace of the country to them during his absence, 
and obtained a grant of money (Dec. 6th), he fixed his headquuarters at Cold- 
stream, where he still continued to amuse Lambert with negotiations. 

Meantime the cause of the army was losing ground in city and country. 
The apprentices in London had frequent scuffles with the soldiers; an attempt 
was made to seize the Tower; Admiral Lawson declared for the parliament, 
and brought his fleet up to Gravesend; Wlietham, governor of Portsmouth, 
admitted Haslerig and Morley into the town, and the troops sent against them 
went over to them; the Isle of Wight declared for the parliament. At length 
the soldiers themselves abandoned their officers, and putting themselves under 
the command of Okey and Alured, they assembled (Dec. 24th) in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and having declared for th(', parliament, marched by Lenthall’s 
house, in Chancery Lane, and saluted him as their general. On the 26tli, the 
speaker and those members who were in town walked to the liouse, the soldiers 
shouting and cheering them as they passed. Haslerig returned in triumph, 
and the Rump once more flourished. Fleetwood had on his knees surrendered 
his commission to the speaker; Lambert, Desborough, and others, made their 
submissions in the humblest maimer, but they were all confined to their houses 
at a distance from London. The army was re-modelled; not less than fifteen 
hundred officers being discharged. The Rump proceeded to punish such 
members as had been of the late committee of safety; Vane was expelled, and 
ordered to retire to his house at Raby; Salloway was sent to the Tower; 
Whitelocke had to resign the great seal, and narrowly escaped being com- 
mitted also. Charges of treason were made against Ludlow and others. 

A new council of state was appointed, and an oath, renouncing kingship 
and the Stuarts in the strongest terms, was imposed on all members of the par- 
liament. Meantime, Lord Fairfax and Monk had arranged that on the same 
day (Jan. 1st, 1660), the latter should cross the Tweed, and the former should 
seize the city of York. The engagement was punctually performed; the 
royalists in Y ork opened the gates and admitted Fairfax. Though the weather 
was severe, Monk continued his march; Lambert’s troops having obeyed the 
orders sent to them to disperse, no opposition was encountered; and having 
stayed five days to consult with Fairfax at York, Monk resumed his march 
for the capital (16th), the invitation to do so being now arrived. It was Fair- 
fax’s advice that he should remain in the north, and there proclaim the king, 
but he said it would be dangerous in the present temper of his officers; in fact, 
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at York he caned one of them for charging him with this design. At Notting- 
ham on the 21st they were near signing an engagement to obey the parlia- 
ment in all things “ except the bringing in of Charles Stuart.’^ At Leicester, on 
the 23rd, Monk was obliged to sipi an answer to a petition from his native 
county, Devon, giving it as his opinion, that monarchy could not be restored, 
that it would be dangerous to recall the secluded members, and advising sub- 
mission to the present parliament. At this town he was joined by Scott and 
Robinson, two of the members sent, as it were, to do him honour, but in reality 
to discover his intentions. He treated them with great respect, and always 
referred to them the bearers of the numerous addresses that were presented 
to him, for the restoration of the secluded members and “a free parliament.” 

The troops which Monk liad brought with him did not exceed five thousand 
men, and those in and about London were more numerous; he therefore wrote 
from St. Albans, on the 28th, requiring, to prevent quarrels or seduction, that 
five regiments should be removed. An order was made to that effect (Feb. 
2nd), but the men refused to obey; the royalists of the city tried to gain them 
over; they remained, however, faithful to the parliament, and, on being 
promised their arrears, marched out quietly the next morning. Monk led in 
his troops the following day, and took up his quarters at Whitehall. On the 
6th Monk received the thanks of the house. In his reply, he noticed the 
numerous addresses for a free aiicLfull parliament which he had received, 
expressed his dislike of oaths and engagements, and his hopes that neither 
cavaliers nor fanatics would be entrusted with civil or military power, By 
some his speech was thought too dictatorial. The servant,” said Scott, “ has 
already learned to give directions to his masters.” Monk also excited suspi- 
cion, by demurring to the oath abjuring the Stuarts to be taken by members 
of the council of state. Seven of the other members, he observed, had not yet 
taken it, and he should like to know their reasons; experience had shown that 
such oaths were of little force; he had proved his devotion to the parliament, 
and would do so again. 

The tide of loyalty still continued to swell in the city. The secluded mem- 
bers held frequent meetings there, and some even of the king’s judges who 
were in parliament entered into communications with them. The last elec- 
tions had given a common council zealous for a full and free parliament ; they 
set the present one at naught, refused to pay the^ taxes imposed by it, and 
received and answered addresses from the counties. To check these pro- 
ceedings, it was resolved by the council of state that eleven of the common 
council should be arrested, the posts and chains which had been fixed in the 
streets be taken away, and the city gates be destroyed. In the dead of 
night of February 9th, Monk received orders to carry this resolution into 
efet. He obey^, though his officers and soldiers murmured; the citizens 
i*eceived him with groans and hisses, but made no opposition. When the posts 
and chains were removed. Monk sent to say that he thought enough had been 
done; but he was directed to complete the demolition, and he therefore 
destroyed the gates and portcullises. He then led his men back to White- 
hall, and, having there coolly considered the who^e matter, he thought he saw 
a design to embroil him with the citizens, and, finally, lay him aside. In 
concert with his officers, he wrote next morning to the speaker, requiring that 
by the following Friday every vacancy in the house should be filled up, pre- 
paratory to a dissolution and the calling of a new parliament. He then 
marched his troops into Finsbury Fields, caused a common council to be 
summoned, and told them that he was come to join with them in procuring 
a full and free parliament ^ 
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Monk went to the common coimcil and told them what he had done. 
Guildhall resounded with cries of ''God bless your excellency I" The soldiers 
were feasted. The cry went forth throughout London of "Down with the 
Rump.” Pepys^ has described, as none but an eye-witness could describe, 
the scene of that night: "In Cheapside there were a great many bonfires, 
and Bow bells and all the bells in all the churches as we went home were 
a-ringing. Hence we went homewards, it being about ten at night. But the 
common joy that was ever3n;7here to be seen! The number of bonfires, there 
being fourteen between St. Dunstan's and Temple Bar, and at Strand Brid^ I 
could at one time teU thirty-one fires. In King street seven or eight; and all 
along burning and roasting, and drinking for rumps. There being rumps tied 
upon sticks and carried up and down. The butchers at the May-pole in the 
Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were going to sacrifice their rump. 
On Ludgate EfiU there was one turning of the spit that had a rump tied upon 
it, and another basting of it. Indeed it was past imagination, both the greatness 
and the suddenness of it. At one end of the street you would think there was 
a whole lane of &e, and so hot that we were fain to keep on the further side.” 

Charles and his court were at Brussels when the news reached them of 
these events in London. "They thought all their suffering over,” says 
Clarendon .“i And yet the best iiiformed men in London, whether republican 
or royalist, could not penetrate the thick veil of Monk’s real intentions. 
Aubrey / who lived a gossiping life in places of public resort, and had access 
to persons of influence, says of certain friends, "they were satisfied that he 
[Monk] no more intended or designed the king’s restoration, when he came 
into England, or first came to London, than his horse did.” Sir Plenry Vane, 
after the menacing letter had been written to the parliament, said to Ludlow,® 
that "unless he were much mistaken, Monk had yet several masks to put off.” 
Ludlow went to see him in the city, and after much discourse Monk exclaimed, 
" Yea, we must live and die together for a commonwealth.” Whatever were 
his real intentions, he maintained his ascendancy by the most earnest profes- 
sions of fidelity to the republican party and their opinions. Yet his actions 
were more than doubtful. The house had twice resolved that the secluded 
members should not be admitted. Monk had determined the contrary. 
The infusion of so many of these who had been originally thrust out of parlia- 
meht for the moderation of their opinions, was the surest way to neutralise the 
ppwer of the republican faction, who clung to authority with a tenacity that 
indicated their real weakness. 

Monk, on the 21st of February, Bent an escort of his soldiers to accompany 
a body of the secluded members to the house of commons, he having pre- 
viously read them a speech, in which he formally declared for a common- 
wealth. When they took their seats the greatest heats were exhibited; and 
some of the republicans withdrew from the house. Seventeen of them went 
in a body to Monk, to demand his reasons for these proceedings. He pro- 
tested his zeal to a commonwealth government; "and they then pressed him 
more home by derannding, if he would join with them against Charles Stuart 
and his party? ” He took off his glove, and putting his hand within Sir Arthur 
Haslerig’s hand, he said, “I do here protest to you, in the presence of all these 
gentlemen, that I will oppose to the utmost the setting-up of Charles Stuart, 
a single person, or a hous^^ of peers.” Ludlow d who records this, says that 
Monk then expostulated with them touching their suspicions, saying, " What 
is it that I have done in bringing these members into the house? Are they 
not the same that brought the king to the block? though others cut off his 
head, and that justly.” The members thus restored by Monk were chiefly 
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of that great Presbyterian body who had been ejected by the Independents; 
and who now expected that they should be strong enough, in tlie event of the 
restoration of the monarchy, to make terms for the establishment of their 
fonn of church government. 

They immediately became a majority in parliament; appointed Monk 
general-in-chief; formed a new council of state; and superseded sheriffs, 
justices of the peace and militia officers, ,who were supporters of republican 
institutions. The covenant was again to be promulgated; the confession of 
faith of the assembly of divines to be adopted; the penal laws against Cath- 
olics, which Cromwell rarely put in force, were to be called into full vigour. 
The tendencies of some of the members 


towards monarchy were still very feebly in- 
dicated. Uncertainty everywhere prevailed, 
whilst the man who had the power of the 
sword was well known to have no fixed prin- 
ciples of politics or religion — was more 
greedy of wealth than excited by any daring 
ambition — and would only declare himself 
by some irrevocable action when he had 
made up his mind as to the probable success 
and permanency of king or commonwealth. 
Admiral Montague had been apointed “ gen- 
eral at sea,” the republican admiral Lawson 
being put aside. He was the patron of 
Pepys, and told him, on the 6th of March, 
that there were great endeavours to bring in 
the protector again, but that he did not 
think it would last long if he were brought 
in. Montague added, '*No, nor the king 
neither — though he seems to think he will 
come in — unless he carry himself very so- 
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How Charles carried himself was perfectly well known to his most zealous 
'friends — even to those who themselves lived “soberly and well.” When a 
proposal was made to Oliver Cromwell that Charles should marry his daughter, 
the protector objected his “debauched life” as an insuperable clifficulty. 
The royalists, Presbyterian or Episcopalian, saw no such objection in the 
marriage of Charles with the state of England. Very curious combinations of 
men long separated were now forming. Old faithful friends of his house were 
flocking to the king at Breda. Amongst them now and then appeared some 
country gentleman, whose clothes were of a soberer hue and a more English 
cut, than those of Charleses habitual courtiers. These had discarded the love- 
locks of the cavaliers, their slashed doublets and flowing mantles, for the 
hideous periwigs and embroidered surtouts of the Parisian fashion. Very 
tarnished were the gold and silver embroideries of the courtiers at Brussels, 
or Breda, or the Hague, in the early spring of 1660, when Englishmen from 
home gathered about them. “Their clothes were not worth forty shillings, 
the best of them,” says Pepys. London soon sent money to the exiles, and 
Paris was ready to provide fineries of which the Louvre might have been 
proud. For there was a growing confidence that the commonwealth was fast 
coming to an end. Men, by a sort of instinctive feeling, were setting up the 
king’s arms; and drinking the king’s health, though Monk and his bands were 
still dominating in the City and at Whitehall. 
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END OF THE EUIMP PARLIAMENT, MARCH 16, 1660 

The Long Parliament was to terminate its sittings on the 16th of March. 
On the 13th, that once formidable republican assembly voted that the oath 
of a member of parliament — to be true and faithful to the commonwealth of 
England, as the same is now established, without a king or house of lords," — 
should be abolished. On the 15th of March the popular sentiment was mani- 
fested at the royal exchange. A statue of Charles I had been removed after 
the tragedy of the 30th of January; and in the niche where it stood was written, 
tyrannus, regmn ultimuSj anno lihertatis Arigliw reatitutce prirno^ 
annoque Domini ISiS" For twelve years few had ventured to affirm that 
'‘tyrant and the last of kings" were words of offence; or had asserted that 
the year 1648 was not the first year of the restored liberty of England. On 
the evening of the 15th of March, a ladder was placed against this niche; 
soldiers stood around; a house painter mounted the ladder, painted out tlie 
inscription, and waving his cap, shouted '‘God bless Edng Charles II!" 
Again bonfires blazed in the streets. 

On the 16th of March, the parliament met to vote their own dissolution, 
and England hoped that a long term of rest and security had been earned by 
the sufferings and changes of twenty years. Some few uplifted their voices 
against the inevitable event; and still clung to their faith in a commonwealth; 
to their assured belief that liberty and peace would be best maintained by 
the absolute authority of a ''grand or general council of the nation.” This 
was Vane’s opinion, having no misgiving for Ms past actions and no dread 
of his future lot, even though it were the hardest: "Ho had all possible 
satisfaction of mind as to those actions God had enabled him to do for the 
commonwealth, and hoped the same God would fortify him in his siiherings, 
how sharp soever, to bear a faithful and constant testimony thereto. ” This 
was also his friend Milton’s ^ opinion: "What I have spoken is the language 
of that which is not called amiss, the good old cause: if it seem strange to any, 
it will not seem more strange, I hope, than convincing to backsliders: thus 
much. I should, perhaps, have said, though I were sure ! should have spoken 
only to trees and stones, and had none to cry to but with the prophet, ' 0 earth, 
earth, earth!’ to tell the very soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf 
to. Nay, though what I have spoke should happen (which Thou suffer not 
who didst create mankind free! nor Thou next who didst redeem us from 
being servants of men!) to be the last words of our expiring liberty." 

Nineteen years and a half had now elapsed since the Long Parliament first 
assembled --- years of revolution and bloodshed, during which the nation had 
made the trial of almost every form of government, to return at last to that 
form from which it had previously departed. On the 16th of March, one day 
later than was originally fixed, its existence, which had been illegally prolonged 
since the death of Charles I, was terminated by its own act. The reader is 
already acquainted with its history. For the glorious stand which it made 
against the encroachments of the crown, it deserves both admiration and 
gratitude; its subsequent proceedings assumed a more ambiguous character; 
ultimately they led to anarchy and military despotism. But, whatever were 

merits or demerits, of both posterity has reaped the benefit. To the first, 
the English are indebted for many of the rights which they now enjoy; by 
the second, they are warned of the evils which result from political changes 
effected by violence, and in opposition to the habits and predilections of the 
people./ 

The clouded determinations of Monk were very soon becoming more trans- 
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parent. He had secretly received his cousin, Sir John Gremille, who had 
long sought an interview in vain, to deliver a letter from the king. He would 
send no letter in answer. [He wrote one, read it to Grenville, then burned 
it and told Grenville to remember the contents.] He entrusted Grenville to 
promise Charles that he would be his devoted servant. Monk made no con- 
ditions, but he tendered some advice — that there should be a general am- 
nesty, with only four exceptions; that the possessors of confiscated property 
should not be disturbed; that there should be liberty of conscience. Gren- 
ville repaired to the king at Brussels, where they met in secret. A more 
formal body of envoys from England now presented themselves to the king — 
a deputation of Presbyterians, who came to offer the same terms which had 
been proposed to his father in the Isle of Wight. The parliament was to have 
the control of the army; the civil war was to be declared lawful; new patents 
of nobility wTre to be annulled. Charles laughed in his sleeve. ^Hittle do 
they think,” he said, “that General Monk and I are upon so good terms.” 

The Presbyterians believed that they alone had any chance of success. 
“Leave the game in our hands,” they said to the cavaliers. They probably 
thought correctly that Charles was indifferent as to the form of worship 
under which England should be when he came to be king. But they knew 
that Hyde was devoted to the restoration of the Anglican church, as a neces- 
sary consequence of the restoration of the monarchy. They wished that 
Hyde should be expelled from power or influence, and used the strongest argu- 
ments to induce the belief that the restoration could not be accomplished 
whilst he was a royal counsellor. In spite of their conviction of Monk's 
adhesion to their cause, the few to whom Charles had entrusted the secret of 
his correspondence with him, still sometimes doubted. The French ambassa- 
dor tried to obtain Monk's confidence. He would give no opinion as to the 
future government of England. That must be settled by the next parliament. 
Monk's real opinions were the less necessary to be disclosed; for all England 
was becoming impatient for the restoration. Old servants of the common- 
wealth — Broghill, and Thurloe, and Lenthall — offered to Charles their 
submission and their advice. The king, from mixed motives of indolence 
and prudence, suffered matters to proceed without committing himself to any 
party, or making any engagements for his future conduct. He yielded to 
Monk's advice in one particular. He left the Spanish Netherlands, and estab- 
lished himself at Breda.^ 

Lambert’s insurrection and the “free parliament” 

In the midst of the apparent certainty of the restoration being at hand, a 
new cause of alarm suddenly arose. Lambert had been committed to the 
Tower, when Monk's interest became predominant. He escaped on the 9th 
of April, and was speedily at the head of some soldiers, who had revolted; 
and, marching through the midland counties, he called upon all to join him 
who would preserve the commonwealth. Monk sent Ingoldsby to encounter 
Lambert; and declared to Grenville that, if Lambert met with any success, 
he would no longer have any reservation, but act in the king’s name and under 
his commission, to summon the royalists to arms. On the 22nd of April, 
Lambert and his men were met at Daventry by Ingoldsby’s troops. A parley 
was proposed; but Ingoldsby refused any accommodation. The two armies 
had advanced close to each other, and the conflict seemed imminent, when 

[> It is said to Rave been tbe intention of the Spaniards to detain Charles till Jamaica and 
Dunkirk should be restored. According; to Clarendon « he narrowly escaped detention.^] 

H. w. — von. XX. p 
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Lambert’s cavalry tlirew away their pistols; and their leader was quickly a 
prisoner. 

The last battle of the commonwealth had now to be fought at the hustings. 
The elections took place. A few of the old republicans were returned. Some 
members were elected who believed that the restoration of the monarchy could 
be effected, without losing any of the liberties which had been won since the 
riays of Laud and Strafford. The greater number were men Avho wore either 
led away by a fever of loyalty,^ or were indifferent to any re-action wdiich would 
end the struggles and uncertainties of twenty years. It was impossible that a 
king thus restored amidst a conflict of passions and prejudices — of old 
hatreds and new ambitions — should be forward to make any professions of 
public duty, or cherish any deep affection for the people he was to govern. 
It was fortunate that Charles was only a heartless voluptuary, and was too 
selfish in his craving for ease and pleasure, to add the personal energy of the 
tyrant to the almost inevitable tyranny of those who believed that the king 
and the people could return to the same condition in which they were before 
Hampden refus'^d to pay ship-money. The king’s position with regard to the 
church was, in a similar degree, under the control of the same spirit of indif- 
ference. Secretly a papist, openly a scoffer, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or 
Independent might harass each other, so that Charles was quiet. He fancied 
hirnself most safe wdth those who professed to believe that his authority was 
divine; and that Render unto Csesar” meant, if rightly interpreted, let 
Caesar’s will be the one law. 

Five hundred and fifty-six members had been elected^ to the house of 
commons, the greater number of whom took their seats on the 26 th of April. 
Ten peers only met in the house of lords on that day, Presbyterians and 
cavaliers looked suspiciously at each other; but the Presbyterians, more 
accustomed to act in union, manoeuvred that one of their party should be 
elected speaker. The first business of both houses was to return thanks to 
Monk for his services, and the lords voted that a statue should be erected in 
his honour. Colonel Ingoldsby also received the thanks of the commons for 
his prompt action against Lambert. The house was not yet in the humour 
to forget the sound advice of Monk to the lords when he returned them his 
thanks — “to look forward and not backward in transacting affairs,” The 
cavaliers soon made the house and the nation understand that the day of a 
triumphant reaction was fast approaching. Their spirit spread amongst the 
moderate and independent : “ Every one hoped in this change to change 
their condition, and disowned all things they had before advised,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson.wT- “ Every ballad singer sang up and down the streets ribald 
rhymes, made in reproach of the late commonwealth.” 

The day after parliament met, Sir John Grenville went to the sitting of the 
council of state, and asked t^o speak with the lord general. To his hands he 
delivered packet sealed with the royal arms. Monk affected surprise and 
alarm, and it was decided that Grenville should be called in. He said that the 
packet had been entrusted to him by the king, his master, at Breda. The 
council resolved that the letters which Grenville brought should be delivered 
to the parliament. On the first of May, Grenville appeared at the door of the 
lower house, and being called to the bar presented a letter addressed “ To our 

[' If ever there waa a parliament freely chosen, it waa the present one : there was no court 
or army now to control the elections ; the lerritorial aristocracy waa enfeebled, and could use 
none hut its legitimate influence ; the royalists (the Oatholics of courso excepted) were no 
longer depnved of the right of voting ; all parties therefore put forth their strength, and the 
royalists (the moderate Presbyterians inclnded) had a most decided majority. The republicans 
obtained few seats, and their only hopes lay now in the army. — Keightley.*"] 
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trusty and well beloved the speaker of the house of commons.” He then 
went through the same formality at the house of lords. With each letter was 
enclosed a document addressed to the whole nation — the Declaration from 
Breda. Grenville then proceeded to the city, and presented a letter from the 
king addressed to the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council, which also 
contained the Declaration. 

CHARLES^ DECLARATION FROM BREDA, AND THE AMNESTY (1660 A.D.) 

In all these papers, the composition of Hyde, there was little to alarm, 
and much to propitiate, the prudent and peaceful. The commons were 
assured “ upon our royal word — that none of our predecessors have had a 
greater esteem for parhaments than we have;” — parliaments were '^so vital 
a part of the constitution of the kingdom, and so necessary for the government 
of it, that, we well know, neither prince nor people can be, in any tolerable 
degree, happy without them.” The Declaration professed the king’s desire 
'^that aU our subjects may enjoy what by law is theirs, by a full and entire 
administration of justice throughout the land.” It declared “a free and 
general pardon to aU our subjects” — excepting only such persons '^as shall 
hereafter be excepted by act of parliament.” All are invited to a perfect 
union amongst themselves. 

Deploring the existence of religious animosities, '^We do declare a liberty 
to tender consciences; and that no man shall be disquieted, or called in ques- 
tion, for differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb 
the peace of the kingdom.” All matters relating to the possession of estates 
'‘shall be determined in parliament.” Both houses immediately applied 
themselves to prepare answers to the royal letters; declared that, “ according 
to tlie ancient and fundamental laws of this kingdom, the government is, and 
ought to be, by king, lords, and commons”; voted 50,000?. to the king as a 
gift; and presented Grenville with 500?. to buy a jewel. Commissioners from 
both houses were chosen to convey their answers to the king. Grenville 
preceded them with the best proof of loyalty and affection — 4,500?. in gold, 
and a bUl of exchange for 25,000?. Pepys ^ tells us that Charles, when Gren- 
ville brought him the money, was "so joyful, that he called the princess royal 
and duke of York, to look upon it, as it lay in the portmanteau before it was 
taken out.” 

On the 8th of May the two houses of parliament proclaimed Charles II 
king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, at Westminster, at Whitehall, and 
in me city. Although the king had not arrived, the restoration of the mon- 
archy was completed. In a delirium of loyalty the Convention Parliament 
never thought of making conditions for the liberties of the country. Hale, 
the great judge, and Prynne, the learned lawyer, had ventured to propose a 
committee for considering what propositions should be made to Charles, 
before the destinies of the country were irrevocably committed to his guid- 
ance. Monk opposed this; "I cannot answer for the peace either of the 
nation or of the army, if any delay is put to the sending for the king. What 
need is there of sending propositions to him? Might we not as well prepare 
them, and offer them to him when he shall come over? He will bring neither' 
army nor treasure with him, either to fright or corrupt us.” The hoi^e 
assented by acclamation. It rested the conservancy of all that the nation 
had won since the opening of the Long Parliament upon the flimsy foundation 
of the Declaration from Breda. Bilfi were prepared, which were to be pre- 
sented for the acceptance of the king, “when he shall come over,’* 
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Magna Charta and the Petition of Right; privilege of prliament; pardon, 
Indemnity and oblivion, were words glibly used as if they were things of 
course. Bills were prepared for confirming purchases of property during 
the times of trouble; and for the abolition of knight service, the feudal tenure 
which was most obnoxious. But the real temper of this parliament was to 
be subjected to a severer test — the question of amnesty had yet to be settled. 
Monk had just protested that if he were to suffer any one to be excluded 
from such amnesty, he would be the arrantest rogue that ever lived. Ashley 
Cooper had said to Hutchinson, '‘If the violence of the people should bring 
the king upon us, let me be damned, body and soul, if ever I see a hair 
of any man’s head touched, or a penny of any man’s estate, upon this 
quarrel.” 

Ingoldsby had received the thanks of the commons for recent services. 
He, and others who had signed the warrant for the king’s execution, were 
members of the commons. On the 9th of May, the debate on the Amnesty 
Bill came on in both houses. The earl of Northumberland said, that though 
he had no part in the death of the king, he, was against questioning those 
concerned; “that the example may be more useful to posterity, and profitable 
to future kings, by deterring them from the like exorbitances.” Fairfax, in 
a noble spirit of generosity, exclaimed, “If any man must be excepted, I 
know no man that deserves it more than myself; for I was general of the army 
at that time, and had power sufficient to prevent the proceedings against 
the king; but I did not think fit to make use of it to that end.” Lenthall, 
the son of the famous speaker, provoked the house to tumult by boldly say- 
ii^, “He that first drew his sword against the king committed as high an 
offence as he that cut off the king’s head.” 

The house at last voted as to the number of regicides to be excluded from 
the amnesty, and decided that seven should be excepted. But it also resolved 
that every one should be arrested who had sat upon the king’s trial, and their 
property seized. Other arrests took place. Some who had laboured best 
with Cromwell to uphold the honour of England, such as Thurloe, were 
impeached. The titles bestowed by the two protectors were annulled. Upon 
all great questions, political or religious, which affected the future safety and 
liberties of these nations, postponement was the ruling policy of the cavaliers. 
The Presbyterians, who were the first to aim at religious supremacy, began 
clearly to see that the day was fast approaching, when they would regret 
the tranquiUity they had enjoyed under the toleration of that ruler whom 
they had now agreed tq declare a traitor. 

The fortunes of Charles had so decidedly changed in the course of a little 
month, that the foreign courts who had looked adversely or coldly upon him, 
now embarrassed him with their rival professions of friendship. He was 
wisely advised not to be too forward to receive such civilities from France or 
from Spain as might compromise him in the future policy of Endand. The 
states of Holland invited him to take his departure from the Hague; and 
he arrived there from Breda on the 15th of May. Thither came the commis- 
sioners of the parliament; the town-clerk of London, with aldermen and 
lesser dignitaries; deputations of the Presbyterian clergy; and a swarm of 
Englishm en of every variety of opinion, who wanted to prostrate themselves 
at the feet of power. Holies, who had been one of the earliest leaders, in the 
battle of the Long Parliament was the orator on the part of the house of 
commons- Their hearts, he said, were filled with veneration and confidence; 
their lonmgs for their king, their desires to serve him, expressed the opinions 
of the whole nation — “ lettings out of the soul, expressions of transported 
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minds.” Other lords had had dominion over them; but their hearts and souls 
did abhor such rulers, and ever continued faithful to their king. Anthony 
Ashley Cooper had civil words from Charles. Fairfax was received with 
kindness. 

The king made smooth speeches to the Presbyterians ; but they obtained 
no satisfaction as to the future of England in the great question of religious 
union. No one, however, pressed hardly i^pon him. There were no strong 
words spoken, as the earlier race of Puritans would have spoken. Burnet, 
describing the general character of Charles, says, '' He was affable and easy, 
and loved to be made so by all about him. The great art of keeping him long, 
was the being easy, and the making everything easy to him.” The modem 
phrase is ^Ho make things pleasant”; and both phrases mean that there 
should be a large ingredient of falsehood in human affairs. Admiral Mon- 
tague, who was to have the honour of receiving the king on board his ship, 
had long been in communication with him. The ship which carried the 
admiral’s flag had an ugly name, the “Ndseby.” On the 23rd, the king, with 
the dukes of York and Gloucester, and a large train, came on board. “After 
dinner,” says Pepys,^ who was now Montague’s secretary, “the king and 
duke altered the name of some of the ships, viz.: the Nasehy became the 
Charles; the Richard, James; the Speaker, Mary, the Dunbar (which was not 
in company with us), the HenryJ^ 

Lady Fanshawe,^ who was on board, is in ecstacies: “Who can express 
the joy and gallantry of that voyage; to see so many great ships, the best in the 
world; to hear the trumpets and all other music; to see near a hundred brave 
ships sail before the wind with vast cloths and streamers; the neatness and 
cleanness of the ships, the gallantry of the commanders, the vast plenty of 
all sorts of provisions; but, above all, the glorious majesties of the king and 
his two brothers, were so beyond man’s expectation and expression.” The 
sky was cloudless, the sea was calm, the moon was at the full. Charles 
walked up and down the quarter-deck, telling all the wonders of his escape 
from Worcester — his green coat and his country breeches — the miller 
stopping his night walk — the inn-keeper bidding God bless him. “ He was 
an everlasting talker,” writes Burnet, and his gossip amongst his new friends 
in this moonlight voyage gave some better promise than the cold dignity of 
his father, which many must have remembered. It was a merry trip — and 
Pepys chuckles over “ the brave discourse.” On the morning of the 25th they 
were close to land at Dover, and every one was preparing to go ashore. “ The 
king and the two dukes,” says Pepys, “did eat their breakfast before they 
went, and there being set some ship’s diet, they ate of nothing else but pease 
and pork, and boiled beef” — a politic appetite, which no doubt won the 
favour of Blake’s old sailors. 

When Charles landed at Dover, Monk was at hand to kneel before him — 
“ to receive his majesty as a malefactor would his pardon,” — says Gumble,P 
a biographer of the wary general. With a feeling that belonged to another 
time the mayor of Dover presented the king with a Bible. “It is the thing 
that I love above all things in the world,” said the ready actor who knew his 
part without much study. The royal train went on to Canterbury. There 
Monk ventured beyond his usual caution, by presenting the king a list of 
seventy persons that he recommended for employments — men whose names 
stunk m the nostrils of all cavaliers. Hyde, through Monk’s confidential 
adviser, Morrice, made the general understand that such interference was 
unpleasant, and Monk quickly apologised after a very awkward attempt at 
explanation. Hyde was at Charles’s side, and prevented him being too easy. 
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Monk received a lesson; but he was consoled by the order of the Garter being 
bestowed upon him. 

On the 28th of May^ King Charles set out from Canterbury, and slept that 
night at Rochester. At Blackheath the royal cavalcade had to pass the army 
of the commonwealth. Thirty thousand men were there marshalled. Many 
of these veterans had fought against the family and the cause which was 
DOW triumphant. The name of Charles Stuart had been with them a name 
of hatred and contempt. They had assisted in building up and pulling down 
governments, which had no unity but in their determination to resist liim who 
was now called to command them, with no sympathy for their courage, no 
respect for their stern enthusiasm. The great soldier and prince who had 
led them to so many victories had now his memory profaned, by being pro- 
claimed a traitor by a parliament that when he was living would have been 
humbled at his slightest frown. The procession passed on in safety; for the 
old discipline, that no enemy was ever able to prevail against in the battle- 
field, was still supreme in this pageant — this last harmless exhibition of 
that might through which the liberties of England had been won; through 
whose misdirection they were now imperilled. 

Charles went on in the sight of all London to Whitehall — • a wearisome pro- 
cession, which lasted until nine at night, amidst streets strewn with flowers, past 
tapestried houses and wine-spouting fountains; with civic authorities wearing 
chains of gold, and nobles covered with embroidered velvets; trumpets bray- 
ing, mobs huzzaing. In this delirium of joy there was something beyond the 
idle shouts of popular intoxication. It was the expression of the nation’s 
opinion that the government of England had at length a solid foundation 
upon which ^ peace and security, liberty and religion, might be established.c 
It was late in the evening before the ceremonies of this important day were 
concluded; when Charles observed to some of his confidants, ^‘It must surely 
have been my fault that I did not come before; for I have met with no one 
to-day who did not protest that he always wished for my restoration.” The 
re-establishment of royalty presented perhaps the only means of restoring 
public tranquillity amidst the confusion and distrust, the animosities and 
hatreds,^ the parties and interests, which had been generated by the events 
of the civil war, and by a rapid succession of opposite and ephemeral gov- 
ernments. To Monk,” says Lingard, belongs the merit of having, by his 
foresight, and caution, effected this o jeet without bloodshed or violence; 
but to his dispraise it must also be recorded,^ that he effected it without any 
previous stipulation on the part of the exiled monarch. 

“Never had so fair an opportunity been offered of establishing a compact 
between the sovereign and the people, of determining, by mutual consent, 
the legal rights of the crown, and of securing from future encroachment the 
freedom of me people. That Charles would have consented to such conditions, 
we have sufficient evidence; but, when the measure was proposed, the lord- 
general declared himself its most determined opponent. It may have been, 
t^t his cautious mind figured to itself danger m delay; it is more probable 
that he sought to give additional value to his services in the eyes of the now 

whatever were the motives of his conduct, the result was, 
that the king ascended the throne unfettered with conditions, and thence 
inferred that he was entitled to all the powers claimed by his father at the 
commencem^ent of the civil war. In a few years the consequence became 
manifest. It was found that, by the negligence or perfidy of Monk, a door 


of the Mssibillty or desirability of such a stipulation, historians have 
Mered radically. See the foUo-wing chapter.] 
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had been left open to the recurrence of dissension between the crown and the 
people; and that very circumstance which Charles had hailed as the consum- 
mation of his good fortune, served only to prepare the way for a second revo- 
lution, which ended in the permanent exclusion of his family from the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom.”/ 

With the Restoration the historic interest of Monk’s career ceases. The 
rude soldier of fortune had played the game with incomparable dexterity, 
and had won the stakes. He was made gentleman of the bedchamber, knight 
of the Garter, master of the horse, commander-in-chief, and duke of Albe- 
marle, and had a pension of £7,000 a year allotted to him. His utmost 
desires were satisfied, and he made no attempt to compete further in a 
society in which neither he nor his vulgar wife could ever be at home, and 
which he heartily despised. As long as the army existed of which he was 
the idol, and of which the last service was to suppress Venner’s revolt, he 
was a person not to be displeased. But he entirely concurred in the measure 
for disbanding it, and thenceforward his influence was small, though men’s 
eyes turned naturally to him in emergency. In the trial of the regicides he w^as 
on the side of moderation, and his interposition saved Hasleng’s life; but 
his action at the time of Argyll’s trial will always be regarded as the most 
dishonourable episode in his career.5 

COMMEECE AND LITER.ITURE OE THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD 

The most instructive period in English history is the interval from 1640 
to 1660. Its various occurrences, however, are found to suggest very differ- 
ent lessons according to the political bias of the persons who make them an 
object of attention. Those who regard that struggle as assuming its more 
objectionable character, not so much from any love of change ana spoliation 
incident to the people, as from the want of timely and amicable concessions 
on the part of their rulers, are naturally disposed to look with forbearance on 
a good deal in the temper and manners of the party deemed to have been 
least in the wrong. It is not to be doubted that the parliamentarians, par- 
ticularly such as served in the army, were remarkable for the sobriety and 
regularity of their conduct. Profanity, drunkenness, debauchery of every 
description, may be said to have been unknown among them to a degree 
unparalleled in history; nor did they allow themselves to participate in any 
of those games or amusements which are the favourite relaxations of the 
people in most countries. Horse-racing, bear-baiting, the sport of the cock- 
pit, and the representations of the theatre, all were condemned. 

Instead of giving their leisure to such things, they sought their enjoy- 
ments in religious meetings, and in discussions on points of theology or civil 
government; and when such points were the matters contended for, whether 
by means of argument or of the sword, it became manifest that the roundhead, 
while despising the sensual riot of the cavalier, had a region of his own, where, 
in his turn, he became susceptible of the highest degree of excitement. As 
the difficulty of acquiring ana maintaining this ascendancy of the mental over 
the physical sympathies of human nature must have been great, it was natural 
that it should be viewed with some feeling of pride; and it is not surprismg 
that their enemies, obliged to acknowledge their freedom from the vices of 
the appetites, should accuse them of being much ^eater offenders than them- 
selves in everything relating to the vices of the mind. 

According to the cavalier, those habits of profane swearing, of drunkem 
ness, and of sensual excess in all respects, by which not a few of his partv 
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studied to testify tbeir abhorrence of all Puritan grimace, and to proclaim 
their undoubted attachment to the church and the king, were only the vices 
of men — but spiritual pride, hypocrisy, rebellion, and tyranny, these were 
the vices of devils, and these were the chosen passions of his enemies. Con- 
cerning the charge of insincerity it is more difficult to speak, inasmuch as, 
from its connection with strong religious impressions, it would often be least 
suspected in the case of those persons who were most influenced by it. The 
suppression of all amusements considered as tending to produce dissoluteness 
among the populace, was a great object with the Prespyterians, and led to 
some impolitic interferences with popular feeling. It was no uncommon 
thing to see players conducted through the streets of the metropolis in their 
theatrical costume, having been seized by the police while in the act of strut- 
ting their hour away upon the stage. 

We have had occasion to note the manner in which the Presbyterians and 
royalists obtained supplies of money during the period of the civil war. When 
that contest was deciaed, four sources remained from which aids of this nature 
were derived — the customs, the excise, the monthly assessments, and the 
estates of political delinquents. The two formei' branches of revenue werf 
farmed in 1657 at £1,100,000 a year, and with monthly assessments made an 
income of somewhat more than £2,000,000. The church lands and the estates 
of delinquents were rarely sold at more than ten years’ purchase. About 
£200,000 a year are supposed to have been obtained from these sources. 
During Richard’s protectorate, the expenditure was declared to be above 
£2,200,000, the revenue falling short more than £300,000 of that amount. 

In 1652 the army of the commonwealth was not less than fifty thousand. 
Cromwell subsequently reduced the number nearly one-half, but was obliged, 
on occasions, to increase it again. The general pay of the foot soldiers was a 
shilling a day, the cavalry, as of a superior order, and liable to greater expense, 
received two shillings and sixpence. When the army consisted of forty thou- 
sand, which was the case in 1648, its pay was estimated at £80,000 a month. 
Beside the regular force in the pay of the government, there was the volunteer 
corps, in every county, under the name of militia. At the time of the battle 
of Worcester, the militia appears to have been nearly as numerous as the 
standing army, and both together are said to have numbered about eighty 
thousand men. 

Commerce, which made considerable progress during the early part of 
the reign of CWles I, experienced some check from the civil war, but assumed 
an importance under the commonwealth unknown in our previous history. 
This arose, principally, from the war carried on by the English republic with 
the Dutch, and from the new navigation laws. Families of pretension and 
long-standing began to direct the attention of their sons to commerce, and 
such pursuits became more reputable from that time in England than in any 
of the old monarchical states in Europe. The chartered companies, having 
derived their exclusive privileges from an exercise of the prerogative, which 
had often called forth the complaints of parliament, found their power of 
monopoly thus assigned to them of small value at this juncture, andf the free 
competition which sprung up proved a great benefit to the conomunity at 
large. 

The fine arts obtained but small patronage during this period. Charles 
I possessed considerable taste in architecture, furniture, pictures, and music, 
and had the circumstances of his reign afforded him the means and the oppor- 
tunities of bestowing encourf^ement on such pursuits, great advances would, 
no doubt, have been made in them. But the causes which prevented the 
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indulgence of such tastes on the part of the monarch, tended to prevent the 
formation of them on the part of his people. Both were called to engage in 
a struggle for existence, and both deemed it necessary that all matters having 
respect only to the luxury and ornament of life should be placed for a while 
in abeyance. So iai was this spirit carried under the commonwealth, that 
some of the royal palaces were put up for sale, and not a few of the pictures 
and curiosities which had been collected by the king, with much taste and 
judgment, and at a great expense, were sold to foreigners. 

It is hardly possible that an Englishman should glance at this barbarian 
conduct on the part of men possessing the supreme power in his country less 
than two centuries ago, and not blush at the remembrance. It is vain to say 
that these things were the baubles of royalty, and that this reason, beside the 
necessities of the government, concurred to make the disposal of them desir- 
able — since nothing could be a greater libel on republican institutions, or a 
more manifest untruth, than to describe them as repugnant to the splendour 
of national edifices, or to the most costly adornment of them by the aid of the 
fine arts. But the feeling which consented to these acts of rude spoliation was 
not that of the nation, nor is it the only point to be considered in the character 
of the faction upon which this disgrace is certainly chargeable. In regard to 
the great Interests of the community, their views were large and generous, 
and to the nature of the questions with which they were chiefly occupied, and 
to the earnestness and talent which they brought to the discussion of them, 
we have to attribute a marked improA ement in the character of the literature. 

In the literary character of the works on theology which belong to this 
period, the taste of the present age will find little to admire, and often much 
with which to be offended. But notwithstanding the tedious scholastic form 
in which divines continued to treat of the subjects within their province, and 
the frequent confusion and obscurity of thought observable in their lengthened 
and parenthetical sentences, an increasing mastery of the language may be 
perceived even in such worli, particularly in the smaller controversial pieces 
of the age, which were generally characterised by a natural directness and 
earnestness suited to the immediate occasion. Baxter is a favourable speci- 
men of this class of writers. We do not advert to the eloauence of Bishop 
Taylor, because his style, in whatever age he had lived, would have been more 
that of the man than of his times. 

Prose Writers 

The fault mentioned as belonging to the theological literature of this period 
attaches, in a great degree, to its prose literature generally. We find, for 
example, both in Mrs. Hutchinson ^ and in Clarendon,^' a crowd of thoughts 
pressed together into one long sentence, which an author of a later period, 
with less power, but more skilled in the art of composition, would have 
separated into small lucid apportionments, and by giving completeness to 
the parts, and presenting them in succession, would have communicated the 
whole more clearly, and with much less demand on the reader’s power of 
attention. The writers of this period moved the more slowly, in consequence 
of moving at every step amidst such a procession of ideas; but this stately 
march comported well with the expansion and vigour of their understanding. 
Such writers are fine examples of the maiestic compass of our language in that 
age, but the best specimens of its lucia energy, and bounding capabilities, 
will be found in the smaller pieces called forth by the political strifes of the 
hour — productions in which the writers evidently intend to state their case 
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with a clearness not to be mistaken, and with a force not to l^e resisted, 
Ludlow,^ though a soldier rather than an author, has less, perhaps, of the 
fault so observable in Clarendon, than any other considerable writer whose 
mind was formed during the period of the civil war. 

But notwithstanding the frequent obscurity, from the cause mentioned, 
in the works of this period, and the weariness, in consequence, which is so 
often felt in reading them, they nearly all evince a singular degree of freedom 
from those pedantic allusions and studied conceits by which the literature of 
the age of Elizabeth and James had been so greatly disfigured. In this later 
period, every man was constrained to be more or less in earnest in regard to 
the great interests which were then at stake. The English language, accord- 
ingly, had never afforded such specimens of oratorical and argumentative 
efficiency as were produced during this period. The eloquence of strong 
partisan feeling will ever demand — as in the case of a Dante and a Milton 
— the loftiest forms of speech in which to express itself ; and the language, 
in consequence, began to display new freedom, copiousness, and power. 


T}ie Poets 

Cowley the poet flourished during this period, and died in 1667. Charles 
II, on hearing of his decease, said that England had not a better man; and 
the testimony of contemporaries to his character is uniformly favourable, 
notwithstanding his known attachment to the court, and the spirit of faction 
which continued to prevail to the end of his days. He has been described as 
the last, or nearly the last, in our old school of metaphysical poets — writers 
in whom there were stronger indications of pedantry than of the inspiration 
proper to their art, and who often appear to have mistaken verses for poetry, 
and singularity for excellence. They indulged much in the personification 
of the passions; but the general effect of their works is to produce reflection 
rather than emotion, their strength consisting in an occasional acuteness and 
playfulness of imagination, much more than in force or pathos of sentiment. 
Cowley was distinguished from his predecessors by more of the latter quality, 
by greater sprightliness when the subject was of a nature to demand it, and 
by a more frequent command of those thoughts which strike at once by their 
grandeur or their propriety. Suckling and Cleveland were contemporaries 
and imitators of Cowley, but did not disturb his sovereignty as the fashionable 
poet of his day. 

Denham was three years older than Cowley, and his elegy on the death 
of that writer was his last performance. His Cooper^ s Hill, on which his 
fame principally rests, was published in 1643. Its subject, which was in a 
great degree a novelty in our literature, embraces a description of natural 
scenery, elevated by historical allusions, and reflections on human character. 
Pope commends the strength and majesty of this author, and he is generally 
regarded as one of the fathers of English poetry. His versification, in its 
smoothness, vigour, and harmony, makes a near approach to that which has 
been since made familiar to us by the pen of Dryden and his successors. 
Waller, who was contemporary with Cowley and Denham, survived them 
both. He is entitled to much of the praise bestowed on Denham. But 
though he discovers a similar independence of the old models, and even 
more refinement, his works have little of that compressed power of expres- 
sion which characterised the Cooper's Hill. The polished dress, however, in 
which he clothed conceptions little removed from commonplace, possessed 
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the charm of novelty in his own age, and must be allowed to secure the name 
of Waller a conspicuous place in the history of English literature. 

Concerning the genius of Milton, and the dignity conferred by him on 
his native tongue, and on the mind of his country, there is now little need to 
expatiate. Critics who know not how to pardon his republicanism, have in 
general extended their enmity to the character of the man, and the produc- 
tions of the author. But w'hen every fair concession shall have been made 
with regard to the imperfections of his temper and his writings, the excel- 
lence which remains will be found to place him so far above his tissailants as 
to render their puny efforts to lower his pretensions a matter more calculated 
to amuse than* irritate the friends of his memory. His attainments as a 
classical scholar were extensive and profound. In Latin composition he had 
scarcely a rival. Every European language possessing a literature to recom- 
mend it was known to him; and few divines possessed the same intimate 
acquaintance with the Hebrew scriptures and all rabbinical learning. Indi- 
cations of these various acquisitions break upon us in almost every page of 
his works, imparting to his style a grace, a comprehensiveness, and a wonder- 
ful power, which must be perceived and felt in the greatest degree by those 
who have studied him the most. 

It is true, in his prose works we are never allowed to forget that it is the 
prose of a poet, and some critics, whom the stars never destined to be poets, 
affect to regret that the author’s taste with regard to the style proper to per- 
formances of that nature should have been so defective and erroneous. But 
the man who can read the Areopagitica, or the Eikonoclastes, and not feel a 
srrange awe produced within him by the surpassing greatness of the‘ spirit 
which has been in converse with his own, so as to be charmed out of all wish 
that the author had spoken otherwise than he has done, must be a person 
incapable of sympathising with great eloquence and lofty argument. His 
style, indeed, in those works is not to be recommended as a model. On the 
contrary, an attempt to imitate it must betray a want of judgment incompat- 
ible with real excellence in anything. It is a sort of costume, which, like that 
assumed by Jeremy Taylor, must always be peculiar to the individual, and 
- can never become the badge of a class. Modes of expression and illustration 
which with such men have all the freshness and vigour of nature, become 
cold and feeble, or, at best, inflated by an artificial warmth, when produced 
by the mechanic process of the imitator. 

In his poetry, the mind of Milton is found open to all the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, and seems to portray with equal truth the good and evil 
of the rational universe — the heavens above, and. hell beneath. That upon 
a theme so difficult and so comprehensive, and prosecuted to so great an 
extent, he should sometimes fail, was perhaps inevitable. But if something 
less than one-third of the Paradise Lost be excepted, the remainder may be 
safely declared to consist of such poetry as the world had never before seen. 
In his happier moments, his descriptions of physical existence are the most 
perfect supplied by human language; but it is when employed in exhibiting 
the moral energies of the perfect or the fallen, that he rises most above all 
who preceded him. 


WILLIAM HARVEY 

Harvey, whose discovery with respect to the circulation of the blood 
effected so great a revolution in medical science, died in 1657. He was much 
encouraged in his experiments and studies by Charles I. But it was 
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remarked that no physician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age 
when Harvey’s discovery was made public, was known to adopt it. His 
maintaining it is even said to have diminished his own practice and celebrity. 
So general is the force of prejudice even on matters of the moat practicai 
nature, and so liable is it to become fixed beyond all hope of removal after a 
certain period of life I ^ 


GUIZOT ON THE RESTOTIATION 

On the 29th of May, 1660, the royalist party, which had not connuered, 
had not even fought, was nevertheless national and all-powerful It was 
England. England might justly think herself entitled to trust in her hopes; 
she was not unreasonable in her requirements; weary of great ambitions and 
disgusted with innovations, she only asked for security for her religion, and 
for the enjoyment of her ancient rights under the rule of her old laws. This 
the king promised her. The advisers who then possessed his confidence — 
Hyde, Ormonde, Nicholas, Hertford, Southampton — were sincere Protes- 
tants and friends of legal government. They had defended the laws during 
the reign of the late king. They had taken no part in any excessive assump- 
tions of power on the part of the crown. They had even co-operated in pro- 
moting the first salutary measures of reform which had been carried by the 
Long Parliament. They expressed themselves resolved, and so did the king, 
to govern in concert with the two houses of parliament. The great council 
of the nation would therefore be always by the side of royalty, 'to enlighten 
and, if necessary, to restrain its action. E^^ery thing seemed to promise Eng- 
land the future to which her desires were limited. But when great questions 
have strongly agitated human nature and society, it is not within tlie power 
of men to return, at their pleasure, into a state of repose; and the storm 
still lowers in their hearts, when the sky has again become serime over their 
heads. In the midst of this outburst of joy, confidence, and hope, in whicli 
England was indulging, two camps were already in process of formation, 
ardent in their hostility to each other, and destined ere long to renew, at first 
darkly, but soon openly, the war which seemed to be at an end. 

During the exile of the sons of Charles I, one fear had constantly preyed 
upon the minds of their wisest counsellors and most’ faithful friends; and 
that was lest, led astray by example and seduced by pleasure, tliey might 
adopt a creed, ideas, and manners foreign to their country — the creed, ideas, 
and mannem oi the great courts of the Continent. This was a natural fear, 
justified by the events. Charles II and his brother the duke 
of York returned, in fact, into England, the one an infidel libertine, who 
mlsely gave himself out to be a Protestant, and the other a blindly sincere 
Catholic; both imbued with the principles of absolute power; both dissolute 
m naorals,_the one with elegant and heartless cynicism, the other with shock- 
ing inconsistency; both addicted to those habits of mind and life, to those 
tastes and vices, which render a court a school of arrogant and frivolous cor- 
ruption, which rapidly spreads its contagious influence through the higher 
and lower cla^sses who hasten to the court to imitate or serve it, 

Afar from the court, among the laborious citi^^ens of tlie towns, and in the 
aniilies oi the landoi?raers, fanners, and labourers of the country districts, 
he zealous a^id rigid Protestantism of the nation, with its severe strictness 
0 manners, and that stern spirit of liberty which cares neither for obstacles 
nor consequences, hardens men towards themselves as well as towards their 
enemies, and leads them to disdain the evils which they suffer or inflict 
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provided they can perform their duty and satisfy their passion by maintain- 
ing their right, now took refuge. 

The Restoration had scarcely given any glimpse of its tendencies, and yet 
the Puritans were already preparing to withstand it, feeling they were 
despised, and expecting soon to be proscribed, but earnestly devoted no 
matter at what risk or with what result, to the service of their faith and of 
their cause; unyielding and frequently factious sectaries, but indomitable 
defenders, even to martyrdom, of the Protestant religion, the moral austerity, 
and the liberties of their country. On the very day after the restoration, the 
court and the Puritans were the two hostile forces which appeared at the two 
opposite extremities of the political arena. Entirely monopolised by its joy, 
the nation either did not see this, or did not care to notice it. Because it had 
recovered the king and the parliament, it believed that it had reached the 
termination of its trials, and attained the summit of its wishes. Peoples are 
short-sighted. But their want of foresight changes neither their inmost 
hearts nor the course of their destiny; the national interests and feelings 
which in 1640 had caused the revolution, still subsisted in 1660, in the midst 
of the reaction against that revolution. The period of civil war was passed ; 
that of parliamentary conflicts and compromises was beginning. The sway 
of the Protestant religion, and the decisive influence of the country in its 
own government — these were the objects which revolutionary England had 
pursued. Though cursing the revolution, and calling it the rebellion, roy- 
alist England nevertheless prepared still to pursue these objects, and not to 
rest until she had attained them.^ 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 

[1660-1668 A.D.] 

The history of the Stuart restoration is wonrisome, naiiseoua, 
and disgraceful. The debauches of Comraodua and of Ileliogabnlus 
were revived under the disguise of rustling silks and ■waving plumes. 
Painted harlots flaunted in the palace and sciuandcred money for lack 
of which soldiers and sailors starved. By seventeen known nustroases, 
Charles was reputed to have had thirteen children ; several of whom 
were created earls or dukes, with ample incomes, charged in perpetu- 
ity and still paid, where not recently commuted, on a generous scale. 
Defoe ^ satirises such results of the "lazy, long, lascivious reign.” 
— W. H. S. Aubbey.o 


Macaulay's picture of the times and of the new king 

The history of England, during the seYentecnth century, is the history of 
the transformation of a limited monarchy, constituted after the fashion of the 
middle ages, into a limited monarchy suited to that more advanced state of 
society in which the public charges can no longer be borne by the estates of 
the crown, and in which the public defence can no longer be entrusted to a 
feudal militia. 

It has been too much the practice of writers zealous for freedom to repre- 
sent the restoration as a disastrous event, and to condemn the folly or base- 
ness of that convention which recalled the royal family without exacting new 
securities against maladministration.^ Those who hold this language do not 

p Among those who have censured the lack of a stipulation stands Ungard«* as cited In 
chapter, but Hullam® says ; " li has been a frequent reproach to the conductors 
of this great revolution, that the king was restored without those terms and limitations which 
might secure the nation against his abuse of their confidence ; it has become almost regular to 
cast on. the convention parliament, and more especially on Monk, the imputation of having 
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comprehend the real natiire of the crisis which followed the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell. England was in irominent danger of sinking under the 
tyranny of a succession of small men raised up and pulled down by military 
caprice. To deliver the country from the domination of the soldiers was the 
first object of every enlightened patriot: but it was an object which, while 
the soldiers were united, the most sanguine could scarcely expect to attain. 
On a sudden a gleam of hope appeared. General was opposed to general, 
army to army. On the use which might be made of one auspicious moment 
depended the future destiny of the nation. Our ancestors used that moment 
well. They forgot old injuries, waved petty scruples, adjourned to a more 
convenient season all dispute about the reforms which our institutions needed, 
and stood together, cavaliers and roundheads, Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians, in firm union, for the old laws of the land against military_ despotism. 
Tlie exact partition of power among king, lords, and commons, might well be 
postponed till it had been decided whether England should be governed by 
king, lords, and commons, or by cuirassiers and pikemen. Had the statesmen 
of the convention taken a different course, had they held long debates on the 
principles of government, had they drawn up a new constitution and sent ic 
to Charles, had conferences been opened, had couriers been passing and 
repassing during some weeks between Westminster and the Netherlands, 
with projects and counterprojects, replies by Hyde and rejoinders by Prynne, 
the coalition on which the public safety dejDended would have been dissolved: 
the Presbyterians and royalists would certainly have quarrelled : the military 
factions might possibly have been reconciled: and the misjudging friends of 
liberty might long have regretted, under a rule worse than that of the worst 
Stuart, the golden opportunity which had been suffered to escape. 

Abolition of Tenures by Knight Service and Disbwnding^of the Army 

The old civil polity wfts, therefore, by the general consent of both the great 
parties, re-established. It was again exactly what it had been when Charles 
the First, eighteen years before, withdrew from his capital. All those acts of 
the Long Parliament which had received the royal assent were admitted to 
be still in full force. One fresh concession, a concession in which the cavaliers 
were even more deeply interested than the roundheads, was easily obtained 
from the restored king. The military tenure of land had been ' originally 
created as a means of national defence. But in the course of ages whatever 
was useful in the institution had disappeared; and nothing was left but cere- 
monies and grievances. A landed proprietor who held an estate under the 
crown by knight sendee — and it was thus that most of the soil of England 
was held — had to pay a large fine on coming to his property. He could not 
alienate one acre without purchasing a license. When he died, if his domains 
descended to an infant, the sovereign was guardian, and was not only entitled 
to great part of the rents during the minority, but could require the ward, 
under heavy penalties, to marry any person of suitable rank. The chief bait 
which attracted a needy sycophant to the court was the hope of obtaining as 

alDandoned public liberty, and brought on, by their inconsiderate loyalty, or self-interested 
treachery, the raisgoverninent of the two lajt Stuarts, and the necessity of their ultimate ex- 
unlsion. We may remark, in the first place, that the unconditional restoration of Charles the 
Second is sometimes spoken of in too hyperbolical language, as if he had come in as a sort of 
conqueror, with the laws and liberties of the people at his discretion. Yet he was restored to 
nothing but the bounded prerogatives of a king of England ; hounded by every ancient and 
modern statute, including those of the Long Parliament, which had been enacted for the sub- 
ject’s security.'’] 
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the rev/ard of servility and flattery, a royal letter to an heiress. These abuses 
had perished with the monarchy. That they should not revive with it was 
the wish of every landed gentleman in the kingdom. They were, therefore, 
solemnly abolished by statute; and no relic of the ancient tenures in chivalry 
was suffered to remain, except those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some lords of manors. 

The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty thousand men, accustomed 
to the profession of arms, were at once thrown on the world; and experience 
seemed to warrant the belief that this change would produce much misery and 
crime, that the discharged veterans would be seen begging in every street, or 
that they would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no such result followed. 
In a few months there remained not a trace indicating that the moat formid- 
able army in the world had just been alisorbed into the mass of the community. 
The royalists themselves confessed that, in every department of honest indus- 
try, the discarded warriors prospered beyond other men, that none was charged 
with any theft or robbery, that none was heard to aek an alms, and that, u a 
baker, a mason, or a waggoner attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, 
he was in all probability one of Oliver’s old soldiers. 

The ipilitary tyranny passed away; but it left deep and enduring traces in 
the public mind. The name of a standing army was long held in abhorrence, 
and it ip remarkable that this feeling was even stronger among the cavaliers 
than among the roundheads. It ought to be considered as a most fortunate 
circumstance that, when the country was, for the first and last time, ruled by 
the siybrd, the sword was in the hands, not of her legitimate princes, but of 
those /rebels who slew the king and demolished the church. Had a prince, 
with a title as good as that of Charles, commanded an army as good as' that of 
Croipwell, there would have been little hope indeed for the liberties of England . 
A century after the death of Cromwell, the toriea still continued to clamour 
against every augmentation of the regular soldiery, and to sound the praise 
of a national militia. So late as the year 1786, a minister who enjoyed no 
common measure of their confidence found it impossible to overcome their 
aversion to his scheme of fortifying the coast; nor did they ever look with 
entire complacency on the standing army, till the French Revolution gave a 
direction to their apprehensions. 


Disputes "between the Roundheads and' Cavaliers Renewed 

The coalition which had restored the king terminated with the danger 
from which it bad spmng; and two hostile parties again appeared ready for 
connect. Both indeed were agreed as to the propriety of inflicting punish- 
ment on some unh^py men who were, at that moment, objects of almost 
universal ^tred. Cromwell was no more; and those who had fled before 
him were forced to content themselves with the miserable satisfaction of dig- 
hanging, quartering, and burning the remains of the greatest prince 
that has ever ruled England. Other objects of vengeance, few indeed, yet 
too many, were found among the republican chiefs. Soon, however, the con- 
^erors, glutted with the blood of the regicides, turned against each other. 
The roundheads, while admitting^ the virtues of the late king, and while oon- 
j sentence p^sed upon him by an illegal tribunal, yet maintained 
tnat ms administration had been, in many things, unconstitutional, and that 
me Houses had taken arms agamst_ him from good motives and on strong 
pounds. Ine monarchy, these politicians conceived, had no worse enemy 
tnan tae flatterer who exalted the prerogative above the law, who condemned 
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all opposition to regal encroachments, and who reviled, net only Cromwell 
and Harrison, but Pyrn and Hampden, as traitors. If the king wished for a 
quiet and prosperous reign, he must confide in those who, thougli they had 
drawn the sword in defence of the invaded privileges of parliament, had yet 
exposed themselves to the rage of the soldiers in order to save his father, and 
had taken the chief part in bringing back the royal family. _ 

The feeling of the cavaliers w^as widely different. During eighteen years 
they had, through all vicissitudes, been faithful to the crown. Having shared 
the distress of their prince, were they not to share his triumph? Was no dis- 
tinction to be made between them and the disloyal subject who had fought 
against his rightful sovereign, who had adhered to Richard Cromwell, and who 
had never concurred in the restoration of the Stuarts, till it appeared that 
nothing else could save the nation from the tyranny of the army? Grant that 
such a man had, by his recent services, fairly earned his pardon. Yet w^re 
his services, rendered at the eleventh hour, to be put in comparison with the 
toils and sufferings of those who had borne the burden and heat of the day? 
Above all, was he to be suffered to retain a fortune raised out of the sub- 
stance of the ruined defenders of the throne? Was it not enough that his 
head and his patrimonial estate, a hundred times forfeited to justice, were 
secure, and that he shared, with the rest of the nation, in the blessings of that 
mild government of which he had long been the foe? Some violent members 
of the party went further, and clamoured for large categories of proscription. 


Religious Dissension 

The political feud was, as usual, exasperated by a religious feud. The king 
found the church in a singular state. A short time before the commencement 
of the civil war, his father had given a reluctant assent to a bill, strongly sup- 
ported by Falkland, which deprived the bishops of their seats in the house of 
fords: but Episcopacy and tne liturgy had never been abolished by law. 
The Long Parliament, however, had passed ordinances which^ had made a 
complete revolution in church government and in public worship. The new 
‘ ^stem was, in principle, scaredy less Erastian than that which it displaced. 
The houses, guided chiefly by the counsels of the accomplished Selden, had 
determined to keep the spiritual power strictly subordinate to the tejpaporal 
power. They had refused to declare that any form of ecclesiastical polity was 
of divine origin; and they had provided that, from all the church courts, an 
appeal should lie in the last resort to parliament. With this highly important 
reservation it had been resolved to set up in England a hierarchy closely 
resembling that of Scotland. The authority of councils, rising one above 
another in regular gradation, was substituted for the authority of bishops and 
archbishops. The liturgy gave place to the Presbyterian directory. But 
scarcely had the new regulations been framed, when tne Independents rose to 
supreme influence in the state. The Independents had no disposition to 
enforce the ordinances touching classical, provincial, and national synods. 
Those ordinances, therefore, were never carried into full execution. The 
Presbyterian system was fully established nowhere but in Middlesex and 
Lancashire. In the other fifty counties, almost every parish seems to have 
been unconnected with the neighbouring parishes. In some districts, indeed, 
the ministers foimed themselves into volunta^ associations, for the purpose 
of mutual help and counsel; but these associations had no coercive power. 
The patrons of livings, being now checked by neither bishop nor Presbytery, 

H. W. — VOL. XX. Q 
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would have been at liberty to confide the cure of souls to the most scandalous of 
mankind, but for the arbitrary intervention of Oliver. He established, by his 
own authority, a board of commissioners, called triers. ^ Most of these persons 
were Independent divines ; but a few Presbyterian^ ministers and a few lay- 
men had seats. The certificate of the triers stood in the place both of insti- 
tution and of induction; and without such a certificate no person could hold 
a benefice. This was undoubtedly one of the most despotic acts ever done by 
any English ruler. Yet, as it was generally felt that, without some such pre- 
caution, the country would be overrun by ignorant and drunken reprobates 
bearing the name and receiving the pay of ministers, some highly respectable 
persons, who were not in general friendly to Cromwell, allowed that, on this 
occasion, he had been a public benefactor. The presentees whom the triers 
had approved took possession of the rectories, cultivated the glebe lands, col- 
lected the tithes, prayed 
without book or surplice, 
and administered the eu- 
charist to communicants 
seated nt long tables. 

Thus the ecclesiastical 
polity of the realm was in in- 
extricable confusion. Epis- 
copacy was the form of 
government prescribed by 
the old law which was stiU 
unrepealed. The form of 
government prescribed by 
parliamentary ordinance 
was Presbyterian. But 
neither the old law nor the 
parliamentary ordinance 
was practically in force. 
The church actually estab- 
lished may be described as an irregular body made up of a few Presbyteries, 
and of many Independent congregations, which were all held down and held 
together by the authority of the government. 

Of those who had been active in bringing back the king, many were zealous 
for synods and for the directory, and many were desirous to terminate by a 
compromise the religious dissensions which had long agitated England. 
Between the bigoted followers of Laud and the bigoted fdlowers of Calvin 
there could be neither peace nor truce: but it did not seem impossible to effect 
an accommodation between the moderate Episcopalians of the school of 
Usher and the moderate Presbyterians of the school of Baxter. The mod- 
erate Episcopalians would admit that a bishop might lawfully be assisted by 
a council. The moderate Presbyterians would not deny that each provincial 
as^mbly might lawfully have a permanent president, and that this president 
might lawfully be called a bishop. There might be a revised litur^ which 
should not exclude extemporaneova prayer, a baptismal service in which the 
sign of the cross might be used or omitted at discretion, a communion service 
at which the faithfifi might sit if their consciences forbade them to kneel. 

But to no such plan could the great body of the cavaliers listen with pa- 
tience. The religious members of that party were conscientiously attached to 
the whole system of their church. She had been dear to their murdered king. 
She had consoled them in defeat and penury. Her service, so often whispered 
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in an inner chamber during the season of trial, had such a charm for them that 
they were unwilling to part with a single response. Other royalists, who 
made little pretence to piety, yet loved the Episcopal church because she was 
the foe of their foes. They valued a prayer or a ceremony, not on account of 
the conofort which it conveyed to themselves, but on account of the vexation 
which it gave to the roundheads, and were so far from being disposed to pur- 
chase union by concession that they objected to concession chiefly because it 
tended to produce union. 

XJn'po'pularity of the Puritans 

Such feelings, though blamable, were natural and not wholly inexcusable 
The Puritans in the day of their power had undoubtedly given cruel provoca- 
tion. They ought to have learned, if from nothing else, yet from their own 
discontents, from their own struggles, from their own victory, from the fall of 
that proud hierarchy by which they had been so heavily oppressed, that, in 
England, and in the seventeenth century, it was not in the power of the civil 
magistrate to drill the minds of men into conformity with his own, system of 
theology. They proved, however, as intolerant and as meddling as ever Laud 
had been. They interdicted under heavy penalties the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, not only in churches, but even in private houses. It 
was a crime in a child to read by the bedside of a sick parent one of those 
beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs of forty generations of Chris- 
tians. Severe punishments were denounced against such as should presume 
to blame the Cahdnistic mode of worship. Clergymen of respectable character 
were not only ejected from their benefices by thousands, but were frequently 
exposed to the outrages of a fanatical rabble. 

Churches and sepulchres, fine works of art, and curious remains of antiquity, 
were brutally defaced. The parliament resolved that all pictures in the royal 
collection which contained representations of Jesus or of the Virgin Motto 
should be burned. Sculpture fared as ill as painting. Nymphs and graces, 
the work of Ionian chisels, were delivered over to Puritan stonemasons to be 
made decent. Against the lighter vices the ruling faction waged war with a 
zeal little tempered by humanity or by common sense. Sharp laws were 
passed against betting. It was enacted that adultery should be punished with 
death. The illicit intercourse of the sexes, even where neither violence nor 
seduction was imputed, where no public scandal was given, where no con- 
jugal right was violated, was made a misdemeanour. Public amusements, 
from the masques which were exhibited at the mansions of the great down 
to the wrestling matches and grinning matches on village greens, were vig- 
orously attacked. One ordinance directed that all the May-poles in England 
should forthwith be hewn down. Another proscribed all theatrical diversions. 
The playhouses were to be dismantled, the spectators fined, the actors whipped 
at the cartes tail. Rope-dancing, puppet shows, bowls, horse-racing, were 
regarded with no friendly eye. But bear-baiting, then a favourite diversion 
of high and low, was the abomination which most strongly stirred the wrath 
of the austere sectaries. It is to be remarked that their antipathy to this 
sport had nothing in common with the feeling which has, in our own time, 
induced the legislature to interfere for the purpose of protecting beasts against 
the wanton cruelty of men. The Puritan hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, 
he generally contrived to enjoy the double pleasure of tormtoing both 
spectators and bear. 
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Perhaps no single circumstance more strongly illustrates the temper of the 
precisians than their conduct respecting Christmas day. Christmas had been, 
from time immemorial, the season of joy and domestic affection, the season 
when families assembled, when children came home from school, when quar- 
rels were made up, when carols were heard in every street, when every house 
was decorated with evergreens, and ever>" table was loaded with good cheer. 
At that season all hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were enlarged and 
softened. At that season the poor were admitted to partake largely of the 
overflowings of the wealth of the rich, whose bounty was peculiarly acceptable 
on account of the shortness of the days and of the severity of the weather. 
At that season the interval between landlord and tenant, master and servant, 
was less marked than through the rest of the year. Wliere there is much 
enjoyment there will be some excess: 3 "et, on the 'whole, the spirit in •which 
the holiday was kept 'w^as not imw^orthy of a Christian festival. The Long 
Pailiament gave orders, in 1644, that the twenty-fifth of December should be 
strictly observed as a fast, and that all men should pass it in humbly bemoan- 
ing the great national sin which they and their fathers had so often com- 
mitted on that day by romping under the mistletoe, eating boar’s head, and 
drinking ale flavoured 'with roasted apples. 

No public act of that time seems to have irritated the common people 
more. On the next anniversary of the festival formidable riots broke out in 
many place. The constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, the 
houses of noted zealots attacked, and the proscribed service of the day openly 
read in the churches. 

Such was the spirit of the extreme Puritans, both Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent. Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to be either a persecutor ora 
meddler. But Oliver, the head of a party, and consequently, to a great ex- 
tent, the slave of a party, could not govern altogether according to his owm 
inclinations. Even under his administration many magistrates, within their 
own jurisdiction, made themselves as odious as Sir Hudihras, interfered 'with 
all the pleasures of the neighbourhood, dispersed festive meetings, and put 
fiddlers in the stocks. Still more formidable was the zeal of the soldiers. In 
every village where they appeared there was an end of dancing, bell-ringing, 
and hockey. In London they several times interrupted theatrical perform- 
ances at which the protector had the judgment and good nature to connive. 

With the fear and hatred inspired by such a tyranny contempt was largely 
mingled. The peculiarities of the Puritan, his look, his dress, his dialect, his 
strange scruples, had been, ever since the time of Elizabeth, favourite subjects 
with mockers. But these peculiarities appeared far more grotesque in a 
faction which ruled a great empire than in obscure and persecuted congrega- 
tions. The cant which had moved laughter when it was heard on the stage 
from Tribulation Wholesome, and Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, was still more 
laughable when it proceeded from the lips of generals and councillors of state. 

It is also to be noted that during the civil troubles several sects had sprung 
into existence, whose eccentricities surpassed anything that had before been 
seen in England. A mad tailor, named Lodo'wick Muggleton, wandered from 
pothouse to pothouse, tippling ale, and denouncing eternal torments against 
those who refused to believe, on his testimony, that the Supreme Being was 
only six feet high, and that the sun was just four miles from the earth. George 
Fox had raised a tempest of derision by proclaiming that it was a violation of 
Christian sincerity to designate a single person by a plural pronoun, and that 
it was an idolatrous liomage to Janus and Woden to talk about January and 
Wednesday. His doctrine, a few years later, was embraced by some eminent 
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men, and roae greatly in the public estimation. But at the time of the 
Restoration the Quakers were popularly regarded as the most despicable of 
fanatics. By the Puritans they were treated with severity here, and were 
persecuted to the death in New England. Nevertheless the public, which 
seldom makes nice distinctions, often confounded the Puritan with the Quaker. 
Both were schismatics. Both hated Episcopacy and. the liturgy. Both had 
what seemed extravagant whimsies about dress, diversions, and postures. 
Widely as the two differed in opmion, they were popularly classed together as 
canting schismatics; and whatever was ridiculous or odious in either increased 
the scorn and aversion which the multitude felt for both. 

Before the civil wars, even those v/ho most disliked the opinions and man- 
ners of the Puritan were forced to admit that his moral conduct was generally, 
in essentials, blameless; but this praise was now no longer bestowed, and, 
unfortunately, was no longer deserved. The general fate of sects is to obtam 
a high reputation for sanctity while they are oppressed, and to lose it as soon 
as they become powerful : and the reason is obvious. It is seldom that a man 
enrolls himself in a proscribed body from any but conscientious motives. Such 
a body, therefore, is composed, with scarcely an exception, of sincere persons. 
The most rigid discipline that can be enforced within a religious society is a 
very feeble instrument of purification, when compared with a little sharp per- 
secution from without. We may be certain that very few persons, not seri- 
ously impressed by religious convictions, applied for baptism while Diocletian 
was vexing the church, or joined themselves to Protestant congregations at 
the risk of being burned by Bonner. But, when a sect becomes powerlul, 
when its favour is the road to riches and dimities, worldy and ambitious men 
crowd into it, talk its language, conform strictly to its ritual, mimic its pecu- 
liarities, and frequently go beyond its honest members in all the outward indi- 
cations of zeal. No discernment, no watchfulness, on the part of ecclesiastical 
rulers, can prevent the intrusion of such false brethren. The tares and the 
wheat must grow together. Soon the world begins to find out that the godly 
are not better than other men, and argues, with some justice, that, if not better 
they must be much worse. In no long time all those signs which were formerly 
regarded as characteristic of a saint are regarded as characteristic of a knave. 

Thus it was with the English nonconformists. They had been oppressed; 
and oppression had kept them a pure body. They then became supreme in 
the state. No man could hope to rise to eminence and command but by 
their favour. Their favour was to be gained only by exchanging with them 
the signs and passwords of spiritual fraternity. One of the first resolutions 
adopted by Barebone's Parliament, the most intensely Puritanical of all our 
political assemblies, was that no peraon should be admitted into the public 
service till the house should be satisfied of his real godliness. What were 
then considered as the signs of real godliness, the sad coloured dress, the 
sour look, the straight hair, the nasal whine, the speech interspersed with 
quaint texts, the abhorrence of comedies, cards, and hawking, were easily 
counterfeited by men to whom all religions were the same. The sincere 
Puritans soon found themselves lost in a multitude, not merely of men of 
the world, but of the very worst sort of men of the world. For the most 
notorious libertine who had fought under the royal standard might justly be 
thought virtuous when compared with some of those who, while they talked 
about sweet experiences and comfortable scriptures, lived in the constant 
practice of fraud, rapacity, and secret debauchery. The people, with a rash- 
ness which we may justly regret, but at which we cannot wonder, formed 
their estimate of the whole body from these hypocrites. The theology, the 
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manners, the dialect of the Puritan were thus associated in the public mind 
with the darkest and meanest vices. As soon as the Restoration had made 
it safe to avow enmity to the party which had so long been predominant in 
the state, a general outcry against Puritanism arose from every corner of the 
kingdom, and was often swollen by the voices^ of those very dissemblers 
whose villany had brought disgrace on the Puritan name. 

Thus two great parties, which, after a long contest, had for a moment 
concurred in restoring monarchy, were, both in politics and in religion, again 
opposed to each other. The great body of the nation leaned to the royalists. 
The crimes of Strafford and Laud, the excesses of the Star Chamber and of 
the High Commission, the great services which the Long Parliament had, 
during the first year of its existence, rendered to the state, had faded from 
the minds of men. The execution of Charles the First, the sullen tyranny 
of the Rump, the violence of the army, were remembered with loathing; and 
the multitude was inclined to hold all who had withstood the late king responsi- 
ble for his death and for the subsequent disasters. 

The house of commons, having been elected while the Presbyterians were 
dominant, by no means represented the general sense of the people, and 
showed a strong disposition to check the intolerant loyalty of the cavaliers. 
One member, who ventured to declare that all who had drawn the sword 
against Charles the First were as much traitors as those who cut off his head, 
was called to order, placed at the bar, and reprimanded by the speaker. 
The general wish of the house undoubtedly was to settle the ecclesiastical 
disputes i'n a manner satisfactory to the moderate Puritans. But to such a 
settlemeiit both the court and the nation were averse. 

Character of Charles II 

The restored king was at this time more loved by the people than any 
of his predecessors had ever been. The calamities oi his house, the heroic 
death of his father, his own long sufferings and romantic adventures, made 
him an object of tender interest. His return had delivered the country from 
j&n intolerable bondage. Recalled by the voice of both the contending 
factions, he was in a position which enabled him to arbitrate between them; 

. and in some respects he was well qualified for the task. He had received from 
nature excellent parts and a happy temper. His education had been such 
.as might have been expected to develop nis understanding, and to form him 
to the practise of every public and private virtue. He had passed through 
.all varieties of fortune, and had seen both sides of human nature. He had, 
while very young, been driven forth from a palace to a life of exile, penury, 
and danger. He had, at the age when the mmd and body are in their highest 
perfection, and when the first effervescence of boyish passions should have 
subsided, been recalled from his wanderings to wear a crown. He had been 
taught by bitter experience how much baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude 
may lie hid under the obsequious demeanour of courtiers. He had found, 
on the other hand, in the huts of the poorest, true nobility of soul. When 
wealth was offered to any who would betray him, when death was denounced 
against aU who would shelter him, cottagers and serving men had kept his 
secret truly, and had kissed his hand under his mean disguises with as much 
reverence as if he had been seated on Ms ancestral throne. From such a school 
it might have been expected that a young man who wanted neither abilities 
nor amiable qualities would have come forth a great and good king. 

Charles came forth from that school with social habits, with polite and 
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engaging manners, and with some talent for lively conversation, addicted 
beyond measure to sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivolous 
amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion, without faith in human 
virtue or in human attachment, without desire of renown, and without sensi- 
bility to reproach. According to him, every person was to be bought, but 
some people haggled more about their price than others; and when this 
haggling was very obstinate and very skilful it was called by some fine name. 
The chief trick by which clever men kept up the price of their abilities was 
called integrity. The chief trick by which handsome women kept up the 
price of their beauty was called modesty. ^ The love of God, the love of 
country, the love of family, the love of friends, were phrases of the same 
sort, delicate and convenient synonyms for the love of self.^ Thinking thus 
of mankind, Charles naturally cared very little what they thought of him. 
Honour and shame were scarcely more to him than light and darkness to the 
blind. His contempt of flattery has been highly commended, but seems, 
when viewed in connection with the rest of his character, to deserve no com- 
mendation. It is possible to he below flattery as well as above it. One who 
trusts nobody will not trust sycophants. One who does not value real glory 
wiU not value its counterfeit. 

It is creditable to Charles’s temper that, ill as he thought of his species, 
he never became a misantlirope. He saw little in men but what was hateful. 
Yet he did not hate them. Nay, he was so far humane that it was highly 
disagreeable to him to see their sufferings or to hear their complaints. This 
however is a sort of humanity which, though amiable and laudable in a private 
man whose power to help or hurt is boimded by a narrow circle, has in princes 
often l^en rather a vice than a virtue. More than one well disposed ruler 
has given up whole provinces to rapine and oppression, merely from a wish to 
see none but happy faces round his own board and in his own walks. No 
man is fit- to govern great societies who hesitates about disobliging the few 
who have access to him for the sake of the many whom he will never see. 

The facility of Charles was such as has perhaps never been found in any 
man of equal sense. He was a slave without being a dupe. Worthless men 
and women to the very bottom of whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew 
to be destitute of affection for him and undeserving of his confidence, could 
easily wheedle out of him titles, places, domains, state secrets and pardons. 
He bestowed much; yet he neither enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired the 
fame of beneficence. He never gave spontaneously; but it was painful to 
him to refuse. The consequence was that his bounty generally went, not 
to those who deserved it best, nor even to those whom he liked best, but to 
the most shameless and importunate suitor who could obtain an audience. 

Charles, though incapable of love in the highest sense of the word, was 
the slave of any woman whose person excited his desires, and whose airs and 
prattle amused his leisure. Indeed a husband would be justly derided who 

[1 The following character of this monarch is from a note on Burnet^ by Speaker Onslow : 
— *' Charles had neither conscience, religion, honour, or justice, and he does not seem to have 
had even the feelings of them. He had no one truly public aim, as such, in the whole course' 
of his reign. All he meant aad sought, for which he tumbled and tossed from side to side, 
from one minister to another, and for which he was continually cheating his people, was to 
enjoy a lazy, thoughtless ease, in which the constant debaucheiy of amours, and in the pleas- 
nres of wit and laughter, with the most worthless, vidous, abandoned set of men that even 
that age afforded, and who often made him the subject of their jokes and mirth, sometimes to 
his face. He was corrupted in France, and had all the pleasantry and vices of his grandfather, 
Henry the Fourth, but not one of his virtues. Charles made the times here to be profli^te 
and, Instead of ministers Bjpoiling him, he spoiled mc^ of his ministers, and did not love mot 
whom he could not spoil. ’'J 
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should bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half the insolence 
which the king of England bore from concubines who, while they owed every- 
thing to his boimty, caressed his courtiers almost before his face. He patiently 
endured the termagant passions of Barbara Palmer and the pert vivacity of 
Eleanor Gwyn. Louis thought that the most useful envoy who could be 
sent to London, would be a handsome, licentious, and crafty Frenchwoman. 
Such a woman was Louisa, a lady of the house of Querouaille, whom our rude 
ancestors called Madam CarweU. She was soon triumphant over all her 
rivals, was created duchess of Portsmouth, was loaded with wealth, and 
obtained a dominion which ended only with the life of Charles. 

The motives which governed the political conduct of Charles the Second 
differed widely from those by which his predecessor and his successor were 
actuated. He was not a man to be impost upon by the patriarchal theory of 
government and the doctrine of divine right. He was utterly without 
ambition. He detested business, and would sooner have abdicated his crown 
than have undergone the trouble of really directing the administration. Such 
was his aversion to toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that the very clerks 
who attended him when he sate in council could not refrain from sneermg 
at his frivolous remarks, and at his childish impatience. Neither gratitude 
nor revenge had any share in determining his course ; for never was there a 
mind on which both services and injuries left such faint and transitory impres- 
sions. 

He wished merely to be a king such as Louis the Fifteenth of France after- 
wards was; a king who could draw without limit on the treasury for the 
gratification of his private tastes, who could hire with wealth and honours 
persons capable of assisting him to kill the time, and who, even when the 
state was brought by maladministration to the depths of humiliation and 
to the brink of ruin, could still exclude unwelcome truth from the purlieus 
of his own seraglio, and refuse to see and hear whatever might disturb his 
luxurious repose. For these ends, and for these ends alone, he wished to 
obtain arbitrary power, if it could be obtained without risk or trouble. 
In the religious disputes which divided his Protestant subjects his conscience 
was not at all interested. For his opinions oscillated in a state of contented 
suspense between infidelity and popery. But, though his conscience w^ 
neutral in the quarrel between the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, his 
taste was by no means so. ^ 

His favourite vices were precisely those to which the Puritans were least 
indulgent. He could not get through one day without the help of diversions 
which the Puritans regarded as sinful. As a man eminently well bred, and 
keenly sensible of the ridiculous, ‘ he was moved to contemptuous mirth by 
the Puritan oddities. He had indeed some reason to dislike the rigid sect. 
He had, at the age when the passions are most impetuous and when levity 
is most pardonable, spent some months in Scotland, a king in name, but in 
fact a state prisoner in the hands of austere Presbyterians. Not content 
with requiring him to conform to their worship and to subscribe their cove- 
nant, they had watched aU his motions, and lectured him on all his youthful 

[j Wliite 0 Bays : “ Tlio ■witty epigram of liia courtier may be quoted in serioua faitb as his 
epitaph : 

* Here lies our sovereign lord, the king, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one.’ ” 

But it should be added that when Charles heard this epigram, he retorted that the explanation 
was easy ; his discourse was his own, his actions were his ministry's.] 
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follies. He Rad been compelled to give reluctant attendance at endless 
prayers and sermons, and might think himself ^ fortunate^ when he was not 
insolentlv reminded from the pulpit of his own frailities, of his father s tyranny, 
and of his mother’s idolatry. Indeed he had been so miserable during this 
part of his life that the defeat which made him again a wanderer might be 
regarded as a deliverance rather than as a calamity. Under the influence 
of such feelings as these Charles was desirous to depress the party which had 
resisted his father. 

Characters of the Duke of York, and Earl of Clarendofi 

The king’s brother, James Duke of York, took the same side. Though a 
libertine, James was diligent, methodical, and fond of authority and business. 
His understanding was singularly slow and narrow, and his temper obstinate, 
harsh, and unforgiving. That such a prince should have looked with no good 
will on the free institutions of England, and on the party which was peculiarly 
zealous for those institutions, can excite no surprise. As yet the duke pro- 
fessed himself a member of the Anglican church: but he had already shown 
inclinations which had seriously alarmed good Protestants. 

The person on whom devolved at this time the greatest part of the labour 
of governing was Edward Hyde, chancellor of the realm, who was soon created 
earl of Clarendon. The respect which we justly feel for Clarendon as a writer 
must not blind us to the faults which he committed as a statesman. Sorne of 
those faults, however, are explained and excused by the unfortunate position 
in which he stood. He had, during the first year of the Long Parliament, been 
honourably distinguished among the senators who laboured to redress the 
grievances of the nation. One of the most odious of those grievances, the 
council of York, had been removed in consequence chiefly of his exertions. 
\^en the great schism took place, when the reforming party and the conser- 
vative party first appeared marshalled against each other, he with many wise 
and good men took the conservative side. He thenceforward followed the 
fortunes of the court, enjoyed as large a share of the confidence of Charles the 
First as the reserved nature and tortuous policy of that prince allowed to any 
minister, and subsequently shared the exile and directed the political conduct 
of Charles the Second. 

At the Restoration Hyde became chief minister. In a few months it was 
announced that he was closely related by affinity to the royal house. His 
daughter had become, by a secret marriage, duchess of York. His grand- 
children might perhaps wear the crown. He was raised by this illustrious con- 
nection over the heads of the old nobility of the land, and was for a time sup- 
posed to be all powerful. In some respects he was well fitted for Ms great place. 
No man wrote abler state papers. No man spoke with more weight and 
dignity in council and in parliament. No man was better acquainted with 
general maxims of statecraft. No man observed the varieties,, of char- 
acter with a more discriminating eye. It must be added that he had a strong 
sense of moral and religious obligations, a sincere reverence for the laws of his 
country, and a conscientious regard for the honour and interest of the crown. 
But his temper was sour, arrogant, and impatient of opposition. Above all, 
he had been long an exile; and this circumstance alone would have completely 
disqualified Mm for the supreme direction of affairs. 

It is scarcely possible that a politician, who has been compelled by civil 
troubles to go into banishment, and to pass many of the best years of his life 
abroad, can be fit, on the day on wMch he retuma to his native lapd, to be at 
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the head of the government. Clarendon was no exception to this rule. He 
had left England with a mind heated by a fierce conflict which had ended in 
the downfall of his party and of his own fortunes. From 1646 to 1660 he 
had lived beyond sea, looking on all that passed at home from a great distance, 
and through a false medium. His notions of public affairs were necessarily 
derived from the reports of plotters, many of whom were ruined and desperate 
men. Events naturally seemed to him auspicious, not in proportion as they 
increased the prosperity and glory of the nation, but in proportion as they 
tended to hasten the hour of ms own return. His wish, a wish which he has 
not disguised, was that, till bis countrymen brought back the old line, they 
might never enjoy quiet or freedom. At length he returned; and, without 
having a single week to look about him, to mix with society, to note the changes 
which fourteen eventful years had produced in the national character and 
feelings, he was at once set to rule the state. 

In such circumstances, a minister of the greatest tact and docility would 
probably have fallen into serious errors. But tact and docility made no part 
of the character of Clarendon. To him England was still the England of his 
youth; and he sternly frowned down every theory and every practice which 
had sprung up during his own exile. Though he was far from meditating any 
attack on the ancient and undoubted power of the House of Commons, he saw 
with extreme uneasiness the growth of that power. The royal prerogative, 
for which he had long suffered, and by which he had at length been raised to 
wealth and dignity, was sacred in his eyes. The Boundheads he regarded both 
with political and with personal aversion. To the Anglican Church he had 
always been strongly attached, and had repeatedly, where her interests were 
concerned, separated himself with regret nrom his dearest friends. His z:oal 
for Episcopacy and for the Book of Common Prayer was now more ardent 
than ever, and was mingled with a vindictive hatred of the Puritans, which did 
him little honour either as a statesman or as a Christian.^ 

THE CONVENTION FAKHAMENT (1660 A.D.) 

After this review of the situation we may take up in detail the actual pro- 
cedure.® The first care of the king had been to reward those who had been 
active in bis restoration, and to form his council. Monk, as meviously 
described, was created duke of Albemarle, and Montague, earl of Sandwich, 
and both had the Garter. Ann^esley was made earl of Anglesea ; Denzil Holies, 
Lord Holies ; and Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley. The earl of Manchester was 
appointed lord chamberlain, and Lord Say, lord privy seal. Monk’s friend 
Morrice was made one of the secretaries of state. Of the old royalists, Hyde, 
as we have seen, was made chancellor, Southampton, treasurer, Ormonde, 
steward of the household ; Sir Edward Nicholas continued to be a secretary 
of state, and Lord Colpepper, master of the rolls. 

The present parliament not having been summoned legally, was no more 
than a convention, and its Acts were therefore not binding. It, however, 
passed an Act declaring itself to be the parliament, and then proceeded to 
the consideration of the many weighty matters it had to determine. 

The first was to provide a revenue for the crown. As it appeared that a 
chief cause of the late unhappy troubles had been the inadequacy of the 
revenue to the exigencies of the government, it was resolved to settle an income 
of 1,200,000^. a year on the king. In return, was required the abolition of 
tenures in chivalry, with all their incidents, such as wardships, marriages, 
etc., together with purveyance and pre-emption — all, for centuries, fruitful 
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sources of evil, and constant subjects of complaint and remonstrance. This 
being consented to, the next question was, whence the aforesaid revenue was 
to arise. A permanent tax on the lands thus relieved was the obvious and 
equitable course; but he knows little of parliaments, who thinks that this 
would be assented to by the owners of lands who sat in them, while any mode 
offered of shifting the burden. Some one mentioned the excise; the idea was 
at once embraced, and it was carried by a majority of two that a moiety of 
the excise on beer and other liquors should be settled on the crown; and thus 
this tax, originally so odious, was made permanent. By this Act (12 Car. II. 
(i. 24), a most important change was wrought in the constitution, the preroga- 
tive losing its most influential branch. We will here add that, at the close of 
the session, the remaining moiety of the excise was given also to the crown. 

An army of fifty thousand men, whose pay required an assessment of 
£70,000 a month, was alike dangerous to the crown and burdensome to the 
nation. S3nnptoms of disaffection had already appeared among the soldiers, 
and Monk declared that he could no longer answer for the troops. It was 
therefore resolved to lose no time in disbanding them; money was procured 
to clear off their arrears, the regiments were reduced one after another, 
eulogies were lavished on the soldiers, and without mutiny or murmur they 
merged into the mass of peaceful citizens; and thus disappeared that wonder- 
ful army, only to be rivalled perhaps by those of the early days of the Roman 
republic and those of the first Khalifs, in the union of religion, discipline, and 
undaunted valour. The king was strongly urged by the duke of York to 
retain this army, or to raise another; to this course he was himself inclined, 
but he knew that it was useless to propose it to the parliament. Monk's 
regiment, named the Coldstream, was however retained, with one or two of 
horse, and one formed out of the troops at Dunkirk was afterwards added; 
the whole amounted to about five thousand men, and under the name of guards 
formed the germ of the present large standing army. 

THE BILL OF INDEMNITY; THE KEGICIDE8 

The Bill of Indemnity also occupied the attention of parliament. It 
had been engaged on this even before the arrival of the king. Monk had 
recommended the king not to except more than four persons; but the Com- 
mons at first (May 16th) excepted seven by name; they afterwards enumer- 
ated twenty persons, who, though not regicides, should for their share in the 
transactions of the last twelve years be affected with penalties short of death; 
they finally excepted such of the king's judges as had not surrendered them- 
selves on the late proclamation. When die bill came to the Lords (July 
11th), where the old royalists prevailed, it was judged to be far too lenient. 
They voted to except all the king’s judges, and also Vane, Lambert, Haslerig, 
Hacker, and Axtel; they struck out the clause respecting the twenty persons, 
and then sent the bill back to the Commons. But here there were some feel- 
ings of honour and humanity. By the proclamation above-mentioned, the 
king's judges ^ were required to surrender themselves on pain of being except^ 

Five-and -twenty out of the original number had indeed been already removed by death 
beyond the reach of any earthly tribunal, and nineteen had crossed the sea to escape the fate 
which awaited them in their native country. Three of these, Whalley, Goff, and DixweU, 
secreted themselves in New England, where they passed their lives in the constant fear of being 
<M8covered by the officers of government. There is an interesting account of their adventures 
by Hutchinson, < and in the history of th^ “Most Illustrious and Heroic Defenders of Lib- 
erty,” published by Ezra Stiles, i S.T.D., LL.D., President of the Yale College, Hartford, 
U. S., 1794. Three others, Corbet, Okey, and Ber^tead, were apprehended in Holland at the 
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from any pardon or indemnity as to their lives or estates. The obvious con- 
struction of this was, that the lives of those who came in would be in no danger, 
and accordingly nineteen had surrendered. It was contended that these 
should he set at liberty, and suffered to make their escape if they could. 

A compromise at length was effected. Most of the king’s judges were 
excepted, as also were Hacker, Axtel, and Hugh Peters; but the nineteen 
were not to suffer death without an act of parliament for that purpose. Vane 
and Lambert were also excepted; but by an address of both houses, the king 
was requested to spare their lives if they should be attainted. Haslerig, Lord 
Monson, and five others were to lose liberty and property, and Lenthall, St. 
John, Hutchinson, and sixteen more, all members of the high courts of justice, 
were to be ineligible to any office whatever. In this form the Bill of Indemnity 
received the royal assent. 

After sitting about three months, the parliament adjourned, and during 
the recess the twenty-nine regicides who were in custody were brought to trial 
before a court of thirty-four commissioners, of whom some were old royalists; 
others, such as Manchester, Say, Holies, and Annesley, members of the Long 
Parliament; with these sat Monk, Montague, and Cooper, the associates of 
Cromwell, whom a feeling of delicacy should, perhaps, have withheld from 
the tribunal. 

Most of the prisoners expressed sorrow for their crime; others said that 
they had borne the king no malice, that they thought his death an act of 
national justice, and that they had acted under the supreme authority of the 
nation. They were all found guilty ; those who had surrendered were respited, 
with one exception, namely. Scroop; his having, after his surrender, expressed 
his real sentiments on the execution of Charles I, in reply to an insidious ques- 
tion, was the pretext for this breach of faith; ten were executed. These were 
six of the king’s judges, Harrison, Scott, Carew, Jones, Clements, and Scroop; 
Cook, one of the counsel on the trial ; Axtel and Hacker, who had commanded 
the guards; and Hugh Peters, the fanatic preacher. The place of execution 
was Charing Cross, where a gallows was erected for the purpose. General 
Harrison sifffered first (Oct. 13). Supported here, as on his trial, by that 
fervid spirit of enthusiasm so perfectly free from all alloy of worldly motives, » 
he gloried in the act for which he was brought to die as performed in the cause 
of God and his country, and expressed his confidence in the revival of the good 
cause in happier times. Carew was the next who suffered (15th) ; his conduct 
was similar. Cook and Peters were executed on the same day (16th) ; the 
latter alone, according to Burnet,/ is said, showed want of courage, and was 
obliged to have recourse to cordials. Scott, Clement, Scroop, and Jones, also 
suffered on the same day (17th) . Hacker and Axtel closed the scene at Tyburn 
(19th). All died with the constancy of martyrs. It is very remarkable, that 
not a single man of those who had a share in the death of the late king seems 
to have voluntarily repented of the deed. 

The narratives in the state trials were drawn up by the friends of the 
sufferers, and are evidently partial. Who can believe that “ after Harrison’s 
body was opened, he mounted himself and gave the executioner a box in the 
ear”? At the same time, it is evident, that they were treated with a degree 
of cruelty and barbarity, for which the conduct of their party, when in power, 
offered no precedent. 

The lives of the remaining regicides were spared; they spent the rest of 

instance of Downing, and given np by the states, as an atonement for their former treatment 
of the king daring his exUe, They suffered under the act of attainder, on the 19th of April, 
1662. Others sought refuge in Switzerland. — Lingard.^] 
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their days in different prisons. The witty and licentious Harry Marten died 
at the age of seventy-eight, in Chepstow Castle. They surely had no just 
reason to complain of their fate, if they recollected how many royalists they 
had, as far as in them lay, subjected to a similar destiny. 

REVENGE ON THE CORPSES OP CROMWELL AND BLAKE 

Though one must admire the constancy and magnanimity of the sufferers, 
most of whom were gentlemen by birth and education, the justice of their 
sentence is not to be denied, even on their own principles; and it was impos- 
sible for Charles to suffer such a heinous deed as the solemn execution of his 
father to go unpunished. But there was another part of the royal vengeance 
which can be regarded with no other feelings than those of abhorrence and 
disgust. The bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were taken from 
their tombs in the Abbey, drawn on hurdles to Tyburn on the anniversary of 
the death of Charles I, hung on the gallows till evening, then taken down, the 
heads cut off and fixed on Westminster Hall, and the trunks thrown into a 
pit. The bodies of about twenty persons (those of Blake, and Cromweirs 
respectable mother included) were afterwards taken out of the Abbey and 
buried in the adjoining church-yard. Yet Charles showed less enthusiasm 
for finding his father’s body than for avenging the murder for, says Kn’ght,* 
Charles II caused a search to be made for the vault, when the parliament 
had voted a large sum for a public interment. The search was fruitless, and 
the king put the money in his pocket. George IV wished to gratify a reason- 
able curiosity, and the vault with its coffins was readily found. To our minds 
there is nothing in the whole course of this evil reign so prophetic of the com- 
ing national degradation, as the indignities offered to the remains of the great- 
est soldier and the greatest sailor that England had produced. Cromwell and 
Blake by their genius and their patriotism made their country the most hon- 
oured and dreaded of the nations. They bequeathed to the heir of the ancient 
kings, a national dignity which was more solid than the glories of the Edwards 
and Henries, and as dearly prized by the people as the triumphs of Elizabeth. 
This miserable heir of the grand English monarchy was utterly destitute of 
that nationality without which a sovereign is more degraded than the meanest 
of his subjects. The future pensioner of France was incapable of comprehend- 
ing what England owed to the man whose corpse he hung up on the gallows 
at Tyburn.’’ 

Another important point for the parliament to decide on was the case of 
those who had purchased the crown and church lands and the estates of roy- 
alists, which had been sold by the public authority in the late times. A bill 
was introduced for an equitable adjustment, but it met with much opposition; 
and nothing having been done when the parliament was dissolved, the crown, 
the church, and the other proprietors entered on the lands in question, and the 
occupiers, having no legal titles to produce, were obliged to sit down contented 
with the loss of their purchase-money. But it was only the leading royalists 
that gained in this way; thousands of gentlemen who had sold then lands to 
support the royal cause, or to pay the sequestrations impjosed on them for their 
loyalty, and had thus been reduced to poverty, remained without remedy. 
The sales having been legal, the present possessors were secured by the Bill 
of Indemnity, against which the disappointed cavaliers now exclaimed, saying 
it was indeed an act of oblivion and indemnity, but of indemnity for the 
king’s enemies, and of oblivion for his friends. They taxed the king with 
ingratitude, and they conceived, on account of it, a mortal hatred to Hyde. 
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Their case was doubtless a severe one, but there was really no preventing it 
but at the risk of a civil war. It was observed that the most clamorous were 
lihose who had suffered least, and the petty services for which many claimed 
large rewards furnished matter for ridicule. 

THE RESTORATION OF EPISCOPACY 

The church was a difficult matter to arrange. Most of the livings were in 
the hands of the Presbyterians, and they had so mainly contributed to the 
restoration, that it would be both ungrateful and unsafe to attempt to dis- 
turb them. On the other hand, both the king and the chancellor were resolved 
to re-establish Episcopacy. There was also a difficulty about the livings, for 
such of the clergy as had been ejected for their loyalty, seemed now to have 
a just claim to recover what they had lost. This, however, was accommo- 
dated to a certain extent; but the vision of the jurisdiction of bishops, and the 
dreaded surplice, ring, and cross, alarmed the l^resbyterians. They proposed 
Bishop Usher’s model of Episcopacy, and prayed that the habits and ceremo- 
nies might not be imposed, and that the liturgy might be revised. The king 
issued a declaration, apparekitly granting all they required; but when an 
attempt was made to have this converted into a bill, it was frustrated by the 
eff'orts of the court party in the commons. It was quite plain from this tW 
the royal declaration was only meant to be illusory. 

At length (Dec. 29th') the Convention Parliament was dissolved, for it was 
urged that it was necessary to have a true parliament, to give the force of law 
to what it had enacted ; and it was also expected that a new parliament would 
be more purely royalist. 

In September of this year the duke of Gloucester died of small-pox, 
much lamented by the king his brother. Their sister, the princess of Orange, 
died of the same disorder in the winter. The king’s other sister, the princess 
Henrietta, was married about this time to the duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XIV. Another marriage in the royal family was that of the duke of 
York to Anne Hyde, daughter of the chancellor, who had been maid of honour 
to the princess of Orange. She possessed wit and sense, though not beauty. 
The duke, whose taste on this last point was never very delicate, laid siege to 
her virtue, which was surrendered on a secret contract of marriage; when the 
consequences were becoming apparent, James kept his promise, and privately 
espoused her (Sept. 3rd). He informed the king and chancellor. The former, 
though annoyed, forgave him; the latter pretended the greatest rage against 
his daughter, advised the king to send her to the Tower, and that not being 
done, confined her to a room in his own house. The queen-mother and the 
princess of Orange were highly indignant; and Charles Berkeley, to recom- 
mend himself to favour, swore that Anne had been his mistress, and brought 
Lord Arran, Jermyn, Talbot, and Killegrew, as witnesses of her wantonness. 
The duke was shaken; but on the birth of her child, and her solemn assertion 
at that time, and Berkeley’s confession of the falsehood of his story, he resolved 
to do her justice. He acknowledged her as his duchess, and she bore her new 
rank, it is said, as if she had been bom in it. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF 1661 AND THE CORPORATION ACT 

new year (1661) opened with a wild outbreak of the fanatics named 
mtn-monarch nen, under their leader, Venner, the wine-cooper. One Sun- 
day (Jan. 6th), having heated their enthusia^n by a discourse on the speedy 
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coming of Jesus and the reign of the saints, he issued from his conventicle, in 
Colman street, at the head of sixty weU-'armed fanatics. They proceeded to 
St. Pauhs, proclaiming King Jesus. They drove off a party of the trained 
bands that were sent against them, and in the evening they retired to Caen- 
wood, between Hampstead and Highgate. Here some of them were taken: 
but on Wednesday morning (9th) they returned into the city, shouting as 
before, and dispersed some of the troops and of the trained bands. At length, 
some being killed, and Vernier taken, they retired into a house at Cripplegate, 
which they defended, till a party, headed by one Lambert, a seaman, got in 
at the roof. Most of them were slain ; Venner and the remainder were hanged. 
Tlie attempt was purely an isolated act, but advantage was taken of it to issue 
a proclamation for suppressing the conventicles of the Quakers, Anabaptists, 
and other sectaries; it was also the occasion of the formation of the regiments 
of guards already noticed. 

The king’s coronation having been celebrated with great splendour (Apr. 
23rd) the new parliament met (May 8th) . [It is sometimes called the Cavalier 
Parliament.] As was to be expected, it was most decidedly royalist, the Pres- 
byterians not having more than sixty seats. Its temper soon appeared, by 
votes for obliging all the members to receive the sacrament according to the 
rites of the Church of England, and for having the Solemn League and Covenant 
burnt by the common hangman. It was declared that the negative and the 
command of the army ^ were rights inherent in the crown; and it was made 
treason to injure the king’s person, or to distinguish between his person and 
his office. It required all the efforts of the king and Clarendon to have the Bill 
of Indemnity passed without further exceptions. A bill passed the commons 
for the immediate execution of the remaining regicides; but the lords, more 
humane or more honourable, rejected it, the king himself expressing his aver- 
sion to it. “ I am weary of hanging,” said he to Clarendon, “ except for new 
offences. Let the bill settle in the houses, that it may not come to me, for you 
know that I cannot pardon them.” The act depriving the bishops of their 
seats in parliament, which had been so violently extorted from the late king, 
was repealed, and the prelates were restored to their legislative fimctions. 
As a chief weapon in those times had been turnffituary bodies of petitioners, 
an act was passed that not more than ten persons should present any petition 
to the king or either house, nor should it be signed by more than twenty, 
unless with the order of three justices, or the major part of a grand jury. 

_While the parliament was thus replacing the constitution on its ancient 
basis, a conference (called the Savoy Conference) was going on at the bishop of 
London’s lodgings, at the Savoy Palace, between twelve prelates and nine 
assistants, and an equal number of Presbyterian divines. The ostensible 
object was a revision of the Book of Common Prayer. It ended, of course, 
as all such conferences do. The bishops were predetermined to admit of 
none but very slight modifications, and to retain aU the ceremonies. The 
Presbyterians, under the circumstances, required by far too much; yet surely 
the prelates might have conceded something to men at least as pious and as 
learned as themselves, and but for whom they would be probably still without 

’ Hyde was on tliis occasion created earl of Clarendon, and Artkur Iiord Capel (son of Ttitn 
who had been executed in 1649) earl of Essex. 

[* The act for the command of the militia went rather beyond the constitutional principle 
of recognising the sole power of the crown to command the forces by land or sea. It deda:^ 
not only that neither house of parliament could pretend to such power, but could not lawfully 
levy any war, ofEensive or defensive, against the king.fc “These last words," says Hallam,« 
“appeared to go to a dangerous length, and to sanction the suicidal doctrine of absolute non- 
resistance."] 
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their sees. If it was puerile on the one side to object so vehemently to the 
cross, ring, and surplice, it was surely no proof of wisdom on the other to 
insist on them as if they were of the very essence of religion. So little were 
the prelates disposed to concession, that even the innovations of Laud were 
retained, and they remain to this day part of the service of the Church of 
England. 

The strength of the Presbyterian party lay in the corporations, and in 
these, their strongholds, the church-party proceeded to attack them. By 
the Corporation Act now passed it was enacted, that any person holding office 
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in a corporation might be removed, unless he would renounce the Solemn 
League and Covenant,. and declare his belief of the unlawfulness of taking up 
arms against the king, etc.; and no future officer to be admitted unless he 
had previously taken the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of 
England. 

The revision of the Common Prayer was finally (Nov. 20) committed to 
the convocation. They made a number of alterations and additions; none, 
however, favourable to the Presbyterians, 'the amended book was presented 
to the king and council, and by them recommended to the house of lords. 


THE EXECUTION OP SIR HARRY VANE (1662 A.D.) 

Vane and Lambert still lay in prison. As they had had no immediate 
hand in the death of the late king, the convention had addressed the king in 
their behalf, and he had assured them that, if attainted, they shoffid not be 
executed. They were now brought to trial, at the suit of the commons. 
Lambert, (June 9, 1662), who had never been an enthusiast, or even perhaps 
a republican, acted with great caution. He excused his opposing Booth and 
Monk by saying that he knew not that they were acting for the king, and 
he threw himself on the royal mercy. He was sentenced to die, but he was 
only confined for life in the isle of Guernsey. He lived there for thirty years, 
for^tten by the world, occupying his time in the cultivation of flowers and 
in the practise of the art of painting. It is said that he became a Catholic. 

Very different was the conduct of the upright, fervid, enthusiast and 
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republican Vane (June 6). Ear from suing for mercy, he asserted that “the 
decision by the sword was given [against the late king] by that God who, 
being the judge of the whole earth, does right, and cannot do otherwise”; 
and the parliament then became the government de facto, and, consequently, 
he was entitled to the benefit of the statute 11 Henry VII, for acting in obeifi- 
ence to it. The spirit of the law, if not the letter, was decidedly in his favour, 
and the judges could only get over the difficulty by the monstrous assertion, 
that Charles had been king de facto from the death of his father, though “ l^t 
out of the exercise of his royal authority by rebels and traitors.” The 
prisoner’s defence was most eloquent and able, but it had been determined 
not to let him escape. Sentence of death was passed on him, the judges 
refusing to sign a bill of exceptions, which he presented. He was beheaded 
on Tower Hill (14th). His demeanour was such as was to be expected from 
his known character. When he attempted to address the people in vindi- 
cation of himself and the cause for which he suffered, his note-books were 
snatched from him, and the trumpeters were ordered to blow in his face. “ It 
is a bad cause,” said he, “which cannot bear the words of a dying man.” 
One stroke terminated his mortal existence. 

The character of Sir Henry Vane stands forth pre-eminent for purity 
among the republican chiefs. He was disinterested and incorrupt; willing 
to give to all others the Kberty he claimed for himself ; the enemy of oppression 
in all its forms. It is difficult to regard his death as anything but a judicial 
murder, yet surely there was in it something of retribution. Though taking 
no immediate share in the judicial proceedings against the late king, he had 
mainly contributed to his death by his conduct at the Treaty of Newport, 
and his speech in the house on his return. By the manner in which he fur- 
nished evidence gainst Strafford (whose sentence was little, if at all, lesa 
iniquitous than his own), he was a main cause of the civil war, and of all the 
bloodshed and misery which thence ensued. On the same spot on which 
Strafford fell one-and-twenty years before. Vane now underwent a similar 
fate. As the series of blood began with the one, it ended with the other. 
As Charles I forfeited his word and honour in the one case, so Charles II for- 
feited his in the other. 


THE AFrAIRS OP SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 

Having thus far carried on the affairs of England, it is now time that 
we should notice those of Scotland and Ireland [though they are treated at 
length in the next volume]. 

As Scotland had not been mentioned in the Declaration from Breda, the 
cavaliers of that country breathed nothing but blood and forfeitures. 

The union which the commonwealth had laboured to effect was no longer 
thought of. The earl of Middleton was appointed commissioner for holding the 
parliament, Glencaim chancellor, and Lauderdale secretaiy. The fortresses 
built by Cromwell were demolished, and the garrisons disbanded. As the 
king had been thoroughly disgusted with Pre^ytery, and hz and his chief 
counsellors regarded it as incompatible with monarchy, the restoration /of 
Episcopacy was resolved on. Ihe utmost efforts having been made to pack 
a parliament, that assembly, when it met (Jan. 1, 1661), proved to be suited 
to all the purposes of the cor^. It was known by the name of “ The Drunken 
Parli^ent,” on account of the continued inebriety of Middleton and his 
associates. Its first proceeding was to restore the prerogative in its fullest 

H. W. — VOIj. XX. R 
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extent. In one of Middleton’s drunken bouts, it was resolved to adopt a 
measure which Primrose the clerk-register had proposed half in jest, wMch 
was, a general act “rescissory,” annidling on various pretexts all the parlia- 
ments held since the year 1633. This, though vigorously opposed by the old 
covenanters, was carried by a large majority, and the Presbj^rian ^scipline 
was left at the mercy of the crown. 

Those who hungered after the large possessions of Argyll now hastened 
to shed his blood. The base treachery of Monk came to the aid of his enemies. 
He transmitted to the parliament some private letters in which Argyll ex- 
|)ressed bis attachment to the protector’s government: his friends were 
silenced, and sentence was pronounced (May 25th). Argyll met his fate with 
piety and fortitude (27th). 

The soil being thus watered with the blood of the covenanters Argyll and 
the clergyman Gutlmey, it was resolved to replant Episcopacy. [TTfie inhuman 
measures adopted in its re-establishment are detailed in the Iristory of Scot- 
land.] 

Unhappy Ireland was also to be regulated anew. No blood was here to 
be shed, and the church, as a matter of course, resumed its former position; 
but the adjustment of property was a matter of tremendous difficulty. Tlie 
tide of conquest had swept over the country, effacing all limits and land- 
marks, The greater part of the lands were now in the possession of the 
adventurers who had advanced their money on the faith of acts of parlia- 
ment passed with the assent of the late king, and of the soldiers of Cromwell’s 
army; but there were numerous other claimants, such as the Forty-nine men, 
or those who had served in the royal army previous to the year 1649, the 
Protestant loyalists whose estates had been confiscated, the innocent Catho- 
lics, those who had served under the king in Flanders, etc. 

The king issued a declaration (Nov. 30, 1660| for the settlement of Ire- 
land; but the Irish houses of parliament disagreeing with respect to it, they 
sent their deputies over to the king, and the Catholics at the same time 
despatched agents on their part. Charles was, for obvious reasons, disposed 
to favour these last, but, like true Irishmen, they seemed resolved that it 
should not be in his power. They justified their rebellion, denied their massa- 
cres, and finally the king ordered the doors of the council to be closed against 
them. The heads of a bill were then prepared and sent over to Dublin in 
May, 1662, but it was three years before the final settlement was effected. 
The soldiers and adventurers agreed to give up a third of their lands, to aug- 
ment what was called “The Fund of Reprisals,” or property still remaining 
at the disposal of the crown, and which had been shamefully diminished by 
lavish grants to the dukes of York, Ormonde, Albemarle, and others. Out of 
this the Forty-nine men were paid their arrears, fifty-four Catholics were 
restored to their houses, and two thousand acres of land; but there remained 
three thousand who had put in claims of innocence for whom no relief was 
provided. Previous to the rebellion, it is said the Catholics had possessed 
two-thirds of the lands of Ireland; there now remained to them not more 
than one-third. Sir W. Pettys says that only a sixth remained to the 
Catholics. 


THE PROFLIGACY OF CHARLES: HIS MARRIAGE (1662 A.D.) 

We now return to England, where the marriage of the king engaged the 
attention of his council. Charles was a notorious profligate with respect to 
women. While in France he had a son by a Mrs. Barlow or Walters, andtimme- 
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diately on Hs coming to England, Barbara Yilliers, daughter of Lord Grand!- 
son, and wife to a Catholic gentleman named Palmer, a woman of great 
beauty, but utterly devoid of virtue or principle,^ having thrown herself in 
his way, made a conquest of his heart, over which she long retained her 
empire, though only one sultana out of many. The scandal which the king 
gave by his amours, caused Iiis ministers to mge him to marry; but he 
resolved not to espouse a Protestant, and his subjects he thought would object 
to a Catholic. At the suggestion of the French king, however, the Portuguese 
ambassador offered him the infanta Catherine, sister to the king of Portugal, 
with a dower of 500,(XX)2., the settlements of Tangier in Africa, and Bombay 
in the East Indies, and a free trade to Portugal and her colonies. 

The money tempted the king; Clarendon and the other ministers approved 
of the match, but the Spanish ambassador now laboured to obstruct it. He 
represented that the infanta was incapable of bearing children; that it might 
cause a war with Spain, and the loss of the Spanish trade: and he offered, on 
the part of his master, a large portion with either of the princesses of Parma. 
Charles sent Lord Bristol secretly to Italy, where he saw the princesses as 
they were going to church. One glance sufficed; the one was hideously ugly, 
the other monstrously fat. Meantime Louis sent to urge the Portuguese match, 
offering Charles money to purchase votes in the parliament, promising to lend 
him 50,000Z. whenever he should want it, and to aid him with money in case 
of a "war with Spain. The Spaniard, on the other hand, proposed to the king 
different Protestant princesses, whom his master would portion equal to 
daughters of Spain. He also laboured to excite the Protestant feelings of the 
parliament and city, but to no purpose. The Portuguese match was approved 
of by the council and both houses, and (June, 1661) the earl of Sandwich was 
sent out with a fleet to convey the infanta, when ready, to England 

The prospect of her lover’s marriage made Mrs. Palmer very uneasy. To 
reconcile her he made her costly presents, and created her husband earl of 
Castlemain in Ireland, with remainder to the issue male of his wife, who had 
just borne to her royal keeper a son at Hampton Court; and finally, lost 
to all sense of honour and delicacy, Charles pledged himself to make her lady 
of the bed-chamber to his queen. 

On the 20th of May, 1662, the fleet which bore the infanta reached Spit- 
head. Charles, quitting the embraces of the wanton Castlemain, hastened to 
Portsmouth to receive his bride. They were married privately, according to 
the rites of the church of Rome, by the Lord Aubigny, the queen’s almoner. 
They then came forth and sat on chairs in the room where the company was 
assembled, and Sheldon bishop of London pronounced them man and wife. 
They thence proceeded to Hampton Court, where after some days Charles, 
taking “The Lady,” as Castlemain was called, by the hand, presented her to 
the queen before the entire court. Catherine had so much command of herself 
as to give her a gracious reception, but in a few minutes her eyes fiUed with 
tears, blood gushed from her nose, and she fell into a fit. Charles now affected 
the tone of a man of honour; he had been, he said, the cause of Castlemain's 
disgrace, and he was boqfid to make her reparation, and he would not submit 
to the whims of his wife. Clarendon and Ormonde remonstrated, but were 
harshly reproved, and even required to lend their aid in the royal project; and 
who will not blush for Clarendon, when he reads that he actually did imder- 
take the odious office? But Catherine would not listen to him. To break her 
gDirit, Charles then sent away her Portuguese attendants, and the presence of 
Castlemain was continually obtruded cn her. The queen long bore up against 
these studied insults; at length she most imprudently resolved to yield, and 
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she humbled herself so far as to admit that abandoned adulteress to her 
familiarity and friendship. 


THE SALE OF DUNKIRK TO THE FRENCH (1662 A.D.) 

The queen^s portion was soon spent, and to raise money for the royal 
expenses, Clarendon, it is said, proposed the sale of Dunkirk to the French 
king: Louis was eager to treat. Clarendon demanded twelve millions of 
livres, he was offered two, and the bargain was finally concluded for five 
(Sept. 11th). But Charles wanted all the money, and Louis would only pay 
two millions down, and the remainder in two years. The treaty was nearly 
broken off, when it was suggested that Louis should give bills for the balance. 
This was agreed to (Oct. 17th), and a French banker came over and discounted 
them. The banker was an agent of Louis, who boasts that he made 500,000 
livres on the transaction. Dunkirk was certainly of no direct use to England, 
but the possession of it gratified the national pride, and the people felt morti- 
fied at seeing it sold, and the price squandered away on the king’s vices and 
pleasures. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS : THE CONVENTICLE ACT AND REPEAL OF THE 

TRIENNIAL ACT 

But the sale of Dunkirk was a trifle to the cruel Act of Uniformity which 
now came into operation. It had been urged on by the united bigotry of the 
clergy, of Clarendon, and of the house of commons; the lords in vain attempted 
to mitigate its severity; the commons were inexorable. It provided that 
every minister should, befpre the feast of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 24th), 
publicly declare his assent and consent to everything contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, or lose his benefice. The appointed day came, and about 
two thousand ministers, the far greater part of them men of extensive learn- 
ing, sincere piety, and irreproachable life, laid down their preferments, and 
rather than do violence to their conscience, faced poverty and persecution. 
It may be said, that the Episcopal clergy had done as much in the late times, 
but those were times of civil war, and politics were so interwoven with religion, 
that it was difficult to separate them, and they had the prospect of ample 
reward in case of the king’s success. But now all was peace ; the king had 
been restored in a great measure through the exertions of these very men; 
there was no longer a political contest; conscience alone could have actuated 
them. Henry VIII assigned pensions to the ejected monks and friars; 
Elizabeth had reserved a fifth of the income of the benefices for those who 
scrupled to comply with her Act of Unifonnity; the Long Parliament had 
done the same; but now no provision whatever was made, nay, care was 
taken that those who did not conform should lose the last year’s income of 
their livings, as their tithes would not fall due till Michaelmas. 

Petitions claiming the benefit of the Declaration from Breda being presented 
to the king, he took the occasion of setting forth a declaration, promising to 
exert his influence with parliament in its next session to have ms dispensing 
power so regulated as to enable him to exercise it with more universal satis- 
faction. His secret object was to procure toleration for the Catholics; but 
on this head the commons were lynx-eyed; the Protestantism of the royal 
brothers was strongly si^pected, and the Roman priests, in reliance on the 
court-favour, gave public offence by appearing in their habits. The com- 
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mons therefore (Feb. 1663) rejected the whole scheme of indulgence, and 
brought in bills to prevent the growth of Catholicism. 

Rumours of conspiracies were now spread in order to cast odium on the 
ejected clergy, and a slight insurrection which did take place this summer in 
Yorkshire was taken advantage of to pass in the following session (May 16, 
1664) the merciless Conventicle Act. By this any person above the age of 
sixteen, who was present at any religious meeting not held according to the 
practice of the Church of England, where there were five or more persons 
beside the household, was to be imprisoned three months for the first offence, 
six for the second, and be transported seven years for the third, on conviction 
before a single justice of the peace. This cruel statute speedily filled the 
prisons, especially with the Quakers. [Transportation meant a practical 
slavery and heavy toil under the blazing sun of the Barbadoes or some colony 
of the West Indies.] 

The repeal of the Triennial Act of 1641 was effected in this session. The 
king had the audacity to declare that he would never suffer a parliament to 
come together by the means prescribed in it; and to please him, a bill was 
brought in to repeal it, and passed, with a provision, however, that parlia- 
ments should not be inteimitt^ for more than three years at the most. 


WAR WITH THE DUTCH (1664r-1665 A.D.) 

Another measure of this session was an address to the king, praying him 
to seek rechess of the injuries inflicted by the Dutch on the En^ish trade, and 
promising to stand by him with their lives and fortunes. The Dutch were 
more devoted to commerce than any people in Europe; and as the spirit of 
trade is jealous and monopolising, they had been guilty of many unjustifiable 
actions in their foreign settlements, such, for instance, as the massacre of the 
English at Amboyoa in the reign of James I. These however were all past 
and gone; treaties had been since made with them, in which these deeds had 
been unnoticed, even so late as the year 1662. Charles himself, though he 
had a great dislike to the aristocratic or Louvestein party, as it was named, 
which now ruled in the states, and which had deprived the prince of Orange 
of the dignity of Stadholder, was little inclined to a war, and Clarendon and 
Southampton were decidecfiy adverse to it; but the duke of York, who was 
lord-admiral, was anxious to distinguish himself at the head of the navy, 
which his exertions had brought to a state of great perfection; he was also a 
diligent fosterer of trade, which he justly regarded as a main pillar of the 
national greatness. He therefore lent his powerful aid to the party desirous 
of war, and Downing, the resident at the Hague, a man of little principle, 
spared no labour to widen the breach between the two countries. 

The duke of York was at the head of an African company for the purchase 
of gold-dust and for supplying the West Indies with slaves. The Dutch, who 
had long traded to Africa, thwarted them as much as possible, and even 
seized or demolished their factories. The duke had already sent out Sir 
Robert Holmes, in the name of the company, with some ships of war to the 
coast of Africa, and IJolmes had recover^ the castle of Cape Corse and taken 
that of Cape Verd, and established factories along the coast. The duke had 
also sent out Sir Richard Nicholas to North America, where the Dutch had 
settled on the tract of country between New England and Maryland, and 
named it New Amsterdam. The English claimed this by right of discovery, 
and the king had made a grant of it to his brother. The Dutch settlers offer^ 
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no resistance, and Nicholas named the country New York, and a fort up the 
river, Albany, from the titles of his patron. 

When intelligence came of what Holmes had done, the Dutch ambassador 
remonstrated in strong terms. But the king denied all concern in the matter, 
said that Holmes had been sent out by the company on their own authority, 
and promised to bring him to trial on his return. ^ Holmes accordingly was 
sent to the Tower; but his explanations were considered satisfactory, and he 
was soon released. De Witt was resolved to be avenged. A combined Dutch 
and English fleet, under De Ruyter and Lawson, was now in the Mediterranean 
acting against the piratic cruisers, and he sent secret orders to the former to 
proceed to the coast of Africa and retaliate on the English. Lawson, though 
aware of Do Kuyter’s object, did not feel himself authorised by his instructions 
to follow him; but he sent to inform the duke of his suspicions. The Dutch 
admiral having accomplished his mission on the African coast crossed over to 
the West Indies, where he captured about twenty sail of merchantmen. The 
duke meantime had two fleets out in the narrow seas, which seized and detained 
one hundred and thirty Dutch traders. 

The war being now resolved on, the king called on parliament for the 
requisite supplies (Nov. 25). Their liberality was unprecedented; they voted 
two millions and a half. In the bill for this purpose, two remarkable devia- 
tions from ancient usage were effected; the old method of raising money by 
subsidies, tenths, and nfteenths, which had been returned to, was abandoned 
forever, and the mode of assessments introduced in the civil war was adopted 
in its stead; the clergy, who used to tax themselves in convocation, now con- 
sented to be taxed in the same manner as the laity by parliament; and in 
return they obtained the right of voting at elections. This measure put a 
total end to the influence and importance of the convocation; it became from 
that moment a mere shadow. It is remarkable, that this great change in the 
constitution was the effect of a mere verbal agreement between the chancellor 
and the primate. 

On the 21st of April, 1665, the duke of York put to sea with a gallant fleet 
of ninety-eight ships of war and four fire ships. This prince had made won- 
derful improvements in the navy. Instead of committing the command of 
ships to noblemen of inexperienced valour, he placed them under Lawson and 
men who had long been familiar with the sea. He continued the practice of 
dividing the fleet into three squadrons; but he required it to form into line 
before action, and each captain to keep his place during the engagement; thus 
substituting the regularity of the land battle for the previous irregular mode 
of fighting used at sea. The duke himself, with Lawson for his vice-admiral, 
commanded the red. Prince Rupert the white, the earl of Sandwich the blue 
squadron. 

For more than a month this fleet rode in triumph ofl the coast of Holland. 
At length, an easterly wind having blown it to its own coast, the Dutch fleet 
of one hundred and thirteen shms of war, commanded by Admiral Opdam, 
came out in seven squadrons. The fleets encountered (June 3) off the coast 
of Suffolk. The sea was calm, the sky cloudless; for four hours the fight was 
dubious; the duke displayed the greatest conduct and valour; one shot killed 
at his side his favourite the earl of Falmouth, the lord Muskerry, and a son of 
Lord Burlington, and covered him with their blood. At length, observing, 
great confusion on board of Admiral Opdam’s ship, he ordered all his guns to 
be fired into her successively,- and she blew up, and Opdam and five hundred 
men perished in her. Dispirited by the loss of their admiral, the Dutch fled; 
the English pursued, but during the night, while the duke was taking some 
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repose, Mr. Brounker, groom of his bed-chamber, came to the master %\ ith 
pretended orders from the duke to shorten sail, and thus in the morning the 
Dutch got into the Texel. This was the greatest naval victory gained lis yet 
by the English; the Dutch lost eighteen ships, they had four admirals killetl, 
and seven thousand men slain or taken. The loss of the English was one ship 
and six hundred men; but among the slain were the admirals Lawson an-.i 
Sampson, and the earls of Marlborough and Portland, 

In other days the tidings of such a victory would have spread joy and 
festivity through all the streets of London; but now a gloom, not to be (lis- 
pelled by the triumphs of war, sat brooding over the capital: the plague had 
visited it in its most appalling form. 

During this desolation, the fleet, which was uninfected, kept the sea : and 
the Dutch Sm 3 n'na and East Indian fleets having taken shelter in the port of 
Bergen, in Norway, Lord Sandwich sailed thither. For a share of the siioil, it 
is said, the Danish court agreed to connive at the capture of the Dutch vessels. 
Owing, however, to some mismanagement, when the English ships entered the 
port and attacked the Dutch, they tvere fired on by the guns of the fort, and 
obliged to retire. De Witt now came with a strong fleet to convoy the mer- 
chantmen home, but they were dispersed by a storm (Sept. 4th), and Sand- 
wich captured some ships of war and two of the Indiamen. As he plundered 
these last, and allowed his captains to do the same, he was deprived of his 
command, and sent as ambassador to Spain, as a cover to his disgrace 

The overthrow of ihe government in England by means of the discon- 
tented Presbyterians and republicans was one part of De Witt’s plans, and he 
entered into correspondence with Ludlow, Sidney, and the oth<T exiles, for 
this purpose. Lord Saye and some others formed a council at the liugue, 
and corresponded with their friends in England. An insignificant plot was 
discovered in London, during the height of the plague ; and when tjit parlia- 
ment met the following month, at Oxford, to grant supplies, an act was passed 
for attainting all British subjects who should continue in the service of the 
states. 

The king of France, being bound by a treaty of alliance with the Dutch, 
was now required by them to share in the war. A French fleet being expected 
to join that of the Dutch, the English fleet, under the duke of Albemarle and 
Prince Rupert, put to sea. Rupert went, with twenty ships, in search of the 
French, who were said to be at Belle Isle; while Albemarle, with fifty-four, 
proceeded to the gun-fleet. To his surprise, he saw (June 1st, 1G66) the Dutch 
fleet, of eighty sail, under De Ruyter and De Witt, lying off the North Fore- 
land. Unequal as the numbers were, he resolved to fight, and bore down 
without any order. Most of the ships of the blue squadron, which led the van, 
were taken or disabled. Night ended the combat. Next morning (2nd) it was 
renewed. Sixteen fresh ships joined the Dutch, but the English again fought 
till night. Albemarle then burned a part of his disabled ships, and ordered 
the others to make for the nearest harbours. In the morning he had only 
sixteen ships to oppose to the enemy’s pursuit. He had lost the Prince Royal, 
the finest ship in the navy, on the Galloper Sand, and the others were likely to 
share its fate, when Rupert, who had been recalled on the first day of the battle, 
at length came to his aid. The engagement was renewed the following morn- 
ing (4th), but the hostile fleets were separated by a fog. Victory was with 
the Dutch, yet the English lost no honour. '^They may be killed,” said De 
Wilt, “but they will not be conquered.” The obstinacy and temerity of 
.\lbemarle were justly censured. 

In July the fleets were again at sea ; on the 25th an action was fought, 
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in wMch the advantage was on the 3idft of the English, who now rode in 
triumph off the shores of Holland. Holmes, with a squadron of boats and 
fire-ships (Aug. 8th), entered the channel, where the Baltic traders lay, and 
burned one hundred and fifty of them, two men of war, and the adjoining town 
of Brandaris. De Witt, maddened at the sight, swore by almighty God that 
he would never sheath the sword till he had had revenge. He called on his 
French ally for prompt aid. Louis, who was exciting the discontented Irish 
Catholics to insurrection, and who had lately offered Algernon Sidney 20,OOOL 
in aid of his project of raising the commonwealth party in England, would 
rather not put his fleet to hazard. He, however, ordered the duke^ de Beau- 
fort, who was now at Rochelle, to advance and join De Ruyter. This admiral 
had already passed the strait of Dover, when Prince Rupert came in view. As 
De Ruyter himself was unwell and his men were little inclined to fight, he took 
shelter T^rar Boulogne, and Rupert then sailed to engage Beaufort, who was 
coming up channel, but a violent wind forced him to take shelter at St. Helen’s 
(Sept, 3X and Beaufort got into Dieppe 

wind that blew the fleet to St. Helen’s was a fatal wind to England. 
On the night of Sunday the 2nd, the great fire broke out.^ And now, in Macau- 
lay’s words : “ The discontent engendered by maladministration was heightened 
by calamities which the best administration could not have averted. While 
the ignominious war with Holland was raging, London suffered two great 
disasters, such as never, in so short a space of time, befel one city. ^ A pesti- 
lence, surpassing in horror any that during three centuries had visited the 
island, swept away, in six months, more tlian a hundred thousand human 
beings. And scarcely had the dead cart ceased to go its rounds, when a fire, 
such as had not been known in Europe since the conflagration of Rome under 
Nero,_ laid in ruins the whole city, from the Tower to the Temple, and from 
the ri-v^r to the purlieus of Smithfield.” ^ 

THfi PLAGUE (1666 A.D.) 

The June of 1665 came in with extraordinary heat. The previous winter 
nnd spring had been the driest that ever man knew. The summer was coming 
with the came cloudless sky. There was no grass in the meadows around 
London. " Strange comets, which filled the thoughts and writings of astron- 
omers, did in the winter and spring a long time appear." ^ The “ great comet," 
says Burnet,/ ^‘raised the apprehensions of those who did not enter into just 
speculations concernin^hose matters." The boom of guns from the Norfolk 
coast is heard upon the Thames; and the merchants upon Change are anxiously 
waiting for letters from the fleet. In the coffee-houses, two subjects of news 
keep the gossipers in agitation r- the Dutch fleet is off our coast, the plague 
is in the city. The 7th of June, writes Pepys,”'* was the hottest day that ever 
I felt in my life. This dajr, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two 
or three houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us’ writ there; which was a sad sight to me, being the first of the kind 
chat to my remembrance I ever saw,’’ 

The red cross upon the doors was too familiar to the elder population of 
London. In 1636, of tv/enty-three thousand deaths ten thousand were 
ascribed to the plague. The terrible visitor came to London, according to 
tlie ordinary belief, once in every twenty years, and then swept away a fifth 
of the inhabitants. From 1636 to 1647 there had been no cessation of the 
malady, which commonly carried off two or three thousand people annually. 
But after 1648 there had been no record of deaths from the plague amounting 
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to more than twenty, in any one year. In 1664 the bills of mortality only reg- 
istered six deaths from this cause. The disease seemed almost to belong to 
another generation than that which had witnessed the triumph and the fall 
of Puritanism — which had passed from extreme formalism to extreme licen- 
tiousness. 

How far the drunken revelries of the five years of the restoration might 
have predisposed the population to receive the disease, is as uncertain as any 
belief that the sobriety of the preceding time had warded it off. One condition 
of London was. however, unaltered. It "was a city of narrow streets and of 
bad drainage. ^ Tire greater number of houses were deficient in many of the 
acconrmodations upon wliich health, in a great degree, depends. The supply 
of water was far from sufficient for the "wants of the poorer population; anil 
with the richer classes the cost of water, supplied either by hand-labour or 
machinery, prevented its liberal use. The conduits, old or new, could only 
afford to fill a few water cans daily for household uses. There "was much finery 
in the wealthy citizens^ houses, but little cleanliness. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the plague of 16G5 was as fatal in the 
less crow\ied parts of Westminster and its suburbs, as in the City within the 
walls. Building had been going forward from the time of Elizabeth in St. 
Oiles’s-in-the-Fields, and in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; and W'e might conclude 
that the streets would be wider and the houses more commodious in these new 
parts than in the close thoroughfares, over w'hich the projecting eaves had 
luing for many a year, shutting out air and light. But in these suburban 
liberties the plague of 1665 first raged, and then gradually extended eastward. 
<Jn the 10th of June the disease broke out in the City, in the house of Dr. Bur- 
nett, a physician, in Fenchurch street. 

Defoe’s famous Journal of the Plague Year has made this terrible season 
■ familiar to most readers. The spirit of accuracy is now more required than 
when the editor of a popular work informed his readers that Defoe continued 
in London during the whole time of the plague, and was one of the examiners 
appointed to shut up infected houses. Defoe, in 1665, was four years old. 
Yet the imaginary saddler of Whitechapel, who embodies the stories which 
^ this wonderful writer had treasured up from his childhood, relates nothing 
' that is not supported by what we call authentic history. The “Citizen who 
continued all the while in London,” as the title of Defoe’s journal informs us, 
and whose chvellirg was “without Aldgate, about midway between Aldgate 
church and Whitechapel bars,” relates how, through May and June, the nobil- 
ity and rich people from the west part of the city filled the broad street of 
Whitechapel with coaches and waggons and carts, all hurrying away with 
goods, women, servants, and children; how horsemen, with servants bearing 
their baggage, followed in this mournful cavalcade, from morning to night; 
how the lord mayor’s doors were crowded with applicants for passes and cer- 
tificates of health, for without these none would be allowed to enter the towns, 
or rest in any wayside inn. The citizen of Whitechapel thought ^‘of the 
misery that was coming upon the city, and the unhappy condition of those 
who would be left in it.” On the 21st of June, Pepys»^ writes, “ I find all the 
town almost going out of town; the coaches and waggons being all full of 
people going into the country.” In the country, the population dreaded to 
see the Londoners. Baxter remarks, “How fearful people were thirty, or 
torty, if not an hundred miles from London, of anything that they bought 
from any mercer’s or draper’s shop ; or of any goods that were brought to them ; 
or of any persons that came to their houses. How they would shut their doors 
against their friends; and if a man passed over the fields, how one would avoid ‘ 
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another, as we did m the time of wars; and how every man was a terror to 
another/’ The Broadstone of East Retford, on which an exchange was made 
of money for goods, without personal communication, is an illustration of 
these rural terrors. 

A panic very soon took possession of the population of London. They 
talked of the comet, '' of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its motion very 
heavy, solemn, and slow.” They read Lilly’s Almmiac” and Gad- 
hury’s Astrological Predictions and Poor Rohin\s Alraanac, and these books 
“frightened them terribly.” A man walked the streets day and night, at a 
swift pace, speaking to no one, but uttering only the words “0 the great and 
the dreadful Godl” These prognostications and threatenings came before 
the pestilence had become very serious; and they smote down the hearts of 
the people, and thus unfitted them for the duty of self-preservation, and the 
greater duty of affording help to others. Other impostors than the astrologers 
abounded. The mountebank was in the streets with his “ infallible preventive 
pills,” and “the only tnie plague-water.” Pepys records that “my lady 
Carteret did this day give me a bottle of plague-water home with me.” But 
gradually the astrologers and the quacks were left without customers, for 
London was almost wholly abandoned to the very poorest. Touchingly does 
Baxter say, “ the calamities and cries of the diseased and impoverished are 
not to be conceived by those who are absent from them. The richer sort 
remaining out of the city, the greatest blow fell on the poor.” 

The court fled on the first appearance of the disease. Some few of the 
great remained, amongst others the stout old duke of Albemarle, who fear- 
lessly chewed his tobacco at his mansion of the Cockpit. Marriages of the 
rich still went on. 

The narrative of Defoe, and other relations, have familiarised most of us 
wuth the ordinary facts of this terrible calamity. We see the searchers, and 
nurses, and watchmen, and buryers marching in ominous silence through the 
empty streets, each bearing the red wand of office. We see them enter a sus- 
pected house, and upon coming out marking the door with the fatal red cross, 
a foot in length. If the sick within can pay, a nurse is left. We see the dead- 
cart going its rounds in the night, and near the bell tinkling, and the buryers 
crying “ Bring out your dead.” Some of the infected were carried to the estab- 
lished pest houses, where the dead-cart duly received its ghastly load. The 
saddler of Whitechapel describes what he beheld at “the great pit of the 
churchyard of our parish at Aldgate:” 

“ I saw two links come over from tke end of tke Minories, and heard the bellman, and then 
appeared a dead-cart, as they called it, coming over the streets, so I could no longer resist my 
desire of seeing it, and went in. It had in it sixteen or seventeen bodies ; some were wrapt up 
in linen sheets, some in ru^, some little other than naked, or so loose that what covering they 
had fell from them in the shooting out of the cart, and they fell quite naked amongst the rest ; 
but the matter was not much to them, nor, the indecency to any one else, seeing they were all 
dead, and were to be huddled together into the common grave of mankind, as we may call it, 
for here is no difference made, but poor and rich went together ; there was no other way of 
burials, neither v/aa it possible there should, for coffins were not to be had for the prodigious 
numbers that fell iu such a calamity as this." 

Soon, as Pepys tells us on the 12th of Au^t, “ the people die so, that now 
it seems they are fain to carry the dead to be Buried by daylight, the night not 
sufficing to do it in.” 

The Reverend Thomas Vincent,? one of the non-conforming clergy who 
remained in the city, has thus described the scenes of August: 

"Now people fall as thick as_ the leaves in autumn when they are shaken by a mighty 
wind. Now there is a dismal solitude In London streets ; every day looks with the face of 
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a Sabbath-day, observed ■with a greater solemnity than it used to be in the city. Now shops 
are shut in, people rare and very few that walk about, insomnch that the grasj begins to 
spring up in some places, and a deep silence in every place, especially within the walls. ISo 
prancing horses, no rattling coaches, no calling in customers nor oifering wares, no London 
cries sounding in the ears. If any voice be heard H is the groans of dying person-^ breathing 
forth their last, and the funeral knells of them, that arc ready to he earned to their gravi 
Now shutting up of visited houses (there being so many) is at an end, and most of the 'wf-W 
are mingled among the sick, which otheT-wise would have got no help. Now, in some places, 
where the people did generally stay, not one house in a hundred but what is affected ; and in 
many houses half the hmily is Svvepl away ; in some, from the oldest to the youngest : few 
escape, but with the death of one or two. Never did so many husbands and wives die together ; 
never did so many parents carry their children with them to the grave, and go together into the 
same house under earth who had lived together in the same house upon it. Now the n-ghts 
are too short to bury the dead ; the whole day, though at so great a length, is hardly sufli ■ 
cient to light the dead that fall thereon into their graves,’* 


At tlie begirming of September the empty streets put on another aspect, 
equally fearfm. The bonfire, which w’as the exhibition of glatlness, was now 
the token of desolation. Every six houses on each side of the way were to be 
assessed towards the expense of maintaining one great fire in the middle of 
the street for the purification of the air — fires which were not to be extin- 
guished by night or by day. A hed^ry rain put out these death-fires, and 
perhaps did far more good than this expedient. 

As winter approached, the disease began rapidly to decrease.^ Confidence 
a little revived. A few shops were again opened. The York waggon again 
ventured to go to London with passengers. At the beginning of 1666 “the 
town fills again.'' “ Pray God," says Pepys, “ continue the plague’s decrease; 
for that keeps the court away from the place of business, and so all goes to 
rack as to public matters." He rides in Lord Brouncker’s coach to Covent 
Garden: “What staring to see a nobleman’s coach come to town. And 
porters ever5rwhere bow to us: and such begging of beggars." The sordid 
and self-indulgent now began to come back: “January 22nd. The first 
meeting of Gresham College since the plague. Br. Goddard did fill us with 
talk, in defence of his and his fellow-physicians' going out of town bi the 
plague-time; saying that their particular patients were most gone out of town, 
and they left at liberty, and a great deal mere." This is Pepys' entry of the 
4th of February: “Lord’s day: and my wife and I the first time together at 
church since the plague, and now only because of Mr. Mills his coining home 
to preach his first sermon; expecting a great excuse for his leaving the parish 
before anybody went, and now staying till all are come home : but he made 
but a very poor and short exciLse, and a bad sermon." Defoe ^ tells, with the 
strictest accuracy, the mode m which the spiritual condition of the plague- 
struck city was attended to: “Though it is true that a great many of the 
clergy did shut up their churches^ and fled, as other people did, for the safety 
of their lives, yet all did not do so; some ventured to officiate, and to keep up 
the assemblies of the people by constant prayers, and sometimes sermons, or 
brief exhortations to repentance and reformation, and this as long as they 

pTke decrease was as follows: 6,4d0, 5, TO, 6,068, 1,806, 1,688, 1,787, 1,369, 906, 644. 
Tkere was not a week in the year in which some cases of plagne were not retamed. Clarendon « 
with his usual inaccuracy, rnakes the number of dead, according to the weekly hills, to amount 
to 160,000, which, he says, ought, in the opinion of ■vs'eU-informed persons, to he doubled. The 
number of burials, according to the hUls, was only 97,806. See the table prefixed to Hodges' r 
Lotmologia. If we add one-third for omissions, the amount will he about 180,000 ; but from 
these must be deducted the deaths trom other causes than the plague. In the tables themselves 
the deaths from the pla^e in this year are 68,696 ; in 1606 the are 1,996 ; in 1667, they fall to 
thirty-five, to fourteen in 1668, and after that seldom reach to half-a-dosen. In August of the 
following year it raged with violeMo in Colchester, Norwich, Winchester, Cambridge, and 
Salisbury, — Lingabd,**] 
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would hear them. And dissenters did the like also, and even in the very 
churches where the parish ministers were either dead or fled; nor was there 
any room for making any difference at such a time as this was . ' ^ Baxter o also 
relates that, when “most of the conformable ministers fled, and left their 
flocks in the time of their extremity,” the non-conforming ministers, who, 
since 1662, had done their work very privately, “ resolved to stay with the 
people; and to go into the forsaken pulpits, though prohibited; and to preach 
to the poor people before they died; and also to visit the sick, and get what 
relief they could for the poor, especially those that were shut up . ’ ’ The reward 
which the non-conforming ministers received for their good work was The 
Five Mile Act. 

The statute which popularly bore this name is entitled “An Act for 
restraining Non-conformists from inhabiting in Corporations.” In consc- 
(iuence of the plague raging in London, the parliament met at Oxford on the 
9th of October. Their first act was for a supply of 1,250,000?. Their second 
w'as what Hallani« calls this “new and more inevitable blow aimed at the fallen 
church of Calvin.” All persons in holy orders who had not subscribed the 
Act of Uniformity were required to take the following oath: “I, A. B., do 
swear, that it is not lawful, under any pretence whatsoever, to take arms 
against the king; and that I do abhor the traitorous position of taking arms 
l)y his authority against his person, or against those that are commissionated 
by him, in pursuance of such commissions; and that I will not at any time 
endeavour any alteration of government either in church or state.” In default 
of taking this oath they were forbidden to dwell, or come, unless upon the 
road, wdthin five miles of any corporate towiu or any other place where they 
had been ministers, or had preached, under a penalty of forty pounds and six 
months’ imprisonment. They were also declared incapable of teaching in 
schools, or of receiving boarders. This act had for its object whcilly to deprive 
the conscientious Pimtans of any means of subsisience^ connecttnl with their 
former vocation of Christian ministers or instr adors of youth. Hallam<^ truly 
says, “The Church of England had doubtless her provocations; hut she made 
the retaliation much more than commensurate to the injury. No severity 
comparable to this cold-blooded persecution had been inflicted by the late 
powers, even in the ferment and fury of a civil war.” An attcanpt wvas made 
to impose the non-resisting oath upon the wdiole nation; but it was defeated 
by a small majority. 

The extent of the miseries inflicted by the plague in London was probably 
diminished by The Settlement Act of 1662. This was entitled An Act 
for the better relief of the Poor. The preamble of the statuhi declares the 
continual increase of the poor, not only within the cities of London and West- 
minster. but also through the whole kingdom; but there is little reason to 
tloubt that the main object of the bill was to thrust out from the parishes of 
the metropolis, all cliai^eablc persons occupying tenements under tlie yearly 
value of ten pounds. By this act the power of removal was first established — 
a measure which, however modified, has done as much evil to the labouring 
population in destroying their habits of self-dependence, as a legal provision 
for their support, prudently administered, has been a national bkvssing. The 
Settlement Act was carried by the metropolitan members, with little resistance 
from the country members.' In 1675, in a debate on a bill for restraint of 
building near London, one member said that “ by the late act the poor arc 
hunted like foxes out of parishes, and whither must they go but w^bere there 


Keiglitley ^ spys it niigiit almost be called a “bill of starvation.”] 
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are houses? Another declared that "the act for tlie settlornent the 
poor does, indeed, thrust all people out of the country to London/’ Thr- 
mtent of the framers of the act had probably been defeated by tiie reprisals of 
the rural magistrates and overseers. The system of hunting the poor went on 
amidst the perpetual litigation of nearly two centuries: and it is not yet come 
to an end. 

The plague-year has passed; the “Year of Wonders'’ is come Dry den 

called his Anmis Mirahilis "an historical poem.” In his preface he says, 
"I have taken upon me to describe the motives, the Ijeginning, progress, ancl 
successes, of a most just and necessary war; in it, the care, management, and 
prudence of our king; the conduct and valour of a royal admiral, and of two 
incomparable generals; the invincible courage of our captains and seamen; 
and three glorious victories, the result of all. After this, I have, in the firt‘, the 
most deplorable, but withal the greatest, argument that can be imagined: the 
destruction being sc swift, so sudden, so vast and miserable, as nothing can 
parallel in story.’^ The year 1666 is, indeed, an eventful year; and the rela- 
tion of its miseries, so closely follo'wing upon the calamity of the plague, carries 
with it the consolation that the spirit of the English people, founded tipon 
their industrious habits and their passion for liberty, has always been able to 
surmount the greatest political evils, and to acquire, even under the severest 
dispensations of providence, the coinage and perseverance which convert 
chastisements into blessings. 

TKE GREAT LONDON FIRE OF 1666 

The story of the great fire of London has been related witli minutenc'ss 
by many trustworthy observers. We can place, ourselves in the midst of thii* 
extraordinary scene, and make ourselves as familiar with its details as if t he 
age of newspapers had arrived, and a host of reporters had been engaged in 
collecting every striking incident. But it is not in the then publifebed narra- 
tiyes that we find those graphic touches which constitute the chief interest of 
this event at the present time. Half a century ago the materials for a faithful 
record of the great fire were to be sought in the report of a committeo of thi 
hoiBe of commons, in the state trials, and in various tracts issued at tlic 
period. There are also several striking passages of Baxter's Lije, wliicli 
relate to the fire. But such notices are meagre compared with the personal 
records in the two remarkable diaries which have been rescued from obscurity 
during our own day. 

We are with Mr. Pepys^ in his nightgown at three o’clock in the morning 
of Sunday, the 2nd of September, looking out of bis window in Seething Laue, 
at the east end of the city, and, thinking the fire far enough off, going to slet'p 
again. We accompany him later in the morning to a high place in. the Towi^r, 
and see the houses near London Bridge on fire. The wcstlier is hot and dry, 
and a furious east wind is blowing. The active Mr. Pepys takes a boat froiu 
the Tower stairs; and slowly sculling up stream, looks upon the burning houst's 
in the streets near the Thames; ilistraetod people getting their goods on boar i 
lighters; and the inliabitants of the houses at the waters edge not leaving till 
the fire actually reached them. He has time to look at the pigeons — of 
which the Londonei*s generally ivere then as fond as tin; Spitidfields weaiers 
of our time — hovering about the windows and balconies till they bo rued 
their wings and fell down. 

^ There is nobody attempting to quench the fire in that high wind. l'h*ery- 
thing is combustible after the long <lrought. Human strength seems in vain. 
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ana the people give themselves up to despair. The busy secretary of the navy 
reaches Whitehall, and tells his story to the king; and he entreats his majesty 
to order houses to be pulled down, for nothing less wo'^d stop tlie lire. The 
king desires Pepys to go to the lord mayor, and give him this command. In 
Cannon street he encounters the lord mayor, wiio cries, like a fainting woman, 
“Lord! what can Ido ?‘ I am spent. Peoplewillnot obey me.” He had been 
puHing down houses. He did not want any soldiers. He had been up all 
night, and must go home and refresh himself. ^ There ^ is no service in the 
churches, for the people are crowding them with their goods. He walks 
through the streets; and again he takes boat at PauFs wharf. He now meets 
the king and the duke of York in their barge. They ordered that houses 
should be pulled down apace; but the fire came on so fast that little could be 
done. We get glimpses in this confusion of the domestic habits of the citizens. 
“The river full of lighters and boats taking in goods; and good goods swim- 
ming about in the water; and I observed that hardly one lighter or boat in 
three that had the goods of a house in, but there was a pair of virginals in it.” 
The severer Puritans had not driven out the old English love of music; the 
citizens’ wives and daughters still had the imperfect spinet upon which Eliza- 
beth and ner maids of honour played. 

That hot September evening is spent by our observer upon the water. 
Showers of fire-drops are driving in ’his face. He sees the fiery flakes shooting 
up from one burning house, and then dropping upon another five or six houses 
off, and setting that on flame. The roofs were in many streets only thatched: 
the walls were mostly timber. Warehouses in Thames street were stored 
with pitch, and tar, and oil, and brandy. The night came on; and then 
Pepys, from a little alehouse on the Bankside, saw the fire grow, and shoot out 
bettveen churches and houses, “in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not 
like the fire flame of an ordinary fire.” And then, as it grew darker, he saw 
the fire up the hill in an arch of above a mile long. Then rose the moon shed- 
ding a soft light over the doomed city; and amidst the terrible glare and the 
gentle radiance the whole world of Ijoiidon was awake, gazmg upon the con- 
flagration, or labouring to save something from its fury. 

We turn to the diary of Evelyn « — a more elegant writer than Pepys, but 
scarcely so curious an observer of those minute points that give life to a picture. 
He' has seen the fire from the Bankside on Sunday afternoon; and ou Montlay 
he returns to see the whole south part of the city burning. It was now taking 
liold of the great cathedral, which was surrounded by scaffolds for its repair. 
“ The noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of 
women and children, the hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and 
churches, was like a hideous storm; and the air all about so hot and inflamed, 
that at the last one was not able to approach it, so that they were forced to 
stand still, and let the flames burn on, which they did, for near two miles in 
length and one in breadth. The clouds, also, of smoke were dismal, and 
reached, upon computation, near fifty miles in length. Thus I left it this 
afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day. The ruins 
resembled the picture of Troy. London was, but is no more.” 

On Tuesday, the 4th, Evelyn saw that the fire had reached as far as the 
Inner Temple. “ All Fleet street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick lane, 
Newgate, Paul’s chain, Watiing str^eet, now flaming, and most of it reduced 
to ashes; the stones of Paul’s flew like gi*enados, the melting lead running 
down the streets in a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery red- 
ness, so as no horse, nor man, was able to tread on them, and the demolition 
liad stopped all the passages, so that no help could be applied,* the eastern 
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wind still more impetuously driving the flames forward/' _ On that day the 
houses near the Tower were blown up; and the same judicious plan was pur- 
suer'. in other places. On the 5th the court at Whitehall was in unwonted 
bustle. The king and his brother had set an excellent example of personal 
activity; and gentlemen now took charge of particular streets, and directed 
the means of extinguishing the flames. The people now began to bestir 
themselves. The civic authorities no longCiT rejected the advice, which some 
seamen had given at first, to blow up the houses before the flames reached 
them, instead of attempting to pull them down. The wind abated. Large 
gaps were made in the streets. The desolation did not reach beyond the 
Temple westward, nor beyond Smithfieid on the north. On Wednesday, the 
5th, the mighty devourer was arrested in his course. ^ Three days and three 
nights of agony had been passed; but not more than eight lives had been lost. 
Mr. Pepys at last lies down and sleeps soimdly. He has one natural remark: 
“ It is a strange thing to see how long this time did look since Sunday, having 
been always full of variety of actions, and little sleep, that it looked like a 
week or more, and I had forgot almost the day of the week.” 

Whilst indifferent spectators were gazing on the fire from Bankside, 
the high grounds on the south of the Thames, the fields on the north were 
filled with houseless men, women, and children. “I went,” says Evelyn,® 
“ towards Islington and Highgatc, where one might have seen two hundred 
thousand people, of all ranks and degrees, dispersed and lying along by their 
heaps of what they coifid save from the fire, deploring their loss; and, though 
ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny for 
relief.” There were liberal contributions from the king, and the nobility, 
and the clergy. Collections were made and distributed in aims to the most 
needy. But the real difficulty must have been to ensure a simply of food, 
when all the usual channels of interchange were choked up. Proclamations 
were made for the country people to bring in provisions, n'aeilities were 
offered to the people to leave the ruins, by a command that they should be 
received in all cities and towns to pursue their occupations: and that such 
reception should entail uo eventual burthen on parishes. ^ No doubt it was 
tuecessary to strive against the selfishness that vast calamities too often pro- 
duce in the sufferers and the lookers-on. The country people for miles 
around had gazed upon the flames. There was an immense destruction of 
books; and their half-burnt leaves were carried by the wind even as far as 
Windsor. The dense cloud of smoke shut out the bright autumn sun from 
the harvest-fields, and upon distant roads men travelled in the shade. The 
extent of the calamity was apparant. Yet it may be doubted if many of the 
great ones recei ved the visitation in a right spirit. Pepys says, “ none of the 
nobility came out of the country at all, to help the king, or comfort him, or 
prevent commotions at this fire.” Some of the insolent courtiers exulted m 
the destruction, saying according to Baxter®: ‘‘Now the rebellious eity is 
ruined, the king is absolute, and was never king indeed till now.” One pro- 
fligate “young commander” of the fleet “made mighty sport of it;” and 
rejoiced that the corruption of the citizens' wives might be effected at a very 
reduced cost. 

The monument erected in commemoration of the fire has an elaborate 
I^atin inscription, in which it is set forth that the destruction comprised eighty- 
nine churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, 
schools, libraries; a vact number of stately edifices; thirteen thousand two 
hundred dwelling-houses, four hundred streets. An account, which estimates 
the houses burnt at twelve thousand, values them at an average rent of 25L a 
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year, and their value, at twelve years’ purchase, at £3,600,000. The public 
buildings destroyed are valued at £1, SCO, 000: the private goods at the same 
rate. With other items, the total amount of the loss is estimated at 
£7,335,000. 

But the interruption to industry must have involved even a more serious 
loss of the national capital. We have stated, on the authority of Clarendon q 
how the plague had rendered it difficult to collect the revenue. He says of 
the necessities of the crown in 1666, “Now this deluge by fire had dissipated 
the persons, and destroyed the houses, which were liable to the re-imburse- 
ment of all arrears; and the very stocks were consumed which should carry on 
and revive the trade.” 

The monument, which was erected on the spot where the fire first broke 
out, recorded that the burning of this Protestant, city was begun and carried 
on by the treachery and malice of a popish faction. [In Pope's phrase the 
monument, “Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” This was true for a 
century and three quarters until December 6, 1830.] Then the corporation 
of London wisely obliterated the offensive record. In the examinations 
before the committee of the house of commons, there w^as nothing beyond the 
most vague babble of the frightened and credulous, except the self-accusation 
of one Hubert, a French working-silversmith, who maintained that he was 
the incendiary. He was hanged, much to the disgrace of the administration 
of justice. “Neither the judges,” says Clarendon , q “nor any present at the 
trial did believe him guilty; but that he was a poor distracted wretch, weary 
of his life, and chose to part with it this way.” 

A medal was struck in commemoration of the plague and fire. The eye 
of God is in the centre; one comet is showering down pestilence and another 
flame. The east wind is driving on the flames. Death in the foreground is 
encountering an armed horseman. The legend is “/Stc puniV ^ — So he 
punishes. 


when’s plan for rebuilding the city 

The noble cathedral of St. Paul's, and many churches which exhibit the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren in many graceful original forms of towers and 
spires, grew out of the great fire. But the occasion was lost for a nobler city 
to arise, of wide streets, and handsome quays. The old wooden fabrics were 
replaced by those of brick ; but the same narrow thoroughfares were preserved 
as of old. The owners of property could not be brought to unite in any com- 
mon plan; and each built his house up again, upon his own spot of ground. 
The constant labour of succeeding times, mis been to clear away, at enormous 
cost, what the fire had cleared away in three days and nights. This want of 
co-operative action was not the result of any ignorance of what required to 
be done. Wreri’s^ labours and wishes are thus recorded: “In order to a 
proper reformation, Wren, pursuant to the royal command, immediately after 
the fire, took an exact survey of the whole area and confines of the burning, 
haying traced over with great trouble and hazard the great plain of ashes and 
ruins; and designed a plan or model of a new city, in whicli the deformity and 
inconveniences of the old town were remedied, by the enlarging the streets 
and lanes, and carrying therr ;ts near parallel to one another as might be; 
avoiding, if compatible wit^ g-t ■'ter conveniences, all acute angles; by seating 
all the parochial churches rot-ipLuous and insular ; by forming the most public 
places into large piazzas, ri centre of six or eight ways; by uniting the halls 
of the twelve chief corr; inies h\to one regular square annexed to Guildhall; 
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by iiialdng a quay on the whole bank of the riverj from Blackfriars to the 

Tower The streets to be of three magnitudes ; the three principal 

leailiiig straight through the city, and one or two cross streets, to be at least 
ninety feet wide; others sixty feet; and lanes about thirty feet, excluding all 

narrow dark alleys without thoroughfares, and courts The 

practicability of this scheme, without loss to any man or infringement of any 
property, w^as at that time demonstrated, and all material objections fully 
w^eighed and answered. The only, and as it happened insurmountable, 
difficulty remaining, was the obstinate averseness of great part of the citizens 
to alter their old properties', and to 
recede from building their houses 
again on the old ground and founda- 
tions; as also the distrust in many 
and unwillingness to give up their 
properties, though for a time only, 
into the hands of public trustees, or 
commissioners, till they might be dis- 
pensed to them again, with more ad- 
vantage to themselves than othenvise 
was possible to be effected. . . . 

The opportunity in a great degree was 
lost of making the new city the most 
magnificent, as well as commodious 
for health and trade, of any upon 
earth.” 

The flames of London were still 
smouldering when the parliament met 
at Westminster on the 21st of Sep- 
tember. The king said, Little time 
hath passed, since we were almost in 
tlespair of having this place left us to 
meet in; you see the dismal ruins the 
pre hath made.” There had been a 
prorogation for ten months. But 
money was wanting. “ I desire,” said 
Charles, to put you to as little trouble c^kistophek when 

as I can; and I can tell you truly, I (ibss-itsb) 

desire to put you to as little cost as 

is possible. I wish with all my heart that I could have the whole charge of 
this war myself, and that my sulijects should reap the benefit of it to them- 
selves.” No doubt it was very disagreeable that the king's subjects, being 
called upon to pay largely, should by any possibility take the liberty 
of asking what they were to pay for. Clarendon? tells us of the somewhat 
dangerous temper which was spreading after the experience of six years and 
a half of the happy restoration. ^'Though they made the same professions of 
affection and duty to the king they had ever done, they did not conceal the 
very ill opinion they had of the court and the continual riotings there.” They 
were tending to the accomplishment of Harrington’s prophecy as quoted by 
Aubrey:^ “Well! The king will come in. Let him come in, and call a par- 
liament of the greatest cavaliers in England, so they be men of estates, and 
let them sit but for seven years, and they will all turn commonwealth’s men.” 

A bill was brought in for the appointment of commissioners to examine 
all accounts of those who had received or issued out any moneys for this war; 
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and where they found any persons faulty, and who had broken their trust, 
they should be liable to such punishment as the parliament should think fit.” 
To such a bill the king was resolved never to give the royal assent. This is 
Clarendon's relation of the matter ; and yet he Is ashamed to say that he 
urged the king to prevent the excesses in parlianumt, and not to suffer them 
to extend their jurisdiction to cases they have mnhiiig to do with.” Hallam^ 
says, Such a slave was Clarendon to his narrow pre^possessions, that he would 
rather see the dissolute excesses which he al korred suck nourishment from 
that revenue which had been allotted to maintain the national honour and 
interests, and which, by its dcfuuencios thus aggravated, had caused even in 
this very year the navy to be laid up, and the coasts to V)e left (k’sfencoless, than 
suher them to be restrained i)y the only power to which thoughtlcjss luxury 
would submit.” Every effort was made to opjiosc^ the bill; and thejiariia- 
ment was prorogued in 1607 withotd its being passed. Next yeiu*, lOCtS, the 
parliament carried its salatary metsuro of control. A supjdy of £1,800,000 
was granted; and at the pre.roge ion the king said, assure you the money 

sliall be laid out for the mh. k ij given.” i . 

The calamities which, Lond' ii had endured oi j^estilence and conflagration 
were not wholly unacceptable to the corrupt court. OlarendoiWi informs us 
that there were those abeai- the king, who assured him that the fire ^ was 
the greatest blessing thac God had ever confernal on him, his restoration 
only excepted; for the walls and gates being now burned and ilirown down 
of that rebellious city, which was always an enemy to tluj crown, his majesty 
would never suffer them to repair and build them up again, to be a bit m 
his mouth, and a bridle upon his neck; but would kecip all o])on, that his 
troops might enter upon them whenever he thought it noctissary for his ser- 
vice, there being no other way to govern that rude multitude but by force. 
Charles was not pleased with these suggestions, adds Clarendon. Desirable 
as it might be to have the Londoners under his feet at this time of tlmir desola- 
tion there was still the old spirit abroad in hlngland. The indiacrction of the 
king, to apply the kjast offensive term to his conduct, was sufficient to alienate 
the affection 'v'/hich had been so lavishly bestowed upon him, oven if the people, 
with their bitter experience, stopped short of robellion. There vyere large 
numbers of the humbler retainers of the royal household who, when Lady 
Castlemain ordered of her tradesmen every jewel and service of plate that she 
fancied, and told her servant to send a note of their cost to the privy purse, 
were themselves absolutely staiving. ^ , 

It sounds very like exaggeration when we read that one of the king s 
musicTus, Evans, the famous man upon the harp, having not his equiU in 
the world, did the other day die for mere want, and was fain to be buried by 
the alms of the parish.” But this is not idle gossip^ of Pepys. There is an 
1 ccourit in existence of The state of the Treasurer of the Chamber, his om(je, 
at Midsummer, 1665,” which shews the yearly payments due to officers of the 
king’s household, and of the sums '‘behind unpaid.” There were forty-two 
musicians, to whom their salaries had been due for three years and one quarter. 
High and low, the Bishop Almoner and the rat-killer, the Justice in Oyer 
beyond Trent and the bird-keeper, footmen, falconers, huntsmen, bear- 
warders, wardrobe officers, watermen, messengers, yeomen of the guard, and 
many others, useful or useless, had been “ behind unpaid,” some for five years, 
some for four years, some for three or two years, very few only for one yeat. 
To three apothecaries, more than 5,000L was due. _ That these persons, fre- 
quenting the coffee-houses or ale-houses of London, did not spread abroad their 
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not reasonably be iniagined. 
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A sullen disoontent, a silent indignation, settled deep into the hearts of 
the whole community. If a sw'ord had been drawn against the English people, 
there would have been another civil ■war, with one certain result. Men ■were 
satisfied for twenty years longer to endure and murmur. ‘Ml is strange bow 
everybody do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, and commend him, what brave 
things he did, and made all the neighbour princes fear him; while here a prince, 
come in with all the love and prayers and goodd iking of his people, who have 
given greater signs of loyalty and wilUngness to serve him with their estates 
than ever was done by any people, hrth lost all so soon, that it is a miracle 
what way a man could de-vise to lose so much in so little time.'' Not at all 
strange, Mr. Pepys, that the people looked back upon Oliver, and what brave 
things he did. But the vicissitudes of nearly tw^enty years — the dread of 
property becoming insecure — the religious divisions — the respect for the 
monarchical principle, however degraded in the immediate wearer of the 
crown — the love for the ancient church, amidst all its pride and intolerance 
— these considerations kept the Englishmen quiet. 

On the 31st of December, 1666, Pepys, the official person who had the most 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of the navy thus writes in his diary: Thus 
ends this year of public wonder and mischief to this nation. Public matters 
in a most sad condition; seamen discouraged for want of pay, and are become 
not to be governed: nor, as matters are now, can any fleet go out next year. 
A sad, vicious, negligent court, and all sober men there fearful of the ruin of 
the whole kingdom this next year; from which, good God deliver us." Such 
ships as were in commission -^^ere commanded by haughty young nobles, 
wholly ignorant of naval affairs. One of these fair-weather captains, a son 
of Lord Bristol, was heard to say that he hoped not to see “a tarpawlin” in 
command of a ship for a twelvemonth. The honest tarpawlins confessed that 
“the true English valour we talk of is aknost spent and worn out." 

Direful calamities had not broken the national spirit; but the infamous 
corruption of the higher classes was eating into the foundation of England’s 
greatness. Her people were losing that maseffiine simplicity, that healthy 
devotion to public and private duties, that religious earnestness — intolerant, 
no doubt, but rarely simulated by the followers of Calvin or the followers of 
Arminius in the greatest heat of their conflicts — the English were losing that 
nationality, whose excess may be ludicrous, but whose utter want is despicable. 
Their high intellect was being emasculated by a corrupt literature. Science 
was groping in the dark under the auspices of the Royal Society; and divinity 
■was holding forth from orthodox pulpits on the excesses of the early reformers, 
and the duty of non-resistance to kings deriving their po-wer direct from 
heaven. These follies probably did little harm ; and men gradually shook off* 
their delusions, and went fomard to seek for experiments science that had 
useful ends, and for practical theology that would make them wiser and 
happier. 

But the corruptions of the court soon worked upon the principles of the 
people, through a debasing popular literature. The drama had come back 
after an exile of twenty years. When the drama was banished, tragedy was 
still a queen wearing her purple and her pall; and the “ wood-notes wild" of 
comedy were as fresh and joyous as those of the lark in spring. The drama 
came back in the shameless garb, and with the brazen look, and the drunken 
voice, of the lowest strumpet. The people were to be taught that Shakespeare 
was a barbarian, and not to be tolerated in his own simplicity. He was, if 
heard at all, to furnish the libretto of an opera, to be got up mth dreases and 
decorations by Sir WiUiam D’Avenant. “I saw," says Evelyn® in 1662, 
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Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, played; but nov 'iic old plays began to disgust 
this refined age, since his majesty being so loi-g abroi'd.” This refined age 
when it brought women to personate female chai ^ters, heard from the lips of 
Nell Gwyn and Mary Davis, the foulest verses, ''.'’/■ch they were selected to 
speak to furnish additional relish to the licentioii.^i'-i^ss of the poet. 

The theatre was at the very height of fashion i-'r^n it was most shameless. 
The actresses were removed from '‘The King’s Hn'ise,” to become the mis- 
tresses of the king, by their gradual promotion frouj being the mistresses of 
the king’s servants." Nell threw up her parts, and would act no more 
w’hen Lord Buckhurst gave her a hundred a year, in 1667. In 1671, when 
Mr. Evelyn walked with the king through St. James's Park, Mrs. Nell looked 
out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and there was “familiar 
discourse” betw^een his majesty and the “impudent comedian,” at which 
scene Mr, Evelyn was “heartily sorry.” It was well for England that her 
salt had not wholly lost its savour; that the middle class of London, thougli 
they rushed to the savage bull-baiting of the bear-garden, which had been 
shut up during the time of the Long Parliament, were too indignant at the 
costliness of the court to be enamoured of its mlded profligacy. It was better 
still for England that some little of the old Puritan spirit was left amongst 
the humblest classes — that the Bible was read by the poor, and Rochester 
and Shadwell were to them unknown. 

Amidst the abandonment of the court to its pleasures — the rapacity of 
the royal favourites, who received gratuities and pensions not to be coimted 
by hundreds but by thousands of pounds — the jealousy of the parliament in 
granting money which they knew would be wasted — the spring of 1667 
arrived, wdthout any preparations for carrying on the naval war. Wlieu the 
king’s treasurer had got some of the money which the house of commons 
tardily voted, there were more pressing necessities to be supplied than the 
^ pay of sailors, or the fitting out of ships. 

On the 23rd of January, the sailors were in mutiny at Wapping, and the 
Horse Guards were going to quell them. They were in insurrection for the 
want of pay. When the money was obtained from parliament they still 
mutinied, for they were still unpaid. On the 5th of June the Portuguese 
ambassador had gone on board The Happy Return, in the Ho[)e, ordered 
to sail for Holland; but the crew refused to go until they were paid. Other 
ships were in mutiny the same day. On the 8th of June the Dutch flecd- of 
eighty sail was off Harwich. It was time to stir. The king sent Lord O.xford 
to raise the militia of the eastern counties; and “my Lord Barkcley is going 
down to Harwich also to look after the militia there; and there is also the 
duke of Monmouth, and with him a great many young Hectors, the Lord 
Chesterfield, my Lord Mandeville, and others”; but, adds Pepys,w “to little 
purpose, I fear, but to debauch the country women thereabouts.” 

On the 10th of June the Dutch were at the Nore. Then, indeed, t he matter 
was past the skill of the “ young Hectors.” The enemy had advanccMl almost 
as high as the Hope. Monk has rushed down to Gravesend — “ in his shirt,” 
writes Andrew Marvell, -y Money is now forthcoming to pay the revolted sea- 
man; but, sighs Pepys, “people that have been used to be deceived by \is as 
to money won’t believe us; and we know not, though we hav(' it, how ahnost 
to promise it.” The Dutch fleet has dropped down to Shcerness. “Tfie 
alarm was so great,” writes Evelyn, s “that it put both country and city into 
fear — a panic and consternation, such as I hope I shall never sec more; 
everybody was flying, none knew why or whither.” Monk was at Gravesend, 
“with a great many idle lords and gentlemen.” Opposite them was Tilbury. 
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Did any of these "idle lords and gentlemen, with their pistols and fooleries,” 
think of the time when the great queen stood like a rock upon that shore; and 
her people gathered round her with invincible confidence; and the greatest 
armament that ever threatened England was scattered by her true gentlemen 
— the Raleighs and Carews, who loved their country with a filial love, and 
hurled foul scorn at the invader? Charles, if not belied by the Dutch, was 
deliberating in council on the propriety of a flight to Windsor, by w^ay of 
example to his terrified people. 

On the 11th, news came to London that Sheerness was taken. The drums 
were beating all night for the trained-bands to be in arms in the morning, with 
bullets and powder, and a fortnight's victuals. The Londoners were momen- 
tarily relieved of their panic; for the Dutch fleet had sailed up the Medway. 
Chatham was safe, the courtiers said. Monk had stopped the river with 
chains and booms; and Upnor Castle was fortified. Chains and booms, and 
Upnor Castle, availetl not long against the resolution of Ruyter and De Witt, 
who were about to exact the penalty for the wanton desolation of the coasts 
of the Texel. They went about their work in a manly way — not burning 
Gravesend, which was really defenceless, but breaking through the defences 
of the Medway, behind which our ships lay unrigged. Tliey w^ere quickly set 
on fire. In Upnor Castle and the forts at Chatham, there was little ammuni- 
tion; and the Dutch "made no more of Upnor Castle’s shooting, than of a 
Hy.” 

The proud ship which bore the king to England, The Royal Charles, was 
secured by the invaders as a trophy ; and when they had made their strength 
sufficiently manifest to the panic-stricken sycophants of the depraved court, 
they quietly sailed back to the Thames, and enforced a real blockade of 
London for many weeks. 

The spirit of patriotism was trodden out of the sailors by neglect and 
oppression. There were many of them on board the Dutch ships, who called 
oat to their countrymen on the river, "We did heretofore fight for tickets; 
now we fight for dollars.” The sailors’ wives went up and down the streets 
of Wapping, crying "This comes of your not paying our husbands.” Mobs 
assembled at Westminster, shouting for " a parliament, a parliament.” They 
broke the Lord Chancellor’s windows, and set up a gibbet befofe his gate. Had 
the Dutch gone up the Thames beyond Deptford, it is not impossible that the 
iniquities of the Stuarts might have more quickly come to an end. Such a 
consummation was not to be desired. The English people had to endure two 
more decades of misrule, that they might gather strength to fit themselves for 
constitutional government. Besides the disgrace and humiliation, England 
suffered little from the Dutch in the Thames and the Medway. The Londoners 
were cut off from their supply of sea-borne coal — no irremediable evil in 
summer, but one that probably hastened a peace. On the 28th the Dutch 
fleet was lying triumphantly at the Nore — "a dreadful spectacle,” says 
Evelyn, « " as every Englishman saw, and a dishonour never to be wiped off.”i 
It was a spectacle of dishonour which has never been seen since, and will never 
be seen again, unless there should again be such a combination of anti-national 
elements as in the days of Charles the Second — a profligate and corrupt 
court, avaricious and selfish ministers, a bribed parliament, an intolerant 
church, a slavish bench of justice. The disgrace of 1667 will not have been 
in vain, if it teach the great lesson that the comiption of the high is the cor- 
niption of the national honour at its fountain head. On the ^th of July a 
treaty of peace between England, Holland, and France, was concluded at 
Breda. 
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THE FALTj of clarendon (1667 A.D.) 

The fall of Lord Clarendon from power, in 1667, is one of those events 
whose causes can only be adequately developed, if they can ever be fully and 
satisfactorily set forth, through an intimate acquaintance with the public 
documents and private memorials of the period. A faint outline of these- 
combinations, in connection with an estimate of the character of the fallen 
man, is all that we can pretend to offer. 

Sir Edward Hyde, of all the companions of the adversity of Charles, v/as 
by far tlie fittest minister to guide him through the extreme difficulties of his 
altered position. He was hated by the queen-mother. His habits of thought 
and action v:ere diametrically opposed to the levities and vices of the king 
and the younger courtiers. He had many early associations with the struggle 
for civil rights, which made him a stumbling-block in the way of any broad 
attempts to emulate the despotisms of other European monarchies. He was 
by principle and education devotedly attached to the Protestantism of the 
Churcli of England. He was thus no object of affection amongst many whose 
poverty he had shared, but from whose habits he was altogether alien. But 
his great abilities were indispensable to Charles; and thus Sir Edward Plyde 
became the earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor, and the real minister of England, 
all other administrative functionaries being subordinate to him. It was 
necessary to govern through parliaments; and Clarendon, by his experience, 
his dignified carriage, his rhetorical and literary powers, was eminently fitted 
for the duties of a parliamentary minister. 

lie was for a while all-successful. The rooted dislike of the cjueen-mother 
was neutralised, even to the point of her graciously receiving the plebeian 
duchess of York. The king and his associates were compelled to manifest 
respect to the decorous chancellor, and to compensate their submission to his 
wisdom by their ridicule of his manners. He was hated the king ami the 
favourites because he had not, when the parliament was lavish aiid the nation 
mad, extracted from the temper of the hour a far greater fixed revenue, such 
as would have made parliaments less necessary for the king. But when 
parliament had the presumption to ask for an account of the disposal of the 
sums that had been voted, then Clarendon’s opposition to any interference 
with the old power of the crown made his conscientious scruples about the 
limits of prerogative less obnoxious. The principles of the man %vere not 
fitted for the retrogressive objects of the crown, or the progressi've move- 
ment of the nation. The triumphs of statesmanship are not to be accomp ! -shod 
like the victory of the deliverers of Gideon, whilst the sun remains in the 
same place of the heavens. 

As early as 1663, the earl of Bristol, a Catholic peer, in his scat in parlia- 
ment, attributing to the lord chancellor all the evils under which the country 
laboured, impeached him of high-treason. The opinion of the judges was 
reejuired; and they answered, that by the laws of the realm no articles of 
liigh-treason could be originally exhibited in the house of peers, by any one 
peer against another; and that the matters alleged in the charge against the 
lord chancellor did not amount to treason. Personal hostility appears to have 
provoked this ill-judged attack. Four years afterwards it was pretty well 
known that the king was alienated from his grave adviser. Clarendon had 
made enemies all around him by his faults as well as by his virtues. He was 
haughty and passionate. He was grasping and ostentatious. He had 
returned from exile in the deepest poverty. In seven years he had acquired 
a sufficient fortune to build a mansion superior to ducal palaces, and to fur- 
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nish it with the most costly objects of taste and luxury. He was envied by 
the nobility. He was hated by the people; for in the grandeur of what they 
called Dunkirk House” they saw what they believed to be the evidence of 
foreign bribery 

The duke of Buckingham had been banished from court through a quar- 
rel with Lady Castlemain; and revenge threw him into the ranks of those 
to whom the government was obnoxious. He became the advocate of the 
sectaries; he became the avowed and especial enemy of the chancellor. For 
a short time he was sent to the Tower, upon the supposed discovery of some 
treasonable intrigues; but he soon regained his liberty, and his royal master 
was propitiated when the duke had made his peace with *‘the lady.” She 
interceded for Buckingham; but at first was unsuccessful. The court tattle 
said that the king had called Castlemain a jade that meddled with things 
she had nothing to do with; and that Castlemain called the king a fool, who 
suffered his businesses to be carried on by those who did not understand them. 
But very soon “ the lady ” carried her point; Buckingham was restored to 
favour; Clarendon was sacrificed. 

Charges of the most serious nature were got up against him. The impu- 
tation of having sold Dunkirk for his private advantage was confidently 
maintained. Charles, through the duke of York, asked Clarendon to resign. 
He indignantly refused, saying, that his resignation would amount to a 
confession of guilt. After a conference of two hours the great minister saw 
that his disgrace was resolved upon — disgrace which “had been certainly 
designed in my lady Castlemain’ s chamber.” On the 15bh of October, the 
two houses voted an address of thanks to the throne for the removal of the 
chancellor, and the king in his reply pledged himself never to employ Lord 
Clarendon again in any capacity. This was not enough. Seventeen charges 
were prepared against him by a committee of the commons; and on the 12th 
of November the house impeached him of high-treason at the bar of the 
peers. There were animated debates in that house, in which Clarendon had 
many supporters. The two houses got angry. The court became alarmed. 
Clarendon was advised to leave the kingdom clandestinely, but he refused. 

‘ Then the king sent him an express command to retire to the Continent. He 
obeyed; addressing a letter, vindicating himself, to the house of peers. An 
act was passed on the 29th of December, banishing him for life, unless he 
should return by the following 1st of February. 

The close of the political career of Clarendon, under circumstances of 

E unishment and disgrace so disproportioned to his public or private demerits, 
as left no stain upon his memory. Whatever were his faults as a statesman, 
he stands upon a far higher elevation than the men who accomplished his 
ruin. As to the king, his parasites and his mistresses, who were in raptures 
to be freed from his observation and censure, their dislike was Clarendon’s 
high praise. In the encouragement which Charles indirectly gave to attacks 
upon the minister who had saved him from many of the worst consequences 
of the rashness of the royalists, and had laboured in the service of his father 
and himself for twenty-seven years, either in war, or in exile, or in triumph, 
with a zeal and ability which no other possessed, we see only the heartless 
ingratitude of the king, and his utterly selfish notions of the duties of a 
sovereign. Clarendon had become disagreeable to him through the very 
qualities which made the government endurable to high-minded and sober 
men. Clarendon went into exile. It was some time before he was permittee* 
to find a resting place; but he found it at last at Montpelier. He was piv l - 
ably never sincerely reconciled to the loss of power and grandeur; '>3- 
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believed that he was reconciled; and in dedicating himself to a renewal of 
that literary employment which has given him the best title to the respectful 
remembrance of mankind, he found that consolation which industry never 
failed to bestow upon a robust understanding, that was also open to religious 
impressions. 


BUCKINGHAM AND THE CABAL MINISTRY 

When the seals were taken away from Clarendon they were given to Sir 
Orlando Bridgman. The conduct of affairs fell into new hands. Southamp- 
ton, the most respectable of Charles’ first advisers was dead. Monk was worn 
out. Buckingham first came into power with Arlington as secretary of state, 
and Sir William Coventry. But soon the ministry comprised the five persons 
known as The Cabal ” — a name which signified what we now call the cabi- 
net; iDut which name was supposed incorrectly to have been formed out of 
the initial letters of the names of the members — Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, Ashley, Lauderdale. The word cabal had been used long before, to 
indicate a secret council. 

Of the new advisers of Charles, Buckingham was the most influential at 
court, and he made great efforts to be at the same time the most popular. 
When Buckingham was taken to the Tower, Clarendon was depressed by the 
acclamations of the people, who shouted round the prisoner. As Clarendon 
had supported the church, Buckingham was the champion of the sectaries. 
Baxter^ says, '' As the chancellor had made himself the head of the prelatical 
party, who were all for setting up themselves by force, and suffering none 
that were against them, so Buckingham would now be the head of all those 
parties that were for liberty of conscience.” The candid non-conformist adds, 
For the man was of no religion, but notoriously and professedly lustful”; 
but he qualifies his censure with this somewhat high praise — "and yet of 
greater wit and parts, and sounder principles as to the interests of humanity 
and the common good, than most lords in the court.” The duke lived in 
York House, the temporary palace which his father had built, of which noth- 
ing now remains but the Water Gate. Here he dwelt during the four or five 
years of the Cabal administration, affording, as he always continued to afford, 
abundant materials for the immortal character of Zimri inDryden’s "Absalom 
and Achitophel”: 

“ A man so various, tliat lie seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome : 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong. 

Was every thing by starts and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon : 

Then all for women, painting, rhyminp:, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking.” 

Ashley, afterwards earl of Shaftesbury — the Antony Ashley Cooper of 
the protectorate, who clung to the Rump Parliament till he saw that Monk 
had sealed its fate, and then made his peace with Charles with surprising readi- 
ness — the ablest, and in some respects the most incomprehensible of the 
statesmen of his time — has had the double immortality of the satire of Butler 
as well as of Dryden. In Thanet House, in Aldersgate street, Ashley was^ at 
hand to influence the politics of the city. When the mob were roasting 
rumps in the streets, and were about to handle him roughly as he passed in 
his carriage, he turned their anger into mirth by his jokes. When the king 
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frowned upon him he went straight from office to opposition, and made the 
court disfavour as serviceable to his ambition as the court’s honours and 
rewards. 

The history of the Cabal ministry, which extends over a period of six 
years, is not the history of a cabinet united by a common principle of agree- 
ment upon great questions of domestic and foreign policy. Nor is it the 
history of a sovereign asserting his own opinions, and watching over the 
administration of affairs, under the advice of a council, and through the 
agency of the great officers of state. Charles I, whether aiming to be des- 
potic, or struggling for his crown and his life, was zealous, active, and self- 
confident. Charles II was absolutely indifferent to any higher objects than 
personal gratification; and to this circumstance we must refer some of the 
extraordinary anomalies of the government after the fall of Clarendon. He 
was neither honest nor able, with reference to any aptitude for the condition 
of life to which he was called. He did not desire, he said, to sit like a Turkish 
sultan, and sentence men to the bowstring; but he could not endure that a 
set of fellows should inquire into his conduct. Always professing his love of 
parliaments, he was always impatient of their interference. With such a sov- 
ereign, as utterly indifferent to the proprieties of his public station, as to the 
decencies of his private life, we can scarcely expect that there should have 
been any consistent principle of administration. The terrible experience of 
thirty years imposed upon Charles some caution in the manifestation of his 
secret desire to be as absolute as his brother Louis of France. The great 
Bourbon was encumbered with no parliament; he had not to humble him- 
self to beg for supplies of insolent commons; he was not troubled with any 
set of fellows to inquire into his conduct, and ask for accounts of expendi- 
ture; he had the gabelle and other imposts which fell upon the prostrate 
poor, without exciting the animosity of the dangerous rich; he was indeed 
a king, who^ shoe-la&het nobles were proud to unloose, and whose trans- 
cendent genius and virtue prelates rejoiced to compare with the divine attri- 
butes. Such a blissful destiny as that of the Bourbon could not befall the 
Stuart by ordinary means. Charles would become as great as Louis, as far 
as his notion of greatness went, by becommg the tributary of Louis. He 
would sell his country’s honour — he would renounce the religion he had 
sworn to uphold — for an adequate price. But this bargain should be a 
secret one. It should be secret even from a majority of his own ministers. 
Upon this point hinges the disgraceful history of the Cabal. 

The story of the next twenty years, which brings us to the great era of 
our modem history, woffid be incomprehensible, if we did not constantly bear 
in mind, that public opinion had become a real element in national progress. 
The crown was constantly dreaming of the revival of despotism, to be accom- 
plished by force and by corruption. Yet the crown, almost without a strug- 
gle, was bereft of the power of imprisoning without trial, by the passing of 
the Habeas Corpus Act; and it lost its control over the freedom of the press 
by the expiration of the licensing system. The church thought it possible 
to destroy non-conformity by fines and fetters. In its earlier liturgy it 
prayed to be delivered from false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” Yet when 
it had ejected the Puritans from the churches, and had s^t up the conven- 
ticles, it laid the foundation of schisms which, in a few years, made dissent a 
principle which churchmen could not hope to crush and statesmen could not 
dare to despise. How can we account for the striking anomaly, that with a 
profligate court, a corrupt administration, a venal house of commons, a 
tyrannous church, the nation during the reign of Charles 11 was manifestly 
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progressing in the essentials of freedom, unless we keep in view that from 
the beginning of the century there had been an incessant struggle of the 
national mind against every form of despotic power ? The desire for liberty, 
civil and spiritual, had become almost an instinct. The great leaders in this 
battle had passed away. The men who by fits aspired to be tribunes of the 
people were treacherous or inconstant. But the spirit of the nation was not 
dead. It made itself heard in parliament, with a voice that grew louder and 
louder, till the torrent was once again dammed up. A few more years of 
tyranny without disguise — and then the end. 

The first movements of the Cabal ministry were towards a high and liberal 
policy — toleration for non-conformists, and an alliance with free Protestant 
states. A greater liberty to dissenters from the church followed the fall of 
Clarendon. We see transient and accidental motives for this passing tolera- 
tion, rather than the assertion of a fixed principle. But when the parlia- 
ment met, the active prelates and prelatists prevailed to prevent any Dili of 
comprehension or indulgence to be brought in. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1668 A.I).) 

At the opening of the session of parliament in 1668 , the king announced 
that he baxi made a league defensive with the states-general of the United 
Provinces, to which Sweden had become a party. This was the Triple Alli- 
ance. The nation saw with reasonable apprehension the development of the 
vast schemes of ambition of Louis XIV. He was at war with Spain; but 
the great empire upon which the sun never set was fast falling to pieces — not 
perishing like a grand old house, overthrown by a hurricane^s fury, but 
mouldering away with the dry-rot in every timber. France, on the contrary, 
was rising into the position of the greatest power in Europe. Her able but 
vainglorious king already looked upon the Spanish Netherlands as his certain 
prey. The United Provinces were hateful to him as the seat of religious and 
civfi liberty. 

The crisis was come when England, by a return to the policy of Cromwell, 
might have taken her place again at the head of the free Protestant states of 
Europe. When Charles announced to parliament this league with the United 
Provmces and Sweden, it was thought to be, says Pepys, “ the only good 
public thing that hath been done since the king came into England.” It 
was a marvel of diplomacy. De Witt and Sir William Temple met at the 
Hague as two honest men, without any finesse; and they quickly concluded 
a treaty which they believed to be for the honour and safety of both their 
countries. This treaty, says Burnet,/ was certainly the masterpiece of King 
Charles’ life; and if he had stuck to it, it would have been both the strength 
and glory of his reign. This disposed the people to forgive all that was past, 
and to renew their confidence in him, which was shaken by the whole conduct 
of the Dutch war.” 

At the very time when the ambassador of England was negotiating the 
treaty which promised to be “ the strength and glory of his reign,” the king 
was making proposals to Louis for a clandestine treaty, by which England 
was to be ” leased out” to France, “ Like a tenement or pelting farm.”^ 

MACAXJLAV’S CONTRAST OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT THAT PERIOD 

We have now reached a point at which the history of the great English 
Revoliitwn begins to be complicated with the history of foreign politics. The 
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power of Spain had, during many years, been declining. She still, it is true, 
held in Europe the Milanese and the two Sicilies, Belgium, and Eianche 
Comt6. In America her dominions still spread, on both sides of the equator, 
far beyond the limits of the torrid zone. But this great body had been 
smitten with palsy, and was not only incapable of giving molestation to 
other states, but could not, without assistance, repel aggression. 

France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest power in Europe. Her 
resources have, since those days, absolutely increased, but have not increased 
so fast as the resources of England. It must also be remembered that, a 
hundred and eighty years ago, the empire of Russia, now a monarchy of the 
first class, was as entirely out of the system of European politics as Abyssinia 
or Siam, that the house of Brandenburg was then hardly more powerful than 
the house of Saxony, and that the republic of the United States had not then 
begun to exist. The ^veight of France, therefore, though still very consider- 
able, has relatively diminished. Her territory was not in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth quite so extensive as at present : but it was large, compact, 
fertile, well placed both for attack and for defence, situated in a happy 
climate, and inhabited by a grave, active, and ingenious people. The state 
implicitly obeyed the direction of a single mind. The great fiefs wdiich, three 
hundred years before, had been, in all but name, independent principalities, 
had been annexed to the crown. Only a few old men could remember the 
last meeting of the states-general. The resistance which the Huguenots, 
the nobles, and the parliaments had offered to the kingly power, had been 
put down by the two great cardinals who had ruled the nation during forty 
years. The government was now a despotism, but, at least in its dealings 
with the upper classes, a mild and generous despotism, tempered by courteous 
manners and chivalrous sentiments. The means at the disposal of the sov- 
ereign were, for that age, truly formidable. His revenue, raised, it is true, 
by a severe and unequal taxation which pressed heavily on the cultivators of 
the soil, far exceeded that of any other potentate. His army, excellently 
disciplined, and commanded by the greatest generals then living, already 
consisted of more than a hundred and twenty thousand men. Such an array 
of regular troops had not been seen in Europe since the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. Of maritime powers France was not the first. But, though she 
had rivals on the sea, she had not yet a superior. Such was her strength 
during the last fort}’’ years of the seventeenth century, that no enemy could 
singly withstand her, and that two great coalitions, in which half Christen- 
dom was united against her, failed of success. 

In England, however, the whole stock of popularity, great as it was, with 
which the king had commenced his administration, had long been expended. 
To loyal enthusiasm had succeeded profound disaffection. The public mind 
had now measured back again the space over which it had passed between 
1640 and 1660, and was once more in the state in which it hacf been when the 
Long Parliament met. 

The prevailing discontent was compounded of many feelings. One of 
these was wounded national pride. That generation had seen England, dur- 
ing a few years, allied on equal terms with France, victorious over Holland 
and Spain, the mistress of the sea, the terror of Rome, the head of the Pro- 
testant interest. H>r resources had not diminished; and it might have been 
expected that she would have been at least as highly considered in Europe 
under a legitimate king, strong in the affection and willing obedience of his 
subjects, as she had been under an usurper whose utmost vigilance and 
energy were required to keep down a mutinous people. Yet she had, in 
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consequence of the imbecility and meanness of her rulcivs, sunk so low that 
any German or Italian principality which brought live thousand men into 
the field was a more important member of the commonwealtli of nations. 

With the sense of national humiliation was mingled anxiety for civil lib- 
erty. Rumours, indistinct indeed, but perhaps the more alarming by reason 
of their indistinctness, imputed to the court a deliberate design against all 
the constitutional rights of Englishmen. It had even been whispered that 
this design was to be carried into effect by the intervention of foreign arms. 
The thought of such intervention made the blood, even of the cavaliers, boil 
in their veins. ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE LATTER PART OF CHARLES IPS REIGN 

[1668-1685 A.D.] 

It may seem ratlier an extraordinary position yet is strictly true, 
that the fundamental privileges of the subject were less invaded, the 
prerogative swerved into fewer excesses, during the reign of Charles 
II than in any former period of equal length. The frequent session 
of parliament, and its high estimation of its own privileges, furnished 
a security against illegal taxation. And as the nation happily escaped 
the atterapt.s that were made after the restoration to revive the Star- 
Chamber and high commission courts, there were no means of chastis- 
ing political delinquencies except through the regular tribunals of 
justice and through the verdict of a jury. Ill as the one were often 
constituted and submissive as the other might often be found, they 
afforded something more of a guarantee, were it only hy the publicity 
of their proceedings, than the dark and silent divan of courtiers and 
prelates who sat in judgment under the two former kings of the 
house of Stuart. Though the bench was frequently subservient, the 
bar contained high-spirited advocates whose firm defence of their 
clients the judges often reproved, but no longer affected to punish. 

The press, above all, was in continual service. — Henry HALLAM.t» 

Few things in English history are more curious than the origin and 
growth of the power now possessed by the cabinet. From an early period 
the kings of England had been assisted by a privy council to which the law 
assigned many important functions and duties. During several centuries this 
body deliberated on the gravest and most delicate affairs. But by degrees its 
character changed. It became too large for despatch and secrecy. The rank 
of privy councillor was often bestowed as an honorary distinction on persons 
to whom nothing was confided, and whose opinion was never askea. The 
sovereign, on the most important occasions, resorted for advice to a small 
knot of leading ministers. The advantages and disadvantages of this course 
were early pointed out by Bacon, with his usual judgment and sagacity : but 
it was not till after the restoration that the interior council began to attract 
general notice. During many years old fashioned politicians continued to 
regard the cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous board. Neverthe- 
less, it constantly became more and more important. It at length drew 
to itself the chief executive power, and has now been regarded, during 
several generations, as an essential part of English polity. Yet, strange to 
?ay, it stiU continues to be altogether unknown to the law. The nam^ of 
the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it are never officially announced to 
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.the public* No reco’ is kept of its meetings and resolutions; nor has its 
existence ever been recognised by any act ot parliament. 

During some years the word cabal was popularly used as synonymous with 
cabinet. But, as we have seen, it happened by a whimsical coincidence that, 
in 1671, the cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose names 
made up the word cabal, Clifford, Aiiington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lam 
derdale. These ministers^ were therefore emphatically called the Cabal; and 
they soon made that appellation so infamous that it has never since their 
time been used except as a term of rcproach.^^ 

Buckingham, without any ostensible ])Ost, was now in fact the prime 
minister, and one so profligate in morals has rarely been seen in England, 
He was living in open adultery with Lady Shrewsbury, which led at this 
very time (January 16th) to a duel, in which the injured husband was mor- 
tally wounded. The abandoned countess, it is said, dressed as a page, held 
thediorse of her paramour while he was lighting with her husband. It served 
the cause of the non-conformists but little to be advocated, as it was, by a 
man of such a character; the commons, therefore, negatived by a large major- 
ity a bill introduced for their relief. They also voted only one-half of the 
sum demanded for the navy, and instituted a rigid iiuiuiry into the conduct 
of various persons in the late war. 

As money for the supply of the royal mistresses and the other profligacies 
of the court was not to be obtained from the parliament, Buckingham began 
to form other projects. The first was to reduce the royal expenditure below 
the revenues, but with a prince of Charles’ character that was iirmracticable. 
It was then resolved to have recourse to the king of France; Buckingham 
therefore entered into a negotiation with the duchess of Orleans, and Charles 
himself apologised to the French resident for his share in the Triple Alliance. 
Louis, as usual, affected indifference, but tlic communications gradually 
became more confidential, and by the end of the year Louis had the leading 
English ministers in his pay. 

It was not the mere gratification of his pleasures that Charles now looked 
to; he wished to be absolute. Not, however, that, like his father, he believed 
despotic power to be his right, or that he felt any pleasure in the exercise of 
it: what he wanted was freedom from restraint; he could not endure that 
his private life should be publicly criticised, or that parliaments should pre- 
sume to inquire what had been done with the money they had granted. All 
this might Be obviated by a standing army, which he might make it the 
interest of Louis to furnish him with the means of maintaining. But there 
was another motive operating on the mind of Charles, which, from the tenor 
of his life, one would be little apt to suspect. 

THE KING AND THE DUKE OP YORK BECOME CATHOLICS (1668 A.D.) 

The duke of York was at this time become a Catholic. His own account 
of his conversion is as follows. When he was in Flanders he read, at the 
request of a bishop of the Church of England, a treatise by that prelate, writ- 
ten to clear that church from the guilt of schism in separating from the church 
of Rome. He also, at the bishop’s desire, read a reply which had been made 
to it, and the effect produced on his mind was the contrary of what was 
intended. After the restoration he read Heylin’s History of the Reforrm- 

Gardiner, however, insists that it is wrong to speah of the Cabal as a “ministry ” in the 
modern sense, since they formed no council meeting, agreed on nothing hut toleration, and were 
never consulted as a body hy the king.] 
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tion, and the preface to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and the result was 
a persuasion that none of the reformers had power to do what they did.” 
He went on inquiring, and graduall}^ gave his assent to all tlie Roman doc- 
trines. It must be observed that the duke, while thus solicitous about his 
religion, was leading a life nearly, if not altogether, as profligate as that of 
his brother. All this time he continued outwardly to conform to the Church of 
England. At length he consulted a Jesuit named Simons, on the subject 
of being reconciled, expressing his hope, that on account of the singularity 
of his case, he might have a dispensation to continue his outward conformity 
to the Church of England. To his surprise, the good father assured him that 
the pope had not the power to grant it, “ for it was an unalterable doctrine 
of the Catholic church, not to do evil that good might follow.” The duke 
wrote to the pope, and the reply which he received was to the same effect. 
Thinking it dangerous to delay any longer, he resolved to open his mind to 
the king, whom he knew to be of the same way of thinking. He found his 
brother equally sensible with himself as to the danger of his condition. It 
was agreed that the royal brothers should consult with the lords Arundel of 
Wardour and Arlington, and Sir Thomas Clifford (all in the royal secret), on 
the best mode of advancing the Catholic religion in the king’s dominions. 

On the 25th of January, 1669, the feast of the conversic»n of St. Paul, the 
meeting was held in the duke’s closet. The king spoke with great earnest- 
ness, and with tears in his eyes, describing his uneasiness at not being able 
to profess the faith he believed; as he knew, he said, that he should meet 
with great difficulties in what he proposed to do, no time was to be lost, and 
it should be undertaken while he and his brother were in full strength and 
vigour, and able to undergo any fatigue. It was resolved to apply to the 
French king for aid, for which purpose his ambassador was to be let into 
the secret, and Lord Arundel, with Sir Richard Bellhigs, an Irish ‘Catholic, 
for his secretary, was to go to the court of France. Arundel, when at Paris, 
required from Louis a large sum of money, to enable the king to suppress 
any insurrection that might break out, offering in return to aid him in his 
intended invasion of Holland. Louis was willing to assent to these terms; 
the only question was, which should be first, the war or the king’s declara- 
tion of his religion. Clearies, urged by his brother, was for the last; Louis 
more wnsely recommended the former. The year passed aw^ay ii.' discussions : 
at Christmas the king received the sacrament as usual in public, but it was 
Observed that the duke of York did not accompany him. 

The Conventicle Act was now near expiring. The lord keeper and Cliief 
Justice Hale had, with the aid of bishops Wilkins and Reynolds, and of Til- 
lotson, Stillingfleet, Burton, and other divines, been engaged in forming a 
scheme of comprehension, which was communicated to Baxter, Bates, and 
Morton, and by them to their non-conforming brethren. Nothing could be 
more reasonable than the alterations proposed, and an equally rational plan 
was devised. But Sheldon and the other intolerants took the alarm; the 
commons had not abated in their hostility, and the Conventicle Act was 
renewed ^ with the addition of a proviso, that all 'clauses in it shall be con- 
strued most largely and beneficially for the suppressing conventicles, and for 
the justification and encouragement of all persons to be employed in the 
execution thereof.” Could anything be more barbarous than this? The 
vile crew of informers was now unkennelled, houses were broken open, min- 
isters and other persons were dragged to prison. Sheldon and those prelates, 

According to Gardiner diaries sold his consent to this renewal for a grant of £300.000 
a year for eight years.] 
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SUCH as Ward and Lamplugh, who resembled himself, were zealous in causing 
the act to be enforced, and the court secretly encouraged them, in the hopes 
of driving the dissenters to look to a Catholic government for relief. 

It is said that Buckingham was most anxious to prevent the succession 
of the duke of York. According to this prince’s own account, his first pro- 
ject was to get the king to acknowledge the legitimacy of his son by Lucy 
Walters, whom he had created- duke of Monmouth, and given him in marri^e 
the countess of Buccleuch, the wealthiest heiress in Scotland; lords Carliide 
and Ashley, he adds, had the boldness to hint to the king, that if he was 
desirous of doing so, it would not be difficult to procure witnesses of his mar- 
riage, but Charles replied, " that well as he loved the duke, he had rather see 
him hanged at Tyburn than own him for his legitimate son.” To get rid 
of the sterile queen in some way, in order to enable the king to marry again, 
was the next plan. Buckingham proposed to seize her and convey her away 
secretly to the plantations, so that she might be no more heard of; but Charles 
rejected this course with horror. The next project was to deal with the 
queen’s confessor, to induce her to go into a convent; but she had no mind 
to be a nun, and means, it is said, were employed to cause the pope to forbid 
her. Some talked of the king’s taking another wife, but the public feeling 
was adverse to polygamy. A divorce was then proposed, and to this the 
king hearkened; but spiritual divorces were only from bed and board, and a 
precedent was wanting for the legal marriage of the innocent party. Lord 
Roos, therefore, whose wife was living in open adultery, got a bill to be 
moved in the upper house (March 5th, 1670) to enable him to marry again. 
The duke, seeing whither this tended, opposed it with all his might; all the 
bishops but Cosins and Wilkins were on his side, and all the Catholic and 
seveifal Protestant peers. The king employed his influence in favour of it, 
and on the morning of the third reading (21st) he came and sat on the 
throne, saying, he was come to renew an old custom of attending at their 
debates, and desired them to go on as if he were not present. The bill was 
carried by a small majority, and became a precedent for bills of the S£^e 
kind, but the king took no advantage of it. He continued for some time 
the practice of attending the debates; “it was as good,” he said, “as going 
to a play,” and his presence was some check on the opposition. 

THE SECRET TREATY OF DOVER AND THE FRENCH ALLIANCE (1670 A.D.) ^ 

I 

In the month of May Louis took occasion of a progress he was making 
through his lately acquued possessions to let the duchess of Orleans cross 
the sea to Dover to visit her brother, over whose mind she possessed great 
influence. Louis hoped that she would be able to prevail with him to com- 
mence with the war against the states instead of the declaration of religion, 
but Charles was immoveable on this head. The famous secret treaty was 
now concluded. Charles was to declare himself when he judged it expe- 
dient, and then to join Louis in a war with the Dutch; Louis was to give 
him two millions of livres, and a force of six thousand men; all the expenses 
of the war by land were to be borne by Louis, and he was to pay three mil- 
lions of livres annually toward the charge of the English navy; the combined 
fleet to be commanded by the duke of York; if the states were centered, 
Charles was to have Walcheren, Sluys, and Cadsand, and the prince of Orange 
to be provided for. It was further agreed, tuat if iny new rights to the 
Spanish monarchy should accrue to Louis (by the death of the king, a puny 
boy), Charles should aid him in asserting them with all his power, and to get 
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in return Ostend, Minorca, and such parts of South America as he could 
conquer. 

Such was the conspiracy that W'as formed against the Protestant faith 
and the liberties of Europe; but many difficulties stood in tiie w^ay of its 
success. Charles, when he reflected coolly, became aware of the Protestant 
spirit of his subjects: he did not venture to communicate the secret treaty 
to his Protestant ministers, and to blink them he let Buckingham ^ conclude 
one (the counterpart of it except as to the article of religion) with France 
(January 23rd, 1671). When urged by Louis to declare his religion, he hung 
back and made various objections, and the course of events soon caused Louis 
to cease from pressing him. 

THE ACCESSION OF NELL GWYN; COVENTRY ACT 

Charles had latterly recruited his harem from the theatre, where now, in 
imitation of the Continent, women performed. He had taken off no less 
than two actresses, the one named Moll Davies a dancer, the other the wild 
and witty Nell Gwyn. He soon grew tired of Davies, who had borne him a 
daughter, Mary Tudor, married in 1687 to Francis Ratcliffe, afterwards 
created earl of Derwentwater. But Nell, whom he appointed of the bed- 
chamber to his insulted queen, retained her hold on his affections through 
life, and the noble house of St. Albans derive their pedigree from this union 
of royalty with the stage. With the aid of Shaftesbury, it is said, he seduced 
the daughter of a clergyman named Roberts; but her early principles retained 
their hold on her mind, and Burnet ^ says that she died a sincere penitent. 
A further accession to the royal mistresses was Mademoiselle de Querouaille, 
a favourite maid of the duchess of Orleans, on whose sudden and mysterious 
death shortly after the interview at Dover, Charles invited her maia over to 
England, appointed her of the queen’s bed-chamber, and added her to the 
foil of his mistresses. He afterwards (1672) created her duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and Louis conferred on her the royal domain of Aubigni, which went 
to her son the duke of Richmond. As to Castlemain (now duchess of Cleve- 
land), she still retained her place as a royal mistress; and if Charles was faith- 
less to her, she was equally so to him. Her children by the king, named 
Fitzroy, were the dukes of Southampton and Grafton, the earl of Northum- 
berland, and a daughter married to Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, Oxon, after- 
wards earl of Litchfield. 

In tha debate on the supplies in the commons, it was proposed to lay a 
tax on the play-houses. To this it was objected, that the players were the 
king’s serviints and a part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry asked, whether 
'' his majesty’s pleasure lay among the men or the women players ? ” This 
was reported at court, and the king, though earnestly dissuaded by the duke, 
resolved on a base and cowardly vengeance. The duke of Monmouth was 
the chief agent, with his lieutenant Sands and O’Brien, son of Lord In chi- 
quin; and as Coventry was returning one night (December 2Ist) to his lodg- 
ings, Sands and O'Brien, with thirteen of the guards, fell on him in the Hay- 
market. Coventry snatched the flambeau from his servant, and with it in 
one hand and his sword in the other, and placing his back against the wall, 
he defended himself stoutly. He wounded O’Brien in the arm; bat they 
overpowered him, threw him on the ground, and slit his nose with a penknife. 
They then repaired to the duke of Monmouth to boast of what they had done. 

[ii Gardiner says tLat ' CLarles particularly enjoyed making a fool of Buckingliam, wlio 
imagined liimself to* be exceedingly clever.**] 

II. W. — VOL- XX. T 
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When the r.csuaions re-assernbled, tht*y were outrageoas^at tins base assault 
on one of their luernbers, and they passed an act banishing the peipetrators 
without pardon, unless they surrendered, and making it felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to maim or disfigure the person. This act is named the 


Coventry Act, 

A still more atrocious attempt had lately been made on a more illustrious 
person. As the duke of Ormonde was returning in the dark (December 6th) 
From a dinner given by the city, his coach was stopped in bt. James’ street, he 
was dragged out of it, set behind a man on horseback and fastened to him 
by a belt. The man urged his horse and proceeded toward Hyde Park; but 
on the way the duke put his foot under the rider’s, and leaning to the other 
side they both fell to the ground; the sound of footsteps being heard, the 
assassin loosed the belt and fired a pair of pistols at the duke, but without 
effect; he then fled away and escaped. An inquiry was instituted by the 
house of lords, a reward of ],000L and a pardon to any of the party who 
would turn informer, was offered by the king, but to no purpose. 

Some time after, a person wearing a cassock formed an acquaintance with 
Edwards, the keeper of the regalia in the Tower. He proj)osed a match 
between a nephew of his and Edwards’ daughter. At seven in the morning 
of the 9th of May, the pretended clergyman came with two companions and 
asked to see the regalia. While they were in the room they suddenly threw 
a cloak over Edwards’ head and then put a gag in his mouth, and when he 
struggled they knocked him down and wounded him in the belly. The 
clergyman then placed the crown under his cloak, another put the globe in 
his breeches, and the third began to file the sceptre in two to put it into a 
bag. Edwards’ son happening to come by, the alarm was given; the rob- 
bers ran, and had nearly reached their horses at St. Catherine’s gate, when 
they were secured. 

From curiosity, or some other motive, the king himself attended their 
examination. The chief said that his name was Colonel Blood; that it was 
he that had seized the duke of Ormonde, with the intention of hanging him at 
Tyburn; that he was one of a band of three hundred sworn to avenge each 
other’s death; that he and others had resolved to kill the king for hist 
severity to the godly, and that he had one time taken his station among the 
reeds at Battersea to shoot him as he was bathing, but the awe of majesty 
overcame him, and he relented; the king might now take his life if he pleased, 
but it would be at the risk of his own; whereas if he pardoned him, he would 
secure the gratitude of a band of faithful and resolute spirits. Charles par- 
doned him, nay, more, gave him an estate of 500Z. a year in Ireland, of which 
country he was a native, and kept him at court, where he rose to the possession 
of much influence: he also requested Ormonde to pardon him, saying that he 
had certain reasons for asking it. The duke replied that his majesty’s com- 
mand was a sufficient reason. What are we to infer from all this? Was 
Charles a coward? or was some one of those who were in his confidence the 
secret instigator of the attempt on the life of the duke? 

The next event was the death of the duchess of York (May 31st). She 
died a Catholic; the secret efforts of her husband had had their effect, and 
she had been reconciled in the preceding month of August. Her father wrote, 
her brother remonstrated; but their efforts were fruitless; she received the 
last sacrament from the hands of a Franciscan friar. Her conversion was 
known, it is said, to but five persons; but the secret gradually transpired and 
caused the religion of the duke to be suspected. She had borne him eight 
children, of whom two daughters, Mary and Anne, alone survived. 
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During the last year the young prince of Orange had come over to visit 
his royal uncle. Charles, who had really a regard for him, wished to draw 
him into his projects; but he found him, as the French ambassador says, too 
zealous a Dutchman aad Protestant to be trusted with the secret. It is 
curious enough that, as the prince told Burnet, the king gave him to under- 
stand that he was himself a Catholic. 


THE STOP OP THE EXCHEQUER ; THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE ; THE 

DUTCH W’AR (1G72 A.D.) 


The war with the states being decided on, the Cabal prepared to com- 
mence it with robbery at home and piracy abroad. To have a good supply 
of money to begin with, the fertile brain of Ashley,^ it is said (but he always 
denied it), suggested to shut up the exchequer. To understand this, we must 
observe that since the time of Cromwell the bankers and others had been in 
the habit of advancing money at eight per cent, to the government, receiving 
in return an assignment of some branch of the revenue till principal and inter- 
est should be discharged. The new plan was to suspena all payments for 
twelve months, and to add the interest now due to the capital, allowing six 
per cent, interest on this new stock This was approved of by the privy- 
council, and the public was informed of it by proclamation (January 2nd, 
1672). The consequences were, the ministers had a sum of 1,300,OOOL at 
their disposal; many of the bankers failed [ trade in general received a severe 
shock; numbers of widows, orphans, and other annuitants were reduced to 
misery. 

There had been no declaration of war against the Dutch, with whom 
Charles was actually in alliance; but their Smyrna fleet would be coming up 
channel in March, and it was known to be wealthy, and it was supposed 
would suspect no danger. Holmes was therefore sent to intercept it; he 
was desired to take with him all the ships of war he should meet; but anxious 
to have all the glory and profit to himself, he let Sir Edward Spragge’s squa- 
dron, returning from the Mediterranean, pass him by. Next morning (March 
3rd) the Smyrna fleet of sixty sail came in sight. But the states had sus- 
pected the designs of their royal neighbours, and put their naval commanders 
on their guard. Many of these ships were well armed, and Van Nesse, who 
was convoying them with seven men-of-war, disposed his force so well as 
completely to baffle the English. Holmes being reinforced during the night, 
renewed the attack next day, and he succeeded in capturing one ship of war 
and four merchantmen, two of which were very valuable. This piratic enter- 
prise (of which the disgrace was aggravated by its failure) was condemned 
both at home and abroad. 

The next measure was to issue a Declaration of Indulgence (15th), in 
order to gain over the dissenters to the side of the court and to pave the way 
for a general toleration. The measure itself, which was suggested by Shaftes- 
bury, was beneficent, had it originated in good motives; but it proceeded on 
the principle of an arbitrary dispensing power in the crown that might be 
carried to a dangerous extent. A portion of the dissenters received it with 
gratitude, and presented an address of thanks to the king; but the orthodox 


[' Gardiner ^ credits Clifford witli the suggestion, since he was shortly afterward made a 
peer and Lord High Treasurer. Ashley was made the first earl of Shaftesbury in reward for 
his support of the Declaration of Indulgence. When later he joined the opposition, North/* 
says the wags called him SUiftsbury.] 

• “This,’* says Hallam*> was never paid till the latter part of William’s reign ; it may 
he considered as the beginning of our national debt." 
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took alarm, and the pulpits resounded with arguments and declamation 
against popery. 

Both kings now formally declared war against the states. Louis merely 
said that it did not consist with his reputation to put up any longer with 
insult from them. Charles (17th) enumerated several petty causes of hos- 
tility, and surely,” says Hume,/ “ reasons more false and frivolous never 
were employed to justify a flagrant breach of treaty.” The king of Sweden, 
the bishop of Miinster, and the elector of Cologne were drawn into the con- 
federacy against the states. 

While preparations were being made to put the land forces of the states 
into a condition to resist the troops of France, De Huy ter got to sea with 
seventy-five inen-of-war and a number of fire ships to prevent the junction 
of the French and English fleets; this, however, he was unable to effect, and 
the combined fleet having vainly tried to bring him to action off Ostend, 
returned to Southwmld bay. De Ruyter, learning that they were occupied 
taking in men and provisions, resolved to fall on them while thus engaged. 
He was near surprising them (May 28th) ; but though the wind and tide were 
adverse, the duke of York, who commanded, got about twenty of his ships 
in line of battle, being part of the red squadron under himself and of the blue 
under the earl of Sandwich. D’Estrdes, with the French fleet, was to the 
southward, opposed to the ships of Zealand. Though the disparity of num- 
bers was great, the battle was obstinate. Sandwich, in the Royal James, 
took a ship of seventy guns and killed Admiral Van Ghent; hut liis own 
vessel having been much damaged, a fire ship grappled on her larboard and 
set her in flames, and the earl and all on board but two or three hundretl per- 
ished. The duke, when his ship, The Prince, was disabled, shifted his flag to 
the St. Michael: and this vessel being also disabled, he finally hoisted it in 
The London. In the afternoon the other ships came into the action, and the 
Dutch finally fled with the loss of three ships; the English lost but one; the 
French had taken no part in the action. 

Meantime Louis, at the head of one hundred thousand men, had burst 
like a flood over the frontiers. His disciplined legions were directed by the 
genius of Condc and Turenne, while the Dutch troops were raw levies and ’ 
ill- officered. Fortress after fortress opened their gates, making hardly a show 
of resistance. The season happening to be very dry, tlie rivers were low, the 
passage of the Rhine offered no difficulty (June 2nd), and in the space of 
three weeks the French monarch reduced three of the provinces, and had 
advanced within three leagues of Amsterdam. Resistance appearing nearly 
hopeless, ambassadors were sent to learn on what terms peace might lie 
obtained. Buckingham, Arlington, and Lord Saville (now earl of Halifax) 
were sent on the part of Charles to Utrecht, where Louis had fixed his quar- 
ters, and the demands of the two sovereigns were there communicated to the 
Dutch ministers. Louis required large cessions of forts and territory; seven- 
teen millions of livres; a gold medal every year; the churches in the towns 
to be sliared with the Catholics, and a provision for their clergy. Charles 
demanded the honour of the flag in the narrow seas; £10,000 a year for the 
liberty of fishing; a million sterling for the exi)ense8 of the war; the dignity 
of Stadholder for William III the prince of Orange. 

Til is prince, though only in his twenty-second year, had been made gen-' 
eral and admiral of the commonwealth; De Witt, who was his guardian, 
had, though hostile to his family, given him an excellent education; and the 
character of the prince himself was such as, joined with the remembrance of 
the services of his family, enabled him to gain the popular favour. The peo- 
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pie were clamorous for the repeal of the Perpetual Edict, which had been 
framed for his exclusion; they rose in arms at Dordrecht (June 30th), and then 
in the other towns, and everywhere established the unlimited authority of 
the prince. An attempt was made to assassinate Jan De Witt; and his 
brother Cornelius being charged by an infamous wretch, named Tichelaer, 
with an endeavour to induce him to poison the prince, was put to the tor- 
ture. A sentence of banishment was passed on him; his brother, the pension- 
ary, came to the prison to convey him to his place of exile in his coach; 
instantly an infuriated rabble surrounded the prison, burst open the doors, 
seized the two brothers, despatched them by a multitude of wounds, and 
offered every species of indignity to their dead bodies. Such is the rabble 
in every country — brutal, bloody, and unreflecting: against their sudden 
fury neither private virtue nor the greatest public services are a protection. 

The prince, by means of an atrocity which he abhorred, was now left 
uncontrolled. He urged the people not to despair, but to reject the humili- 
ating conditions offerSi to them, and to resist to the uttermost. Their patri- 
otic ardour revived; the sluices had already been opened, and the generous 
resolution was taken to fly, if all should fail, to their settlements in the 
east, and there to found a new empire. When Buckingham urged the prince 
to abandon the cause of the provinces, as their ruin was inevitable, “ There 
is one certain means,” he replied, “ by which I can be sure never to see my 
country’s ruin; I will die on the last dyke.” The affairs of the provinces, 
under the guidance of their young hero, soon assumed a brighter aspect. A 
combined English and French fleet, with a land force on board, approached 
the coast; but winds and tide acted so opportunely to keep them off, that 
it was regarded as a special interference of Providence. Louis, w^eary of the 
toils of war, returned to the pleasures of Versailles, and the French arms 
became inactive. Spain had sent some forces to the aid of the prince, mid 
the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg were preparing to impede the 
progress of the French monarch. 

Charles, however, adhered firmly to his engagement with Louis; he also 
gave his own ministers proofs of his satisfaction with their conduct by 
bestowing honours on them: Buckingham and Arlington had the Garter and 
the latter an earldom; Clifford was made Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, and 
.^hley earl of Shaftesbury. This last, on the Lord-keeper Bridgeman’s hesi- 
tating in some matter, represented him to the king as a mere old dotard, 
and the seals with the title of lord-chancellor were transferred to himself 
(November 17th). In his new office he displayed the levity and eccentricity 
of his character. He rode himself, and made the judges and law-officers ride 
in ancient-wise in procession to Westminister; he sat on the bench in “ an 
ash-coloured gown, silver-laced”; he prided himself on his despatch of bush 
ness; made his orders with rapidity and after his own fancy; but so many 
applications were made to him by counsel for explanations, that he soon 
became quite tame and humble in his court. Clifford at this time was made 
lord-treasurer. 


PARLIAMENT BESTS THE KING; THK TEST ACT (1673 A.D.) 

It was now nearly two years since parliament had met; the king, how- 
ever willing, could no longer dispense with its services, as the only means of 
obtaining money. When it assembled (February 5th, 1673), he addressed it 
himself. He spoke of the war as just and neces^ry; and as to his Declara- 
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tion of Indulgence, at which some cavilled, he told them plainly that he was 
resolved to stick to it; he also mentioned the army, whicn with their aid he 
intended to augment. Shaftesbury then spoke. He told them that the 
Dutch aimed at an empire as extensive as that of ancient Rome; that they 
were the eternal enemy of this country;; that “ Delenda est Carthkgo was 
the maxim of the parliament, and a wise one; and that he had no doubt but 
that they would be liberal in their supplies. 

Though the members were the same, the house was now different from 
what it h^ been. The fervour of their loyalty had cooled, and they saw 
clearly whither the court was tending. Their first care was therefore to vin- 
dicate their own authority. Ever since 1604 it had been the practice in 
case of a vacancy in the house for the speaker to issue a writ for a new 
election; but Shaftesbury had taken on him, as chancellor, to issue the writs, 
and thus to introduce his dependents into the house. Tlxe legality of these 
was questioned (February 6th); the elections were voted void, and the 
speaker was directed to issue new writs. As the king made no opposition, 
Shaftesbury saw plainly that he could not be relied on, and he took his mea- 
sures accordingly. 

The very next day the commons voted a supply of no less a sum than 
1,260,OOOL' They then proceeded to their grand attack on the Declaration 
of Indulgence, to which Charles had affirmed he would ''stick," and after a 
long and adjourned debate, in spite of all the efforts of the courtiera, it was 
resolved on the 10th, by a majority of 168 to 116, that "penal statutes in 
matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by act of parliament." An 
^dress to this effect was presented to the king; he replied on the 24th, assert- 
ing his ecclesiastical authority, but expressing his willingness to assent to any 
bill for carrying the intents of his declaration into effect. This was voted 
insufficient, and in a second address they assured him that he was mistaken 
in supposing himself to possess that power. Charles was indignant, and talked 
of a dissolution; the duke, Clifford, Shaftesbury, and the more violent 
applauded his spirit; now was_ his time or never, they said — concessions had 
ruined his father and would ruin him. Ormonde and Arlington in vain advised 
him to yield. It was resolved to oppose the lords to the commons. The king 
solicited the advice of the peers (March 1st) ; Clifford addressed them with 
his usual violence; but Shaftesbury said that though his own opinion was in 
fayour of the prerogative, he would not presume to set it against that of the 
house of commons. The lords resolved on the 4th ’that the lung’s was a good 
and gracious answer, Charles’ resolution, howeve/, had already begun to 
give way; the French amlDassador counselled him to yield for the present; 
the women too, it is said, interfered. He sent for the declaration, and in the 
presence of his ministers broke off the seal, and on the morning of the 8th 
Msured the two houses, that " what had been done should never be drawn 
into consequence.” Acclamation followed, and at night bonfires flamed all 
through the city. 

^ (12th) the Test Act, as it is named, passed the commons. 

In the lords, the earl of Bristol, though avowing himself a Catholic, spoke in 
favour of it; the king gave a ready consent to it; and what is most strange, 
it IS said to have originated with Arlington. Its object was to exclude the 
^tholics from places of honour and profit- It required that every person 
holding any office of trust or profit should, beside taking the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, receive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Lhurch of England, and subscribe a declaration against transubstantiation. 
Immediate- :y Ui^ dube of York wi-iled on the king, and with tears to 
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him his commission as lord high admiral: his example was followed by Clif- 
ford, the lord high treasurer, Lord Bellasis, and others. 

It is remarkable that the dissenters actually supported this bill, which 
excluded themselves as completely as the papists; but they willingly joined 
to oppose the common enemy; and In return a bill for their relief was passed 
and sent up to the lords on the 17th. Here however it received amendments 
to which the commons would not agree; Sheldon and his party too, it is said, 
exerted themselves to defeat it; a sudden prorogation on the 29th put an 
end to it, and the patriotic disinterestedness of the dissenters ^ was thus ill- 
rewarded.^ 

By the retirement of James, duke of York, the command of the combined 
fleet, amounting to ninety sail of the line, was given to Prince Rupert. With 
so formidable a force, it was expected that he would sweep the Dutch navy 
from the face of the ocean; but he performed nothing worthy of his reputa- 
tion; and, though he fought three actions with De Ruyter, neither received 
nor inflicted considerable injury.^ His friends complained that his powers 
were limited by unusual restrictions, and that his ships wanted stores and 
provisions; an officer who was present asserts that he was too closely leagued 
with the country party to obtain a victory, which might render their oppo- 
nents lords of the ascendant. He was ordered to^ take under his protection 
the army commanded by Schomberg, and to land it on the coast of Holland. 
Schomberg, unacquainted with naval etiquette, affixed the colours of his 
regiment to the mast of his vessel, as a signal to the officers in the other 
transports ; but Rupert considered his conduct as an act of insubordination 
or insult; two shots were fired through the rigging; and orders were given 
to sink the general’s vessel unless the flag were immediately struck. Schora- 
berg reluctantly submitted, and the armament proceeded to the Dutch coast 
(July 23rd), but no landing was effected. Rupert, having alarmed the inhab- 
itants on several points, from the mouth of the Maese to that of the Ems, 
ordered the military force to return to Yarmouth (August 2nd), where it 
remained encamped during the rest of the season. Schomberg, attributing 
both the violence of the prince with respect to the flag, and his refusal to 
land the army in Holland, to personal dislike, sent him a challenge; but 
Charles interfered to prevent the meeting, and the general quitted the Eng- 
lish service.^ 

A congress for peace was meantime sitting at Cologne, under the media- 
tion of Sweden; but the states, now backed by the house of Austria, spurned 
at the conditions offered by the allied monarchs. 

THE FALL OF THE CABAL (1674 A.D.); NEW OPPOSITION TO THE KING 

The first question that engaged the attention of parliament when it re- 
assembled in the latter end of October was the marriage of the duke of York, 
who had lately (September 30th) espoused, by proxy, Maria D’Este, sister 
to the duke of Modena, a princess only fifteen years of age, but a Catholic. 
They addressed the king, praying hiir* not to allow the marriage to be con- 
summated, [Her son would be reared as a Catholic and would be heir to the 

[* Thus from 1673 to 1828, the Protestant dissenters of England were proscribed by the 
constituhon, as a people not to he trusted with any office that might be betrayed by them to the 
injury of their country. This stigma was somewhat diminisbed, but by no means removed, by 
the annual indemnity bill, which preceded the abolition of the Test Act. — Vaugha.n.o] 

p* The first action on May 28 and the second on June 4, though fought in conjunction with 
the French under D'Estrdes were undecisive. The third off the mouth of the Texel on Aug. 
11, is called hy Gardiner a defeat as the French would not assist.] 
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throne.] Charles pleaded his honour. They forthwith passed votes for 
refusing supplies, imposing a severer test, etc., when the king came to the 
house of lords and prorogued the parliament (November 4tli). As he con- 
sidered that Shaftesbury had played him false, he took tlie great seal from 
him on the 9th, and .ommitted it to Sir Heneage Finch. Sir Tliomas Osborne 
(now Lord Latimer and later created earl of Danby) had obtained the white 
staff resigned by Clifford. Shaftesbury now assumed the character of a patriot, 
and became the secret leader of the opposition. 

When the parliament met (January 7th, 1674) the king addressed them 
with his usual affability; the lord-keeper then followed, in a long speech, the 
object of which was to obtain an immediate supply. The commons first 
passed an addressl. praying the king to enjoin a public fast, that the nation 
might implore heaven to preserve “ the church and state against the under- 
mining practices of popish recusants,” and to adopt certain measures of pre- 
caution against them; they then voted the removal from office of persons 
“popishly inclined, or otherwise obnoxious or dangerous”; and, following 
up this vote, they proceeded to assail the individual members of the Cabal. 

The first attacked was the duke of Lauderdale. He was charged with 
having raised an army in Scotland to be employed in setting up arbitrary power 
in England, and with having said to the king in council, '‘Your majesty’s 
edicts are equal with the laws, and ought to be observed in the first place.”, 
Buckingham, aware that his own turn would come next, asked leave to 
address the house. His defence was feeble; his chief object was to shift the 
blame from himself to Arlington; one expression which he used seemed to go 
higher; "Hunting,” he said, "is a good diversion; but if a man will hunt 
with a brace of lobsters he will have but ill sport.” An address was voted 
for his removal from the royal presence and councils. Arlington defended 
himself before the commons with more spirit than was expected; and the 
motion for an address against him was lost. 

All this time the commons were silent nn the subject of a supply; and 
as the states just then made, through the Spanish ambassador, an offer of 
peace, which Charles, with the advice of both houses, resolved to accept, Sir 
William Temple was appointed to negotiate, and in three clays the affair 
was brought to a conclusion (February 19th). The honour of the flag was 
yielded to England; colonial and commercial questions were to be settled by 
arbitration; and the Dutch agreed to pay 800,000 crowns in four annual 
instalments. The parliament was then prorogued on the 24th. 

Two further attempts at weakening the influence of the duke were made; 
the one in the cordons, by a more comprehensive test; the other in the 
lords, by an amendment to a bill brought in for restraining popery. This 
last was lost, and the prorogation stopped the other. The duke took alarm; 
his first thought was a dissolution, but to that course the king was very 
adverse, and the result of it was quite uncertain. He then bent his thoughts 
to delay the meeting of parliament; but for this purpose it was necessary 
that the king should be supplied with money.- Fortunately for him, Louis 
XIV was as anxious as himself to keep the king and parliament asunder, for 
he feared that England might now join the confederacy against him. The 
duke therefore proposed that Louis should give the king £400,000; the usual 
chaffering took place, and Charles was obliged to be content with 500,000 
crowns. The parliament was then prorogued from November till the April 
of the following year. 

Of the persons who had been accused by the commons, Buckingham alone 
was abandoned by the king, and he forthwith, as a matter of course, joined 
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Shaftesbury and the opposition. Arlington, who saw his influence fading 
before that of the treasurer (the earl of Danby), sold, by the royal command, 
his place of secretary to Sir Joseph Williamson for £6,000, and was raised to 
the higher but less influential post of lord chamberlain. To prop his_ falling 
power, he proposed to the king to negotiate a match between the prince of 
Orange and Mary the eldest daughter of the duke of York. As the prince 
was well known to be a stanch Protestant, this measure, he said, would emi- 
nently serve to allay the apprehensions of the nation on the subject of reli- 
gion, and be in fact advantageous in many respects. The king approved 
warmly of the project, but the proposition, when made to the prince by Lord 
Ossory, was coldly received; he said that, as circumstances were at present, 
he was not in a condition to think of taking a wife. 


THE COUNTRY PARTY! THE NON-RESISTANCE BILL FAILS (1675 A.D.) 

During the winter, the court and country parties were busily engaged in 
preparing their plans for the ensuing campaign in parliament.^ In the house 
of lords the crown had a decided majority; but the minority, headed by 
Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, was formidable from its 
talent and union. The country party was strong in the commons, where it 
possessed Lord William Russell, esteemed for his probity and integrity ; Lord 
Cavendish, less correct in morals, but far superior in parts; Sir William Coven- 
try, deeply skilled in affairs, and free from passion and private resentments; 
Powle (Powell), learned in precedents and parliamentary usages; Littleton, 
the ablest in debate; and Birch, rough and bold and powerful above all men 
of the day to sw^ay a popular assembly S’ the veteran senators Lee and Garro- 
way, together with Vaughan, Sacheverell, and many other able debaters. 
Their plan was, to urge the king to join the allies against France; to impeach 
the earl of Danby; and to refuse the supplies while he remained in office. 

The plan of the court was to unite with the church, and thus deprive their 
opponents of their advantage in appearing as the champions of religion. A 
council was held at Lambeth, at which several prelates attended; they w^ere 
assured of the king’s attachment to the church, and called upon to give him 
their support ; measures were devised for crushing popery, and a severe pro- 
clamation against recusants and non-conformists was forthwith issued. The 
duke of York remonstrated in vain; in contempt of his parental authority, 
the princesses Mary and Anne were led to church by their preceptor Compton, 
bishop of London, and confirmed. 

V^en parliament met (April 13, 1675), the address against Lauderdale, 
of which the kiiig had taken no notice, was renewed, but to as little effect. 
Seven articles of impeachment were then exhibited against the earl of Danby. 
He had however, like his predecessors, made large purchases of votes in the 
house, but on a more economical plan, we are told; for while they bought 
leading men at high prices, he looked out for those who had only their votes 
to sell, and consequently disposed of them more cheaply. The articles were 
therefore all thrown out. The grand attempt of the ministers was made in 

[' The country party at this period consisted for the most part, of men who were distin- 
guished by their attachment to the constitution, and to the Church of Enrfand, It embraced a 
considerable number who were decidedly favourable to a toleration of the Protestant dissenters, 
being themselves Presbyterians or old parliamentarians ; but a much greater number, especially 
if we include the two houses, who were stanch churchmen, or discontented cavaliers, and 
hose prepossessions in favour of the Church of England were not sufficiently modified by the 
slowly improving spirit of the times, to prevent their looking on the proposed concessions to 
dissenters with a degree of sullen distrust. — Vaugpcan.o'] • 
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the lords, where a bill for a new test [called the Non-Resistance Bill] was intro- 
duced. By this, every member of either house, and every person holding 
any office, was required to swear, that it is unlawful on any pretence whatso- 
ever to take up arms against the king; that it is traitorous to take up arms 
by the king's authority against his person; and that he will not endeavour the 
alteration of the government either in church or state. The debate on this 
bill lasted seventeen days; the king occupied his usual place at the fire-side; 
but Shaftesbury and the other opponents of the measure, heedless of his 
presence, employed all their eloquence and all their powers of reason against it. 

It was carried by a majority of only two; had it come to the commons, it had 
probably been rejected by a much larger majority; but a question of privilege 
happening just then to arise between the two houses, the king took advantage 
of it to prorogue the parliament (June 9th). 

CHARLES II accepts A PENSION FROM LOUIS XIV 

Wlien parliament met (October 13th), the king required money for the navy, 
and also a sum of £800,000 which had been borrowed on the revenue. This 
last was refused, but a sum of £300,000 was voted for the building of twenty 
ships of war, to which it was strictly appropriated. The contest with the lords 
was renewed; and such was the heat with which it was carried on, that it was. 
moved in the lords to address the king to dissolve the parliament. This was 
opposed by the ministers, but supported by the duke of York and his friends. 

A prorogation for tht long period of fifteen months was the result (November 
22nd), for which Charles received 500,000 crowns from the king of France.^ 

The campaign of 1675 was favourable to the allies [as described in the 
histories of France and of the Netherlands]. The king of England, when he had 
concluded peace with the states, made an offer of his mediation to the other 
powers. The place fixed on for the congress was Nimeguen, whither the lord 
Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Leoline Jenkins repaired as the English 
ministers. After many delays the congress met in the summer of this year; 
but the ministers were more anxious to raise than to remove difficulties. The 
great object of the allies was to prevail on Charles to join them against France; 
but to this course he had many objections, of which not the least was the state 
of dependence on his parliament to which it would reduce him. Louis took 
advantage of this feeling; the ambassador Ruvigni received directions to offer 
the same amount of pension as before for his neutrality. An agreement was 
made between Charles and Ruvigni for a pension of 100,O00Z. a year to be paid 
to the former; in return for which he was to sign a treaty, by which the two 
monarchs were to bind themselves to enter into no engagements but by mutual 
consent, and to aid each other in case of any rebellion m their respective domin- 
ions. This was communicated to no one but the duke of York, Lauderdale, 
and Danby, The two former approved of it of course; Danby hesitated and 
advised to consult the privy council; but the king removed all difficulty, by 
writing out the treaty with his own hand and setting his private seal to it 
(February 17th, 1676). He then delivered it to Ruvigni, who forthwith set 
out for Paris in order to have it simed by Loui8.^_ 

By this secret proceeding both princes obtained their objects; Charles 
the money which had been refused by parliament, Louis security that Charles,, 
for some time at least, would not make common cause with his enemies. But 

Louis who feared lest parliament should drive Charles into joining the alliance againrt 
him was so pleased to see its sittings interrupted for so long a time that he granted Charles a 
pension of £100,000 a year, to make him independent of his subjects, — Gabdinbr.'*] 
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the English king, if he possessed the spirit of a man, must have keenly felt the 
degradation. He was become the yearly pensioner of another monarch; he 
was no longer the arbiter of his own conduct ; he had bound hin^elf to consult, 
with lespect to foreign powers, the master whose money he received. Perhaps 
he might console himself with the notion, that it was less disgraceful to depend 
on a powerful monarch, from whose alliance he could disengage himself at 
pleasure, than on the party among his own subjects, which constantly opposed 
him in parliament: perhaps he felt a malicious pleasure in defeating the 
machinations of his adversaries, whom he knew to be, in pecuniary transac- 
tions, not more immaculate than himself; for it is a fact, that several among 
those who claimed the praise of patriotism for their opposition to the court, 
were accustomed to sell their services for money. It seemed as if the votes of 
the members of parliament were exposed for sale to all the powers of Europe. 
Some received bribes from the lord treasurer on account of the king; some 
from the Dutch, Spanish, and imperial ambassadors in favour of the confed- 
erates; some even from Louis at the very time when they loudly declaimed 
against Louis as the great enemy of their religion and liberties; for that prince, 
notwithstanding the recent treaty, did not implicitly rely on the faith of 
Charles; he sought in addition to secure the good will of those who, by their 
influence in parliament, might have it in their power to withdraw the king 
from his promise of neutrality. Huvigni was recalled; Courtin succeeded 
'him, and the accounts of Courtin will reveal the names of the patriots who 
sold themselves to France, and of the price at which their services were 
valued. 

During the long prorogation, and v/ith the aid of his foreign pension, the 
necessitous monarch enjoyed a seasonable relief from the cares and agitation 
in which he had lived for several years. Age and satiety had blunted his 
appetite for pleasure, and the enjoyment of ease was become the chief object 
of his wishes. He retired to Windsor, where he spent his time in the superin- 
tendence of improvements, the amusement of fishing, and the company and 
conversation of his friends. His neutrality in the great contest which divided 
the powers of the continent, whatever might be its real motive, found a suffi- 
cient justification in the numerous benefits which it conferred on the coimtry. 

While almost every other nation in Europe complained of the privations 
and charges of war, England enjoyed the blessings of peace. She was free 
from the pressure of additional taxation, and knew nothing of those evils 
which necessarily accompany the operations of armies. Her mariners mon- 
opolised the carrying trade of Europe; new channels of commerce w^ere daily 
opened by the enterprise of her merchants; and their increasing prosperity 
gave a fresh stimulus to the industry of her inhabitants. It was, however, 
the care of the p(^ular leaders to keep alive, as far as they were able, the spirit 
of discontent. Political clubs were established; pamphlets, renewing the 
old charges against the government, were published; the ears of men were 
perpetually assailed with complaints of the growth of popery, and of the 
progress of arbitrary power; their eyes were directed to the theatre of war on 
the Continent, as the great arena on which the fate of their liberty and religion 
was to be decided; and the preservation of these was described as depending 
on the humiliation of France, though France was aided in the contest by the 
Protestant state of Sweden, and opposed by the two great Catholic powers, 

Austria and Spain.^ i i- i 

Charles thus enjoyed the pension, the price of his dishonour; lived on 

indolently till the time came for the meeting of parliament (Febiuaiy 5, 1677). 
The opposition had discovered what they regarded as a vantage point against 
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the court. There were two statutes of Edward III, which ordained that a 
parliament should be held “once a year or oftener if need be,” and as fifteen 
months had elapsed since the last meeting, the parliament, they asserted, had 
in fa.ct ceased to exist. This view was maintained with much boldness and 
ingenuity in the lords by Buckingham, supported by Shaftesbury, Salisbury, 
and Wharton; but Finch (now lord-chancellor and earl of Nottingham)', 
showed, in opposition to them, that the Triennial Act of the 16th of the late 
king, and the act, had extended the term .to three years. Buckingham’s 
motion was negatived by a large majority; the four lords were required to 
acknowledge that their conduct was “ill-advised,” and to beg pardon of the 
king and the house, and on their refusal they were committed to the Tower. 

They remained there till the meeting of parliament in the following year, 
when the others took their seats, merely asking pardon. Shaftesbury, who 
had had himself brought before the court of king’s bench by habeas corpus, 
was obliged to ask pardon for it on his knees. 

In consequence, it is said, of the bribes which he liberally bestowed, the 
minister had a majority on finance questions in the commons. Money there- 
fore was granted for the navy; but it was appropriated, and none of it came 
into the treasury, so that the king had still need of his pension. The parlia- 
ment now began to urge him to war; for Louis had entered Flanders at the 
head of a large army, taken Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, and, 
defeated the prince of Orange at Cassel. The king, in order to do so, demanded* 
an additional £600,000, pledging his royal word ^ not to break trust with them, 
or employ the money for any otlier purposes but those for which it was granted. 
But the commons knew him too well to trust him. They voted an address 
(May 25), praying him to enter into an alliance with the states-gcneral and' 
other powers for the preservation of the Spanish Netherlands. Charles 
affected great anger at this, as an encroachment on his prerogative, and he 
commanded both houses to adjourn till July. [When the Dutca ambassador 
advised Charles to yield, he tossed his handkerchief in the air and sneered, “ I 
care just that for parliament.”] The court of France was still uneasy, and its 
envoy Courtin was urgent for a dissolution, or at least a prorogation till the 
following April. For this service Charles demanded an addition of £100,000 » 
a year to his pension. The usual chaffering took place, but the French were 
finally obliged to come to his terms, and also to consent that the increased 
pension should be reckoned from the commencement of the current year. The 
parliament was therefore prorogued from July to December, with a promise to 
Courtin that if the money was regularly paid it should then be further ad- 
journed to April. What Englishman can refrain from blushing at this dis- 
graceful bargain? yet Charles, though the highest, was not the only criminal 
at this time; Courtin also bribed sundry members of the parliament to engage 
to forward the views of the two monarchs. 


WILLIAM III OF ORANGE VISITS ENGLAND AND MARRIES THE PRINCESS 

MARY (1677 A.D.) 

The prince of Orange had long looked forward to a union with his cousin 
the princess Mary ; but the opposition party in England, who feared that this 
nmteh might unite him more closely with his uncles, had endeavoured to 
divert him from it. Now however, seeing the necessity of an effort to induce 

^ Hume J Laving noticed the secret treaty with Louis which Charles had signed, calls his 
pledging of his word on the present occasion “ ono of the most dishonourable and most scan- 
dalous acts that ever proceeded from a throne.*" 
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the king of England to aid in checking the career of the French monarch, he 
resolved to seek the hand of the princess. 

The prince does not seem to have taken any further steps till the present 
year, when, having obtained the king’s permission, he set out at the end of the 
campaign, and landing at Harwich proceeded to Newmarket, where his uncles 
then were (October 9th), He was very kindly received by the king, to whose 
surprise, however, he seemed disinclined to enter on discourse of business. 
Charles desired Temple to try to find out the cause, and the prince told him 
that he was resolved to the princess before he proceeded any further, and 
also to settle the affair of , his marriage previously to entering on that of the 
peace. The king, when ii^ormed of this, very kindly left Newmarket sooner 
than usual; the prince, oh seeing the lady Mary in London, was so pleased 
with her, that he made his proposals.at once to her father and uncle, by whom 
they were well received; but they insisted that the terms of the peace must be 
previously settled. The prince would not give way on this point; he said 
that “ his allies, who were like to have hard te^ms of the peace as things then 
stood, vvould be apt to believe that he had made this match at their cost; and 
for his part he would never sell his honour for a wife.,” On the 4th of Novem- 
ber this auspicious marriage was solemnised by the bishop of London. * 

INTRIGUES OF THE FRENCH AND VENALITY OF THE ENGLISH 

The king, the duke, the prince, and Danby and Temple, now took into 
consideration the question of the peace. The prince, convinced that Louis 
would never abstain from war, insisted on a strong frontier on both sides of 
Flanders; the king was of opinion that Louis was weary of war, and would 
devote himself to ease and pleasure; Temple thought with the prince. They 
were, however, obliged to give way a little, and it was agreed that Louis should 
be obliged to resign ah his conquests from the empire, and, restore Lorraine 
to its duke; that France and Holland should mutuaEy give back the places 
they had taken, but that Louis should retain aE his conquests in Flanders, 
except Aeth, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Toumai, and Valenciennes, 
which would form a frontier between the French dominions and the United 
Provinces. The lord Duras,‘a Frenchman and attached to the duke (later 
created earl of Feversham), was sent over to Paris with this treaty. He was 
to demand a positive answer in two days, but pretexts were made for detaining 
him, and meantime the prince was obliged to return to the Continent. Louis 
was in fact highly indignant at the marriage of the princess Mary. 

Louis seemed resolved to listen to no terms but such as he should dictate, 
and though the winter had commenced his army forthwith took the field. 
Charles then (December 3rd) appointed the parliament to meet on the 15th of 
January; Louis on the 17th stopped the payment of his pension, offering at 
the same time, if he would consent to his retention of Cond6, Valenciennes, 
and Toumai, to send him the value of them in bars of gold, concealed in silk; 
and Danby was promised, if he would give his influence, any reward he should 
name in diamonds and pearls. Danby, however, was not to be bought* the 
king and duke were also displeased with Louis, and the duke looked fo ward 
to the command of an army and the acquisition of military fame. It is also 
likely, that the royal brothers thought their schemes of arbitrary power would 
be more likely to be effected by the force of a native army, than by the insid- 
ious aid of Louis. 

When the parliament met (January 28th, 1678), Charles informed them 
that he had concluded an alliance offensive and defensive with the states for 
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the protection of Flanders, and that he should require a fleet of ninety sail 
and an amiy of from thirty to forty thousand men. After a good deal of oppo- 
sition, a supply for that purpose was voted on February 5th. The king, how- 
ever, was still desirous of peace; but the success of Louis, who had now reduced 
Ypres and Ghent, exasperated the English nation, and the commons hastened 
to pass a bill for a part of the supply. Charles forthwith sent a body of three 
thousand men to the defence of Ostend, and lu', issued money for raising 
twenty thousand more, to be accomplished within six weeks. 

The troops when raised were, King James assures us, as good as anywhere 
were to be seen.” The commons, who, as the same prince tells us, “were in 
reality more jealous of the king’s power than of the power of France,” took 
alarm, and passed a resolution April 29th not to grant any more supplies till 
full satisfaction was given on the subject of religion. Charles, enraged at this 
disappointment, fortliwith prorogued the parliament and commenced nego- 
tiations with Louis, with whom he subscribed on May 17th a sec-ret treaty 
engaging, in case the states would not accept the terms offered at Nimeguen,to 
withdraw his troops from the Continent, for which he was to reeoive from LoWs 
£450,000 in four quarterly payments. When parliament met on the 28rd, an 
address was made that war should be declared or the army be (lisl)anded. The 
king’s reply w^as evasive, and the commons resolved that all th(^ forces raised 
within the last seven months, ought to bo paid off and disbanded forthwith,” 
and voted money for the purpose. The king, however, was not willing to 
part with his army. Urged by the duke of York, the couikuI resolved to enter 
on the war; a corps of four thousand men was S(mt ov(,t to Flanders, and 
four thousand more, to be commanded by tlie duke, W(a*e in readiiKiss for 
embarkation. At the same time on July Iflth, a new treaty was concluded 
with the states, unless Louis should abandon some pretensions which he ha(i 
lately made in favour of Sweden. 

Louis knew when to recede as well as advance. During a fortnight his 
ministers employed all the resources of diplomatic tactics against tliose of the 
states, and then, when all men looked for a renewal of war," suddenly yielded 
on July 31st, and tl;ie peace bctw(mn France and the states was signed the 
same day before midnight. Four days after the prince of Orange attacked 
the French anny at St. Denis, near Mens, which town they werti besieging. 
As it is not very likely that he could be ignorant of the actual signature of the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, the blood of the five thousand men who were slain in the 
action may be said to rest on his head. He probably hoped that a victory 
would prevent the ratification of the treaty, to which he wa.s strongly opposed. 

Spain and the emperor found it necessary to agree to the Peace of Nimeguen 
which left to Louis a large proportion of his conciuests, and put it in his power 
to renew the war when he pleased with every advantage. 

It is not to be denied, that the opposition in parliament this year played 
game of the king of France, and. thwarted all the efforts of Temple and 
Danoy to urge the king into a war which was equally for the honour and 
interest of England. It is also well known, that the lords Hollis and Russell, 
1 > leaders of the country party, were in actual communication 

with Janllon and Ruvigni, and arranged with them the plan of operations in 
parliament. 

The country party had a violent distrust of the king, who they well knew 
was bent on making himself absolute, and perhaps on changing the religion 
or the nation; they also knew that he looked to the money or the arms of 
Louis for aid m accomplishing his designs: it was therefore their object to 
deprive him of this support, and they probably thought tliatafew fortresses 
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in Flanders were not to be put in the balance with the British constitution. 
On the other hand, Louis acted on the usual maxims of state policy, and he 
wished to see his neighbours weak rather than strong; he had therefore no 
vehement desire that Charles should be absolute or the nation Catholic : he 
was of course as little desirous of beholding a republic in England. What he 
wanted was, jealousy and disunion between the king and people, so that he 
might be able to play the two parties against each other, and thus be free 
from interruption from England in this project of extending the frontier of 
France to the Rhine, and establishing a dictatorship over the rest of Europe. 
For this purpose he had, in the beginning of the reign of Charles, kept up a 
communication with the commonwealth men; then, seeing a prospect of the 
king’s becoming his stipendiary and vassal, he entered into close relations 
with him; but the marriage of the princess Mary having proved to him that 
no reliance could be placed on Charles, he resolved to try to form a connection 
with the popular leaders. 

For this purpose, Ruvigni, who was a Protestant and first-cousin to Lady 
Russell, came over in the month of March, and he took occasion to assure 
Russell and Hollis, that his master did not at all conceive it to be for his 
interest that the king should be absolute, and that he was ready to aid in caus- 
ing a dissolution of the parliament. They agreed, on their side, to take care 
that the grants of supplies should be clogged with such conditions as to be so 
disagreeable to the king that he would prefer a reunion with France to accept- 
ing them. Ruvigni offered to spend a considerable sum in the purchase of 
members’ votes, and begged of Russell to name those who might be gained 
over. He replied, that he should be sorry to have to do with people who could 
be bought. He at the same time gave it as his opinion, that there was no 
chance of a dissolution but through the king of France, whose aid for that 
purpose Ruvigni freely promised. ^ 

TITIJS OATES AND THE ALLEGED ^'PuPISH PLOT” (1678 A.D.) 

Neither national pride nor anxiety for public liberty had so great an influ- 
ence on the popular mind as hatred of the Roman Catholic religion. That 
hatred had become one of the ruling passions of the community, and was as 
strong in the ignorant and profane as in those who were Protestants from con- 
viction. Tlie cruelties of Mary’s reign, cruelties which even in the most 
accurate and sober narrative excite just detestation, and which were neither 
accurately nor soberly related in the popular martyrologies, the conspiracies 
against Elizabeth, and above all the Gunpowder Plot, had left in the minds 
of the vulgar a deep and bitter feeling which was kept up by annual com- 
memorations, prayers, bonfires, and processions. It should be added that 
those classes which were peculiarly distinguished by attachment to the throne, 
the clergy and the landed gentry, had peculiar reasons for regarding the church 
of Rome with aversion. The clergy trembled for their benefices; the landed 
gentry for their abbeys and great tithes. While the memory of the reign of 
the saints was still recent, hatred of popery had in some degree given place to 
hatred of Puritanism: but, during the eighteen years which had elapsed since 
the restoration, the hatred of Puritanism had abated, and the hatred of 
nopery had increased. The stipulations of the Treaty of Dover were accurately 
known to very few: but some hints had got abroad. The general impression 
was that a great blow was about to be aimed at the Protestant religion. The 
king was suspected by many of a leaning towards Rome. His brother and 
heir presumptive was known to be a bigoted Roman Catholic. The first 
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duchess of York had died a Homan Catholic. James had then, in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the house of commons, taken to wife the princess Mary 
of Modena, another Roman Catholic. If there should be sons by this mar- 
riage, there was reason to fear that they might be bred Roman Catholics, and 
that a long succession of princes, hostile to the established faith, might sit on 
the English throne. The constitution had rectmtly been violated for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Roman Catholics from tlu^ penal laws. The ally by 
whom the policy of England had, during many years, been chiefly governed 
was not only a Roman Catholic, but a persecutor of the reformed churches. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that the common people should have 
been inclined to apprehend a return of the times of her whom they called 
Bloody Mary. 

Thus the nation was in such a temper that the smallest spark might raise a 
flame. At this conjuncture fire was set in two places afc once to the vast mass 
of combustible matter; and in a moment the whole was in a blaze. 

The French court, which knew Danby to be its mortal enemy, artfully 
contrived to ruin him by making him pass for its friend. Louis, by the 
instrumentality of Ralph Montague, a faithless and shameless man who had 
resided in France as minister from England, laid before the house of commons 
proofs that the treasurer had been concerned in an application made by the 
court of Whitehall to the court of Yersiiilles for a sum of money. This dis- 
covery produced its natural effect. The treasurer was, in truth, exposed to* 
vengeance of parliament, not on account of his delinciufmcios, but on account 
of his merits; not because he had been an accomplice in a criminal transaction, 
but because he had been L most unwilling and unserviceable accomplice. But 
of the circumstances, v/hich have, in the judgment of posterity, greatly 
extenuated his fault, his contemporaries were ignorant. In their view he 
was the broker who had sold England to France. It seemed clear that 
his greatness was at an end, and doubtful whether his head could be 
saved. 

Yet was the ferment excited by this discovery slight, when compared with 
the commotion which arose when it was noised abroad that a great popish 
plot had been detected. One Titus Oates, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, had, by his disorderly life and heterodox doctrine, drawn on himself the 
censure of his spiritual superiors, had been compelled to quit his benefice, and 
had ever since led an infamous and vagrant life. He had once professed 
himself a Roman Catholic, and had passed some time on the Continent in 
English, colleges of the order of Jesus. In those seminaries ho had heard 
much wild talk about the best means of bringing England back to the true 
church. From hints thus furnished he constructed a hideous romance, 
resembling rather the dream of a sick man than any transaction which ever 
took place in the real world. The pope, he said, had entrusted the govern- 
ment of England to the Jesuits. The Jesuits had, by commissions under the 
seal of their society, appointed Catholic clergymen, noblemen, and gentle- 
men, to all the highest offices in church and state. The papists had burned 
down London once. They had tried to bum it down again. They were at 
that moment planning a scheme for setting fire to all the shipping in the 
Thames. They were to rise at a signal and massacre all the Protestant neigh- 
bours. A French army was at the same time to land in Ireland. All the, 
leading statesmen and divines of England were to be murdered. Three or 
four schemes had been formed for assassinating the king. He was to be 
stabbed. He was to be poisoned in his medicine. He was to be shot with 
silver bullets. The public mind was so sore and excitable that these lies 
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readily found credit with the vulgar; and two events which speedily took 
place led even some reflecting men to suspect that the tale, though evidently 
distorted and exaggerated, might have some foimdation. 

Edward Coleman, a very busy, and not very honest, Roman Catholic 
intriguer, had been among the persons accused. Search was made for his 
papers. It was found that he had just destroyed the greater part of them. 
But a few which had escaped contained iSome passages which, to minds 
strongly prepossessed, might seem to confirm the evidence of Oates. Those 
passages indeed, when candidly construed, appear to express little more than 
the hopes which the posture of affairs, the predilections of Charles, the still 
stronger predilections of James, and the relations existing between the French 
and English courts, might naturally excite in the mind of a Roman Catholic 
strongly attached to the interests of his church. But the coimtry was not 
then inclined to construe the letters of papists candidly; and it was urged, 
with some show of reason, that, if papers which had been passed over as unim- 
portant were filled with matter so suspicious, some great mystery of iniquity 
must have been contained in those documents which had been carefully 
committed to the flames. 

A few days later it was known that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, an eminent 
justice of the peace who had taken the depositions of Oates against Coleman, 
had disappeared. Search was made; and Godfrey’s corpse was found in a 
field near London. It was clear that he had died by violence. It was equally 
clear that he had not been set upon by robbers. His fate is to this day a 
secret. Some think that he perished by his own hand ; others that he was 
slain by a private enemy. 

The capital and the whole nation went mad with hatred and fear. The 
penal laws, which had be^un to lose something of their edge, were sharpened 
anew. Everywhere justices were busied in searching houses and seizing 
papers. All the gaols were filled with papists. London had the aspect of a 
city in a state of siege. The trainbands were under arms all night. Prepara- 
tions were made for barricading the great thoroughfares. Patrols marched 
up and down the streets. Cannon were planted round WhitehaR. No citizen 
thought himself safe unless ho carried under his coat a small flail loaded with 
lead to brain the popish assassins. The corpse of the murdered magistrate 
was exhibited during several da^rs to the gaze of great multitudes, -and was 
then committed to the grave with strange and terrible ceremonies, which 
indicated rather fear and the thirst of vengeance than sorrow or religious hope. 
The houses insisted that a guard should be placed in the vaults over which 
they sat, in order to secure tliem against a second gunpowder plot. All their 
proceedings were of a piece with this demand. 

Ever since the reign of Elizabeth the oath of supremacy had been exacted 
from members of the house of commons. Some Roman Catholics, however, 
had contrived so to interpret this oath that they could tahe it without scruple. 
A more stringent test was now added, and the Roman Catholic lords were for 
the first time excluded from their seats in parliament [October, 30, 1678. 
By this bill twenty Catholic peers lost their seats and for a hundred and 
fifty years their descendants were unable to sit]. Strong resolutions weM 
adopted against the queen. The commons threw one of the secretaries of 
state into prison for having countersigned commissions directed to gentlemen 
who were not good Protestants. They impeached the lord treasurer of high 
treason. Nay, they so far forgot the doctrine which, while the memory of the 
civil war was still recent, they pad loudly professed, that they even attempted 
to wrest the command of the militia out of the king’s hands. To such a temper 

n. W. — VOL. XX. TJ 
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had eighteen years of misgovemment brought the most loyal parliament that 
had ever met in England. 

Yet it may seem strange that, even in that extremity, the king should have 
ventured to appeal to the people; for the people were more excited than their 
representatives. The lower house, discontented as it was, contained a larger 
number of cavaliers than were likely to find scats again. But it was thought 
that a dissolution would put a stop to the prosecution of the lord treasurer, a 
prosecution which might probably bring to light all the guilty mysteries of 
the French alliance, ano. might thus cause extreme personal annoyance and 
embarrassment to Charles. Accordingly, in January 1679, the parliament, 
which had been in existence ever since the beginning of the year 1661, was dis- 
solved; and writs were issued for a general election. [This was the second 
and last Long Parliament.] 

During some weeks the contention over the whole country was fierce and 
obstinate beyond example. Unprecedented sums were expended. New 
tactics were employed. It was remarked by the pamphleteers of that time 
as something extraordinary that horses were hired at a great charge for the 
conveyance of electors. The practice of splitting freeholds for the purpose of 
multiplying votes dates from this memorable struggle. Dissenting preachers, 
who had long hidden themselves in quiet nooks from persecution, now emerged 
from their retreats, and rode from village to village, for the purpose of rekind- 
ling the zeal of the scattered people of "God. The tide ran strong against thte 
government. Most of the new members came up to Westminster in a mood 
little differing from that of their predecessors who had sent Strafford and Laud 
to the tower 

Meanwhile the courts of justice, which ought to be, in the midst of political 
commotions, sure places of refuge for the innocent of every party, were dis- 
graced by wilder passions and fouler corruptions than were to be found even 
on the hustings. The tale of Oates, though it had sufficed to convulse the 
whole realm, would not, until confirmed by other evidence, suflice to destroy 
the humblest of those whom he had accused. For, by the old law of England, 
two witnesses are necessary to establish a charge of treason. But the success 
of the first impostor produced its natural consequences. In a few weeks he 
had been raised from penury and obscurity to opulence, to power which made 
him the dread of princes and nobles, and to notoriety such as has for low and 
bad minds all the attractions of glory. He was not long without coadjutors 
and rivals. A wretch named Carstairs, who had earned a living in Scotland 
by going disguised to conventicles and then informing apinst the preachers, 
led the way. Bedloe, a noted swindler, followed; and soon, from all the 
brothels, gambling houses, and spunging houses of London, false witnesses 
poured forth to swear away the lives of Roman Catholics. One came with a 
story about an army of thirty thousand men who were to muster in the disguise 
of pilgrims at Corunna, and to sail thence to Wales. Another had been 
promised canonisation and five hundred pounds to murder the king. A third 
had stepped into an eating house in Covent Garden and had there heard a 
great Roman Catholic banker vow, in the hearing of all the guests and drawers, 
to kill the heretical tyrant. Oates, that 'he might not^ be eclipsed by his 
imitators, soon added a large supplement to his original narrative. He 
had the portentous impudence to affirm, among other things, that he had 

p Seymour, tlie former speaker, "was re-cliosen ; tke king rejected kirn, and proposed 
anotner ; the commons insisted on their right, the king on his : the dispute was terminated by 
appointing a third person. Henceforth it became a principle, that the house should choose, 
but that the crown may reject the speaker presented to it. — KbiohtX-by.’^I 
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once stood behind a door which was ajar, and had there overheard the queen 
declare that she had resolved to give her consent to the assassination of 
her husband/ The vulgar believed, and the highest mag® rates pretended 
to believe, even such fictions as these. The chief judges of the realm w^ere 
corrupt, cruel, and timid. The leaders of the country party encouraged the 
prevailing delusion. The most respectable among them, indeed, 'were them- 
selves so far deluded as to believe the greater part of the evidence of the plot 
to be true. Such men as Shaftesbury and Buckingham doubtless perceived 
that the wdiole was a romance. But it was a romance which served their turn ; 
and to their seared consciences the death of an innocent man gave no more 
uneasiness than the death of a partridge. The juries partook of the feelings 
then common throughout the nation, and were encouraged by the bench to 
indulge those feelings without restraint. The multitude applauded Oates 
and his confederates, hooted and pelted the witnesses who appeared on behalf 
of the accused, and shouted with joy when the verdict of guilty was pro- 
nounced. It was in vain that the sufferers appealed to the respectability of 
their past lives: for the public mind was possessed with a belief that the more 
conscientious a papist was, the more likely he must be to plot against a Pro- 
testant government. It was in vain that, just before the cart passed from 
under their feet, they resolutely affirmed their innocence: for the general 
opinion was that a good papist considered all lies which were serviceable to 
his church as not only excusable but meritorious. 

'V^ile innocent blood was shedding under the forms of justice, the new 
parliament met: and such was the violence of the predominant party that 
.even men whose youth had been passed amidst revolutions, men %vho remem- 
*berecl the attainder of Strafford, the attempt on the five members, the aboli- 
tion of the house of lords, the execution of the king, stood aghast at the aspect 
of public affairs. The impeachment of Danby was resumed. He pleaded the 
royal pardon. But the commons treated the plea with contempt, and insisted 
that the trial should proceed. Danby, however, was not their chief object. 
They were convinced that the only effectual way of securing the liberties and 
religion of the nation was to exclude the duke of York from the throne. 

The king was in great perplexity. He had insisted that his brother, the 
sight of whom inflamed the populace to madness, should retire for a time to 
Brussels : but this concession did not seem to have produced any favourable 
effect. The roundhead party was now decidedly preponderant.^ Towards 
that party leaned millions who had, at the time of the restoration, leaned 
towards the side of prerogative. Of the old cavaliers many participated in 
the prevailing fear of popery, and many, bitterly resenting the ingratitude of 
the prince for whom they had sacrificed so much, looked on his distress as 
carelessly as he had looked on theirs. Even the Anglican clergy, mortified 
and alarmed by the apostasy of the duke of York, so far countenanced the 
opposition as to join cordially in the outcry against the Roman Catholics. 

SIR WILLIAM temple’s PLAN OF GOVERNMENT 

The king in this extremity had recourse to Sir William Temple. Of all the 
official men of that age Temple had preserved the fairest character.^ The 
Triple Alliance had been his work. He had refused to take any part in the 
politics of the Cabal, and had, while that administration directed affairs, lived 
m strict privacy. He had quitted his retreat at the call of Danby, had made 

When taken to the palace he coiild not find the room 'where he • aimed to have stood.] 
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peace between England and ITolland, and had borne a chief part in brina-inff 
about the marriage of the lady Mary to h(!r cousin the prince of Orancp 
Thus he had the credit of every one of (he few good things which had bpon 
done by the government since the Restoration. Of the numerous crimes and 
blunders of the last eighteen years none could bo im])uted to him Hia nri 
vate life, though not austere, was decorous; his manners were poimlar' ■mil 
he was not to bo corrupted either by titles or liy money. Somethiiw however 
was wanting to the character of this respeetiilile st ate.sman. The teinporature 
of his patriotism was lukewarm, lie priced his ease and his personal dimifv 
too much, and shrank from responsibility with a tnisillanimous fear. Nor in- 
deed had his habits fitted him to bear a part in the (mnflicts of our dnmpcti^ 
factions. He had reached hi.s fiftieth year without having sat in the Enirlish 

ncirli orv'irtTi'f • nvarl lain 


ih UljnoiIJIUlwrj tiro WKlClV (lif 
feront from those which qualify a politiciaix to lead tlui house of commons in 
agitated times. ^ 

The scheme which he proposed showed (•■oiisidorabhi ingenuity. Though 
not a profound philosopher, he had thought monj than most busy men of the 
■world on the gencial principles of gcvcTniiumt j and Ills mind had been enlarged 
by historical studies and foreign travel. He seems to have discerned more 
clearly than most of his contemporaries one cause of the diflicultics bv which 
the government was beset. The character of the English polily was graduiillv 
changing. The parliament was slowly, but constantly, gaining ground on the 
prerogative. The Imc between the legislative and o.\(anitivc powers was in 
theor y a.s atro^y marked as ever, but in practice was claily becoming fainter 
ami fainter. _ The theory of the constitut-on was that (he king might name 
as own ministers. But the house of comirions had driven darendon, the 
Cabal, and Danby .successively irom tlie flireetion of affairs. The tlieorv of 
•ho coristitution was that the king alone had the power of making peace and 
war. But the house of commons had forced him to make peace with Holland 
ami had all but forced him to make w'ar with France. The tlicory of the con-’ 
stitution was that the king was the sole judge of the eases in which it might 
be proper to pardon offenders. Yet he, was so mueh in dread of the house of 
commons that, at that moment, he could not venture to rescue from the gal- 
ows men w'hom he well knew to be the innocent victims of perjury. 

oml^htnu’ <^hc legislature its 

p^ermebinn- ‘I"']; *<> prevent it, if possible, from 

f of the executive administration. With 

n,ntt fL 1 ™*5rrmncd to interpose between the sovereign and the parlia- 

thomriu tutbr ^ honouralilc, and rocogtiisod by the law, which, ho 

to ^vp to f as to serve this purpose. 'He determined 

The mimhor ^ k ^ and office in the government. 

Sie chW mTnis P« of‘ thorn were to be 

be unnlaced nohw®^^^ "1 were to 

There wt^ to gentlemen of ample fortune and high character. 

every noUticaw7?pt ^ .. 7^' were to be entrusted with 

Sre^ tMp wofVu “'“moned to every meeting; and the king was to 

This nkyi^ twb’ °“ occasion, be guided by their advice 
author was^n respects not unworthy of the abilities of its 

a naSkment «or uE vicious. The new board was half a cabinet and half 
I , ke almost every other contrivance, whether mechanical 
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or political, which is meant to serve two purposes altogether different, failed of 
accomplishing either. It was too large and too divided to be a good admin- 
istrative body. It was too closely connected with the crown to be a good 
checking body. It contained just enough of popular ingredients to make it 
a bad council of state, unfit for the keeping of secrets, for the conducting of 
delicate negotiations, and for the administration of war. The plan, even if 
it had been fairly tried, could scarcely have succeeded; and it was not fairly 
tried. The king was fickle and perfidious: the parliament was excited and 
unreasonable: and the materials out of which the new council was made, 
though perhaps the best which that age afforded, were still bad. 

The commencement of the new system was, however, hailed with general 
delight; for the people were in a temper to think any change an improvement. 
They were also pleased by some of the new nominations. Shaftesbury, now 
their favourite, was appointed lord-president. RusseU and some other dis- 
tinguished members of the country party were sworn of the council. But in 
a few days all was again in corffusion. The inconveniences of having so 
numerous a cabinet were such that Temple himself consented to infringe one 
of the fundamental rules which he had laid down, and to become one of a 
small knot which really directed everything. With him were joined three 
other ministers, ArtW Capel, earl of Essex, George Savile, viscount Halifax, 
and Robert Spencer, earl of Sunderland. 

THE CHARACTER OF HALIFAX 

Among the statesmen of that age Halifax was, in genius, the first. His 
intellect was fertile, subtle, and capacious. His polished, luminous, and ani- 
mated eloquence, set off by the silver tones of his voice, was the delight of the 
house of lords. His conversation overflowed with thought, fancy, and wit. 
His political tracts well deserve to be studied for their literary merit, and fully 
entitle him to a place among English classics. To the weight derived from 
talents so great and various he united all the influence which belongs to rank 
and ample possessions. Yet he was less successful in politics than many who 
enjoyed smaller advantages. Indeed, those intellectual peculiarities which 
make his writmgs valuable frequently impeded him in the contests of active 
life. For he always saw passing events, not in the point of view in which they 
commonly appear to one who bears a part in them, but in the point of view in 
which, after the lapse of many years, they appear to the philosophic hhtorian. 
With such a turn of mind, he could not long continue to act cordially with 
any body of men. All the prejudices, all the exaggerations of both the great 
parties in the state mo d his scorn. He despised the mean arts and unrea- 
sonable clamours of demagogues. He despised still more the doctrines of 
divine right and passive obedience. He sneered impartially at the bigotry 
of the churchman and at the bigotry of the Puritan. He was equally unable 
to comprehend how any man should object to saints’ days and surplices, and 
how any man should persecute any other man for objecting to them. In 
temper he was what, in our time, is called a conservative. In theory he was 
a republican. Even when his dread of anarchy and his disdain for vulgar 
delusions led him to side for a time with the defenders of arbitrary power, 
his intellect was always with Locke and Milton. 

He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parties contempt- 
uously called trimmers. Instead of quarrelling with this nickname, he assumed 
it as a title of honour, and vindicated, with ^at vivacity, the dignity of the 
appellation. Everything good, he said, trims between extremes. Eveiy 
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faction in the day of its insolent and vindictive triumph incurred his censure; 
and every faction, when vanquished and persecuted, found in him a protector. 


THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT (1679 A.D.) 

The four confidential advisers of the crown soon found that their position 
was embarrassing and invidious. The other niembers of the council mur- 
mured at a distinction inconsistent with the king’s promises; and some of 
them, with Shaftesbury at their head, again betook thenivselves to strenuous 
opposition in parliament. The agitation, which had been suspended by the 
late changes, speedily became more violent than ever. It was in vain that 
Charles offered to gnant to the commons any security for the Frotr>stant reli- 
gion which tliey could devise, provided only that they would not touch the 
order of succession. They would hear of no compromise. They would have 
the Exclusion Bill and nothing but the Fjxclusion Bill The king, therefore, 
a few weeks after he had publicly promised to take no step without the advice 
of his new council^ went down to the house of lords without mentioning his 
intention in council, and prorogued the parliament. 

The day of that prorogation, the twenty-sixth of May, 1679^ is a great era 
in English history. For on that day the Habeas Corpus Act rcceivetl the royal 
assent. From the time of the Great Charter, the substantive law respecting 
the personal liberty of Englishmen had been nearly the same as at present: 
but it had been inefficacious for want of a stringent system of procedure. 
What was needed was not a new right, but a prompt aiul searching remedy; 
and such a remedy the Habeas Corpus Act supplied. The king would gladly 
have refused his consent to that measure : but he was about to appeal from 
liis parliament to his people on the question of the succossion ; and he could 
not venture, at so critical a moment, to reject a bill which w^as in the highest 
degree popular. 

On the same day, the press of England became for a short time free. In 
old times printers had been strictly controlled by the court of Star Chamber. 
The Long Parliament had abolished the Star Chamber, but had, in spite of the 
philosophical and eloquent expostulation of Milton [in his Areopagitied], 
established and maintained a censorship. Soon after the Eosto ration, an act 
had been passed which prohibited the printing of unlicensed books; and it 
had been provided that this act should continue in force till the end of the first 
session of the next parliament. That moment had now arrived; and the 
king in the very act of dismissing the houses, emancipated the press. 


THE EXCLUSION BILL AND THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH 

Shortly after the prorogation came a dissolution and another general 
election. The zeal and strength of the opposition were at their height. The 
cry for the Exclusion Bill was louder than ever; and with this cry was mingled 
another cry, which fired the blood of the multitude, but which was heard with 
regret and alarm by all judicious friends of freedom. Not only the rights of 
the duke of York, an avowed papist, but those of his two daughters, sincere 
and zealous Protestants, were assailed. It was confidently affirmed that the 
eldest natural son of the king had been bom in wedlock, and was lawful heir 
to the crown. 

Charles, while a wanderer on the continent, had fallen in at the Hague vith 
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Lucy Walters, a Welsh girl of great beauty, but of weak understanding and 
dissolute manners. She became his mistress, and presented him with a son 
[as w’e have seen in an earlier page]. A suspicious lover might have had his 
doubts; for the lady had several admirers, and was not supposed to be cruel 
to any, Charles, however, readily took her word, and poured forth on little 
James Crofts, as the boy was then called, an overflowing fondness, such as 
seemed hardly to belong to that cool and careless nature. Soon after the 
Restoration, the young favourite, who had learned in France the exercises 
then considered necessary to a fine gentleman, made his appearance at White- 
hall. He was lodged in the palace, attended by pages, and permitted to enjoy 
several distuictions which had till then been confined to princes of the blood 
royal. He was married, while still in tender youth, to Anne Scott, heiress of 
the noble house of Buccleuch. He took her name, and received with her 
hand possession of her ample domains. The estate which he acquired by this 
match was popularly estimated at not less than ten thousand pounds a yi‘ar. 

Titles, and favours more substantial than titles, were lavished on him. 
He was made duke of Monmouth in England, duke of Buccleuch in Scotland, a 
knight of the Garter, master of the Horse, commander of the first troop of 
life guards, chief justice of Eyre south of Trent, and chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Nor did he appear to the public unworthy of his high 
fortunes. His comitenance was eminently handsome and engaging, his temper 
sweet, his manners polite and affable. Though a libertine, he won the hearts 
of the Puritans. Though he was known to have been privy to the shameful 
attack on Sir John Coventry, he easily obtained the forgiveness of the country 
party. Even austere moralists owned that, in such a court, strict conjugal 
fidelity was scarcely to be expected from one who, while a child, had been 
married to another child. Even patriots w^ere willing to excuse a headstrong 
boy for visiting with immoderate vengeance an insult offered to his father. 

And soon the stain left by loose amours and midnight brawls was effaced 
by honourable exploits. When Charles and Louis united their forces against 
Holland, Monmouth commanded the English auxiliaries who were sent to the 
Continent, and approved himself a gallant soldier and a not unintelligent 
officer. On his return he found himself the most popular man m the kingdom. 
Nothing was withheld from him but the crown; nor did even the crown sc'cuu 
to be absolutely beyond his reach. The distinction which had most injudici- 
ously been made between him and the highest nobles had produced evil ct>n- 
sequences. When a boy he had been invited to put on his hat in the presence 
chamber, wdiile Howards and Seymours stood uncovered round him. When 
foreign princes died, he had mourned for them in the long purple cloak, which 
no other subject, except the duke of York and Prince Rupert, was permitted 
to wear. 

It was natural that these things should lead him to regard himself as a 
legitimate prince of the house of Stuart. Charles, even at a ripe agt', was 
devoted to his pleasures and regardless of his dignity. It could hardly be 
thought incredible that he should at twenty have' secretly gone tfiroiigh the 
form of espousing a lady whose beauty had fascinated him, and who was not 
to be won on easier terms. While Monmouth was still a child, and while the 
duke of York still passed for a Protestant, it was rumoured throughout the 
country, and even in circles which ought to have been well informed, that the 
king had made Lucy Walters his wife, and that, if every one liad his right, her 
son would be prince of Wales. 

Much was said of a certain ‘'black box^’ which, according to the vulgar 
belief, contained the contract of marriage. When Monmouth had returned 
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from the Low Countries with a high character for valour and conduct, and 
when the duke of York was known to be a member of a church detested b>- the 
great majority of the nation, this idle story became important. For it there 
was not the slightest evidence. Against it there was the solemn asseveration 
of the king, made before his council, and by his order communicated to his 
people. But the multitude, always fond of romantic adventures, drank in 
eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and the black box. Some chiefs of 
the opposition actea on this occasion as they acted with respect to the more 
odious fable of Oates, and countenanced a story which they must have 
despised. 

The interest which the populace took in him whom they reprded as the 
champion of the true religion, and the rightful heir of the British throne, was 
kept up by every artifice. AVhen Monmouth arrived in London at midnight, 
the watchmen were ordered by the magistrates to proclaim the joyful event 
through the streets of the city: the people left their beds: bonfires were 
lighted: the windows were illuminated: the churches were opened; and a 
merry peal rose from all the steeples. When he travelled, he was everywhere 
received with not less pomp, and with far more enthusiasm, than had been 
displayed when kings had made progresses through the realm. To such a 
height were his pretensions carried, that he not only exhibited on his escutch- 
eon the lions of England and the lilies of France without the hdton sinistre 
tinder which, according to the law of heraldry, they were debruised in token 
of his illegitimate birth, but ventured to touch for the “ king’s evil.” At the 
same time, he neglected no art of condescension by which the love of the multi- 
tude could be conciliated. He stood godfather to the children of the peasan- 
try, mingled in every rustic sport, wrestled^ played at quarterstaff, and won 
footraces in his boots against fleet runners m shoes. 

It is a curious circumstance that, at two of the greatest conjunctures in 
English histoiyg the chiefs of the Protestant party should have committed 
the same error, and should by that error have greatly endangered their country 
and their religion. At the death of Edward VI they set up the lady Jane, 
without any show of birthright, in opposition, not only to their enemy Mary, 
but also to Elizabeth, the true hope of England and of the Reformation. 
Thus the most respectable Protestants, with Elizabeth at their head, were 
forced to make common cause with the papists. In the same manner, a hun- 
dred and thirty years later, a part of the opposition, by setting up Monmouth 
as a claimant of the crown, attacked the rights, not only of James, whom they 
justly regarded as an implacable foe of their faith and their liberties, but also 
of the prince and princess of Orange, who were eminently marked out, both 
by situation and by personal qualities, as the defenders of all free governments 
and of all reformed churches. 

In a few years the folly of this course became manifest. At present the 
popularity of Monmouth constituted a great part of the strength of the oppo- 
sition. The elections went against the court; the day fixed for the meeting 
of the houses drew near; and it was necessary that the king should determine 
on some line of conduct. Those who advised him discerned the first faint 
signs of a change of public feeling, and hoped that, by merely postponing the 
conflict, he would be able to secure the victory. He therefore, without even 
asking the opinion of the Council of the Thirty, resolved to prorogue the new 
parliament before it entered on business. At the same time the duke of York, 
who had returned from Brussels, was ordered to retire to Scotland, and was 
placed at the head of the administration of that kingdom. 

Temple’s plan of government was now avowedly abandoned and very soon 
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forgotten. The privy council again became what it had been. Shaftesbury 
and those who were connected with him in politics resigned their seats. 
Temple himself, as was his wont in unquiet times, retired to his garden and 
his library. Essex quitted the board of treasury, and cast in his lot with the 
opposition. But Halifax, disgusted and alarmed by the violence of liis old 
associates, and Sunderland, wdio never quitted place w^hile he could hold it, 
remained in the king’s service. 

In consequence of the resignations which took place at this conjuncture, 
the way to greatness was left clear to a new set of aspirants. Two statesmen, 
who subsequently rose to the highest eminence which a British subject can 
reach, soon began to attract a large share of the public attention. These 
were LawTcnce Hyde and Sidney Godolphin. Lawrence Hyde wns the second 
son of the chancellor Clarendon, and was brother of the first duchess of York. 

Unlike most of the leading politicians of that generation he was a consist- 
ent, dogged, and rancorous party man, a cavalier of the old school, a zealous 
champion of the crown and of the church, and a hater of republicans and non- 
conformists. He had consequently a great body of personal adherents. The 
clergy especially looked on him as their own man, and extended to his foibles 
an indulgence of which, to say the truth, he stood in some need. 

He nowr succeeded Essex at the treasury. It is to be observed that the 
place of first lord of the treasury had not "then the importance and dignity 
wdiich now^ belong to it. When there was a lord treasurer, that great officer 
was generally prime minister: but, w'hen the white staff wns in commission, 
the chief commissioner did not rank so high as a secretary of state. It wns not 
till the time of Walpole that the first lord of the treasury was considered as 
the head of the executive administration. 

VIOLENCE OF F.^CTIONS; WBJG AND TORY 

Before the new parliament w^as suffered to meet for despatch of business, 
a whole year elapsed, an eventful year, which has left lasting traces in English 
manners and language. Never before had political controversy been carried 
on with so much freedom. Never before had political clubs existed wdth so 
elaborate an organisation, or so formidable an influence. The one question 
of the exclusion occupied the public mind. All the presses and pulpits of the 
realm took part in the conflict. On one side it was maintained that the con- 
stitution and religion of the state wmuld never be secure under a popish king; 
on the other, that the right of James to w’ear the crown in his turn was derived 
from God, and could not be annulled, even by the consent of all the branches 
of the legislature. Every county, every towm, every family, was in agitation. 
The civilities and hospitalities of neighbourhood w^ere interrupted. The 
dearest ties of friendship and of blood were sundered. Even schoolboys were 
divided into angry parties; and the duke of York and the earl of Shaftesbury 
had zealous adherents on all the forms of Westminster and Eton. The the- 
atres shook with the roar of the contending factions. Pope Joan ’was brought 
on the stage by the zealous Protestants. Pensioned poets filled their pro- 
logues and epilogues with eulogies on the king and the duke. The malcon- 
tents besieged the throne with petitions, demanding that parliament i^ight be 
forthwith convened. The loyalists sent up addresses, expressing th6 utmost 
abliorrence of all who presumed to dictate to tlie sovereign. 

The citizens of London assembled by tens of thousands to burn the pope 
ill effigy. The government posted cavalry at Temple Bar, and placed ord- 
nance round Whitehall. In that year the English tongue was enriched with 
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two words, '^mob" and “sham,” n^rnarkablc iiioinorials of a season of tumult 
and imposture. Opponents of the court \v(tc callo<.l Birminghams, peti- 
tioners,^ and exclusionists. Those wdio took the king’s side were Anti- 
birminghams, abhorrcrs, and tantivies. Th(;sc appellations soon became 
olDsolete: but at this time were first fa^ard two nicknames which, though 
originally given in insult, were soon assumed with pride, which are still in 
daily use, which have spread as widely as the English race, and which will last 
as long as the English literature. It is a curious circumstance that one of 
these nicknames was of Scotch, and the other of Irish, origin. Both in Scot- 
land and in Ireland, misgovernment had called into existence bands of des- 
perate men whose ferocity was heightened by religious enthusiasm. In Scot- 
land, some of the persecuted covenanters, driven mad by oppression, had 
lately murdered the primate, had taken arms against the government, had 
obtained some advantages against the king’s forces, and had not been put 
down till Monmouth, at the head of some troops from England, had routed 
them at Bothwcll Bridge. These zealots were most numerous among the 
rustics of the western lowlands, who were vulgarly called WhigvS.'-* Thus the 
appellation of whig was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and 
was transferred to those English politicians who showed a disposition to 
oppose the court, and to treat Protestant non-conformists with indulgence. 
The bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded a refuge to popish outlaws, 
much resembling those who were afterwards known as whitcboys. These* 
men were then called Tories. The name of tory was therefore given to English- 
men who refused to concur in excluding a Roman Catholic prince from the 
throne. 

THE SECOND SHORT PARLIAMENT FAILS TO PASS THE EXCLUSION BILL 

(1680-1681 A.D.) 

The rage of the hostile factions would have been sufficiently violent, if it 
had been left to itself. But it was studiously exasperated by the common 
enemy of both. Louis still continued to bribe and flatter both court and oppo- 
sition, Ho exhorted Charles to be firm: he exhorted James to raise a civil 
war in Scotland: he exhorted the whigs not to flinch, and to rely with confi- 
dence on the protection of France. 

Through all this agitation a discerning eye might have perceived that the 
public opinion was padually changing. The persecution of the Roman 
Catholics went on. [Six Jesuits were executed in 1679; and six or eight 
priests.) But convictions were no longer matters of course. A new brood of 
false witnesses, among whom a villain named Dangerfiold was the most con- 
spicious, infested the courts: but the stories of these men, though better con- 
structed than that of Oates, found less credit. Juries were no longer so easy of 
belief as during the panic which had followed the murder of Godfrey; and 
judges who, while the popular frenzy was at its height, had been its most 
obsequious instruments, now ventured to express some part of what they 
had from the first thought. 

[*Tlie Petitioners were so called from tlieir sending petitions to the king to allow parlia- 
ment to convene; the Ahhorrers, from their counter-petitions expressing '‘abhorrence" at 
such interference with the king.] 

[* In the history of Scotland it is stated that the same have devised the name “Whig," 
from “ Whiggamore" or “Whig," i.e,, “a large whip," claiming that it was first applied to 
those engaged in the dash known as the Whiggamore Bald in 1649. Others have traced the 
word to an original “ Wldg,” meaning corrupt or sour whey, Gardiner d says it came from 
a cry “ Whiggiun " used to urge on a horse.] 
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At length, in October, 1680, the })iirliament met. Tlie whigs had so great 
a majority in the commons that the Exclusion Bill went through all its stages 
there without difficulty. The king scarcely knew on what members of his 
own cabinet he could reckon. The duchess of Portsmouth implored her royal 
lover not to rush headlong to destruction. If there were any point on which 
he had a scruple of conscience or of lamour, it was the question of the success- 
ion; but during some days it seemed that he would submit. He wavered, 
asked wffiat sum the commons would give him if he yielded, and suffered a 
negotiation to be opened with the leading whigs. But a deep mutual dis- 
trust which had been many years growing, and which had been carefully 
nursed by the arts of France, made a treaty impossible. Neither side would 
place confidence in the other. Tlie wdiole nation now looked with breathless 
anxiety to the house of lords. The assemblage of peers was large. TFie king 
himself was present. The debate was long, earnest, and occasionally furious. 
Some liands were laid on the pommels of swords, in a manner which revived 
the recollection of the stormy parliaments of Hemy III and Richard 11. 
Shaftesbury and Essex were joined by the treacherous Sunderland. 

But the genius of Halifax bore dowm all opposition. Deserted by his most 
important colleagues, and opposed to a crowd of able antagonists, he defended 
the cause of the duke of York, in a succession of speeches which, many years 
later, w’ere remembered as masterpieces of reasoning, of wit, and of eloquence. 
It is seldom that oratory changes votes. Yet the attestation of contempora- 
ries leaves no doubt that, on this occasion, votes were changed by the oratory 
of Halifax. The bishops, true to their doctrines, supported the principle of 
.hereditary right, and the bill was rejectM by a great majority. The party, 
which preponderated in the house of commons, bitterly mortified by this 
defeat, found some consolation in shedding the blood of Roman Catholics. 
William Howard, viscount Stafford, one of the unhappy men who had been 
accused of a share in' the plot, was brought before the bar of his peers : and on 
the testimony of Oates and of two other false witnesses, Dugdale and Turber- 
ville, was found guilty of high treason, and suffered death, December 29th, 
1680. But the circumstances of his trial and execution ought to have given an 
useful warning to the whig leaders. A large and respectable minority ol the 
house of lords pronounced the prisoner not guilty. The multitude, which a 
few months before had received the dying declarations of Oates’ victims 
with mockery and execrations, now loudly expressed a belief that Stafford 
was a murdered man. When he with his last breath protested his innocence, 
the cry was, God bless you, my lord! We believe you, my lord.” A judicious 
observer might easily have predicted that the blood then shed would shortly 
have blood. 


THE OXFORD PARLIAMENT OF 1681 

The king determined to try once more the experiment of a dissolution. A 
new parliament was summoned to meet at Oxford, in March, 1681. Since the 
days of the Plantagenets the houses had constantly sat at Westminster, 
except when the plague was raging in the capital; but so extraordinary a 
conjecture seemed to require extraordinary precautions. If the parliament 
were held in its usual place of assembling, the house of commons might declare 
itself permanent, and might call for aid on the magistrates and citizens of 
London. The train bands might rise to defend Shaftesbury as they had risen 
forty years before to defend Pym and Hampden. The guards might be over- 
powered, the palace forced, the king a prisoner in the hands of hxs mutinous 
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subjects. At Oxford there was no such danger. The university was devoted 
to the crown; and the gentry of the neighbourhood were generally tories 
Here, therefore, the opposition had more reason than the king to apprehend 
violence. 

The elections were sharply contest(}d. The whigs still composed a majority 
of the house of commons: but it was plain that the tory spirit wms fast rising 
throughout the country. It should seem that the sagacious and versatile 
Shaftesbury ought to have foreseen the coming change, and to have consented 
to the compromise which the court offered, but he appears to have utterly 
forgotten his old tactics. Instead of making dispositions which, in the worst 
event, would have secured his retreat, he took up a position in which it was 
necessary that he should either conquer or perish. Perhaps hia head, strong 
as it was, had been turned by popularity, by success, and by the excitement ot 
conflict. Perhaps he had spurred hia party till he could no longer curb it, 
and was really hurried on headlong by those whom he seemed to guide. 

The eventful day arrived. The meeting at Oxford resembled rather that 
of a Polish diet than that of an English parliameut. The whig members were 
escorted by great numbers of their armed and mounted tenants and serving 
men, who exchanged looks of defiance with the royal guards. The slightest 
provocation might, under such circumstances, have' produced a civil war; but 
neither side dared to strike the first blow. The king again offenai to consent 
to anything hut the Exclusion Bill. The commons were cletermined to accept 
nothing but the Exclusion Bill. In a few days the parliament was again 
dis.solved. 


THE TORY REACTION AND PERSECUTION OF THE WHIGS 

The king had triumphed. The reaction, which had begun some months 
before the meeting of the houses at Oxford, now went rapidly on. The nation, 
indeed, was still hostile to popery; but, when men reviewed the whole historv 
of the plot, they felt that their Protestant zeal had hurried them into folly 
and crime, and could scarcely believe that they had been induced by nursery 
tales to clamour for the blood of fellow subjects and fellow Christians. The 
most loyal, indeed, could not deny that the administration of Charles had often 
been highly blamable. But men w^ho had not the full information which we 
possess touching his dealings with France, and who were disgusted by the vio- 
lence of the whigs, enumerated the large concessionJS which, during the last few 
years, he had made to his parliaments, and the still larger concessions which 
be had declared himself willing to make. He had consented to the laws 
which excluded Roman Catholics from the house of lords, from the privy 
council, and from all civil and military offices. He had passed the Habeas 
Corpus Act. If securities yet stronger had not been provided against the 
dangers to which the constitution and the church might be exposed under a 
Roman Catholic sovereign, the fault lay, not with Charles, who had invited 
th(' parliament to propose such securities, but with those whigs who had 
refused to hear of any substitute for the Exclusion Bill. 

One thing only had the king denied to his people. Pie had refused to take 
away his brother’s birthright. And was there not good reason to believe 
that this refusal was prompted by laudable feelings? What selfish motive 
could faction Itself impute to the royal mind? The Exclusion Bill did not 
curtail the reigning king’s prerogative's, or diminish his income. Indeed, by 
passing it, he might easily have obtaintxl an ample addition to his own rev- 
eiiue. And what was it to him who ruled after him? Nay, if he had personal 
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predilections, they were known to be rather in favour of the duke of Mon- 
mouth than the duke of York. The most natural explanation of the king^s 
conduct therefore seemed to be that, careless as was his temper, and loose as 
were his morals, he had, on this occasion, acted from a sense of duty and 
honour. And, if so, would the nation compel him to do what he thought 
criminal and disgraceful? To apply, even by strictly constitutional means, 
a violent pressure to his conscience, seemed to zealous royalists ungenerous 
and undutiful. 

But strictly constitutional means were not the only means which the vhigs 
were disposed to employ. Signs were already discernible which portended the 
approach of great troubles. Men, who in the time of the civil v’ar and of the 
commonwealth had acquired an odious notoriety, had emerged from the 
obscurity in which, after the restoration, they had hidden themselves from 
the general hatred, showed their confident and busy faces everwhere, and 
appeared to anticipate a second reign of the saints. Another Naseby, another 
high court of justice, another usurper on the throne, the lords again ejected 
from their hall by violence, the universities again purged, the church again 
robbed and persecuted, the Puritans again dominant, to such results did the 
desperate policy of the opposition seem to tend. 

Animated hy such feelings, the majority of the upper and middle classes 
hastened to rally round the throne. The situation of the king bore, at this 
time, a great resemblance to that in which his father stood just after the 
Remonstrance had been voted. But the reaction of 1641 had not been suf- 
fered to run its course. Charles I, at the very moment when his people, long 
estranged, were returning to him with hearts disposed to reconciliation, had, 
by a perfidious violation of the fundamental laws of the realm, forfeited 
their confidence forever. Had Charles II taken a similar course, had he 
arrested the whig leaders in an irregular manner, and impeached them of 
high treason before a tribunal which had no legal jurisdiction oyer them, it is 
highly probable that they would speedily have regained the ascendency which 
they had lost. Fortunately for himself ho was induced, at this crisis, to adopt 
a policy which, for his ends, was singularly judicious. He tletermined to 
conform to the law, but at the same time to make vigorous and unsparing use 
of the law against his adversaries. He was not bound to convoke a parlia- 
ment till three years should have elapsed. He was not much distressed for 
money. The produce of tlie taxes which had been settled on him for liftt 
exceeded the estimate. He was at peace with all the world. .He could re- 
trench his expenses by giving up the costly and useless settlement of Tangier; 
and he might hope for pecuniary aid from France. He had, therefore, ample 
time and means for a systematic attack on the opposition under he forms of 
the constitution. The judges were removable at his pleasure: 1 ae juries were 
nominated by the sheriffs; and, in almost all the counties t'l* England, the 
sheriffs were nominated by himself. Witnesses, of the same class with those 
who had recently sworn away the lives of papists, were ready to swear away 
the lives of whigs. 

The first victim was College, a noisy and violent demagogue of mean birth 
and education. He was by trade a joiner, and was celebrated as the inventor 
of the Protestant flail, He had been at Oxford when the parliament sat 
there, and was accused of having planned a rising and an attack on the king^s 
guards. Evidence was given against him by £)ugdale and Turberville the 
same infamous men who had, a few months earlier, borne false witness against 
Stafford. In the sight of a jury of country squires no exclusionist was likely 
to find favour. College was convicted, The crowd which filled the court 
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house of Oxford received the verdict with a roar of exultation, as barbarous 
as that which he and his friends had been in the habit of raising when innocent 
papists were doomed to the gallows. His execution was the beginning of a 
new judicial massacre, not less atrocious than that in which he had himself 

borne a share. « 

The government emboldened by this first victory, now aimed a blow at an 
enemy of a very different class. It was resolved that Shaftesbury should be 
brought to trial for his life. Evidence was collected which, it was thought, 
would support a charge of treason.^ But the facts which it was necessary to 
prove were alleged to have been committed in London. The sheriffs of Lon- 
don, chosen by the citizens, were zealous whigs. They named a whig grand 
jury, which threw out the bill, November 24, 1681. This defeat, far from dis- 
couraging those who advised the king, suggested to them a new and daring 
scheme. Since the charter of the capital was hi their way, that charter must 
be annulled. It was pretended, therefore, that the city of London had by 
some irregularities forfeited its municipal privileges; and proceedings were 
instituted against the corporation in the court of King’s Bench. At the same 
time those laws which had, soon after the Restoration, been enacted against 
non-conformists, and which had remained dormmit during the ascendency of 
the whigs, were enforced all over the kingdom with extreme rigour. _ 

Yet the spirit of the whigs was not subdued. Though in evil plight, they 
were still a numerous and powerful party; and, as they mustered strong in the 
large towns, and especially in the capital, they made a noise and a show more 
than proportioned to their real force. Anin^ated by the recollection of past 
triumphs, and by the ' sense of present oppression, they overrated both 
their strength and their wrongs. It was not in their power to make out that 
clear and overwhelming case which can alone justify so violent a remedy as 
resistance to an establi^ed government. Whatever they might suspect, they 
could not prove that their sovereign had entered, into a treaty with France 
against the religion and liberties of England. What was apparent was not 
sufficient to warrant an appeal to the sword. If the Exclusion Bill had been 
thrown out, it had been thrown out by the lords in the exer(^se of a right 
coeval with the constitution. If the king had dissolved the Oxford Parlia- 
ment, lie had done so by viftue of a prerogative which had never been ques- 
■ tioned. If the court had, since the dissolution, done some harsh things, still 
those things were in strict conformity with the letter of the law, and with the 
recent practice of the malecontents themselves. If the king had prosecuted 
his opponents, he had prosecuted them according to the proper forms, and 
before the proper tribunals. The evidence now produced for the crown was at 
least as worthy of credit as the evidence on which the noblest blood of England 
had lately been shed by the opposition. The treatment which an accused whig 
had now to expect from judges, advocates, sheriffs, juries, and spectators, was 
no worse than the treatment which had. been thought by the whigs good 
enough for an accused papist. If the privileges of the city of London were 
attacked, they were attacked, not by military violence cr by any, disputable 
exercise of prerogative, but according to the regular practice of Westminster 
Hall. No tax was imposed by royal authority. No law was suspended. The 
Habeas^ Corpus Act was respected. Even the Test Act was enforced. ^ The 
opposition therefore could not bring home to the king that species of raisgov- 
emment which alone could justify insurrection. And, even had his misgov- 

While Shaftesbury was in prison Dryden issued his famous satire AMalom and AoMtophel 
against Shaftesbury who is represented as the tempter Achitophel and Monmouth os the mis- 
guided Absalom.] 
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eminent been more flagrant than it was, insurrection would still have been 
criminal, because it was almost certain to be unsuccessful. 

The situation of the whigs in 1682 differed widely from that of the round- 
heads forty years before. Those who took up arms against Charles I acted 
under the authority of a parliament which had been legally assembled, and 
which could not, without Its own consent, be legally dissolved. The oppo- 
nents of Charles II were private men. Almost all the military and naval re- 
sources of the kingdom had been at the disposal of those who resisted Charles 
I. All the military and naval resources of the kingdom were at the disposal 
of Charles 11. The house of commons had been supported by at least half 
the nation against Charles I. But those who were disposed to levy war against 
Charles II were certainly a minority. It could not reasonably be doubted, 
therefore, that, if they attempted a rising, they would fail. Still less could it 
be doubted that their failure would aggravate every evil of which they com- 
plained. 

THE RYEHOUSE PLOT! THE DEATH OF SHAFTESBURY, RUSSELL, AND OTHERS 

(1683 A.D.) 

The true policy of the whigs was to submit with patience to adversity 
which was the natural consequence and the just punishment of their errors, 
to wait patiently for that turn of public feeling which must inevitably come, 
to observe the law, and to avail themselves of the protection, imperfect indeed, 
but by no means nugatory, which the law afforded to innocence. Unhappily 
they took a very different course. Unscrupulous and hotheaded chiefs of the 
party formed and discussed schemes of resistance, and were heard, if not with 
approbation, yet with the show of acquiescence, by much better men than 
themselves. It was proposed that there should be simultaneous insurrections 
in London, in Cheshire, at Bristol, and at Newcastle. Communications were 
opened with the discontented Presbyterians of Scotland, who were suffering 
under a tyranny such as England, in the worst times, had never laiown.^ 
"WTiilo the leaders of the opposition thus revolved plans of open rebellion, but 
were still restrained by fears or scruples from taking any decisive step, a 
design of a very different kind was meditated by some of their accomplices. 

To fierce spirits, unrestrained by principle, or maddened by fanaticism, 
it seemed that to waylay and murder the king and his brother was the shortest 
and surest way of vindicating the Protestant religion and the liberties of Eng- 
land. A place and a lime were named; and the details of the butchery were 
frequently discussed, if not definitively arranged. This scheme was known 
but to few, and was concealed with especial care from the upright and humane 
Russell, and from Monmouth, who, though not a man of delicate conscience, 
would have recoiled with horror from the ^It of parricide. Thus there were 
two plots, one within the other. The object of the great whig plot was to 
raise the nation in arms against the government. The lesser plot, commonly 
called the Rye House Plot, in which only a few desperate men were eoncemed, 
had for its object the assassination of the king and of the heir presumptive [as 
they passed the Rye House]. 

Both plots were soon discovered. Cowardly traitors hastened to save 
themselves, by divulging all, and more than all, that had passed in the delil> 
erations of the party. That only a small minority of those who meditated* 
resistance had admitted into their minds the thought of assassination is fully 

[* For tlio account of the dramatic events in Scotland under Oharles II’s represontativoR we 
must again refer the reader to our history of Scotland,] 
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established, but, as the two consphacics ran into each other, it was not difh- 
cult for the government to confound them together. The just indignation 
excited by the Rye House Plot v,as extended for a time to the whole whig body 
The kingVas now at liberty to exact full vengeance for years of restraint and 
humiliation. 


Shaftesbury, indeed, had escaped the fate which his manifold pcrhdy had 
well deserved.^ He had seen that the ruin of his party was at liand, had in 
vain endeavoured to make his peace with the royal brothers, hatl fled to Hol- 
land, and had died there, January 22 1683, untler the generous protection of 
a government which he had cruelly wronged. Monmouth tlirew himself at 
his father’s feet and foimd mercy, but soon gave new offence, and thought it 
prudent to go into voluntary exile. Essex perished by his own hand in the 
tower. Russell, who appears to have been guilty of no offence falling within 
the definition of high treason, and Sidney, of whose guilt ho legal evidence 
could be produced, were beheaded in defiance of law and justice, Russell died 
with the fortitude of a Christian, Sidney with the fortitude of a stoic. Some 
active politicians of meaner rank were sent to the gallows. Many quitted the 
country. Numerous prosecutions for misprision of treason, for libel, and for 
conspiracy were instituted. 

Convictions were obtained without difficulty from tory juries, and rigorous 
punishments were inflicted by courtly judges. With these criminal proceed- 
ings were joined civil proceedings scarcely less formidable. Actions were* 
brought against persons who had defamed the duke of York; and damages 
tantamount to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment were demanded by the 
plaintiff, and without difficulty obtained. 


SEIZOTIE OF CHAKTKIIS AND OTHim VIOLATTONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The court of King’s Bench pronounced that the franchises of the city of 
London were forfeited to the crown. Flushed with this great victory the gov- 
ernment proceeded to attack the constitutions of other corporations which were 
governed by whig officers, and which had been in the habit of KJtuniing whig 
members to parliament. Borough after borough was compelled to surrender 
its privileges; and new charters were granted which gave the ascendency 
everywhere to the tones. 

These proceedings, however reprehensible, had yet the semblance of 
legality. They w^ere also accompanied by an act mtended to quiet the uneasi- 
ness with Tffiich many loyal men looked forward to the accession of a popish 
sovereign. The lady Anne, younger daughter of the duke of York by his first 
wife, was married to George, a prince of the orthodox house of Denmark. The 
tory gentry and clergy might now flatter themselves that the Church of Eng- 
ird had been effectually secured without any violation of the order of succes- 
sion. The king and his heir were nearly of the same age, Both were 
approaching the decline of life. The king’s health was good. It was there- 
fore probable that James, if he ever came to the throne, would have but a 
short reigi. Beyond his reign there was the gratifying prospect of a long 
senes of Protestant sovereigns. 

The liberty of unlicensed printing was of little or no use to the vanquished 
party; for the temper of judges and juries was such that no writer whom the 
government prosecuted for a libel had any chance of escaping. The dread of 
punishment therefore did all that a censorship could have dche. Meanwhile, 

r Gardiner** says, “ Witli all his faults ho had led the way on that path In which the 
English nation was, before long, to walk.”] 
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the pulpits resounded with harangues against the sin of rebellion. The trear 
tises in which Fihner maintained that hereditary despotism was the form of 
government ordained by God, and that limited monarchy was a pernicious 
absurdity, had recently appeared, and had been favourably received by a 
large section of the tory party. The university of Oxford, on the very day 
on which Russell was put to death, adopted by a solemn public act these 
strange doctrines, and ordered the political works of Buchanan, Milton, and 
Baxter to be publicly burned in the court of the schools. 

Thus emboldened, the king at length ventured to overstep the bounds 
which he had during some years 
observed, and to violate the plain 
letter of the law. The law was 
that not more than three years 
should pass between the dissolv- 
ing of one parliament and the con- 
voking of another. But, when 
three years had elapsed after the 
dissolution of the parliament 
which sat at Oxford, no writs 
were issued for an election. This 
infraction of the constitution was 
the more reprehensible, because 
the king had little reason to fear 
a meeting with a new house of 
commons. The counties were gen- 
erally on his side; and many bor- 
ouglis ill wliich the whigs had 
lately held sway had been so re- 
modelled that they were certain 
to return none but courtiers. 

In a short time the law was 
again violated in order to gratify 
the duke of York. That prince was, 
partly on account of his religion, 
and partly on account of the stern- 
ness and harshness of his nature, so 
unpopular that it had been thought 
necessary to keep him out of 
sight while the Exclusion Bill was 

before parliament, lest his public appearance should give an advantage to the 
party which was struggling to deprive him of his birthright He had therefore 
been sent to govern Scotland, where the savage old tyrant Lauderdale was 
sinking into the grave. Even Lauderdale was now outdone. The adminis- 
tration of James was marked by odious laws, by barbarous punishments, and 
by judgments to the iniquity of which even that age furnished no parallel. 
The Scottish privy council had power to put state prisoners to the question. 
But the sight was so dreadful that, as soon as the boots appeared, even the 
most servile and hardhearted courtiers hastened out of the chamber. The 
board was sometimes quite deserted: and it was at length found nt.ces''’ary 
to make an order that the members should keep their sea& on such :/Ccasions. 
The duke of York, it was remarked, seemed to take pleasure in H , sp ectacle 
which some of the worst men en living were unable to contemplate without 
pity and honor. He not only came to council when the tor .'e was to be 

H. W.~VOIi. XX. X 
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iaflicted, but watched the agonies of the sufferers with thct sort of interest 
and complacency with which men observe a curious experiment in science. 
Thus he employed himself at Edinburgh, till the event of the conflict between 
the court and the whigs was no longer doubtful. He then returned to Eng- 
land, but he was still excluded by the Test Act from all public employment; 
nor did the king at first think it safe to violate a statute which the great 
majority of his most loyal subjects regarded as one of the chief securities of 
their religion and of their civil rights. When, however, it appeared, from a 

succession of trials, that 
the nation had patience to 
endure almost anything 
that the government had 
courage to do, Charles ven- 
tured to dispense with the 
law in his brother’s favour. 
The duke again took his 
scat in the council, and re- 
sumed the direction of na- 
val affairs. 

These breaches of the 
constitution excited, it is 
true, some murmurs among 
tho moderate Tories, and 
were not unanimously ap- 
proved even' by the king’s 
ministers. Halifax in par- 
ticular, now a marquis and 
lord privy seal, had, from 
the very day on which the 
tories had by his help 
gained the ascendent, be- 
gun to turn whig. As soon 
as the Exclusion Bill had 
been thrown out, he had 
pressed the house of lords 
to ma]<e provision against 
the danger to which m the 
next reign, the liberties 
and religion of the nation 
might be exposed. He 
now saw with alarm ihe violence of that reaction which was, m no small 
measure, his own work. He did not try to conceal the scorn which he felt for 
the servile doctrines of the university of Oxford. He detested the French 
alliance. He disapproved of the long intermission of parliaments. He 
regretted the severity with which the vanquished party was treated. He who, 
when the whigs wore piedominant, had ventured to pronounce Stafford not 
guilty, ventured, when they were vanquished and helpless, to intercede for 
Rijisseli. 

At one of the last councils which Charles held a remarkable scene took place. 
The charter of Massachusetts had been forfeited. A question arose how, foi’ 
the future, the colony should be governed. The general opinion of the board 
was that the whole power, legislative as well as executive, should abide in the 
crown, Halifax to^' ’ic opposite side, and argued with great energy ^igainst 
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absolute monarchy, and in favour of representative government. It was vain, 
he said, to think that a population, sprung from the English stock, and ani- 
mated by English feelings, would long bear to be deprived of English institu- 
tions. Life, he exclaimed, would not be worth having in a country where 
liberty and property were at the mercy of one despotic master. The duke of 
York was greatly incensed by this language, and represented to his brother 
the danger of retaining in office a man who appeared to be infected with all 
the worst notions of Marvell and Sidney. 

Some modem writers have blamed Halifax for continuing in the ministry 
while he disapproved of the manner in which both domestic and foreign affairs 
were conducted. But this censure is unjr^t. Indeed it is to be remarked 
that the word ministry, in the sense in which we use it, was then unknown. 
The thing itself did not exist; for it bel<mgs to an age in which parliamentary 
government is fully established. At present the chief servants of the crown 
form one body. They are understood to be on terms of friendly confidence 
with each other, and to agree as to the main pimcipl^ on which the executive 
administration ought to be conducted. If a slight difference of opinion arises 
among them, it is easily compromised; but, if one of them differs from the 
rest on a vital point, it is his duty te resign. 'Wffiile he retains his office, he is 
held responsible even for steps which he has tried to dissuade his colleagues 
from taking. 

• In the seventeenth century, the heads of the various branches of the ad- 
ministration were bound together in no such partnership. Each of them was 
accountable for his own acts, for the use which he made of his own official seal, 
for the documents which he signed, for the counsel which he gave to the king. 
No statesman was held answerable for what he had not himself done, or 
induced others to do. If he took care not to be the agent in what was wrong, 
and if, when consulted, he recommended what was_ right, he was blameless. 
It would have been thought strange scrupulosity in him to quit his post, 
because his advice as to matters not strictly within his own department was 
not taken by his master; to leave the board of admiralty, for example, because 
the finances were in disorder, or the board of treasury because the foreign 
relations of the kingdom were in an unsatisfactory state. It was, therefore, 
by no means unusual to see in high office, at the same time, men who avowedly 
differed from one another as widely as ever Pulteney differed from Walpole, 
Fox from Pitt. 

The moderate and constitutional counsels of Halifax were timidly and 
feebly seconded by Francis North, Lord Guildford, who had lately been made 
keeper of the great seal. The character of Guildford has been drawn at full 
length by his brother Roger North, a most intolerant tory, a most affected 
and pedantic writer, but a vigilant observer of all those minute circumstances 
which throw light on the dispositions of men. It is remarkable that the biog- 
rapher, though he was under the influence of the strongest fraternal partiality 
and though he was evidently anxious to produce a flattering likeness, was 
yet unable to portray the lord keeper otherwise than as the most ignoble of 
mankind. Yet the intellect of Guildford was clear, his industry great, his 
proficiency in letters and science respectable, and his legal learning more than 
respectable. His faults were selfishness, cowardice, and meanness. He was 
not insensible to the power of female beauty, nor averse from excess in wine. 
Yet neither wine nor beauty could ever seduce the cautious and frugal liber- 
tine, even in his earliest youth, into one fit of indiscreet generosity. 

The chief opponent of Halifax was Lawrence Hyde, who had recently been 
created earl of Rochester. Of all tories, Rochester was the most intolerant and 
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uncompromising. The moderate members of his party complained that the 
whole patronage of the treasury, while he was first commissioner there, went 
to noisy zealots, whose only claim to promotion was that they were always 
dririkiii confusion to whiggery, and lighting bonfires to burn the Exclusion 
Bill Tne duke of York, pleased with a spirit which so much resembled his 
own, supported his brother-in-law passionately and obstinately. 

The attempts of the rival ministers to surmount and supplant each other 
kept the court in incessant agitation. Halifax pressed the king to summon a 
parliament, to grant a general amnesty, to deprive the duke of York of all 
share in the government, to recall Monmouth from banishment, to break 
with Louis, and to form a close union with Holland on the principles of the 
Triple Alliance. The duke of York, on the other hand, dreaded the meeting 
of a parliament, regarded the vanquished whigs with undiminished hatred, 
still flattered himself that the design formed fourteen years before at Dover 
might be accomplished, daily represented to his brother the impropriety of 
suffering one who was at heart a republican to hold the privy seal, and strongly 
recommended Rochester for the great place of lord treasurer. 

Nor was Louis negligent or inactive. Everything at that moment fav- 
oured his designs. He had nothing to apprehend from the German empire, 
which was then contending against the Turks on the Danube. Holland could 
not, unsupported, venture to oppose him. He was therefore at liberty to 
indulge his ambition and insolence without restraint. He seized Dixmud^ 
and Courtray. He bombarded Luxernburg. He exacted from the republic 
of Genoa the most humiliating submissions. 

The power of France at that time reached a higher point than it ever 
before or ever after attained, during the ten centuries which separated the 
reign of Charlemagne and the reign of Napoleon. It was not easy to say 
where her acquisitions would stop, if only England could Ix^ ktmt in a state of 
vassalage. The first object of the court of Versailles was therefore to prevent 
the calling of a parliament and the reconciliation of English parties. To 
this end bribes, promises, and menaces were unsparingly employed. Charles 
was sometimes allured by the hope of a subsidy, and sometimea frightened 
by being told that, if he convoked the houses, the secret articles of the Treaty 
of Dover should be published. Several privy councillors were bought; and 
attempts were made to buy Halifax, but in vain. When ho had been found 
incorruptible, all the art and influence of the French embassy were employed 
to drive him from office: but his polished wit and his various accomplish- 
ments had made him so agreeable to his master, that the design failed. 

Halifax was not content with standing on the defensive. He openly 
accused Rochester of malversation. An inquiry took place, It appeared 
that forty thousand pounds had been lost to the public by the mismanage- 
ment of the first lord of the treasury. In consecmence of this discovery he 
was not only forced to relinquish his hopes of tlie white staff, but was removed 
from the direction of the finances to the more dignified but less lucrative and 
important post of lord president. ''I have seen people kicked down stairs," 
said Halifax; ^'but my lord Rochester is the first person that I ever saw 
kicked up stairs." Godolphin, now a peer, became nrst commissioner of the 
treasury. 

Still, however, the contest continued. The event depended wnoUy on the 
will of Charles; and Charles could not come to a decision. In his perplexity 
he promised everything to everybody. He would stand by France : he would 
break with France: he would never meet another parliament: he would order 
writs for a parliament to be issued without delay. He assured the duke of 
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York that Halifax should be dismissed from office, and Halifax that the duke 
should be sent to Scotland. In public he affected implacable resentment 
against Monmouth, and in private conveyed to Monmouth assurances of unal- 
terable affection. How long, if the king’s life had been protracted, his hesita- 
tion might have lasted, and what would have been his resolve, can only be 
conjectured. 


THE DEATH OP CHARLES 11 (FEBRUARY 6TH, 1685) 

The palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more scandalous appearance 
than on the evening of Sunday, the 1st of February, 1685. The great gallery 
of Whitehall, an admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tudors, was 
crowded with revellers and gamblers. The king sat there chatting and toying 
with three women, whose charms were the boast, and whose vices were the 
disgrace, of three nations. Barbara Palmer, duchess of Cleveland, was there, 
no longer young, but still retaining some traces of that superb and voluptuous 
loveliness which twenty years before overcame the hearts of all men. There, 
too, was the duchess of Portsmouth, whose soft ^d infantine features were 
lighted up with the vivacity of France. Hortensia Mancini, duchess of Maz- 
arin, and niece of the great cardinal, completed the group. Charles himself, 
during his exile, had sought her hand in vain. No gift of nature or of fortune 
seemed to be wanting to her. But her diseased mind required stronger stim- 
ulants, and sought them in gallantry, in basset, and in usquebaugh. While 
Charles flirted with his three sultanas, Hortensia's French page, a handsome 
boy, whose vocal performances were the delight of Whitehall, and were 
rewarded by numerous presents of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, w'arbled 
some amorous verses. A party of twenty courtiers was seated at cards round 
a large table on which gold wa.s heaped in mountains. Even then the king 
had complained that he did not feel quite well. He had no appetite for his 
supper: his rest that night was broken; but on the following morning he rose 
as usual, early. 

To that morning the contending factions in his council had, during some 
days, looked forward with anxiety. The struggle between Halifax and Roch- 
ester seemed to be approaching a decisive crisis. Halifax, not content with 
having already driven his rival from the board of treasury, had undertaken 
to prove him guilty of such dishonesty or neglect in the conduct of the finances 
as ought to be punished by dismission from the public service. It was even 
whispered that the lord president would probably be sent to the Tower. The 
king had promised to inquire into the matter. The 2nd of February had been 
fixed for the investigation ; and several officers of the revenue had been ordered 
to attend with their books on that day. But a great turn of fortime was at 
hand. 

Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed when his attendants perceived that 
his utterance was indistinct, and that his thoughts seemed to be wandering. 
Several men of rank had, as usual, assembled to see their sovereign shaved 
and dressed. He made an effort to converse with them in his usual gay style; 
but his ghastly look surprised and alarmed them. Soon his face grew black; 
his eyes turned in his head; he uttered a cry, staggered, and fell into the arms 
of Thomas, lord Bruce, son of the earl of Ailesbury. A physician who had 
charge of the royal retorts and crucibles happened to be present. He had 
no lancet; but he opened a vein with a penfenife. The blood flowed freely; 
but the king was still insensible. 

He was laid on his bed, where, during a short time, the duchess of Ports- 
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mouth hung over him with the familiarity of a wife. But the alarm had boon 
given. The queen and the duchess of 'i'ork were hastening to the room 
The favourite concubine was forced to retire to her own apartments. Those 
apartments had been thrice pulled down and thrice rebuilt by her lover to 
gratify her caprice. The very furniture of the chimney was massive silver 
Several fine paintings, which properly belonged to the ciueen, had been trans- 
ferred to the dwelling of the mistress. The sideboards were piled with richly 
wrought plate. In the midst of this splendour, purchased by guilt and shame 
the unhappy woman gave herself up to an agony of grief, which, to do her 
justice, was not wholly selfish. 

All the medical men of note in London were summoned. So high did 
I)olitical animosities run that the presence of some whig physicians was 
regarded as an extraordinary circumstance. One Roman Catholic whose skill 
was then widely renowned, Doctor Thomas Short, wms in attendance. Several 
of the prescriptions have been preserved. One of them is signed by fourteen 
doctors- The patient was bled largely. Hot iron W7is api)li(Hl to his head. 
A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, was forced into his 
mouth. He recovered his senses; but he was evidently in a situation of 
extreme danger. 

The q^ueen was for a time assiduous in her attendance. The duke of York 
scarcely left his brother’s bedside. 


On the morning of Thursday, the 5th of February, the London Gazette 
announced that his majesty was going on well, and was thought by the physi- 
cians to be out of danger. The bells of all the churclu's rang mcuTily; and 
preparations for bonfires were made in the streets. But in tlie ev(ming it was 
known that a relapse had taken place, and that the medical attendants had 
given up all hope. 

The king was in great pain, and complained that he lelt as if a fire was 
burning within him. Yet he bore up against his sufferings with a fortitude 
which did not seem to belong to his soft and luxurious nature. The sight of 
his misery affected his wife so much that she fainted, and was carried senseless 
to her chamber. The prelates who were in waiting had from the first exhorted 
him to prepare for his end. They now thought it their duty to addu'ss him 
in a still more urgent manner. William Sancroft, archbishop of CanUaRury, 
used great freedom. “It is time,” ho said, “to speak out; for, Sir, you arc 
about to appear before a judge who is no respecter of persons.” The king 
answered not a word.^ Thomas Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, then tried 
his powers of persuasion. His solemn and pathetic exhortation awetl and 
melted the bystanders to such a degree that some among them bolicw^eil liim 
to be filled with the same spirit which, in the old time, had, by the mouths of 
Nathan and Elias, called sinful princes to repentance. Charles however was 
unmoved. He made no objection indeed when the Service for the Visitation 
of the Sick was read. In reply to the pressing questions of the divines, ho 
said that he was sorry for what he had done amiss ; and he suffered the abso- 
lution to be pronounced over him according to the forms of the Church of 
England: but, when he was urged to declare that he died in the communion 
of that church, he seemed not to hear what was said; and nothing could 
mduce him to take the eueharist from the hands of the bishops. A table with 
breaded wine was brought to his l^dside, but in vain. Sometimes he said 
that there was no huriy, and sometimes that he was too weak. 

Many attributed this apathy to contempt for divine things, and many to 
the stupor which often precedes death. But there were in the palace a few 
persons who knew better, Charles had never been a sincere member of the 
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established church. His mind had long oscillated between Hobbism and 
popery. WhenTiis health was good and his spirits high, he was a scoffer. In 
his few serious moments he was a Roman Catholic. The duke of 'iork was 
aware of this, but was entirely occupied with the care of his own interests. He 
had ordered the outports to be closed. He had posted detachments of the 
guards in different parts of the city. He had also procured the feeble signa- 
ture of the dying king to an instrument by which some duties, granted only 
till the demise of the crown, were let to farm for a term of three years. These 
things occupied the attention of James to such a degree that, though, on ordi- 
nary occasions, he was indiscreetly and unseasonably eager to^ bring over 
proselytes to his church, he never reflected that his brother was in danger of 
dying without the last sacraments. 

A life of frivolity and vice had not extinguished in the duchess of Ports- 
mouth all sentiments of religion. The French ambassador Barillon, foimd 
her in an agony of sorrow. She took him into a secret room, and poured 
out her whole heart to him. “I have,” she said, “a thing of great moment 
to tell you. If it were known, my head would be in danger. The king is 
really and truly a Catholic; but he will die without being reconciled to the 
church. His bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen. _ I cannot enter it 
without giving scandal. The duke is thinking only of himself. Speak to 
him. Remind him that there is a soul at stake. He is master now. He can 
clear the room. Go this instant, or it will be too late.” 

Barillon hastened to the bedchamber, took the duke aside, and delivered 
the message of the mistress. The conscience of James smote him. The duke 
commanded the crowd to stand aloof, went to the bed, stooped down, and 
whispered something which none of the spectators could hear, but which they 
supposed to be some question about affairs of state. Charles answered in an 
audible voice, “ Yes, yes, with all my heart.”^ None of the bystanders, except 
the French ambassador, guessed that the king was declaring his wish to be 
admitted into the bosom of the church of Rome. 

“Shall I bring a priest?” said the duke. “Do, brother,” replied the sick 
man. “For God’s sake do, and lose no time. But no; you will ^et into 
trouble.” “If it costs me my life,” said the duke, “I will fetch a priest,” 

To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a moment’s notice, was 
not easy. They heard that a Benedictine monk, named John Huddleston, 
happened to be at Whitehall. This man had, with ^eat risk to himself, 
saved the king’s life after the battle of Worcester, and had, on that account, 
been, ever since the Restoration, a privileged person. In the sharpest procla- 
mations which had been put forth against popish priests, when false witnesses 
had inflamed the nation to fury, Huddleston had been excepted by name. 
He readily consented to put his life a second time in peril for his prince; but 
there was still a difficulty. The honest monk was so illiterate that he did not 
know what he ought to say on an occasion of such importance.^ He how- 
ever obtained some hints from a Portuguese ecclesiastic, and, thus instructed, 
was brought up the back stairs by Chifiinch, a confidential servant, who, if 
the satires of tW ^e are to be credited, had often introduced visitors of a 
very different description by the same entrance. ... 

The duke’s orders were obeyed, and even the physicians withdrew. The 
back door was then opened, and Father Huddleston entered. A cloak had 
been thrown over Ms sacred vestments, and his shaven crown was concealed 
by a flowing wig. “ Sir,” said the duke, “ this good man once saved your fife.^ 
He now comes to save your soul.” Charles faintly answered, “ He is welcome.” 
Huddleston went through his part better than hnd been exited. He knelt 
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by the bed, listened to the confession, pronounced the absolution, and admin- 
istered extreme unction. He asked if the king wished to receive the Lord's 
Supper. “Surely” said Charles, ”if I am not unworthy.” The host was 
brought in. Charles feebly strove to rise and kneel before it. The priest bade 
him Tie still, and assured him that God would accept the humiliation of the 
soul, and would not require the humiliation of the body. The king found so 
much difficulty in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to open the door 
and to procure a glass of water. This rite ended, the monk held up a crucifix 
before the penitent, charged him to fix his last thoughts on the sufferings of 
the Redeemer, and withdrew. The whole ceremony had occupied about 
three-quarters of an hour; and, during that time, the courtiers who filled the 
outer room had communicated their suspicions to each other by wlnspcrs and 
simificant glances. The door was at length thrown open, and the crowd again 
filled the chamber of death. 

It was now late in the evening. The king seemed much relieved by what 
had passed. His natural children were brought to IukS bedside, the dukes of 
Grafton, Southampton, and Northumberland, sons of the duchess of Cleve- 
land, the duke of Saint Albans, son of Eleanor Gwvn, and the duke of Rich- 
mond, son of the duchess of Portsmouth. Charles blessed them all, but spoke 
with peculiar tenderness to Richmond. One face which should have been 
there was wanting. Monmouth, the eldest and best beloved child was an 
exile and a wanderer. His name was not once mentioned by his father. 

During the night Charles earnestly recommended the duchess of Ports- 
mouth and her boy to the care of James, “And do not,” he good-naturedly 
added, “let poor Nelly starve.” The queen sent her excuses for her absence 
by Halifax. She said that she was too much disordered to resume her post 
by the couch, and implored pardon for any offence which she might unwittingly 
have given. “She ask my pardon, poor woman I” cried Charles; “I ask 
hers with all my heart.” 

The morning light began to peep through the windows of Whitehall; and 
Charles desired the attendants to pull aside the curtains, that he might have 
one more look at the day. He remarked that it was time to wind up a clock 
which stood near his bed. These little circumstances were long remembered, 
because they proved beyond dispute that, when he declared himself a Roman 
Catholic, he was in full possession of his faculties. He apologised to those 
who had stood round him all night for the trouble which he had caused. ‘ He 
had been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying; but he hoped that they 
would excuse it. This was the last glimpse of that exquisite urbanity^ so 
often found potent to charm away the resentment of a justly incensed nation. 
Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man failed. Before ten his senses 
were gone. Great numbers had repaired to the churches at the hour of morn- 
ing service. When the prayer for the king was read, loud groans and sobs 
showed how deeply his people felt for him. At noon on Friday, the 6th of 
February, he passed away without a struggle .« 

buckle’s wisighing of the good and evil of the heign 

If we look only at the characters of the rulers, and at their foreign policy 
we must pronounce the reign of Charles 11 to be the worst that has ever been 
seen in England. If, on the other hand, we confine our observations to the 
laws which were passed, and to the principles which were established, we shall 
be obliged to confess that this same reign forms one of the brightest epochs in 
our national annals. 
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Politically and morally, there were to be found in the government all the 
elements of confusion, of weakness, and of crime. The king himself was a 
mean and spiritless voluptuary, without the morals of a Christian, and almost 
without the feelings of a man.^ His ministers, with the exception of Claren- 
don, whom he hated for his virtues, had not one of the attributes of statesmen, 
and nearly all of them were pensioned by the crown of France. The weight 
of taxation was increased, while the security of the kingdom was diminished.* 
By the forced surrender of the charters of the towns, our municipal rights 
were endang^ed.® By shutting the exchequer, our national credit was 
destroyed.* Though immense sums were spent in maintaining our naval 
and military power, we were left so defenceless, that when a war broke out, 
which had long been preparing, we seemed suddenly to be taken by surprise. 
Such was the miserable incapacity of the government, that the fleets of Hol- 
land were able, not only to ride triumphant round our coasts, but to sail up 
the Thames, attack our arsenals, bum our ships and insult the metropolis of 
England. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these things, it is an undoubted fact, that in this 
same reign of Charles II more steps were taken in the right direction than had 
been taken, in any period of equal length, during the twelve centuries we had 
occupied the soil of Britain. By the mere force of that intellectual move- 
ment, which was unwittingly supported by the crown, there were effected, 
in the course of a few years, reforms which changed the face of society. The 
most important of these reforms were carried, as is nearly always the case, in 
opposition to the real wishes of the ruling classes. Charles II and James II 
often said of the Habeas Corpus Act, ^'that a government could not subsist 
with such a law.'’ The two great obstacles by which the nation had long 
been embarrassed, consisted of a spiritual tyranny and a territorial tyranny; 
the tyranny of the church and the tyranny of the nobles. An attempt was 
now made to remedy these evils; not by palliatives, but by striking at the 
power of the classes who did the mischief. For now it was that a law was 
placed on the statute-book, taking away that celebrated writ, which enabled 
the bishops or their delegates to cause those men to be burned whose religion 
was different to their own. This destruction of the writ De Hceretico com-' 
hurendo was in 1667. Now it was that the clergy were deprived of the 
privilege of taxing themselves, and were forced to submit to an assessment 
made by the ordinary legislature. Now, too, there was enacted a law forbid- 
ding any bishop, or any ecclesiastical court, to tender the ex-officio oath, by 
which the church had hitherto enjoyed the power of compelling a suspected 
person to criminate himself. In regard to the nobles, it was also during the 
reign of Charles II that the house oflords, after a sharp struggle, was oSiged 
to abandon its pretensions to an original jurisdiction m civil suits, and thus 
lost for ever an important resource for extending its own influence. 

It was in the same reign that there was settled the right of the people to 
be taxed entirely by their representatives; the house of commons having ever 
since retained the sole power of proposing money bills, and regulating the 
amount of imposts, merely leaving to the peers the form of consenting to what 

‘ Hia treatment of liis young wife immediately after marriage is perhaps the worst thinff 
recorded of this base and contemptible prince, ® 

* Immediately ajfter the Restoration, the custom began of appointing to naval commands 
incompetent youths of birth, to the discouragement of those able oflloers who had been em- 
ployed under Cromwell. 

* The court was so bent on abrogating the charter of the city of l»ondon; that Saunders was 
made chief-justice for the express purpose. 

* The i^nic caused by this scandalous robbery is describe by I>e Foe. 
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has been already determined. These were the attempts which wore made to 
bridle the clergy and the nobles. But there were also effected other things of 
equal importance. 

By the destruction of the scandalous prerogatives of purveyance and pre- 
emption, a limit was set to the power of the sovereign to vex his refractory 
subjects. By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every Englishman was 
made as certain as law could make it; it being guaranteed to him, that if 
accused of crime, he, instead of languishing in prison, as had often been the 
case, should be brought to a fair and speedy trial. By the Statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries, a security hitherto imknown was conferred upon private prop- 
erty. By the abolition of general impeachments, an end was put to a great 
engine of tyranny, with which powerful and unscrupulous men had frequently 
Turned their political adversaries. 

By the cessation of those laws which restricted the liberty of printing, there 
was laid the foundation of that great public press, which, more than any other 
single cause, has diffused among the people a knowledge of their own power, 
and _has^ thus, to a-n almost incredible extent, aided the progress of English 
civilisation. Md. to complete this noble picture, there were nnally destroyed 
those feudal incidents, which our Norman conmierors had imposed — the 
military tenures; the court of wards; the fines for alienation; the right of 
forfeiture for marriage by reason of tenure ^ the aids, the homages, the escu-^ 
ages, the primer seisins, and all those mischievous subtleties, of which the* 
mere names sound in modern ears as a wild and barbarous jargon, but which 
pressed upon our ancestors as real and serious evils. 

These were the things which were done in the rekn of Charles II ; and if 
we consider the miserable incompetence of the king, tno idle profligacy of his 
court, the unblushing venality of his ministers, the constant conspiracies to 
which the country was exposed from within, and the unprecedented insults 
to which it was subjected from without; if wo, moreover, consider that to all 
this there were added two natural calamities of the most grievous description 
— a great plague, which thinned society in all its ranks, and scattered con- 
fusion through the kingdom, and a great fire, which, besides increasing the 
mortality from the pestilence, destroyed in a moment those accumulations of 
industry by which industry itself is nourished — if we put all these things 
together, how can we reconcile inconsistencies apparently so gross? How 
could so wonderful a progress be niade in the face of these unparalleled dis- 
asters? How could such men, under such circumstances, effect such improve- 
ments? These are questions which our political compilers are unable to 
answer; because they look too much at the peculiarities of individuals, and 
too little at the temper of the age in which those individuals live. 

Such writers do not perceive that the history of every civilised country is 
the history of its intellectual development, which kings, statesmen, and legis- 
lators are more likely to retard than to hasten; because^ however great tneir 
power may be, they are at best the accidental and insumcient representatives 
of the spirit of their t^e; and because, so far from being able to regulate the 
movements of the national mind, they themselves form the smallest part of it, 
and, m a general view of the progress of man. are only to be regardfed as the 
puppets who strut and fret their hour upon a little stage; while, beyond them, 
and on every side of them, are forming opinions and principles which they can 
scarcely perceive, but by which alone the whole course of human affairs is 
ultimately governed. 

The tru^ is, that the vast le^lative reforms, for which the reign of 
Charles II is so remarkable, merely form a part of that movement, 'vmoh, 
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though traceable to a much earlier period, had only for three generations beeii 
ill undisguised operation. These important improvements were the result of 
that bold, scepti^l, inquiring, and reforming spirit, which had now seized the 
tliree great departments of theology, of science, and of politics. The old 
principles of tradition, of authority, and of dogma, were gradually becoming 
weaker; and of course, in tlie same proportion, there was diminished the inflU” 
ence of the classes by whom those principles were chiefly upheld. As the 
power of particular sections of society thus declined, the power of the people 
at large increased. The real interests of the iiation began to be perceived, so 
soon as the superatitions were dispersed by vrhich those interests had long been 
obscured. This, I believe, is the real solution of what at first seems a curious 
problem — ’ namely, how it was that such comprehensive reforms should have 
been accomplished in so bad, and in many respects so infamous, a reign. 

It is, no doubt, true, that those reforms were essentially the result of the 
intellectual march of the age; but, so far from being made in spite of the vices 
of the sovereign, they w^'re actually aided by them. With the exception 
of the needy profligates who thronged his court, all classes of men soon learned 
to despise a king who was a drunkard, a libertine, and a hypocrite; who had 
neither shame nor sensibility; and who, in point of honour, was unworthy to 
enter the presence of tlie meanest of his subjects. To have the throne filled 
for a quarter of a com nry hy such a man as this, was the surest way of weaken- 
ing that ignorant and iiKliscriminatc loyally, to which the people have often 
sacrificed their denrc'st rights. Thus, the character of the king, merely con- 
siclered from tliis point of view, was eminently favourable to the growth of 
national liberty ^ 

But tbe advantage did not stop there. The reckless debaucheries of 
Charles made him abhor (‘vervthing approaching to restraint; and this gave 
liim a dislike to a class, whose profession, at least, pre-snpposes a comluet of 
more than ordinary purity. The consequence was, that he, not from views 
of enlightened policy, but merely from a love of vicious indulgence, always 
had a distaste for the clergy; and, so far from advancing their power, fre- 
(|uently expressed for then^ an open contempt. His most intimate friends 
directed against them those* coarse and profligate jokes which are preserved 
in the literature of the time; and which, in the opinion of the courtiers, were 
to be ranked among the nobh‘st specimens of human wil._ From men ot this 
sort the church had, iiulced, little to apprehend: but their language, and the 
favour with which it was received, are part of the symptoms by which we 
may study the temper of that age. Many other illustrations will occur to 
most readers; I may, however, mention one, which is interesting on account 
of the eminence of the ])hilosopher concerned in it. 

The most dangerous opponent of the clergy in the seventeenth century, 
was certainly Hobbes, the subtlest dialectician of his time : a writer, oi 
singular dearness, ami among Britisli metaphysicians, inferior only to Berke- 
ley. This profound thinker published several speculations very imravouraWe 
to the church, and directly opposed to principles which are essential to eccle- 
siastical authority. As a natural consequence, he was hated by the clergy; 

*Mr. lTallaiui» 1ms a noble passage on the pmicos rendered to Kiighsli dvilisationhy the 
vloos of the Kuglish court; “We are, however, wui'li iudahted to the jnemory M harhara 
duchess of Cleveland, Louisa duchess of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Eleanor (iwyn. vN e J 
tribute of gratitmh to the Mays, the Killigrews, the ChitnueheH and the (Jminmonta. They 

pkved a serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of its besotted loyalty. Ihey saved " 

fatl'.ers from the Star tdminber atid the High-commission court; they laboured m their 
against standing arnues and corruption ; they pressed forward the groat ultimate secut ty oi 
English freedom — the expulsion of the tlouse i»f Stuart, ’’ 
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his doctrines were declared to be highly pernioioiis ; and he wa.j accused of 
wishing to subvert the national religion, and corrupt the national morals. 
So far did this proceed, that, during his life, and for Beve|»al years after his 
death, every man who ventured to think for himself was stigmatised as a 
Hobbist, or, as it was sometimes oallecl, a Hobbian. This marke(l hostility 
on the part of the clergy was a sufficient recommendation to the favour of 
Charles. The king, even before his accession, had imbibed many of his prin- 
ciples; and, after the Restoration, he treated the author with what was 
deemed a scandalous respect. 

If we look for a moment at the ecclesiastical appointments of Charles, we 
shall find evidence of the same tendency. In his reign, the highest dignities 
in the church were invariably conferred upon men who werc^ deficient cither in 
ability or in lionosty. It would perhai)s be an over-refin(nnent to ascribe to 
the king a deliberate plan for lowering the reputation of the JOpiscopal bench; 
but it is certain, that if he had such a plan, he followed the course most likely 
to effect his purpose. For it is no exaggeration to say, that, during his life, 
the leading English prelates were, without exception, either incapable or in- 
sincere; tliey Averc unable to defend what they really believed, or else they 
did not lielieve Avhat they openly professt'd. I^ever before were the interests 
of the Anglican church so feebly guarded. 

The truth seems to bo, that Charles was unwilling to confer ecclesiastical^ 
promotion upon any one who had ability enough to increase the authority of 
the church, and reston' it to its former pre-cnninmico. At his accession, the 
two ablest of the clergy were undoubtedly Jeremy Taylor and Isaac Barrow. 
Both of them were notorious for their loyally; both of them were men of 
unspotted virtue; and both of them liav(; left' a njputation which will hardly 
perish while the English language is remomber(‘d, But Taylor, tliough he had 
married tlie king’s sister, was treated with marktul negk^ct; and, being exiled 
to an Irish bisliopric, had to pass the remainder of liis life in what, at that 
time, was truly called a barbarous country. As to Barrow, who, in point of 
genius, was probably superior to Taylor, ho had the mortification of seeing 
the most incapable men raised to the highest posts in the church, while he 
himself was unnoticed. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how all this must have tended to weaken 
the church, and accelerate that great movement for which the reign of Charles 
11 is remarkable. At the same time, there were many other circumstances 
which it is impossible to notice, but which were stamped with the general 
character of revolt against ancient authority. Enough, however, has been 
stated, to indicate the general march of the English mind, and supply the 
reader with a clue by wliich he may understand l,hose still more complicated 
events, which, as the seventeenth century advimced, began to thicken upon us.^ 





CHAPTER IX 

THE STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1685 
population; taxation 

One of the first objects of an inquirer, who wishes to form a correct notion 
of the state of a community at a given time, must be to ascertain of how 
many persons that community then consisted. Unfortunately the popula- 
iton of England in 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. For 
no great state had then adopted the wise course of periodically numbering 
the people. All men were left to conjecture for themselves; and, as they 
generally conjectured without examining facts, and under the influence of 
strong passions- and prejudices, their guesses were often ludicrously absurd. 
Even intelligent Londoners ordinarily talked of London as containing several 
millions of souls. It was confidently asserted by many that, during the 
thirty-five years which had elapsed between the accession of Charles I and 
the Restoration, the population of the city had increased by two millions. 
Even while the ravages of ^:he plague and fire were recent, it was the fashion to 
say that the capital still had a milli on and a half of inhabitants. Some per- 
sons, disgusted by these exaggerations, ran violently into the opposite extreme. 
Thus Isaac Vossius, a man of undoubted parts and learning, strenuously main- 
tained that there were only two millions of human beings in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland taken together. 

We are not, however, left without the means of correcting the wild blun- 
ders into which some minds were hurried by national vanity and others by 
a morbid love of paradox. There are extant three computations which seem 
to be entitled to peculiar attention. They are entirely independent^ of each 
other: they proce^ on different principles; and yet there is little difference 
in the results. 

One of these computations was made in the year 1696 by Gregoiy King, 
Lancaster herald, a political arithmetician of great acuteness and judgment. 
The basis of his calculations was the number of houses returned in 1690 by 
the officers who made the last collection of the hearth money. The conclu- 
sion at which he arrived was that the population of England was nearly five 
milli ons and a half. 

About the same time King William IH was desirous to ascertain the com- 
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[larative strength of the religious sects into which tin* community was divided 
An inquiry was instituted; and rcporta were laid before hini from all tlw 
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rOf»'ist,ers to all the tests which the niociern miprovcaiKnita in sStjiiiHiical science 
enabled him to apply. His opinion was, that, at th(^ (dose of tlie stivcmteenth 
century, the population of Enghuid was a litt.h^ uiidia* five nullion two hun- 
cinnl tliousand souls. 

Of ihose three estimates, framed without cone, art by difh'rrnit persons 
from dilferent sots of materials, the highest, which is tlial of fving, does not 
exceed tlio lowest, which is tliatof Idnlaisoipby one-twelfth. We niay thercr 
fore, witli contichmee pronounce that, when James 11 reigned, JOnglaiid con- 
biined fnitween five million and five million livt^ hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

Of the taxation wc can speak with more confidence and prcfusion than of 
the population. The revenue of ICnglatid, wlum Charles 11 di(Ml, was small 
when compared with the resources which sh(‘, exam then poms('sh(hI, or with 
the sums which were raised by the govenimonts of tlu* mughliouring coun- 
tries. It had, from the time of the nestoration, been almost (‘ohstantlv 
UKueasing; yet it was little more than threedVairthM of the ro.v(‘ime of the 
baited Provinces, and was hardly one-fifth of the rcv(miie (d' thance. 

Tlie most important head of receijit was the excise, whiclp in tiio last 
yOkCr of the reign of Charles, produced 585,000 imimds, clear of all deductions 
The not proceed.s of the customs amounted in the saino yiair to live luindred 
and thirty thousand pounds. These burdmis did not lib very hea,vv on the 
nation. The tax on chimneys, though Itxss productivi*, raised *far loullor mur- 
mui's. The discontent excited by direct imperds is, indeed, almost always 
out of proportion to the (luantity of intmey which they bring into tfio 
exchequCT; and the tax on chinuieys was, own anmng direc^t imposts, pecu- 
liarly odious: for it could be levicnl only liy means of domiciliary visits; and 
of such visits the ICnglish liavo always been imijaticnl to a dt‘gfcc which thcj 
people of other countries can but faintly conceive. The iiooiur householders 
were Ireciuently unable to pay their hearth money to the day. When this 
happened, their furniture was distrained witiiout mercy: for the. tax was 
farmed; and a farmer of taxes is, of all creditors, proverliially th^^ most rapii- 
cious. The collectorg were loudly accused of performing their unpopular 

. insolence. It was said that, ns soon m they appeared 

at the threshold of a cottage, the children began to wail, and tin^ ohl women 
lan to hide their earthenware. Nay^tho single bed of a pocir family had some- 
times been carried away and sold. The net annual receipt from this tax was 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

When to the three great sources of income whicli liav(i been mentioned we 
acid the royal domains, then far more extenBive than at prt^scat, tin; first fruits 
ancl tenths, which had not yet been surrendered to the clmrch, r.hc ducliies 
+1 and Lancaster, the forfeitures and the fines, we shall llml that 

OBtimated at abmit four- 
teen hundred thousand pounds. Of thi.s revcuiue part wu.s herc’ditary: ilie 

1 granted to Oharles for life; and he was at lil)erty to lay out 
he whole exactly as he thought fit. Wliatever he could «av(^ by retreiiching 
+ Tr ^ ptib 1C departmentB was an addition to his privy |)urse. 
idore will hereafter Ixj said. The profits of that establish- 
ment liad been approi)nate(l by parliament to the duke of York. 
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The king’s revenue was, or rather ought to have been, charged with the 
payment of about eighty thousand pounds a year, the interest of the sum 
Iraudulently detained in the exchequer by the Cabal. While Danby was at 
the head of the finances, the creditors had received their dividends, though 
not with the strict punctuality of modern times : but those who had succeeded 
him at the treasury had been less expert, or less solicitous to maintain public 
faith. Since the victory won by the court over the whigs, not a farthing had 
been paid; and no redress was granted to the sufferers till a new dynasty 
had established a new system. There can be no greater error than to imagine 
that the device of meeting the exigencies of the state by loans was imported 
into our island by William III. From a period of immemorial antiquity it 
had been the practice of every English government to contract debts. What 
the Revolution introduced was the practice of honestly paying them. 

THE MILITARY SYSTEM 

By plundering the public creditor, it was possible to make an income of 
about fourteen hundred thousand pounds, with some occasional help from 
France, support the necessary charges of the government and the wasteful 
expenditure of the court. For that load which pressed most heavily on the 
finances of the great continental states was here scarcely felt. In France, 
Germany^ and the Netherlands, armies, such as Henry IV and Philip II had 
never employed in time of war, were kept up in the midst of peace. Bastions 
and ravelins were everywhere rising, constructed on principles unknown to 
Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery and ammunition were accumulated, 
such as even Richelieu, whom the preceding generation had regarded as a 
worker of prodigies, would have pronounced faBulous. No man could jour- 
ney many leagues in those countries without hearing the drums of a regiment 
on march, or being challenged by the sentinels on the drawbridge of a for- 
tress, ^ In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to live long and to travel 
far, without being once reminded, by any martial sight or sound, that the 
defence of nations had become a science and a calling. The majority of Eng- 
lishmen who were under twenty-five years of age had probably never seen a 
company of regular soldiers. Of the cities wdiich, in the civil war, had vali- 
antly r^elled hostile armies, scarce one was now capable of sustaining a 
siege. The gates stood open night and day. The ditches were dry. The 
ramparts had been suffered to fall into decay, or were repaired only that the 
townsfolk might have a pleasant walk on summer evenings. Of the old 
baronial keeps many had been shattered by the cannon of Fairfax and Crom- 
well, and lay in heaps of ruin, overgrown with ivy. Those which remained 
had lost their martial character, and were now rural palaces of the aristocracy. 
The moats were turned into preserves of carp and pike. The mounds were 
planted with fragrant shrubs, through which spiral walks ran up to summer 
houses adorned with mirrors and paintings, 

The only army which the law recognised was the militia. That force had 
been remodelled by two acts of parliament passed shortly after the Restora- 
tion. Every man who possessed five hundred pounds a year derived from 
land, or six thousand pounds of personal estate was bound to provide, equip, 
and pay, at his own charge, one Iiorseman. Every man who had fifty po\mds 
a year derived from land, or six hundred pounds of personal estate, was 
charged in like manner with one pikeman or musketeer. Smaller proprietors 
were joined together in a kind of society, for which our language does not 
afford a special name, but which an Athenian would have called a Synideia; 
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and each society was required to fumisli, according to its means, a horse 
soldier or a foot soldier. The whole number of cavalry^ and infantry thus 
maintained was popularly estimated at a himdred and thirty thousand men. 

There were those who looked on the militia with no friendly eye. Men 
who had travelled much on the Continent, who had marvelled at the stern 
precision with which every sentinel moved and spoke in the citadels built by 
Vauban, who had seen the mighty armies which poured along all the roads 
of Germany to chase the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, and who had 
been dazzled by the well ordered pomp of the household^ troops of Louis, 
sneered much at the way in which the peasants of Devonshire and Yorkshire 
marched and wheeled, shouldered muskets and ported pikes. The enemies 
of the liberties and religion of England looked with aversion on a force which 
could not, without extreme risk, be employed against those liberties and 
that religion, and missed no opportunity of throwing ridicule on the rustic 
soldiery. Enlightened patriots, when they contrasted these rude levies with 
the battalions which, in tune of war, a few hours might bring to the coast of 
Kent or Sussex, were forced to acknowledge that, dangerous as it might be 
to keep up a permanent military establishment, it might be more dangerous 
still to stake the honour and independence of the country on the result of a 
contest between ploughmen officered by justices of the peace, and veteran 
warriors led by marshals of France. 

In parliament, however, it was necc'jsary to express such opinions with 
some reserve; for the militia was an institution eminently popular. Every 
reflection thrown on it excited the indignation of both the great parties in 
the state, and especially of that party which was distinguished by peculiar 
zeal for monarchy and for the Anglican church. The array of the 'counties 
was commanded almost exclusively by tory noblemen and gentlemen. They 
were proud of their military rank, and considered an insult offered to the 
service to which they belonged as offered to thenMelves. They were also 
perfectly aware that whatever was said against a militia was said in favour of 
a standing army; and the name of standing army was hateful to them. One 
such army had held dominion in England; and under that dominion the king 
had b^n murdered, the nobility degraded, the landed gentry plundered, the 
church persecuted. There was scarce a rural grandee who could not tell a 
story of wrongs and insults suffered by himself, or by his father, at the hands 
of the parliamentary soldiers. One old cavalier had seen half his manor house 
blown up. The hereditary elms of another had been hewn down. A third 
could never go into his parish church without being reminded by the defaced 
scutcheons and headless statues of his ancestry, that Oliver’s redcoats had 
once stabled their horses there. The consequence was that those very roy- 
alists, who were most ready to fight for the king themselves, were the last 
persons who he could venture to ask for the means of hiring regular troops. 

Charles, however, had, a few months after his restoration, begun to form 
a small standing army. He felt that, without some better protection than 
that of the trainbands and beefeaters, his palace and person would hardly be 
secure, in the vicinity of a great city swarming with warlike fifth-monarchy 
men who had just been disbanded. He therefore, careless and profuse as he 
was, contrived to spare from his pleasures a sum sufficient to keep up a body 
of guards. With the increase Of trade and of public wealth his revenues 
mcreased; and he was thus enabled, in spite of the occasional murmurs of 
the commons, to make ^dual additions to his regular forces. One consid- 
erable addition was made a few months before the close of his reign. The 
costly, useless, and pestilential settlement of Tangier was abandon to the 
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barbarians who dwelt around it; and the garrison, consisting of one regiment 
of horse and two regiments of foot, was brought to England. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century a great change had taken 
place in the arms of the infantry. The pike had been gradually giving place 
to the musket; and, at the close of the reign of Charles II, most of his foot 
were musketeers. Still, however, there was a large intermixture of pikemen. 
Each class of troops was occasionally instructed in the use of the weapon 
which peculiarly belonged to the other class. Every foot soldier had at his 
side a sword for close fight. The dragoon was armed like a musketeer, and 
was also provided witii a weapon which had, during many years, been gradu- 
ally coming into use, and which the English then called a dagger, but which, 
from the time of our Revolution, has been known among us by the French 
name of bayonet. The bayonet seems not to have been so formidable an 
instrument of destruction as it has since become; for it w'as inserted in the 
muzzle of the gun; and in action much time was lost while the soldier unfixed 
his bayonet in order to fire, and fixed it again in order to charge. 

The regular army which was kept up in England at the beginning of the 
year 1685 consisted, all ranks included, of about seven thousand foot, and 
about seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons. The whole charge amounted 
to about tw'o hundred and ninety thousand pounds a year, less than a tenth 
part of what the military establishment of France then cost in time of peace. 
The daily i)ay of a private in the life-guards was four shillings, in the Blues 
two shillings and sixpence, in the dragoons eighteenpence, in the foot-guards 
tenpence, and in the line eightpence. The discipline was lax, and indeed could 
not be otherwise. The common law of England knew nothing of courts mar- 
tial, and made no distinction, in time of peace, between a soldier and any 
other subject; nor could the government then venture to ask even the most 
loyal parliament for a mutiny bill. A soldier, therefore, by knocking dowm 
his colonel, incurred only the ordinary penalties of assault and battery, and 
by refusing to obey orders, by sleeping on guard, or by deserting his colours, 
incurred no legal penalty at all. Military punishments were doubtless inflicted 
during the reign of Charles II; but they were inflicted very sparingly, and in 
such a manner as not to attract public notice, or to produce an appeal to the 
courts of Westminister Hall. 


THE NAVY 

If the jealousy of the parliament and of the nation made it impossible for 
the king to maintain a formidable standing army, no similar impediment pre- 
vented him from making England the first of maritime powers. Both wliiga 
and tories were ready to applaud every step tending to increase the efficiency 
of that force which, while it was the best protection of the island against for- 
eign enemies, was powerless against civil liberty. All the greatest exploits 
achieved witliin the memory of that generation by English soldiers had been 
achieved in war against English princes. The victories of our sailors had 
been won over foreign foes, and had averted havoc and rapine from our own 
soil. By at least half the nation the battle of Naseby was remembered with 
horror, and the battle of Dunbar with pride chequered by many painful feel- 
ings: but the defeat of the Armada, and the encounters of Blake with the 
Hollanders and Spaniards, were recollected with unmixed exultation by all 
parties. Ever since the Restoration, the commons, even when most discon- 
tented and most parsimonious, had always been bountiful even to profusion 
wliere the interest of the navy was concerned. It had been represented to 
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them, while Danby was minister, that many of 

were old and unlit for sea; and, although the house was, at that time, no 

gb-ing mood, an aid of near six hundred thousand pounds had been granted 

for the buildine: of thirty new men-of-war. , . u • r 

Blit tiie liberality of the nation had been made fruitless by the vi^s ol 
the government. list of the king’s ships, it is There 

w^ere nine first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty-nine third rates, and iiian> 
smaller vessels. This force, however, if it had been efficient, would iri those 
days have been regarded by the greatest potentate as_ fornudaWe. But it 
existed only on paper. When the reign of Charles terminated, his itavy Lad 
sunk into degradation and decay, such as would be almost incredible if it 
was not certified to us by the independent and concurring evidence of witnesses 
whose authority is beyond exception. Pepys, the ablest man in the Bnglish 
admiralty, drew up, in the year 1684 , a memorial on the state oi his depart- 
ment, for the information of Charles. A few months later Bonrepaux, the ablest 
man in the French admiralty, having visited England for the especial purpose 
of ascertaining her maritime strength, laid the resuh of his inouiues 
Louis. The two reports are to the same^ eiffect. Bonrepaux declared that 
he found everything in disorder and in miserable condition, that the superi- 
ority of the French marine was acknowledged with shame and envy at White- 
hall, and that the state of our shipping and dockyards was of itself sufficient 
guarantee that we should not meddle in the disputes of Europe. lepyS 
mformed his master that the naval administration was a prodigy of wasteful- 
ness, corruption, ignorance, and indolence, that no estimate could be trusted, 
that no contract was performed, that no check was enforced. The vessels 
which the recent liberality of parliament had enabled the government to build, 
and which had never been out of harbour, had been made of such wretched 
timber that they w'ere more unfit to go to sea than the old hulls which had 
been battered thirty years before by Dutch and Spanish broadsides. Some 
of the new men of war, indeed, were so rotten that, unless speedily repaired, 
thev would go down at their moorings. The sailors were paid with so little 
punctuality that they were glad to find some usurer who would purchase their 
tickets at forty per cent, discount. The commanders who had not powerful 
friends at court were even worse treated. Some officers, to whom large 
arrears were due, after vainly importuning the government during many 
years, had died for want of a morsel of bread. 

Most of the ships which were afloat were commanded by men who had 
not been bred to the sea. This, it is true, was not an abuse introduced by the 
government of Charles. No state, ancient or modern, had, before that time, 
made a complete separation between the naval and military services. In the 

f mt civilised nations of the old world, Cimon and Lysander, Pompey and 
grippa, had fought battles by sea as well as by land. Nor had the impulse 
which nautical science received at the close of the fifteenth century produced 
any material improvement in the division of labour. At Flodden the right 
wing of the victorious army was led by the admiral of England. At Jarnoc 
and Moncontour the Huguenot ranks were marshalled by the admiral of 
France, Neither John of Austria, the conqueror of Lepanto, nor Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, to whose direction the marine of England was entrusted 
when the Spanish invaders were approaching our shores, had received the 
education of a sailor. Raleigh, highly celebrated as a naval commander, had 
served during many years as a soldier in France, the Netherlands, and Ire- 
land. Blake had distinguished himself by his skilful and valiant defence of 
an inland town before he humbled the pride of Holland and of Castile on the 
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ocean. Since the Restoration the^ same system had been followed. Great 
fleets had been entrusted to the direction of Rupert and Monk: Rupert, who 
was renowned chiefly as a hot and daring cavalry officer; and Monk, who, 
when he wished his ship to change her course, moved the mirth of his crew 
by calling out, '‘Wheel to the lett!” 

But about this time wise men began to perceive that the rapid improve- 
ment, both of the art of war and of the art of navigation, made it necessary 
to draw a line between two professions which had hitherto been confounded. 
Either the command of a regiment or the command of a ship was now a mat- 
ter quite sufficient to occupy the attention of a single mind. In the year 
1672 the French government determined to educate young men of good fam- 
ily from a very early age specially for the sea service. But the English gov- 
ernment, instead of following this excellent example, not only continued to 
distribute high naval commands among landsmen, but selected for such com- 
mands landsmen who, even on land, could not safely have been put in any 
important trust. Any lad of noble birth, any dissolute courtier for whon. 
one of the king’s inistresses would speak a word, might hope that a ship o ‘ 
the line, and with it the honour of the country and the Uves of hundreds o ‘ 
brave men, would be committed to his care. It mattered not that he hac 
never in his life taken a voyage except on the Thames, that he could not keep 
his feet in a breeze, that he did not know the difference between latitude 
and longitude. No previoi^ training was thought necessary; or, at most, 
he was sent to make a shorf trip in a man-of-war, where he was subjected to 
no discipline, where he was treated with marked respect, and where he lived 
in a round of revels and amusements. If, in the intervals of feasting, drink- 
ing, and gambling, he succeeded in learning the meaning of a few technical 
plu’ases and the names of the points of the compass, he was fully qualified to 
take charge of a threedecker. 

Such was the ordinary character of those who were then called gentlemen 
captains. Mingled with them were to be found, happily for our country, 
naval commanders of a very different description, men whose whole life had 
b^n passed on the deep, and who had worked and fought their way from the 
lowest offices of the forecastle to rank and distinction. One of the most emi- 
nent of these officers was Sir Christopher Mings, who entered the service as. 
a cabin boy, who fell fighting bravely against the Dutch, and whom his crew, 
weeping and vowing vengeance, carried to the grave. From him sprang, by 
a singular kind of descent, a line of valiant and expert sailors. His cabin boy 
was Sir John Narborough; and the cabin boy of Sir John Narborough was- 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, To the strong natural sense and dauntless courage 
of this class of men England owes a debt never to he forgotten. It was by 
such resolute hearts that, in spite of much maladministration, and in spite of 
the blunders of more courtly admirals, our coasts were protected and the 
reputation of our flag upheld during many gloomy and perilous years. 

But to a landsman tnese tarpaulms. as they were called, seemed a strange 
and half savage race. AH their knowledge was professional; and their pro- 
fessional knowledge was practical rather than scientific. Off their own ele- 
ment they were as simple as children. Their deportment was uncouth. There 
was roughness in then very good nature; ana their talk, where it was not 
m^e up of nautical phrases, was too commonly made up of oaths and curaes. 
Such were the chiefs in whose rude school were formed those sturdy warriors 
from whom SmoUet, in the next age, drew lieutenant Bowling and Commo- 
ore Trunnion. But it does not appear that there was in the service of any 
of the Stuarts a aboi^e naval officer such as, according to the notions of our 
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times, a naval officer ought to be — that is to say, a man versed in the theory 
and practice of his calling, and steeled against all the dangers of battle and 
tempest, yet of cultivated mind and polished manners. There were gentle^ 
men and there were seamen in the navy of Charles 11. But the seamen were 
not gentlemen; and the gentlemen were not seamen. 

The English navy at that time might, according to the most exact esti- 
mates which have come down to us, have been kept in an efficient state for 
£380,000 a year. Four hundred thousand pounds a year was the sum actu- 
ally expended, but expended, as we have seen, to very little purpose. The 
cost of the French marine was nearly the same, the cost of the Dutch marine 
considerably more. 


CHARGE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

Of the expense of civil government only a small portion was defrayed by 
the crown. The great majority of the functionaries whose business was to 
administer justice and preserve order either gave their services to the public 
gratuitously, or were remunerated in a manner which caused no drain on the 
revenue of the state. The sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen of the towns, the 
country gentlemen who were in the commission of the peace, the head 
boroughs, bailiffs, and petty constables, cost the king nothing. The superior 
courts of law w'ere chiefly supported by fees. 

Our relations with foreign courts had been put on the most economical 
footing. The only diplomatic agent who had the title of ambassador resided 
at Constantinople, and was partly supported by the Turkey Company. Even 
at the court of Versailles, England had only an envoy; and she had not even 
an envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts. The whole expense 
under this head cannot, in the last year of the reign of Charles 11, have much 
exceeded £20,000. 

In this frugality there was nothing laudable. Charles was, as usual, 
niggardly in the wrong place, and munificent in the wrong place. The public 
service was starved that courtiers might be panmered. The expense of the 
navy, of the ordnance, of pensions to needy old officers, of missions to foreign 
courts, must seem small indeed to the present generation. But the personal 
favourites of the sovereign, his ministers, and the creatures of those ministers, 
were gorged with public money. Their salaries and pensions, when compared 
with the incomes of the nobility, the gentry, the commercial and professional 
men of that age, will appear enormous. The greatest estates in the kingdom 
then very little exceeded £20,000 a year. The duke of Ormonde had £22,000 
a year. The duke of Buckingham, before his extravagance had impaired his 
gr^t property, had nineteen thousand six hundred a year. George Monk, 
duke of Albemarle, who had been rewarded for his eminent services witli 
immense grants of crown land, and who had been notorious both for covet- 
ousness and for parsimony, left £15,000 a year of real estate, and £60,000 in 
money which probably yielded seven per cent. These three dukes were 
suppos^ to be three of the richest subjects in England. The archbishop of 
Canterbury can hardly have had £5,000 a year. The average income of a tem- 
poral peer was estimated, by the best informed persons, at about £3,000 a 
year, the avera^ mcorne of a baronet at £900 a year, the average income of a 
men^r of the house of commons at less than £800 a year. A thousand a year 
was thought a large revenue for a barrister. Two thousand a year was hardly 
to made m the court of King’s Bench, except by the crown lawyers. 

It IS evident, therefore, that an offiicial man would have been well paid if 
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he had received a fourth or fifth part of what would now be an adequate 
stipend. In fact, however, the stipends of the higher class of official men 
w^ere as large as at present, and not seldom larger. The lord treasurer, for 
example, had £8,000 a year, and, when the treasury was in commission, the 
junior lords had £1,600 a year each. The paymaster of the forces had a 
poundage, amounting to about £5,000 a year, on all the money which passed 
through his hands. The groom of the stole had £5,000 a year, the commis- 
sioners of the customs £1,200 a year each, the lords of the bed chamber £ 1,000 a 
year each. The regular salary, however, was the smallest part of the gains 
of an official man of that age. From the noblemen who held the white staff 
and the great seal, down to the humblest tidewaiter and gauger, what would 
now be called gross corruption was practised without disguise and without 
reproach. Titles, places, commissions, pardons were daily sold in market 
overt by the CTeat dignitaries of the realm; and every clerk in every depart- 
ment imitated, to the best of his power, the evil example. 

During the last century no prime minister, however powerful, has become 
rich in office; and several prime ministers have impaired their private fortune 
in sustaining their public character. In the seventeenth century, a states- 
man who was at the head of affairs might easily, and without giving scandal, 
accumulate in no long time an estate amply sufficient to support a dukedom. 
It is probable that the income of the prime minister, during his tenure of 
power, far exceeded that of any other subject. The place of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland was supposed to be worth £40,000 a year. The gains. of the chan- 
cellor Clarendon, of Arlington, of Lauderdale, and of Danby were enormous. 
Tlie sumptuous palace to which the populace of London gave the name of 
Dunkirk House, the stately pavilions, the fish ponds, the deer park and the 
orangery of Euston, the more than Italian luxury of Ham, with its busts, 
fountains, and aviaries, were among the many signs which indicated what 
was the shortest road to boundless wealth. 

This is the true explanation of the unscrupulous violence *vdth whicli 
the statesmen of that day struggled for office, of the tenacity with which, in 
spite of vexations, humiliations, and dangers, ^ they clung to ^ it,_ and of the 
scandalous compliances to which they stooped, in order to retain it. Even in 
our own age, formidable as is the power of opinion, and high as is the stand- 
ard of integrity, there would be great risk of a lamentable change in the 
character of our public men, if the place of first lord of the treasury or secre- 
tary of state were worth £100,000 a year. Happily for our country the 
emoluments of the highest class of functionaries have not only not grown 
in proportion to the general growth of our opulence, but have positively 
diminished. 


STATE OP AGRICULTrUE 

The fact that the sum raised in Eiigland by taxation has, in a time not 
exceeding two long lives, been multiplied thirtyfold, is strange, and may at 
first sight seem appalling. But those who are alarmed by the increase of the 
public burdens may perhaps be reassured when they Have considered the 
increase of the public resources. In the year 1685, the value of the produce 
of the soil far exceeded the value of all the other fruits of human industry. 
Yet agriculture was in what would now be considered as a very rude and 
imperfect state. The arable land and pasture land were not supposed by 
the best political arithmeticians of that age to amount to much more^ than 
half the area of the kingdom. The remainder was believed to consist of 
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moor, forfist, and. fon. Tli6S6 computations arc strongly con finned by th,e 
^ ’bX mi maps of the sevent^nth century. From those books and 
maps it is clear that many routes which now pass through an endless succes- 
sion of orchards, hayhelds, and beanficlds, then ran through nothing but 
heath, swamp, and warren. f^In the drawings of English landscapes made in 
that age for the grand duk^- Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and 
numerous tracts, now rich with cultivation, appear as bare as Salisbury Plain. 
At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital, was a region of 
five and twenty miles in circumference, which contained only three houses 
and scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer, as free as in an American forest, 

wandered there by thousands. . 

It is to be remarked that wild animals of large size were then far more 
numerous than at present. The last wild boars, indeed, which had been 
preserved for the royal diversion, and had been allowed to ravage the culti- 
vated land with their tusks, had been slaughtered by the exasperated rustics 
during the license of the civil war. The last wolf that has roamed our island 
had been slain in Scotland a short time before the close of the reign of Charles 
n. But many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of quadrupeds and birds, 
were still common. The fox, whose life is, in many counties, held almost as 
sacred as pat of a human being, was considered as a mere nuisance. Oliver 
Saint Johh told the Long Parliament that Strafford was to be regarded, not 
as a stag pr a hare, to whom some law was to be given, but as a fox, who was 
to be snared by any means, and knocked on the head without pity. This 
illustratibn would be by no means a happy one, if addressed to country gen- 
tlemen qf our time; but in Saint John’s days there were not seldom great 
massacres of foxes to which the peasantry thronged with all the doga^ that 
could be mustered: traps were set; nets were spread; no quarter was given; 
and to; shoot a female with cub was considered as a feat which merited the 
gratitiide of the neighbourhood. The red deer were then as common in Glou- 
cestershire and Hampshire as they now are among the Grampian Hills. On 
one occasion Oueen Anne, on her way to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less 
than five hundred. The wild bull with his white mane was still to be found 
wandering in a few of the southern forests. The badger made his dark and 
tortuous hole on the side of every hill where the copsewood grew thick, 
Th6 wild cats were frequently heard by night wailing round the lodges of the 
rapgers of Whittlebury and Needwood. The yellow-breasted marten was 
still pursued in Granboume Ch|Lse for his fur, reputed inferior only to that of 
the sable. Fen eagles, measunng more than nine feet between the extremi- 
ties of the wings, preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk. On all the 
downs, from the British Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards strayed in troops 
of fifty or sixty, and were often hunted with greyhounds. The marshes of 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire were covered during some months of every 
year by immense clouds of cranes. Some of these races the progress of culti- 
vation has extirpated. Of others the numbers are so much diminished that 
men crowd to gaze at a specimen as at a Bengal tiger or a Polar bear. 

Even in those parts of the kingdom which at the close of the reign of 
Carles n were the best cultivated, the farming, though greatly improved 
since the civil war, was not such as would now be thought skilful To this 
day no effectual steps have been taken by public authority for the purpose 
of obtaining accurate accounts of the produce of the English soil The his- 
torian must therefore follow, with some misgivings, the guidance of those 
writers on statistics whose reputation for diligence and fidelity stands highest. 
At present an average crop of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, is supposed 
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considerably to exceed thirty millions of quarters. The crop of wheat would 
be thought wretched if it did not exceed tw^elve millions of quarters. Accord- 
ing to the computation made in the year 1696 by Gregory King^ the whole 
quantity of wheat, lye, barley, , oats, and beans, then annually grown in the 
kingdom, was somewhat less than ten millions of quarters. The wheat, which 
was then cultivated only on the strongest clay, and consumed only by those 
who were in easy circumstances, he estin^ted at less than two millions of 
quarters. Charles Davenant, an acute and well informed though most unprin- 
cipled and rancorous politician, differed from King as to some of the items 
of the account, but came to nearly the same general conclusions. 

The rotation of crops was very imperfectly understood. It was known, 
indeed, that some vegetables lately introduced into our island, particularly 
the turnip, afforded excellent nutriment in winter to sheep and oxen : but it 
was not yet the practice to feed cattle in this manner. It was therefore by 
no means easy to keep them alive during the season when the grass is scanty. 
They were killed and salted in great numbers at the beginning of the cold 
weather; and, during several months, even the gentry tasted scarcely any 
fresh animal food, except game and river fish, which were consequently much 
more important articles in housekeeping than at present. It appears from 
the N orthuimherland Household Book that, in the reign of Henry VII, fresh 
meat was never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a great earl, excei>t 
‘during the short interval between Midsummer and Michaelmas. But in the 
course of two centuries an improvement had taken place; and under Charles 
II it was not till the beginning of November that families laid in their stock 
of salt provisions, then called Martinmas beef. 

The sheep and the oxen of that time were diminutive when compared with 
the sheep and oxen which are now driven to our markets. Our native horses, 
though serviceable, were held in small esteem, and fetched low prices. They 
were valued, one with another, by the ablest of those who computed the 
national wealth, at not more than fifty shillings each. Foreign breeds were 
greatly preferred. Spanish jennets were regarded as the finest chargers, and 
were imported for purposes of pageantry and war. The coaches of the aris- 
tocracy were drawn by grey Flemish mares, which trotted, as it was thought, 
with a peculiar grace, and endured better than any cattle reared in our island 
the work of dragging a ponderous equipage over the rugged pavement of 
London. Neither the modem dray horse nor the modern race horse was 
then known. < 

MINERAL WEAI/TH OF THE COTTNTRY 

The increase of vegetable and animal produce, though great, seems small 
when compared with the increase of our mineral wealth. In 1685 the tin of 
Cornwall, which had, more than two thousand years before, attracted the 
Tyrian sails beyond the pillars of Hercules, was still one of the most valuable 
subterranean productions of the island. The quantity annually extracted 
from the earth was found to be, some years later, sixteen hundreci tons, prob- 
ably about a third of what it now is. But the veins of copper which lie in 
the same region were, in the time of Charles II, altogether neglected, nor did 
any landowner take them into the account in estimating the value of his 
property. Cornwall and Wales at present yield annually near fift^n thou- 
sand tons of copper, worth near a million and a half sterling; that is to say, 
worth about twice as much as the annual produce of all English mines of all 
descriptions in the seventeenth century. The first bed of rock salt had been 
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discovered not long after the Restoration in Cheshire, but does not appear to 
have been worked in that age. The salt which w’as obtained by a rude pro- 
cess from brine pits was held in no high estimation. The pans" in w^hich the 
manufacture w^as carried on exhaled a sulphurous stench; and, when the 
evaporation was complete, the substance which was left was scarcely fit to 
be used with food. Physicians attributed the scorbutic and pulmonary com- 
plaints w'hich were common among the English to this unwholesome condi- 
ment. It w^as therefore seldom used by the upper and middle classes; and 
there was a regular and considerable importation from France. At present 
our springs and mines not only supply our own immense demand, but send 
annually more than seven hundred millions of pounds of excellent salt to for- 
eign countries. 

Far more important has been the improvement of our iron works. Such 
works had long existed in our island, but had not prospered, and had been 
regarded with no favourable eye by the government and by the public. It 
was not then the practice to employ coal for smelting the ore; ancf the rapid 
consumption of wood excited the alarm of politicians. As early as the reign 
of Elizabeth there had been loud complaints that whole forests were cut down 
for the purpose of feeding the furnaces: and the parliament liad interfered to 
prohibit the manufacturers from burning timber. The manufacture conse- 
quently languished. At the close of the reign of Charles II, great part of 
the iron which wms used in the country was imported from abroad; and the 
whole quantity cast here annually seenos not to have exceeded ten thous- 
and tons. 

One mineral, perhaps more important than iron itself, remains to be men- 
tioned. Coal, though very little used in any species of manufacture, was 
already the ordinary fuel in some districts which were fortunate enough to 
possess large beds, and in the capital, which could easily be supplied by water 
carriage It seems reasonable to believe that at least one-half of the quantity 
then extracted from the pits was consumed in London. The consumption of 
London seemed to the writers of that age enormous, and was often mentioned 
by them a proof of the greatness of the imperial city. They scarcely hoped 
to be believed w*hen they affirmed that two hundred and eighty thousand 
chaldrons, that is to say, about three hundred and fifty thousand tons, were 
in the last year of the reign of Charles II, brought to the Thames. ' 


THE country" gentlemen; the clergy 

While these great changes have been in progress, the rent of laud has as 
might be expected, been almost constantly rising. A country gentleman 
who witnessed the Revolution was probably in receipt of about a fourth 
part of the rent which his acres now yield to his posterity. Ho was tliere- 
fore, as compared wRh his posterity, a poor man, and was generally under 
the nece^ity of residing, with little interruption, on his estate To travel on 
the Continent, to maintain an establishment in Loudon, or even to visit Lon- 
don ficqusntly were pleasures in whicli only the great proprietors could 
indulge. It may be confidently affirmed that of the squires whose niimes 
were then in the cominissons of peace and lieutenancy not one in twenty went 
to town once in hve years, or had ever in his life wandered so far as Paris 
Jfany lords of manors had received an education difi'eriiig little from that of 
their menial servants. The heir of an estate often passed his boyhood and 
youth at the seat of his family with no better tutors than grooms and ganre- 
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keepers, and scarce attained learning enough to sign his name to a mittimus. 
If he went to school and to college, he generally returned before he was twenty 
to the seclusion of ,the old hall, and there, unless his mind were very happily 
constituted by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits in rural business 
and pleasures. 

His chief serious employment was the care of his property. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market days, made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. His chief pleasures were com- 
monly derived from field sports and from an unrefined sensuality. His lan- 
guage and pronunciation were such as we should now expect to hear only 
from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous terms 
of abuse were uttered with the broadest accent of his province. It was easy 
to discern, from the first words which he spoke, whether he came from Som- 
ersetshire or Yorkshire. He troubled himself little about decorating his 
abode, and, if he attempted decoration, seldom produced anything but 
deformity. The litter of a farmyard gathered under the windows of his bed- 
chamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew close to his hall door. 
His table was loaded with coarse plenty; and guests were cordially welcomed 
to it. But, as the habit of drinking to excess was general in the class to which 
he belonged, and as his fortune did not enable him to intoxicate large assem- 
blies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was the ordinary beverage. 
The quantity of beer consumed in those days was indeed enormous. For beer 
then was to the middle and lower classes not only all that beer now is, but 
all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are. It was only at great houses, 
or on great occasions, that foreign drink was placed on the board. The 
ladies of the house, whose business it had commonly been to cook the repast, 
retired as soon as the dishes had been devoured, and left the gentlemen to 
their ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often pro- 
lon^d till the revellers were laid under the table. 

The place^ of the clergyman in society had been completely changed by 
the Heformation. Before that event, ecclesiastics had formed' the majority 
of the house of lords, had, in wealth and splendour, equalled, and sometimes 
outshone, the greatest of the temporal barons, and had generally held the 
highest civil offices. The lord treasurer was often a bishop. The'lord chan- 
cellor was almost always so. The lord keeper of the privy seal and the mas- 
ter of the rolls were ordinarily churchmen.* Churchmen transacted the most 
important diplomatic business. Indeed, almost all that large portion of the 
administration which rude and warlike nobles were incompetent to conduct 
was considered as especially belonging to divines. Men, therefore, who 
were ayerse to the life of camps, and who were, at the same time, desirous 
to rise in the state, ordinarily received the tonsure. Among them were sons 
of all the most illustrious families, and near kinsmen of the throne. Scroops, 
and Nevilles, Bourchiers, Staffords, and Poles. 

To the religious houses belonged the rents of immense domains, and all 
that large portion of the tithe which is now in the hands of laymen. Down 
to the middle of the reign of Henry VIII, therefore, no line of life bore so 
inviting an aspect to ambitious and covetous natures as the priesthood. Then 
came a violent revolution. The abolition of the monasteries deprived the 
church at once of the greater part of her wealth, and of her predominance in 
the upper house of parliament. There was no longer an abbot of Glaston- 
bury or an abbot of Reading seated among the peers, and possessed of rev- 
enues equal to those of a powerful earl. The pnncely splendour of WUliam 
of Wykeham and of William of Waynfiete had disappeared. The scarlet hat 
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of the cardinal, the silver cross of the legate were no more. The clergy had 
also lost the ascendency which is the natural reward of superior mental cul- 
tivation. Once the circumstance that a man could read had raised a presump- 
tion that he was in orders. But, in an age which produced such laymen as 
William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Roger i^cham and Thomas Smith, Walter 
Mildmay and Francis Walsingham, there was no reason for calling away pre- 
lates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, to superintend the finances, or 
to administer justice. The spiritual character not only ceased to be a quali- 
fication for high civil oflBce, but began to be regarded as a disqualification. 
Those worldly motives, therefore, which had formerly induced so many able, 
aspiring, and high born youths to assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to 
operate. Not one parish in two hundred then afforded what a man of family 
considered as a maintenance. 

There were still indeed prizes in the church: but they were few; and even 
the highest were mean, when compared with the glory which had once sur- 
rounded the princes of the hierarchy. Thus the sacerdotal office lost its 
attraction for the higher classes. During the century which followed the 
accession of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent took orders. 
At the close of the reign of Charles 11. two sons of peers were bishops; four 
or five sons of peers were priests, ana held valuable preferment: but these 
rare exceptions did not take away the reproach which lay on the body. The 
dergy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, for* 
one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial servants. A 
large proportion of those divines who had no benefices, or whose benefices 
were too small to afford a comfortable revenue, lived in the houses of laymen. 
It had long been evident that this practice tended to degrade the priestly 
character. Laud had exerted himself to effect a change; and Charles I had 
repeatedly issued positive orders that none but men of high rank should pre- 
sume to keep domestic chaplains. But these injunctions had become odso- 
lete. 

Indeed, during the domination of the Puritans, many of the ejected min- 
isters of the Church of England could obtain bread and shelter only by attach- 
ing themselves to the households of royalist gentlemen: and the habits which 
had been formed in those times of trouble continued long after the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy and Episcopacy. In the mansions of men of liberal 
sentiments and cultivated understandmgs, the chaplain was doubtless treated 
with urbanity and kindness. His conversation, nis literary assistance, his 
spiritual advice, were considered as an ample return for his food, his lodging, 
and his stipend. But this was not the general feeling of the country gentle- 
men. The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought that it belonged to his 
dignity to have grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full 
canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity with economy. A young Levite 
—such was the phrase then in use — might be had for his board, a small 
garret, and ten pounds a year, and might not only perform his own profes- 
sional functions, might not only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, 
might not only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, and in rainy weather 
for shovelboard, but might also save the expense of a gardener or of a groom. 
Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he curried 
the coach horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He walked ten miles with 
a memge or a parcel. He was permitted to dine with the family; but he 
was expected to content himself with the plainest fare. He might fill him- 
self with the corned beef and the carrots : but, as soon as the tarte and cheese- 
cake made their appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till he 
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was summoned to return thanks for the repast, from a great part of which he 


had been excluded. ... a- 

Perhaps, after some years of service, he was presented to a living sum- 
cient to support him; but he often found it necessary to purchase his pre- 
ferment by a species of simony, which furnished an inexhaustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers, With his cure he was 
expected to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily been in the patron’s service; 
and it was well if she was not suspected of standing too high in the patron s 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial connections which the clergy- 
men of that age were in the habit of forming is the most certain indication 
of the place which the order held in the social system. An Oxonian, writing 
a few months after the death of Charles II, complained bitterly imt omy_ that 
the country attorney and country apothecary looked down with dusdain on 
the country clergyman but that one of the lessons most earnestly inculcated 
on every girl of honourable family was to give no encouragement to a lover 
in orders, and that, if any young lady forgot this precept, she was almost as 
much disgraced as by an illicit amour. Clarendon, who assuredly bore no 
ill will to the church, mentions it as a sign of the confusion of ranks which 
the great rebellion had produced that some damsels of noble families had 

bestowed themselves on divines. 

A waiting woman was generally considered as the most suitable helpmate 
for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the church, had given what 
seemeef to be a formal sanction to this prejudice, by issuing speoial orders 
that no clergyman should presume to marry a servant girl without the con- 
sent of the master or mistress. During several generations accordingly the 
relation between priests and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest; nor 
would it be easy to find, in the comedy of the seventeeth century, a single 
instance of a clergyman who wins a spouse above ihe rank of a cook, Even 
so late as the time of George II, the keenest of all observers of life and man- 
ners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great household, the chaplain waa 
the resource of a lady’s maid whose character had been blown upon, and 
who was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the steward. 

In general the divine who quitted hia chaplainship for a benefice and a 
wife found that he had only exchanged one class of vexations for another. 
Not one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfort- 
ably, As children multiplied and grew, the household of the priest became 
more and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly m the 
thatch of his parsonage and in his single cassock. Often it was only by toil- 
ing on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dungcarts, that he coi^d 
obtain daily bread; nor did hia utmost exertions always prevent the baiMa 
from taking his concordance and his inkstand in execution. It was a white 
day on which he was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, and regaM 
by the servants with cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like 
the children of the neighbouring peasantry. His boys fol owed the plough; 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found impo^ible; for the advow- 
son of his living would hardly have sold for a sum sumcient to purchase a 
good theologioEd library; and he might be considered as unusually lucky if 
he had ten or twelve dogeared volumes among the pots and pans on nia 
shelves, Even a keen and strong intellect might be expected to rust in so 


unfavourable a situation. ^ ^ v u u 

Assuredly there was at that time no lack in the English church of mmis 

ters distinguished by abilities and learning. But it is to be obs^ed that 
these ministers were not scattered among the rural population. Ihey were 
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brought together at a few places where the means of acquiring knowledge 
were abundant, and where the opportunities of vigorous intellectual exercise 
were frequent. At such places were to be found divines qualified by parts, 
by eloquence, by wide knowledge of literature, of science, and of life, to 
defend their church victoriously against heretics and sceptics, to command 
the attention of frivolous and worldly congregations, to guide the delibera- 
tions of senates, and to make religion respectable, even in the most dissolute 
of courts. Some laboured to fathom the abysses of metaphysical theology; 
some were deeply versed in biblical criticism; and some threw light on the 
darkest parts of ecclesiastical history. Some proved themselves consummate 
masters of logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such assiduity and success 
that their discourses are still justly valued as models of style. These emi- 
nent men were to be found, with scarce a single exception, at the universities, 
at the great cathedrals, or in the capital. ^ 

Thus the Anglican priesthood was divided into two sections, which, in 
requirements, in manners, and in social position, differed widely from each 
other. One section, trained for cities and courts, comprised men familiar 
with all ancient and modern learning; men able to encounter Hobbes or 
Bossuet at all the weapons of controversy; men who could, in their sermons, 
set forth the majesty and beauty of Christianity with such justness of thought 
^d such energy of language that the indolent Charles roused himself to 
listen, and the fastidious Buckingham forgot to sneer; men whose address, 
politeness, and knowledge of the world qualified them to manage the con- 
sciences of the wealthy and noble; men with whom Halifax loved to discmss 
the interests of empires, and from whom Dryden was not ashamed to own 
that he had learned to write. 


The other section was destined to ruder and humbler service. It was 
dispersed over the country, and consisted chiefly of persons not at all wealth- 
ier, and not much more refined, than small farmers or upper servants. Yet 
It was m these rustic priests, who derived but a scanty subsistence from their 
tithe sheaves and tithe pigs, and who had not the smallest chance of ever 
attaining high professional honours, that the professional spirit was strong- 
those divines who were the boast of the universities and the 
ddight of the capital, and who had attained, or might reasonably expect to 
attain, (mulence and lordly rank, a party, respectable in numbers, and more 
resp^table m character, leaned towards constitutional principles of govern- 
ment, lived on friendly terms with Presbyterians. Independents, and Baptists, 
would gladly have seen a full toleration granted to all Protestant sects, and 
would even have consented to make alterations in the liturgy, for the pur- 
pose of conciliating honest and candid non-conformists. But such latitu- 
dmananism _waa held m horror by the country parson. He was, indeed, 
prouder ^ his ragged gown than his superiors of their lawn and of their scarlet 
hoods. The very consciousness that there was little in his worldly circum- 
stances to distinguish him from the villagers to whom he preached led him to 
hold immoderately high the dignity of that sacerdotal office which was his 
to reverence. Having lived in seclusion, and having liad little 

fi! by reading or conversation, he lield 

doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, of passive obedi- 

absurdity. Having been long 
hafff against the neighbouring dissenters, he too often 

which he had done them, and /ound no fault 
kw^ the Conventicle Act, except that those odious 

laws had not a sharper edge. Whatever influence his office gave him was 
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exerted with passionate zeal on the tory side; and that influence was 
immense. 

It would be a great error to imagine, because the country rector was in 
general not regarded as a gentleman, because he could not dare to aspire to 
the hand of one of the young ladies at the manor house, because he was not 
asked into the parlours of the great^but -was left to drink and smoke with 
grooms and butlers, that the power of the clerical body was smaller than at 
present. The influence of a class is by no means proportioned to the con- 
sideration which the members of that class enjoy in their indiyidual capacity. 
A cardinal is a much more exalted personage than a begging friar: but it 
would be a grievous mistake to suppose that the college of cardinals has exer- 
cised a greater dominion over the public mind of Europe than the order of 
Saint Francis. In Ireland, at present, a peer holds a far higher station in 
society than a Homan Catholic priest: yet there are in Munster and Con- 
naught few counties where a combination of priests would not carry an elec- 
tion against a combination of peers. In the seventeenth century the pulpit 
was to a large portion of the population what the periodical press now is. 
Scarcely any of the clowns who came to the parish church ever saw a gazette 
or a political pamphlet. Ill informed as their spiritual pastor might be, he 
was yet better informed than themselves: he had every week an opportunity 
of haranguing them; and his harangues were never answered. At every 
important conjuncture, invectives against the whigs and exhortations to 
obey the Lord's annointed resounded at once from many thousands of pul- 
pits; and the effect was formidable indeed. Of all the causes which, after 
the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, produced the violent reaction against 
the exclusionists, the most potent seems to have been the oratory of the 
country clergy. 

The power which the country gentlemen and the country clergymen 
exercised in the rural districts was in some measure counterbalanced by the 
power of the yeomanry, an eminently manly and truehearted race. Tlie 
petty proprietors who cultivated their own fields with their own hands, and 
enjoyed a modest competence, without affecting to have scutcheons and 
crests, or aspiring to sit on the bench of justice, then formed a much more 
important part of the nation than at present. If we may trust the best 
statistical writers of that age, not less than a hundred and sixty thousand 
proprietors, who with their families must have made up more than a seventh 
of the whole population, derived their subsistence from little freehold estates. 
The average income of these small landholders, an income made up of rent, 
profit, and wages, was estimated at between sixty and seventy pounds a year. 
It was computed that the number of persons who tilled their own land was 
greater tlian the number of those who farmed the land of others. A large 
portion of the yeomanry had, from the time of the Reformation, leaned 
towards Puritanism, had, in the civil war, taken the side of the parliament, 
had, after the Restoration, persisted in hearing Presbyterian and Independ- 
ent preachers, had, at elections, strenuously su^orted the exclusionists, and 
had continued, even after the discovery of the Rye House Plot and the pro- 
scription of the whig leaders, to regard popery and arbitrary power with 
unmitigated hostility. 


GROWTH OF THE TOWNS 


Great as has been the change in the rural life of England since the Revo- 
lution, the change which has come to pass in the cities is still more amazing 
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In the reign of Charles II no provincial town in the kingdom contained 
thirty thousand inhabitants; and only four provincial towns contained so 
many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

Next to the capital, but next at an immense distance, stood Bristol, then 
the first English seaport, and Norwich, then the first English manufacturing 
town. Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after the Restoration, was 
struck by the splendour of the city. But his standard was not high; for he 
noted down as a wonder the circumstance that, in Bristol, a man might look 
round him and see nothing but houses. It seems that, in no other place 
with which he w^as acquainted, except London, did the buildings completely 
shut out the woods and fields. Large as Bristol might then appear, it oc- 
cupied but a very small portion of the area on which it now stands. A 
few churches of eminent beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built 
upon vaults of no great solidity. If a coach or a cart entered those alleys, 
there was danger that it would be wedged between the houses, and danger 
^so that it would break in the cellars. Goods were therefore conveyed 
about the town almost exclusively in trucks drawn by dogs; and the richest 
inhabitants exhibited their wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but by 
walking tlie streets with trains of servants in rich liveries, and by keeping 
tables loaded with good cheer. The pomp of the christenings and burials 
far exceeded what was seen at any other place in England. 

The hospitality of the city was widely renowned, and especially the colla- * 
tions with which the sugar refiners regaled their visitors. The repast. was 
dressed in the furnace, and was accompanied by a rich brewage made of the 
best Spanish wine, and celebrated over the whole kingdom as Bristol milk. 
This luxury was supported by a thriving trade with the North American 
plantations and with the West Indies. The passion for colonial traffic was 
so strong that there was scarce a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not 
a venture on board of some ship bound for Virginia or the Antilles. Some of 
these ventures indeed were not of the most honourable kind. There was, in 
the transatlantic possessions of the crown a great demand for labour; and 
this demand was partly supplied by a system of crimping and kidnapping at 
the principal English seaports. Nowhere was this system found in such 
active and extensive operation as at Bristol. Even the first magistrates of 
that city were not ashamed to enrich themselves by so odious a commerce. 
The number of houses appears, from the returns of the hearth money, to have 
been, in the year 1685, just five thousand three hundred. We can hardly 
suppose the number of persona in a house to Have been greater than in the 
city of London; and in the city of London we learn from the beat authority 
that there were then fifty-five persons to ten houses. The population of 
Bristol must therefore have been about twenty-nine thousand souls. 

The population of London was more than seventeen times the population 
of Bristol. It may be doubted whether any other instance can be men- 
tioned of a great kingdom in which the first city ',vas more than seventeen 
times as large as the second. There is reason to believe that, in 1685, Lon- 
don had been, during about half a century, the most populous capital in 
Europe. The inhabitants were probably little more than half a million. 
London had in the world only one commercial rival, the mighty and opulent 
Amsterdam. English writers boasted of the forest of masts and yardarms 
which covered the river from the bridge to the Tower, and of the stupendous 
sums which were collected at the custom house in Thames street. The cus- 
toms of London amounted, in 1685, to about £330,000 a year. 

Whoever examines the maps of London which published towards 
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the close of the reign of Charles II will see that only the nucleus of the present 
capital then existed. The town did not, as now, fade by imperceptible degrees 
into the country. JMo long avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and labur- 
nums, extended from the great centre of wealth and civilisation almost to 
the boundaries of Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent and Surrey. In 
the east, no part of the immense line of warehouses and artificial lakes which 
now spreads from the Tower to Blackwall had even been projected. On the 
west, scarcely one of those stately piles of building which are inhabited by 
the noble and wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled 
by more than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet country village with 
about a thousand inhabitants. On the north cattle fed, and sportsmen 
wandered with dogs and guns over the site of the borough of Marylebone, 
and over far the greater part of the space now covered by the boroughs of 
Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a solitude; and 
poets loved to contrast its silence and repose with the din and turmoil of the 
monster London, On the south the capital is now connected with its sub- 
urb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and solidity to the noblest 
works of the CiEsars. In 1685 a single Ime of irregular arches, overhung by 
piles of mean and crazy houses, and garnished, mter a fashion worthy of 
the naked barbarians of Dahomey, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded 
the navigation of the river. 


The City 

Of the metropolis, the City, properly so called, was the most important 
division. At the time of the Restoration it had been built, for the most part, 
of wood and plaster; the few bricks that were used were ill baked; the booths 
where goods were exposed to sale projected far into the streets, and were 
overhung by the upper stories. A few specimens of this architecture may 
still be seen in those districts which were not reached by the great fire. 
That fire had, in a few days, covered a space of little less than a square mile 
with the ruins of eighty-nine churches and of thirteen thousand houses. But 
the City had risen again with a celerity which had excited the admiration of 
neighbouring countries. Unfortunately, the old lines of the streets had been 
to a great extent preserved; and those lines, originally traced in an age when 
even princesses performed their journeys on horseback, were often too nar- 
row to allow wheeled carriages to pass each other with ease, and were there- 
fore ill adapted for the residence of wealthy persons in an age when a coach 
and six was a fashionable luxury. The style of building was, however, far 
superior to that of the City which had perished. The ordinary material was 
brick, of much better quality than had formerly been used. On the sites of 
the ancient parish churches had arisen a multitude of new domes, towers, 
and spires which bore the mark of the fertile genius of Wren. In every place 
save one the traces of the great devastation had been completely effaced. 
But the crowds of workmen, the scaffolds and the masses of hewn stone were 
still to be seen whjre the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly rising on 
the ruins of the old cathedral of St. Paul. 

In the seventeenth century the City was the merchant’s residence, Those 
mansions of the great old burghers which still exist have been turned into 
counting houses and warehouses: but it is evident that they were originally 
not inferior in magnificence to the dwellings which were then inhabited by 
the nobility. They sometimes stand in retired and gloomy courts, and are 
accessible only by inconvenient passages: but their dimensions are ample, 
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and their aspect stately. The entrances are decorated with richly carved 
pillars and canopies. The staircases and landing places are not wanting in 
grandeur. The floors are sometimes of wood, tessellated after the fashion of 
France. The palace of Sir Robert Clavtan, in the Old Jewry, contained a 
superb banqueting room wainscotted with cedar, and adorned with battles 
of gods and giants in fresco. Sir Dudley North expended £4,000, a sum 
which would then have been important to a duke, on the rich furniture of his 
reception rooms in Basinghall street. In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 
the heads of the great firms lived splendidly and hospitably. To their dwell- 
ing place they were bound by the strongest ties of interest and affection. 
There they had passed their youth, had made their friendships, had courted 
their wives, had seen their children grow up, had laid the remains of their 
parents in the earth, and expected that their own remains would be laid. 
That intense patriotism which is peculiar to the members of societies con- 
gregated within a narrow space was, in such circumstances, strongly devel- 
ops. London was, to the Londoner, what Athens was to the Athenian of 
the age of Pericles, what Florence wels to the Florentine of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city, punctilious about 
her claims to respect, ambitious of her offices, and zealous for her franchises. 

The magnificence displayed by the first civic magistrate was almost regal. 
The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually admired by the crowd, was 
not yet a part of his state. On great occasions he appeared on honseback; 
attended by a long cavalcade inferior in magnificence only to that which, 
before a coronation, escorted the sovereign from the Tower to Westminister, 
The lord mayor was never seen in public without his rich robe, his hood of 
black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great attendance of harbingers 
and guards. Nor did the world find anything ludicrous in the pomp which 
constantly surrounded him. For it was not more than proportioned to the 
place which, as wielding the strength and representing the dignity of the 
city of London, he was entitled to occupy in the state. That city, being 
then not only without equal in the country, but without second, haci, during 
five and forty years, exercised almost as great an influence on the politics of 
England as Paris has, in our own time, exercised on the politics of France. 
In intelligence London was greatly in advance of every other part of the 
kingdom. A government, supported and trusted by London, could in a day 
obtain such pecuniary means as it would have taken months to collect from 
the rest of the island. 

Nor were the military resources of the capital to be despised. The power 
which the lord lieutenants exercised in other parts of the kingdom was in 
London entr^ted to a commission of eminent citizens. Under the orders 
of this commission were twelve regiments of foot and two regiments of horse. 
An army of drapers’ apnrenticea and journeymen tailors, with common coun- 
cilmen for captains and aldermen for colonels, might not indeed have been 
able to stand its ground against regular troops; but there were then very 
few regular troops in the kingdom. A town, therefore, which could send 
forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty thousand men, abounding in natural cour- 
age, provided with tolerable weapons, and not altogether untinctured with 
martial discipline, could not but be a valuable ally and a formidable enemy. 
It was not forgotten that Hampden and Pym had been protected from law- 
less tyranny by the London trainbands; that, in the great crisis of the civil 
war, the London trainbands had inarched to raise the siege of Gloucester; or 
that, m the movement against the military tyrants which followed the down- 
fall of Richard Cromwell, the London trainbands had borne a signal part. 
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In truth, it is no exaggeraton to say that, but for the hostility of the City, 
Charles I would never have been vanquished, and that, without the help of 
the City, Charles II could scarcely have been restored. 

These considerations may sen^e to explain why, in spite of that attraction 
which had, during a lon§ course of years, gradually drawn the aristocracy 
westward, a few men of high rank had continued, till a very recent period, to 
dwell in the vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guildhall. Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham, while engaged in bitter and unscrupulous opposition to the 
government, had thought that they could nowhere carry on their intrigues 
so conveniently or so securely as under the protection of the City magistrates 
and the City militia. Shaftesbury had therefore lived in Aldersgate street, 
at a house which may still easily be known by pilasters and wreaths, the 
graceful work of Inigo Jones. Buckingham had ordered his mansion near 
Charing Cross, once the abode of the archbishops of York, to be pulled 
down; and, while streets and alleys which are still named after him were 
rising on that site, chose to reside in Dowgate. These, however, were rare 
exceptions. Almost all the noble families of England had long migrated 
beyond the walls. 


Condition of the Streets 

We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any of the streets and 
squares then bore the same aspect as at present. The great majority of the 
houses, indeed, have, since that time, been wholly, or in great part, rebuilt. 
If the most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed before us, such as 
they then were, we should be disgusted by their squalid appearance, and 
poisoned by their noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy and 
noisy market was held close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit women 
screamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks and rotten apples accumulated in 
heaps at the thresholds of the countess of Berkshire and of the bishop of 
Durham. 

The centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space where the rabble 
congregated every evening, within a few yards of Cardigan House and Win- 
chester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and to set 
dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in every part of the area. Horses were 
exercised there. The beggars were as noisy and importunate as in the worst 
governed cities of the continent. A Lincoln’s Inn mmnper was a proverb. 
The whole fraternity knew the arms and liveries of every charitably disposed 
grandee in the neighbourhood,, and, as soon as his lordship’s coach and six 
appeared, came hopping and crawling in crowds to persecute him. These 
disorders lasted, in spite of many accidents, and of some legal proceedings, 
till, in the reign of George II, Sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls, was knocked 
down and nearly killed in the middle of the square. Then at length palisades 
were set up, and a pleasant garden laid out. 

St. James’ square was a receptacle for all the offal and cinders, for all the 
dead cats and dead dogs of Westminster. At one time a cudgel player kept 
the ring there. At another time an impudent squatter settled himself there, 
and built a shed for rubbish under the windows of the gilded saloons in which 
the first magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Ormondes, Kents, and Pembrokes, 
gave banquets and balls. It was not till these nuisances had lasted through 
a whole generation, and till much had been written about them, that the 
inhabitants applied to parliament for permission to put up rails, and to plant 
trees. 


H. W. -- VOt. XX. 2 
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When such was the state of the region inhabited by the most luxurious 
portion of society, we may easily believe that the great body of the population 
suffered what would now be considered as insupportable grievanora. The 
pavement was detestable; all foreigners cried shame upon it. The drainaae 
was so bad that in rainy weather the gutters soon became torrents Several 
facetious poets have commemorated the fury with which these black rivulets 
roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate Hill, bearing to Fleet Ditch a vast tribute 
of animal and vegetable filth from the stalls of butchers and greengrocers 
This flood was profusely thrown to right and left by coaches and carts To 
keep as far from the carriage road as possible was therefore the wish of everv 
pedestrian. 'Hie mild and timid gave the wall. The bold and athletic took 
It. If two roisterera met, they cocked their hats in each other’s faces, and 
pushed each other about till the weaker was shoved towards the t-pniini jf hg 
was a mere bully he sneaked off, muttering that he should find a time If 
he was pugnacious, the encounter probably ended in a duel behind Montague 


The ho^s were not numbered. There would indeed have been little 
advant^e in nmbenng them; for of the coachmen, chairmen, porters, and 
errand boys of London, a very ^all proportion could read. It was necessarv 
to use marks which the most ignorant could understand. The shops were 
therefore distm^ished W painted signs, which gave a gay and grotesque 
aspect to the streets. The walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lav 
through an endleM succession of saracens’ heads, royal oaks, blue bears, and 

golden lambs, whieh disappeared when they were no longer required for the 
direction of the common people. h u* wie 

When the evening closed m, the diflficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious mdeed. The garret windows were opened and pails 
were emptied, wth little regard to those who were passing below. Falls 

orthf^i^n p/rif of constant occurrence. For, till the last year 
the reign of Charles II, rnost of the streets were left in profound darkness 

‘ V trade with impunity: yet they were hardly 
so terrible to p^ceable citizens as another class of ruffians. It was a favourite 
^UMment of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger by night about the town 

™^dows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering rude 
caresses to pretty women. v**o*u*6 luue 


Lighting of London 

It ought to 1 m noticed that, in the last year of the reiKn of Charles TT heirnn 

S to KSeft ttW“ Srhips JcideTsS 

meato fame revolutions of much 

peater lame. An ingenious projector, named Eaward Heminir obtained 

S^oSttflvMif pfr Michaelmas to^ Lady dS, 

v^r roSid fm™ poso.who now see the capital aU the 

which hlazing OTth a splendour compared with 

may herLM^ile . ?*®"heffii would have looked pale, 

may pernaps smue to think of Hemmg's lanterns, wh ch dimm^rc^d 

Mplauded aX^^ollv fttw& ™ enthusiastically 
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boasted inventions of Archimedes, when compared with the achievement of 
the man who had turned the nocturnal sha des into noonday? In spite of 
these eloquent eulopes the cause of darkness was not left undefended. There 
were fools in that age who opposed the introduction of what was called the 
new light as strenuously as fools in a later age opposed the introduction of 
vaccination and railroads, as strenuously as the fools of an age anterior to the 
dawn of history doubtless opposed the introduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical writing. Many years after the date of Heming’s patent there 
were extensive districts in which no lamp was seen. 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, must have been the state of 
the quarters of London which were peopled by the outcasts of society. Among 
those quarters one had attained a scandalous pre-eminence. On the con- 
fines of the City and the Temple had been founded, in the thirteenth century, 
a house of Carmelite friars, distinguished by their white hoods. The precinct 
of this house had, before the Reformation, been a sanctuary for criminals, and 
still retained the privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. Insolvents con- 
sequently were to be found in every dw^elling, from cellar to garret. Of these 
a large proportion were knaves and libertines, and were followed to their 
asylum by women more abandoned than themselves. ^ The civil power w^as 
unable to keep order in a district swarming with such inhabitants; and thus 
Whitefriars became the favourite resort of all who wished to be emancipated 
from the restraints of the law. Though the immunities legally belonging to 
the place extended only to cases of debt, cheats, false witnesses, forgers, and 
highwaymen found refuge there. For amidst a rabble so desperate no peace 
officer’s life was in safety. At the cry of '^Eescuel” bullies with swords and 
cudgels, and termagant hags with spits and broomsticks poured, forth by 
hundreds; and the intruder was fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet 
street, hustled, stripped, and pumped upon. Even the warrant of the chief 
justice of England could not be executed without the help of a company of 
musketeers. Such relics of the barbarism of the darkest ages were to be found 
within a short walk of the chambers where Somers was studying history and 
law, of the chapel where Tillotson was preaching, of the coffee-house where 
Dry den was passing judgment on poems and plays, and of the hall where the 
Royal Society was examming the astronomical system of Isaac Newton. 

DIFHCULTY OF TEAVELLING 

The chief cause which made the fusion of the different elements of society 
so imperfect was the extreme difficulty which our ancestors found in. passing 
from place to place. Of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing press 
alone excepted, those inventions which abridge distance have done most for 
the civilisation of our species. Every improvement of the means of locomo- 
tion benefits mankind morally and intellectually as well as materially, and 
not only facilitates the interchange of the various productions of nature and 
art, but tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to bind 
together all the branches of the great human family. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the inhabitants of London were, for almost every practical purpose, 
farther from Reading than they now are from Edinburgh, and farther from 
Edinburgh than they are now from Vienna. 

The subjects of Charles II were not, it is true, quite unacquainted with 
that principle which has, in our own time, produced an unprecedented revo- 
lution in human affairs, which has enabled navies to advance in the face of 
wind and tide, and battalions, attended by 8.11 their baggage and artillery, to 
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Stage Coaches 

Public carriages bad recently been much improYed During the years 
■which immediately followed the Restoration^ a diligence ran between London 
and Oxford in two days. The passengers slept at Beaconsfield. At length, 
in the spring of 1669, a great and daring innovation was attempted. It was 
announced Biat a vehicle, described as the flying coach, would perform the 
whole journey between sunrise and sunset. This spirited undertaking was 
solemnly considered and sanctioned by the heads of the university, and 
appears to have excited the same sort of interest which is excited in our own 
tune by the opening of a new railway. The vice-chancellor, by a notice 
affixed in all public paces, prescribed the hour and place of departure. The 
success of the experiment was complete. At six in the morning the carriage 
began to move from before the ancient front of All Souls college ; and at seven 
in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who had run the first risk were 
safely deposited at their iim in London. The emulation of the sister univer- 
sity was moved ; and soon a diligence was set up which in one day carried 
passengers from Cambridge to the capital. At the close of the reign of Charles 
ll, flying carriages ran thrice a week from London to the chief towns. But no 
stage coach, indeed no stage wagon, appears to have proceeded further north 
than York, or further west than Exeter. The ordinary day’s journey of a 
flying coach was about fifty miles in the summer ; but in winter, when the 
ways were bad and the nights long, little more than thirty. The Chester 
coach, the York coach, and the Exeter coach generally reached London in 
four days during the fine season, but at Christmas not till the sixth day. 
The passengers, six in number, were all seated in the carriage. For accidents 
were so frequent that it would have been most perilous to mount the roof. 
The ordinary fare was about twopence halfpenny a mile in summer, and some- 
what more in winter. 

This mode of travelling seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed 
alarmingly rapid. In a -work published a few months before the death of 
Charles II, the flying coaches are extolled as far superior to any similar vehicles 
ever known in the world. Their velocity is the subject of special commenda- 
tion, and is triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the continental 
posts. But with boasts like these was mingled the sound of complaint and 
invective. The interests of large classes had been unfavourably affected by 
the establishment of the new mligences i and, as usual, many persons were, 
fpm mere stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to clamour against the innova- 
tion, simply because it was an innovation. It was vehemently argued that 
this mode of conveyance would be fatal to the breed of horses and to the noble 
art of horsemanship ; that the Thames, which had long been an important 
nursery of seamen, would cease to be the chief thoroughfare from London up 
to Windsor and down to Gravesend ; that saddlers and spurriers would he 
ruined by hundreds ; that numerous inns, at which mounted travellers had 
been in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, and would no longer pay 
any rent ; that the new carriages were too hot in summer and too cola in 
winter; that the passengers were grievously annoyed by invalids and crying 
children ; that the coach sometimes reached the inn so late that it was impos- 
sible to get supper and sometimes started so early that it was impossible 
to get breakfast. On these grounds it was gravely recommended that no 
public carriage should be permitted to have more than four horses, to start 
oftener than once a "week,^ or to go more than thirty miles a day. It was 
Loped that, if this regulation were adopted, all except the sick ana the lame 
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would return to the old mode of travelling. Petitions embodying such opin- 
ions as these were presented to the king in council from several companies of 
the city of London, from several provincial towns, and from the justices of 
several counties. We smile at these things. It is not impossible that our 
descendants, when they read the history of the opposition offered by cupidity 
and prejudice to the improvements of the nineteenth century, may smile in 
their turn. 


Highwaymen 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey was performed, the travel- 
lers, unless they were numerous and well armed, ran considerable risk of being 
stopped and plundered. The mounted highwayman, a marauder known to 
our generation only from books, was to be found on every main road. The 
waste tracts which lay on the great routes near London were especially 
haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow heath, on the great Western 
road, and Finchley common, on the ^eat Northern road, were perhaps the 
most celebrated of these spots. The Cambridge scholars trembled when they 
approached Epping Forest, even in broad daylight. Seamen who had just 
been paid off at Chatham were often compelled to deliver their purses on Gads- 
hill, celebrated near a hundred years earlier by the greatest of poets as the 
scene of the depredations of Poins and Falstaff. The public authorities seem 
to have been often at a loss how to deal with the plunderers. At one time it 
was announced in the Gazette that several persons, who were strongly sus- 
pected of being highwaymen, but against whom there was not sufficient evi- 
dence, would be paraded at Newgate in riding dresses: their horses would also 
be shown: and all gentlemen who had been robbed -were invited to inspect this 
singular exhibition. On another occasion a pardon was publicly offered to a 
robber if he would give up some rough diamonds, of immense value, which 
he had taken when he stopped the Harwich mail. A short time after appeared 
another proclamation, warning the innkeepers that the eye of the government 
was upon them. Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, enabled banditti 
to infest the roads with impunity. That these suspicions were not without 
foundation, is proved by the dying speeches of some penitent robbers of that 
age, who appear to have received from the innkeepers services much resemb- 
ling those which Farquhar^s Boniface rendered to Gibbet. 

It was necessary to the success and even to the safety of the highwayman 
that he should be a bold and skilful rider, and that his manners and appear- 
ance should be such as suited the master of a fine horse. He therefore held an 
aristocratical position in the community of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted with men of quality on the race 
ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good family and education. 
A romantic interest there attached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names 
of freebooters of this class. The vulgar eagerly drank in tales of their ferocity 
and audacity, of their occasional acts of generosity and good nature, of their 
amours, of their miraculous escapes, of their desperate struggles, and of their 
manly bearing at the bar and in the cart. Thus it was related of William 
Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that he levied a quarterly tribute on 
all the northern drovers, and, in return, not only spared them himself, but 
protected them against all other thieves; that he demanded purses in the 
most courteous manner; that he gave largely to the poor what he had taken 
from the rich; that his life was once spared by the royal clemency, but that he 
again tempted his fate, and at length died, in 1685, on the gallows of York. 
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It was related how Claude Duval, the French page of the duke of Rich- 
mond, took to the road, became captain of a formidable gang, and had the 
honour to be named first in a royal proclamation against notorious offenders; 
how at the head of his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, in which there was a 
booty of £400; how he took only one hundred, and suffered the fair owner to 
ransom the rest by dancing a coran to with him on the heath ; how his vivacious 
gallantry stole away the hearts of all women; how his dexterity at sword and 
pistol made him a terror to all men; how, at length, in the year 1670, he was 
seized when overcome by wine; how dames of high rank visited him in prison, 
and with team mterceded for his life; how the king would have granted a 
pardon, but for the interference of Judge Morton, the terror of highwaymen, 
who threatened to resign his ofiice unless the law were carried into full effect; 
and how, after the execution, the corpse lay in state with all the pomp of 
scutcheons, wax lights, black hangings and mutes, till the same cruel judge, 
who had intercepted the mercy of the crown, sent officers to disturb the 
obsequies. In these anecdotes there is doubtless a large mixture of fable; 
but mey are not on that account unworthy of being recorded; for it is both 
an authentic and an important fact that such tales, whether false or true, 
were heard by our ancestors with eagerness and faith. 


Inns 

All the various dangers by which the traveller was beset were greatly 
increased by darkness. He was therefore commonly desirous of having the 
shelter of a roof during the night ; and such shelter it was not difficult to obtain. 
From a very early period the inns of England had been renowned. Our first 
great poet had described the excellent accommodation which they afforded to 
the pilgrliiio uf i/lit; fouiteeutu century. Niue and twenty persons, with their 
horses, found room in the wide chambers and stables of the Tabard in South- 
wark. The food was of the best, and the wines such as drew the company on 
to drink largely. Two hundred years later, under the reim of Elizabeth, 
William Harrison gave a lively description of the plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries. The Continent of Europe, he said, could show nothing like 
them. There were some in which two or three hundred people, with their 
horses, could without difficulty be lodged and fed. The bedding, the tapestry, 
above aU the abundance of clean and fine linen was matter of wonder. Valu- 
able plate was often set on the tables. Nay, there were signs which had cost 
thirty or forty pounds. 

In the seventeenth century England abounded with excellent inns of every 
rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small village, lighted on a public house 
such as Walton has described, where the brick floor was swept clean, where 
the walls were stuck round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, 
md where a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trout fresh from the 
neighbouring brook, were to be procured at small charge. At the larger 
houses of entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk, choice cookery, 
and claret equal to the tet which was drunk in London. The innkeepers too, 
it was said, were not like other innkeepers. On the Continent the landlord 
was the tyrant of those who crossed the threshold. In England he was a ser- 
vant. Never was an Englishman more at home than when he took his ease 
in his inn. Even men of fortune, who might in their own mansions have 
enjoyed every luxury, were often in the habit of passing their evenings in the 
parlour of some neighbouring house of public entertainment. They seem to 
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have thought that comfort and freedom could in no other idace lx? enloyed in 
equal perfection. This feeling continued during many generations to be a 
national peculiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished matter to 
our novelists and dramatists. Johnson declared that a tavern chair was the 
throne of human felicity; aiul Shenstone gently compLamed that no private 
roofj however friendly, gave the wanderer so rvarm a welcome as that which 
was to be found at an inn. 

POST office: xewspapees 

The mode in which correspondence was carried on between distant places 
may excite the scorn of the present generation; yet it was such as might have 
moved the admiration and eii^y of the polished nations of antiquity, or of the 
contemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil. A rude and imperfect establishment of 
posts for the conveyance of letters had been set up by Charles I, and had been 
swept away by the chdl war. Ihider the commonwealth the design was 
resumed. At the Restoration the proceeds of the ix)st office, after all ex- 
penses had been paid, were settled on the duke of York. On most lines of 
road the mails w^ent out and came in only on the alternate days. In Corn- 
wall, in the fens of Lincolnshire, and among the hills and lakes of Cumberland, 
letters were received only once a week. Durmg a royal progress a daily post 
was despatched from the capital to the place where the court sojourned. 
There was also daily communication between London and the Domis: and 
the same privilege was sometimes extended to Tunbridge Wells and Bath at 
the seasons when those places were crowded by the great. The bags were 
carried on horseback day and night at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

To facilitate correspondence between one part of London and another was 
not originally one of the objects of the post office. But, in the reign of Charles 
II, an enterprising citizen of London, William Dockwray, set up, at^ great 
expense a penny post, which dclivereil letters and parcels six or eiglit times a 
day in the busy and crowded streets near the Exchange, and four times a day 
in the outskirts of the capital. This improvement was, as usual, stnauiously 
resisted. The porters complained that their interests were attacked, and tore 
dowm the placards in which the scheme was amiouncecl to the public. The 
c.xcitcment ctiused by Godfrey’s tleath, and by the tliscovery of Coleman’s 
papers, was then at its height. A cry was therefore raisetl that the penny 
post was a popish contrivance. The great Doctor Oates, it was affirmetl, had 
liinted a suspicion that the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme, and 
that the bags, if examined, would be found full of treason. The utility of the 
enterprise was, however, so great and obvious that all opposition proved fruit- 
less. As soon as it became clear that the speculation would be lucrative, the 
duke of York complained of it as an infraction of his inoiiopoW, and the courts 
of law decitled iu his favour. 

No part of the load which the old mails carried out was more important 
than the new^ letters. In 1685 nothing like the London daily paper of our 
time existed, or could exist. Neither the necessary capital nor the necessary 
skill was to be fomid. Freedom too was wanting, a want as fatal as that of 
either capital or skill. The press was not indeed at that moment iimlfn' a 
general censorship. The licencing act, which had been passed soon aftcu' the 
Rest<.)ration, hatl expired in lt)79. Any j)erson might therefore print, at his 
own risk, a history, a sermon, or a poem, without the previous approbation of 
any public C)tiicor; but the judges were unanimously of o}nnion that this 
liberty did not extend to gazettes, and that, by the common law of England, 
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no TnAn not authorised by the crown, had a right to publish political news. 
While the whig party was still formidable, the government thought it expe- 
dient occasionally to connive at the violation of this rule. During the great 
battle of the Exclusion Bill, many newspapers were suffered to appear, the 
Protestant Intelligence, the Current Intelligence, the Donwstw InteUyence,J^Q 
True News, the London Mercury. None of these was Published often er than 
twice a week. None exceeded in size a single small leaf. The quantity of 
matter which one of them contained in a year was not more than is often 
found in two numbers of the Times. After the defeat of the wings it was no 
longer necessary for the king to be sparing in the use of that which all his 
i udges had pronounced to be his undoubted prerogative. At the close of his 
reign no ne'wspaper was suffered to appear without his allowance: and his 
allowance was given exclusively to the London Gazett^ 

The London Gazette came out only on Mondays and Thursdays. Ihe con- 
tents generally were a royal proclamation, two or throe tory addresses, notices 
of tw’D or three promotions, an account of a skirmish between the imperial 
troops and the janissaries on the Danube, a description of a highwayman, an 
announcement of a grand cockfight between two persons of honour, and an 
advertisement offering a reward for a strayed dog. The whole made up two 
pages of moderate size. Whatever was communicated respecting matters of 
the highest moment was communicated in the most meagre and formal style. 
Somctimss, ind66(ij wlisn the j^ovcrnnicnt w&s clisposcfl to^ ffr*itify the public 
curiosity respecting an important transaction, a broadside was put forth 
riving fuller details than could be found in the Gazette: but neither the Gazette 
dor my supplementary broadside printed by authority ever contained any 
mtelligence which it did not suit the purposes of the court to publish. The 
most important parliamentary debates, the most important state trials, 
recorded in our history, were passed over in profound silence. 

In the capital the coffee houses supplied in some measure the place of a 
joumnl. Thither the Londoners flocked, 9-S the Athcniiins of old flocked to 
the market place, to hear whether there was any news. Ihere men might 
learn how brutally a whig had been treated the day before in Westminster 
Hall, what horrible accounts the letters from Edinburgh gave of the torturing 
of covenanters, how grossly the navy board had cheated the crown m the 
victualling of the fleet, and what grave charges the lord privy seal had brought 
against the treasury in the matter of the hearth money. But people wiio 
lived at a distance from the great theatre of political contention could be kept 
regularly informed of what was passing there only by means of news-letters. 
To prepare such letters became a calling in London, as it now is among the 
natives of India. The news-writer rambled frorn coffee room to cofhi\ room, 
collecting reports, squeezed himself into the sessions house at the (.)1(1 Bailey 
if there was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps obtained admission to the gallery 
of Whitehall, and noticed how the king and duke looked In this way he 
gathered materials for weekly epistles destmed to enlighten some county 
town or some bench of rustic magistrates. _ , 

Such were the sources from which the inhabitants of the largest provincial 
cities, and the great body of the gentry and clergy, learned almost all that 
they knew of the history of their own time. We must suppose that at Cam- 
bridge there were as many persons curious to know what was passing in the 
world as at almost any place in the kingdom, out of London. Yet at Cam- 
bridge, during a great part of the reign of Charles II, the doctors of laws and 
the masters of arts W no regular supply of news except through the London 
Gazette. At length the services of one of the collectors of intelligence in the 
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capital were employed. That was a memorable day on which the first news- 
letter from London was laid on the table of the only coffee room in Cambridge. 


SCARCITY or BOOKS IN COUNTRY PLACES; FEMALE EDUCATION 

Literature which could be carried by the post bag then formed the greater 
part of the intellectual nutriment ruminated by the country divines and 
country justices. The difficulty and expense of conveying large packets from 
place to place was so great, that an extensive work was longer in making its 
way from Paternoster Row to Devonshire or Lancashire than it now is in 
I'eaching Kentucky. How scantily a rural parsonage was then furnished, 
even with books the most necessary to a theologian, has already been re- 
marked. Tlie houses of the gentry were not more plentiful!}" supplied. Few 
knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now perpetually be found in 
a servants^ hall, or in the back parlour of a small shopkeeper. An esquire 
passed among his neighbours for a great scholar, if Hydihras and Baker^s 
Chronicle, Tarlton^s Jests and the Seven Champions of Christendom, lay in his 
hall window among the fishing rods and fowling pieces. No circulating 
library, no book society then existed even in the capital: but in the capital 
those students who could not afford to purchase largely had a resource. The 
shops of the great booksellers, near St. Pauks churchyard, were crowded every 
day and all day long with readers; and a known customer was often permitted 
to carry a volume home. In the country there was no such accommodation; 
and every man was under the necessity of buying whatever he wished to read. 

As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, their literary stores gen- 
erally consisted of a prayer book and a receipt book. But in truth they lost 
little by living in rural seclusion. For, even in the highest ranks, and in those 
situations which afforded the greatest facilities for mental improvement, the 
English women of that generation were decidedly worse educated than they 
have been at any other time since the revival of learning. At an earlier period 
they had studied the masterpieces of ancient genius. La the present day they 
•seldom bestow much attention on the dead languages; but they are familiar 
with the tongue of Pascal and Moliere, with the tongue of Dante and Tasso, 
vnth. the tongue of Goethe and Schiller; nor is there any purer or more graceful 
English than that which accomplished women now speak and write. But, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, the culture of the female 
mind seems to have been almost entirely neglected. If a damsel had the least 
smattering of literature she was regarded as a prodigy. Ladies highly born, 
highly bred, and naturally quick witted, were unable to write a line in their 
mother ton^e without solecisms, and faults of spelling such as a charity girl 
would now be ashamed to commit. 

The explanation may easily be found. Extravagant licentiousness, the 
natural effect of extravagant austerity, was now the mode; and licentiousness 
had produced its ordinary effect, the moral and intellectual degradation of 
women. To their personal beauty, it was the fashion to pay rude and impu- 
dent homage. But the admiration and desire which they inspired were sel- 
dom mingled with respect, with affection, or with any chivalrous sentiment. 
The qualities which fit them to be companions, advisers, confidential friends, 
rather repelled than attracted the libertines of Whitehall. In that court a 
maid of honour, who dressed in such a manner as to do full justice to a -^hite 
bosom, who ogled significantly, who danced voluptuously, who excelled in 
pert repartee, who was not ashamed to romp with lords of the bedchamber 
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and captains of the ^lards, to sing sly verses vith sly expression, or to put on 
a page’s dress for a frolic, was more likely to be followed and admired, more 
likely to l'»e honoured with royal attentions, more likely to win a rich and 
noble husband than Jane Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would have been. In 
such circumstances the standard of female attainments was necessarily low; 
and it was more dangerous to be above that standard than to be beneath it! 
Extreme ignorance and frivolity were thought less unbecoming in a lady than 
the slightest tincture of pedantry. Of the loo celebrated women wiiose faces 
we still admire on the w^alls of Hampton Court, few indeed were iti the habit 
of reading anything more valuable than acrostics, lampoons, and translations 
of the Clelia and the Grand Cyrus. 


LITERARY ATTAINMENTS OF GENTLEST EN 

Tlie literary acquirements, even of the accomplished gentlemen of that 
generation, seem to have been somewhat less solid and profound than at an 
earlier or a later period. Greek learning, at least, did not flourish among us 
in the days of Charles II, as it had flourished before the civil war, or as it 
again flourished long after the Revolution. There were undoubtedly scholars 
to whom the whole Greek literature, from Homer to Phot ins, was familiar: 
but such scholars w’ere to be found almost exclusively among the clergy resi- 
dent at the universities, and even at the universities were few, and were not 
fully appreciated. At Cambridge it was not thought by any means necessary 
that a divine should be able to read the Gospels in the. original. Nor was the 
standard at Oxford higher. When, in the reign of William III, Christ church 
rose up as one man to tlefond the genuineness of the epistles of Phalaris, that 
great college, then considered as the first seat of philology in the kingdom, 
could not muster such a stock of Attic learning as is now possessfHl by several 
youtlis at every great public school It may easily be supposed that a dt^ad 
language, neglected at the universities, was not much studied by men of the 
world. In a former age the poetry and eloquence of Creccx^ had been the 
delight of Raleigh and Falkland. In a later age the poetry and oloqucnci^ of 
Greece were the delight of Pitt and Fox, of Windham and Grenville But 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century there was in Englancl sf'arcely 
one eminent statesman who could read with enjoyment a pag(! of Soi)lio(‘.k*s 
or Plato. 

Good Latin scholars were numerous. The language of Romo, indeed, had 
not altogether lost its imperial character, and was still, in many i)arts of 
Europe, almost indispensable to a traveller or a negotiator. To speak it wtR 
^vas therefore a much more common accomplishment than in our time; and 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, on a great occasion, could 
lay ^ the loot of the tlirone happy imitations of the verses iu which Virgil 
and Ovid had celebrated the greatness of Augustus. 


IXFLUI]NCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE 



She had summoned Italian princes to 
^ authority was .supreme in all 

nutters of good breeding, from a duel to a minuet. She determined how a 
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gentleman’s coat must be cut, how long his peruke must be, whether his heels 
must be high or low, and whether the lace on his hat must be broad or na^row^ 
In literature she gave law to the world. The fame of her great writers filled 
Europe. No other country could produce a tragic poet equal to Racine, a 
comic poet equal to Moli^re, a trifler so agreeable as La Fontaine, a rheto- 
rician so skilful as Bossuet. The literary glory of Italy and of Spain had set; 
that of Germany had not yet dawned. The genius, therefore, of the eminent 
men who adorned Paris shone forth with a splendour which w^as set off to full 
advantage by contrast. France, indeed, had at that time an empire over 
mankind, such as even the Roman republic never attained. For, when Rome 
was politically dominant, she was in arts and letters the humble pupil of 
Greece. France had, over the surrounding countries, at once the ascendency 
-which Rome had over Greece, and the ascendency which Greece had over 
Rome. French was fast becoming the universal language, the language of 
fashionable society, the language of diplomacy. At several courts princes and 
nobles spoke it more accurately and politely than their mother tongue.^ 

In our island there was less of this servility than on the Continent. Neither 
our good nor our bad qualities were those of imitators. Yet even here homage 
was paid, awkwardly indeed and sullenly, to the literary supremacy of our 
neighbours. The melodious Tuscan, so familiar to the gallants and ladies of 
the court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. A gentleman who quoted Horace 
or Terence was considered in good company as a pompous pedant. But to gar- 
nish his conversation with scraps of French was the best proof which he could 
give of his parts and attainments. New canons of criticism, new models ©f 
style came into fashion. The quaint ingenuity which had deformed the verses 
of Donne, and had been a blemish on those of Cowlev, disappeared from our 
poetry. Our prose became less majestic, less artfully involved, less variously 
musical than that of an earlier age, but more lucid, more easy, and better 
fitted for controversy and narrative. In these changes it is impossible not to 
recognise the influence of French precept and of French example. Great 
masters of our language, in their most dignified compositions, affected to use 
French wwds, when English words, quite as expressive and melodious, were 
at hand: and from France was imported the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic 
which, in our soil, drooped, and speedily died. 

BIMOBALITT OP THE POLITE LITEKATURE OF EXGLAXB 

lu would have been well if our writers had also copied the decorum which 
their great French contemporaries, with few exceptions, preserved; for the 
profligacy of the English plays, satires, songs, and novels of that age is a deep 
blot on our national fame. The evil may easily be traced to its source. The 
wits and the Puiitans had never been bn*friendly terms. There was no sympa- 
thy between the two classes. They looked on fhe whole system of human life 
from different points and in different lights. The earnestness of each was the 
jest of the other. The pleasures of each were the torments of the other. To 
the stem precisian even the innocent sport of the fancy seemed a crlme.^ To 
light and festive natures the solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished 
copious matter of ridicule. 

The war between wit and Puritanism soon became a war between wit and 
morality. The hostility excited by a grotesque caricature of virtue tlid not 
spare virtue herself. Whatever the canting roundhead had regarded with 
reverence was insulted. Wliatever he had proscribed was favoured. Because 
he had been scrupulous about trifles, all scruples were treated with derision. 
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©ncoiirs^od to obtrude with cynic impudence bU their most scBndBlous vices 
on the mblic eye. Because he had punished illicit love with barbarous sever- 
ity viTM purity, and conjugal fidelity were to be made a jest. To that 
sictimonio^ jargon which was his shibboleth, was opposed another jargon 
not less absurd and much more odious. As he never opened his mouth except 
in Scriptural phrase, the new breeds of wits and fine gentlemen never opened 
their mouths without uttering ribaldry of which a porter would now be 
ashamed, and without calling on their Maker to curse them, smk them, con- 
found them, blast them, and damn them. 

The spirit of the anti-Puritan reaction pervades almost the whole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles 11. But the very quintessence of that spirit 
will be found in the comic drama. The playhouses, shut by the meddling 
fanatic in the day of his power, were again crowded. To their old attractions 
new and more powerful attractions had been added. Scenery, dresses, and 
decorations such as would now be thought mean or absurd, but such as would 
have been esteemed incredibly magnificent by those who, early in the seven- 
teenth century, sat on the filthy benches of the Hope, or under the thatched 
roof of the Rose, dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The fascination of sex 
was called ih to aid the fascination of art: and the young spectator saw, with 
emotions unknown to the contemporaries of Shakespeare and Jonson, tender 
and sprightly heroines personated by lovely women. From the day on which 
the theati^es were reopened they became seminaries of vice; and the evil 
propagated itself. The profligacy of the representations soon drove away 
sober pepple. The frivolous and dissolute who remained required every year 
stronger .and stronger stimulants. Thus the artists corrupted the spectators, 
and the spectators the artists, till the turpitude of the drama became such 
as must, astonish all who are not aware that extreme relaxation is the natural 
effect of extreme restraint, and that an age of hypocrisy is, in the regular 
course of things, followed by an age of impudence. 

Such was the state of the drama; and the drama was the department ot 
polite literature in which a poet had the best chance of obtaining a subsistence 
by his pen. The sale of books was so small that a man of the greatest name 
could expect only a pittance for the copyright of the best performance,^ There 
cannot be a stronger instance than the fate of Dryden’s last production, the 
FabUs, That volume was published when he was universally admitted to be 
the chief of living English poets. It contains about twelve thousand lines. 
The versification is admirable; the narratives and descriptions full of life. 
To this day Palamon and Arcite, Cymon and Iphigenia, Theodore and Honoria 
are the delight both of critics and of schoolboys. The collection includes 
Alexander's Feast, the noblest ode in our language. For the copyright Dry den 
received^ £250, less than in our days has sometimes been paid for two articles 
in a review. Nor does the bargain seem to have been a hard one. For the 
book went off slowly; and the second edition was not required till the author 
had been ten years in his grave. 

By writing for the theatre it was possible to earn a much larger sum with 
much less trouble. Southern made £700 by one play. Otway was raised 
from beggary to temporary affluence by the success of his Don Carlos. Shad- 
well cleared £130 by a single representation of the Squire of Alsatia. The 
consequence was that every man who had to live by his wit wrote plays, 
;^ether he had any mtemal vocation to write plays or not.. It was thus with 
pryden. As a satirist he has rivaled Juvenal. As a didactic poet he per- 
haps might, with care and meditation, have rivalled Lucretius. Of lyric poets 
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he iSj if not the most sublime, the most brilliant and spirit-stirring. But 
nature, profuse to him of many rare gifts, had denied him the dramatic faculty. 
Nevertheless all ti\p energies of his best years were wasted on dramatic com- 
position. He had too much judgment not to be aware that in the power of 
exhibiting character by means of dialogue he was deficient. That deficiency 
he did his best to conceal, sometimes by smprising and amusing incidents, 
sometimes by stately declamation, sometimes b}'' harmonious numbers, some- 
times by ribaldry but too well suited to the taste of a profane and licentious 
pit. Yet he never obtained any theatrical success equal to that which re- 
warded the exertions of some men far inferior to him in general powers. He 
thought himself fortunate if he cleared a hundred guineas by a play; a scanty 
remuneration, yet apparently larger than he could have earned in any other 
way by the same quantity of labour. 

The recompense which the wits of that age could obtain from the public 
was so small that they were under the necessity of eking out their incomes by 
levying contributions on the great. Every rich and good-natured lord was 
pestered by authors with a mendicancy so importimate and a flattery so 
abject as may in our time seem incredible. The patron to whom a work was 
inscribed was expected to reward the writer with a purse of gold. The fee 
paid for the dedication of a book was often much larger than the sum which 
any publisher would give for the copyright. Books were therefore frequently 
printed merely that they might be dedicated. This traffic in praise produced 
the effect which might have been expected. ^ Adulation pushed to the verge, 
sometimes of nonsense and sometimes of impiety, was not thought to disgrace 
a poet. Independence, veracity, self respect were things not required by the 
world from him. In truth, he was in morals somethmg between a pandar 
and a beggar. 


STATE OF SCIENCE IN ENGLAND 

It is a remarkable fact that, while the lighter literature of England was 
thus becoming a nuisance and a national disgrace, the English genius was 
effecting in science a revolution which will, to the end of time, be reckoned 
amoDg the highest achievements of the human intellect. Bacon had sown 
the good seed in a sluggish soil and an ungenial season. He had not expected 
an early crop, and in his last testament had solemnly bequeathed his fame 
to the next age. During a whole generation his philosophy had, amidst 
tumults, wars, and proscriptions, been slowly ripening in a few well consti- 
tuted minds. While factions were struggling for dominion over each other, 
a small body of sages had turned away with benevolent disdain from the 
conflict, and had devoted themselves to the nobler work of extending the 
dominion of man over matter. As soon as tranquillity was restored, these 
teachers easily found attentive audience. For the discipline through which 
the nation had passed had brought the public mind to a temper well fitted 
for the reception of the Verulamian doctrine. The year 1660, the era of 
the restoration of the old constitution, is also the era from which dates the 
ascendency of the new philosophy. In that year the Royal Society, destined 
to be a chief agent in a long series of glorious and salutary reforms, began to 
exist. In a few months experimental science became aU the mode. The 
transfusion of blood, the ponderation of air, the fixation of mercury, suc- 
ceeded to that place in the public mind which had been lately occupM by 
the controversies of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of government made 
way for dreams of wings with which men were to fly from the Tower to the 
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Abbey, and of double-keeled ships which w^ere never to founder in the fiercest 
storm/ All classes were hurried along by the prevailing sentiment. Cavalier 
and roundhead, churchman and Puritan were for once allied. Divines, 
lurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled the triumph of the Baconian phil- 
osophy. Poets sang with emulous fervour the approach of the golden age. 
Cowley, in lines weighty with thought and resplendent with wit, urged the 
chosen seed to take possession of the promised land flowing with milk and 
honey, that land which their great deliverer and lawgiver had seen, as from 
the summit of Pisgah, but had not been permitted to enter. Dryden, with 
more zeal than knowledge, joined his voice to the general acclamation, and 
foretold things which neither he nor anybody else understood. The Royal 
Society, he predicted, would soon lead us to the extreme verge of the globe, 
and there delight us with a better view of the moon. 

The spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad, a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobriety. There was a strong persuasion that the whole world 
was full of secrets of high moment to the happiness of man, and that man 
had, by his Maker, been entrusted with the key which, rightly used, would 
give access to them. There was at the same time a conviction that in physics 
it was impossible to arrive at the knowledge of general laws except by the 
careful observation of particular facts. Deeply impressed with these great 
truths, the professors of the new philosophy applied themselves to their task, 
and, before a quarter of a century liad expired, they had gi\en ample earnest 
of what has since been achieved. Already a reform of agriculture had been 
commenced. New vegetables were cultivated. New implements of husbandry 
were employed. New manures were applied to the soil. ICvelyn had, under 
the formal sanction of the Royal Society, given instruction to his countrymen 
in planting. Temple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many experiments 
in horticulture, and had proved that many delicate fruits, the natives of more 
favoured climates, might, with the help of arh be grown on English ground. 
Medicine, wliich in France was still in abject bondage, and afforded an inex- 
haustible subject of just ridicule to Moliere, had in England become an expe- 
rimental and progressive science, and every day made some new advance, in 
defiance of Hippocrates and Galen. The attention of speculative men had 
l^een, for the first time, directed to the important subject of sanitary polices 
The great plague of 1665 induced them to comsider with care the defective 
architecture, draining, and ventilation of the capital. The great fire of 1666 
afforded an opportunity for effecting extensive improvements. The whole 
matter was diligently examined by the Royal Society; and to the suggestions 
of that body must be partly attributed the changes whicli, though far short 
of what the public welfare required, yet made a wide difference between the 
new and the old London, and probably put a final close to the ravages of 
pestilence in our country. 

At the same time one of the founders of the society, Sir William Petty, 
created the science of political arithmetic, the humble but indispensable Inuul- 
maid of political philosophy. No kingdom of nature was left unexplored. 
To that period belong the chemical discoveries of Boyle, and the earliest 
botanical researches of Sloane. It was then that Ray made a new classifica- 
tion of birds and fishes, and that the attention of Woodward was first drawm 
towards fossils and shells. One after another phantoms which had haunted 
the wmrld through ages of darkness fled before the light. Astrology and 
alchemy became jests. Soon tliere was scarcely a county in which some of 
the quorum did not smile contemptuously when an old woman was brought 
before them for riding on broomsticks or giving cattle the murrain. But it 
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was in those noblest and most arduous departments of knowledge in which 
induction and mathematical demonstration co-operate for the discovery of 
truth, that the English genius won in that age the most memorable triumphs. 
John Wallis placed the whole system of statics on a new foundation. Edmund 
Halley investigated the properties of the atmosphere, the ebb and flow of the 
sea, the laws of magnetism, and the course of the comets; nor did he shrink 
from toil, peril, and exile in the course of science. While he, on the rock 
of St. Helena, mapped the constellations of the southern hemisphere, our 
national observatory was rising at Greenwich; and John Flamsteed, the first 
astronomer royal, was commencing that long series of observations which is 
never mentioned without respect and gratitude in any part of the globe. 

But the glory of these men, eminent as they were, is cast into the shade 
by the transcendent lustre of one immortal name. In Isaac Newton two 
kinds of intellectual power, which have little in common, and which are not 
often found together in a very high degree of vigour, but which nevertheless 
are equally necessary in the most sublime departments of physics, were 
united as they have never been united before or since. There may have 
been minds as happily constituted as his for the cultivation of pure mathe- 
matical science; there may have been minds as happily constituted for the 
cultivation of science purely experimental: but in no other mind have the 
demonstrative faculty and the inductive faculty coexisted in such extreme 
excellence and perfect harmony. Perhaps in an age of Scotists and Thomists 
even his intellect might have run to waste, as many intellects ran to waste 
wdiich were inferior only to his. Happily the spirit of the age on which his 
lot was cast, gave the right direction to his mind; and his mind reacted with 
tenfold force on the spirit of the age. In the year 1685 his fame, though 
splendid, was only dawning; but his genius was in the meridian. His great 
w’ork, that work which effected a revolution in the most important provinces 
0 ^ natural philosophy, had been completed, but was not yet published, and 
was just about to be submitted to the consideration of the Royal Society. 


STATE OF THE FINE ARTS 

It is not very easy to explain why the nation which was so far before 
its neighbours in science should in art have been far behind them all. Yet 
such was the fact. It is true that in architecture, an art which is half a 
science, an art in which none but a geometrician can excel, an art which has 
no standard of grace but what is directly or indirectly dependent on utility, 
an art of which the creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty from 
mere bulk, our country could boast of one truly great man, Christopher Wren; 
and the fire which laid London in ruins had given him an opportunity, unpre- 
cedented in modern history, of displaying his powers. The austere beauty 
of the Athenian portico, the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic arcade, he was, 
like almost all his contemporaries, incapable of emulating, and perhaps mcap- 
able of appreciating: but no man, bom on our side of the Alps, has imitate 
with so much success the magnificence of the palace-like churches of Italy, 
Even the superb Louis has left to posterity no wmrk which can bear a com- 
parison with Saint Paul's. 

But at the close of the reign of Charles II there was not a single English 
painter or statuary whose name is now remembered. ^ 

It is time that this description of the England which Charles II governed 
should draw lo a close. Yet one subject of the highest moment still remains 

H. vr.— voi.. XX. 2 a 
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nntouclied. I^otliing has as yet been said of the great body of the people, 
of those who held the ploughs, who tended the oxen, who toiled at the looms 
of Norwich and squared the Portland stone for St. PauFs. Nor can very 
much be said. The most numerous class is precisely the class respecting 
which we have the most meagre information. In those times philanthro- 
pists did not yet regard it as a sacred duty, nor had demagogues yet found 
it a lucrative trade, to expatiate on the distress of the labourer. History was 
too much occupied with courts and camps to spare a line for the hut of the 
peasant or for the garret of the mechanic. The press now often sends forth 
in a day a greater quantity of discussion and declamation about the condition 
of the working man than was published during the twenty-eight years which 
elapsed between the Eestoration and the Revolution, But it would be a 
great error to infer- from the increase of complaint that there has been any 
increase of misery. 


STATE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 

The great criterion of the state of the common people is the amount of 
their wages; and, as four-fifths of the common people were, in the seventeenth 
century, employed m agriculture, it is especially important to ascertain what 
were then the wages of agricultural industry. On this subject we have the 
means of arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact for our purpose. 

Sir WiUiam Petty, whose mere assertion carries great weight, informs us 
that a labourer was by no means in the lowest state who received for a day’s 
work fourpence with food, or eightpence without food. .Four shillings a 
week therefore were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agricultural wages. 
That this calculation was not remote from the truth we have abundant proofi 
About the beginning of the year 1685 the justices of Warwickshire, in the 
exercise of a power entrusted to them by an act of Elizabeth, fixed, at their 
quarter sessions, a scale of wages for the county, and notified that every 
employer who gave more than the authorised sum, and every working man 
who received more, would be liable to punishment. The wages of the com- 
mon agricultural labourer, from March to September, were fixed at the pre- 
cise sum mentioned by Petty, namely four shillings a week without food. 
From September to March the wages were to be only three and sixpence a 
week. 

But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the peasant were very different 
in different parts of the kingdom. The wages of Warwickshire were prob- 
ably about the average, and those of the counties near the Scottish border 
below it: but there were more favoured districts. In the same year, 1685, 
a gentleman of Devonshire, named Richard Dunning, published a small tract, 
in which he described the condition of the poor of that county. That he 
understood his subject well it is impossible to doubt; for a few months later 
his work was reprinted, and was, by the magistrates assembled in quarter 
sessions at Exeter, strongly recommended to the attention of all parochial 
officers. According to him, the wages of the Devonshire peasant were, with- 
out food, about five shillings a week. Still better was the condition of the 
labourer in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Ed -nund’s. The magistrates of 
Suffolk met there in the spring of 1682 to fix a rate of wages, and resolved 
that, where the ^bourer was not boarded, he should have five shillings a week 
in winter, and six in summer. 

In 1661 the justices at Cheln^ford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
labourer, who was not boarded, at six shillings in winter and seven in summer. 
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This seems to have been the highest remuneration given in the kingdom 
for agricultural labour between the Restoration and the Revolution; and it is 
to be observed that, in the year in which this order was made, the necessaries 
o! life were immoderately dear. Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as almost a famine price. 

These facts are in perfect accordance with another fact which seems to 
deserve consideration. It is evident that, in a country where no man can 
be compelled to become a soldier, the ranks of an army cannot be filled if 
the government offers much less than the wages of common rustic labour. 
At present the pay and beer money of a private in a regiment of the line 
amount to seven shillings and sevenpence a week. This stipend, coupled 
with the hope of a pension, does not attract the English youth in sufficient 
numbers; and it is found necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting 
largely from among the poorer population of Munster and Connaught. The 
pay of the private foot soldier in 1685 was only four shillings and eightpence 
a week; yet it is certain that the government in that year found no difficulty 
in obtaming many thousands of English recruits at very short notice. The 
pay of the private foot soldier in the army of the Commonwealth had been 
seven shillings a week, that is to say as much as a corporal received under 
Charles 11; and seven shillings a week had been found sufficient to fill the 
ranks with men decidedly superior to the generality of the people. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that, in the reign of Charles 
II, the ordinary wages of the peasant did not exceed four shillings a week; 
but that, in some parts of the kingdom, five shillings, six shillings, and, dur- 
ing the summer months, even seven shillings were paid. At present a district 
where a labouring man earns only seven shillings a week is thought to be in 
a state shocking to humanity. The average is very much higher; and, in 
prosperous counties, the weekly wag^ of husbandmen amount to twelve, 
fourteen, and even sixteen shillings. 

The remuneration of workmen employed in manufactures has always been 
higher than that of the tillers of the soil. In the year 1680 a member of the 
house of commons remarked that the high wages paid in this country made 
it impossible for our textures to maintain a competition with the products of 
the Indian looms. An English mechanic, he said, instead of slaving like a 
native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day. Other evi- 
dence is extant, which proves that a shilling a day was the pay to which the 
English workman then thought himself entitled, but that he was often 
forced to work for less. The common people of that age were not in the 
habit of meeting for public discussion, oi haranguing, or of petitioning par- 
liament. No newspaper pleaded their cause. It was in rude rhyme that 
their love and hatred, their exultation and their distress found utterance. A 
great part of their history is to be learned only from their ballads. One of 
the most remarkable of the popular lays chaunted about the streets of Nor- 
wich and Leeds in the time of Charl^ II may still be read on the original 
broadside. It is the vehement and bitter cry of labour against capital. It 
describes the good old times when every artisan employed in the woollen 
manufacture lived as well as a farmer. But those times were past. Sixpence 
a day was now all that could be earned by hard labour at the loom. If the 
poor complained that they could not live on such a pittance, they were told 
that they were free to take it or leave it. For so miserable a recompense were 
the producers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and lying down late, 
while the master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became rich by their 
exertions. A shilling a day, the poet declares, is what the weaver would have, 
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if justice were done. We may therefore conclude that, in the generation 
which preceded the Revolution, a workman employed in the great staple 
manufacture of England thought himself fairly paid if he gained six shil- 
lings a week. 

It may here be noticed that the practice of setting children prematurely 
to work, a practice which the state, the legitimate protector of those who 
cannot protect themselves, has, in our time, wisely and humanely interdicted, 
prevail^ in the seventeenth century to an extent which, when compared 
with the extent of the manufacturing system, seems almost incredible. At 
Norwich, the chief seat of the clothing trade, a little creature of six years old 
was thought fit for labour. Several writers of that time, and among them 
some who were considered as eminently benevolent, mention, with exulta- 
tion, the fact that in that single city boys and girls of very tender age created 
wealth exceeding what was necessary for their own subsistence by twelve 
thousand pounds a year. The more carefully we examine the history of the 
past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from those who imagine that 
our age has been fruitful of new social evils. The truth is that the evils are, 
with scarcely an exception, old. That which is new is the intelligence which 
discerns and the humanity which remedies them. 

When we pass from the weavers of cloth to a different class of artisans, 
our inquiries will still lead us to nearly the same conclusions. During several 
generations, the commissioners of Greenwich hospital have kept a register 
of the w^es paid to different classes of workmen who have been employed in 
the repairs of the building. From this valuable record it appears that, in the 
course of a hundred and twenty years, the daily earnings of the bricklayer 
have risen from half a crown to four and tenpence, those of the mason from 
half a crown to five and threepence, those of the carpenter from half a crown 
to five and five pence, and those of the plumber from three shillings to five and 
sixpence. 

It must be remembered that those labourers who were able to maintain 
themselves and their families by means of wages were not the most necessi- 
tous members of the community. Beneath them lay a large class which 
could not subsist without some aid from the parish. There can hardly be a 
more important test of the condition of the common people than the ratio 
which this class bears to the whole society. At present the men, women, and 
children who receive relief appear from the official returns to be, in bad years, 
one-tenth of the inhabitants of England, and, in good years, one-thirteenth. 
Gregory King estimated them in his time at more than a fifth; and this esti- 
mate, which all our respect for his authority will scarcely prevent us from 
calling extravagant, w^ pronounced by Davenant eminently judicious. 

We are not quite without the means of forming an estimate for ourselves. 
The poor rate was undoubtedly the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in 
those days. It was computed, in the reign of Charles II, at near seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, much more than the produce either of tlie 
excise or of the customs, and little less than half the entire revenue of the 
crown. The poor rate went on increasing rapidly, and appears to have risen 
in a short time to between eight and nine hundred thousand a year, that is to 
say, to one-sixth of what it now is. The population was then less than a 
third of what it now is. The minimum of wages, estimated in money, was 
half of what it now is; and we can therefore hardly suppose that the average 
allowance made to a pauper can have been more than half of what it now is. 
It seen^ to follow that the proportion of the English people which received 
parochial relief then must have been larger than the proportion which receives 
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relief now. It is good to speak on such questions with diffidence: but it has 
certainly never yet been proved that pauperism was a less heavy burden or 
a less serious social ^vil during the last quarter of the seventeenth centur}’’ 
than it is in our own time. 

In one respect it must be admitted that the progress of civilisation has 
diminished the physical comforts of a portion of the poorest class. It has 
already been mentioned that, before the Kevolution, many thousands of 
square miles, now enclosed and cultivated, were marsh, forest, and heath. Of 
this wild land much was, by law, common, and much of what was not com- 
mon by law was worth so little that the proprietors suffered it to be common 
in fact. In such a tract, squatters and trespassers were tolerated to an 
extent now unknown. The peasant who dwelt there could, at little or no 
charge, procure occasionally some palatable addition to his hard fare, and 
provide himself with fuel for the winter. He kept a flock of geese on what 
is now an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He snared wild fowl on the fen 
which has long since been drained and divided into corn fields and turnip 
fields. He cut turf among the furze bushes on the moor which is now a 
meadow bright with clover and renowned for butter and cheese. The pro- 
gress of agriculture and the increase of population necessarily deprived him 
of these privileges. 

BENEFITS OF THE PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION 

But against this disadvantage a long list of advantages is to be set off. 
Of the blessings which civilisation and philosophy bring with them a large 
proportion is common to all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as 
painfully by the labourer as by the peer. The market place which the rustic 
can now reach with his cart in an hour was, a hundred and sixty years ago, 
a day’s journey from him. The street which now affords to the artisan, 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly lighted walk 
was, a hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that he would not 
have been able to see his hand, so ill paved that he would have run constant 
risk of breaking his neck, and so ill watched that he would have been in immi- 
nent danger of being knocked down and plundered of his small earnings. 
Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who 
is run over by a carriage, may now have his wounds dressed and his limbs set 
with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, all the wealth of a great 
lord like Ormonde, or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could not have 
purchased. Some frightful diseases have been extirpated by science, and 
some have been banished by police. The term of human life has been length- 
ened over the whole kingdom, and especially in the towns. The year 1685 
was not accounted sickly; yet in the year 1685 more than one in twenty- 
three of the inhabitants of the capital died. The difference in salubrity 
between London of the nineteenth century and the London of the seven- 
teenth century is very far greater than the difference between London in an 
ordinary season and London in the cholera. ... 

Still more important is the benefit which all orders of society, and espe- 
cially the lower orders, have derived from the mollifying influence of civilisa- 
tion on the national character. The groundwork of that character has indeed 
been the same through many generations, in the sense in which the ground- 
work of the character of an individual may be ^id to be the same when he is 
a rude and thoughtless schoolboy and when he is^ a refined and accomplished 
man. It is pleasing to reflect that the public mmd of England has softened 
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while it has ripened, and that we have, in the course of ages, become, not 
only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of the his- 
tory or lighter literature of the seventeenth century which does not contain 
some proof that our ancestors were less humane than their posterity. The 
discipline of workshops, of schools, of private families, though not more elB- 
cient than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants. Pedagogues knew no way of 
imparting knowledge but by beating their pupils. Husbands, of decent sta- 
tion, were not ashamed to beat their wives. 

The implacability of hostile factions was such as we can scarcely con- 
ceive. Whigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford was suffered to die 
without seeing his bowels burned before his face, Tories reviled and insulted 
Russell as his coach passed from the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. As little mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers of a humbler 
rank. If an offender was put into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with 
life from the shower of brick bats and paving stones. If he was tied to the 
cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, imploring the hangman to give it the 
fellow well, and make him howl. Gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure to 
Bridewell on court days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who 
beat hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing to plead, 
a woman burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is now felt for a 
galled horse or an overdriven ox. Fights compared with which a boxing* 
match is a refined and humane spectacle were among the favourite diversions 
of a large part of the town. Multitudes assembled to see gladiators hack each 
other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with delight when one of 
the combatants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons were hells on earth, semi- 
naries of every crime and of every disease. 

But on all this misery society looked with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could be found that sensitive and restless compassion which has, in our 
time, extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the Hindoo 
widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the stores and watercasks of 
every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid on the back of a drunken 
soldier, which will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, 
and which has repeatedly endeavoured to save the life even of the murderer. 
It is true that compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be under tlie gov- 
ernment of reason, and has, for want of such government, produced some 
ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But the more we study the annals 
of the past the more shall we rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in an age 
in which cruelty is abhorred, and in which pain, even when deserved, is 
inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless has 
gained largely by this great moral change; but the class which has gained 
most is the poorest, the most dependent, and the most defenceless.^* 




CHAPTER X 

JAMIES II AND THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

[1685-1689 A.D.] 

Tlie government of James II 'will lose little by comparison witb. 
tliat of Ms father. It is indeed amusing to observe that many who 
scarcely put bounds to their eulories of Charles I have been content 
to abandon the cause of one who had no faults m his public conduct 
but such as seemed to have come by inheritance The characters of 
the father and son were very closely similar, both proud of their judg- 
ment as well as their station, and still more obstinate in their under- 
standing than in their purpose ; both scrupulously conscientious in 
certain groat points of conduct, to the sacrifice of that power which 
they had preferred to everything else ; the one far superior in relish 
for the arts and for polite letters, the other more diligent and inde- 
fatigable in business ; the father exempt from those vices of a court 
to which the son was too long addicted ; not so harsh, perhaps, or 
prone to severity in his temper, but inferior in general sincerity and 
adherence to his word. They ■were both equally unfitted for the con- 
dition in which they were meant to stand — the limited kings of a wise 
and free people, the chiefs of the English commonwealth. — EL axxah.p 


Immediately on the demise of King Charles, the privy council assembled ^ 
and the new monarch addressed them, assuring them of his determination to 
follow the example of his late brother, “ especiaUy in that of his great clemency 
and tenderness to his people''; that “he would make itdiis endeavour to pre- 
serve this government, both in church and state, as it is by law established"; 
and, “that he would always take care to defend and support the church." 
His brother-in-law, Lord Rochester, requested that this address, which had 
filled them all with joy, might be made public. The king said he had no copy; 
but one of the coimcil wrote it down from memory, and the king, who had not 
expected this result, found it necessary to consent to its publication. He 
was forthwith proclaimed, amid the loud acclamations of the populace. 

The king's speech gave great satisfaction to those v/ho called themselves 
the loyal part of the nation. It was regarded as a security greater than any 
law. “ We have now the word of a king, and a word never broken," was the 
common phrase. The pulpits resounded as usual, loyal addresses poured in 
from all sides; the University of Oxford promised obedience, “without lim- 
itations or restrictions"; the London cler^, more sincere, said, “our religion 
established by law is dearer to us than our lives"; and this expression gave 
offence at court, a proof of what was the real feeling in the royal bosom. 
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The funeral of the late king was private (May 14th), for the successor was 
unwilling, as he says himself, to communicate with the Church of England in 
spiritual things, as he must have done had it been public.^ 

The funeral called forth much censure. It would, indeed, hardly have 
been accounted worthy of a noble and opulent subject. The tories gently 
blamed the new king’s parsimony; the whigs sneered at his want of natural 
affection; and the fiery covenanters of Scotland exultingly proclaimed that 
the curse denounced of old against wicked princes had been signally fulfilled, 
and that the departed tyrant had been buried with the burial of an ass. Yet 
James commenced his administration with a large measure of public good 
will.*> 

JAMES ILLEGALLY LEVIES CUSTOMS,* AND RELEASES CATHOLIC PRISONERS 

James had not been more than three days king, when his government 
committed an illegal act. The grant of customs for the life of the king expired 
on the death of Charles. A proclamation was issued ordering that the duties 
on merchandise should be levied as usual, till the royal revenue had been 
settled by parliament. This was against the advice of the lord keeper, Guil- 
ford, who recommended that the duties should be collected and kept apart 
in the exchequer, till the parliament should dispose of them. But, says 
North,<i “ the temper of the public was, then, so propitious to the crown thaf 
almost anything would be borne with, which, in other times, would have raised 
a flame.” The counsellors chosen by the king for his especial confidence were 
his brother-in-law, Rochester; Sunderland, who had been Charles’ secretary 
of state; and Godolphin, who had been first lord of the treasury: Halifax, 
who had held the privy seal, was appointed to the unimportant office of presi- 
dent of the council. It was nominally a higher office, and therefore a witti- 
cism which he had used on the promotion of Rochester was applied to himself 
— he was kicked up-stairs. The king’s other brother-in-law. Clarendon, was 
made privy seal.^ Sunderland had voted for the Exclusion Bill, and therefore 
his continuance in office was a matter of surprise. But, if we are to credit 
the king’s own assertion, this crafty minister saw the policy of connecting 
himself, however secretly, with the Roman Catholic party. James, in his 
so-called Memoirs ^ says that in a consultation soon after his accession to the 
throne between Lord Sunderland, Father Petre, Mr. Jermyn, and Lord Tyr- 
connel, “ it was agreed that F ather Petre should be a cardinal. Lord Sunderland 
lord treasurer. Lord Tyrconnel lord lieutenant of Ireland (who engaged to 
procure my lord Sunderland £5,000 per annum out of that kingclom, or 
£50,000 in money), and that Mr. Heniy Jermyn should be made alorcl, and 
captain of the horse guards.” Tyrconnel and Jermyn were Roman Catholics. 
The king did not stand alone in his inclination to tread a path besot with 
dangers. 

The apolo^ts of James have endeavoured to induce a belief that, soon 
after his accession, ^‘he limited his views to the accomplishment of two objects, 
whmh he called liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, and which, had 
he b^n successful, would have benefited not the Catholics only but every class 
of relmonists.” Doctor Lingard/ expresses this opinion, after having stated 
that James ' gave it in charge to the judges to discourage prosecuUons in 
makers ot religion, and ordered by proclamation the discharge of all persons 
confined for the refusal of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy.” 

It is implied that the “dissenters” were relieved by this tolerant disposi- 
tion. The relief extended only to Eoman Catholics and Quakers. The Puritan 
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Si^enters—Presbyterians, or Independents, or Baptists — bad evinced no 
objection to the oath which renounced the authority of the pope. Those who 
continued in prison were there for offences under the Conventicle Acts and 
the Five Mile Act. The Roman Catholics would not take the oath of supre- 
macy; the Quakers would not take any oath. ‘‘I have not been able, ” says 
^Macaulay,* '‘to find any proof that any person, not a Roman Catholic or a 
Quaker, regained his freedom under these orders." The orders, signed by 
Sunderland, were issued on the 19th of April. The relief to the Roman Cath- 
olics was a natural manifestation of the disposition of the government. The 
relief to Quakers was the result of a conviction that they were a harmless sect, 
who carefully abstained from all political action, and avoided even political 
conversation. The influence of William Penn, who had returned home from 
Pennsylvania, was laudably exercised to obtain this relief for the society of 
which he was a member. 

The number of Quakers liberated was estimated at above fourteen him- 
dred. Roman Catholics were liberated, says Lingard,/ “to the amount of 
some thousands.” The real disposition of the government towards Protestant 
dissenters was at that period amply manifested by the proceedings in the 
Scottish parliament. The meeting of the estates preceded that of the English 
parliament by nearly a month. In obedience to a special letter from the king, 
calling for new penal laws against the covenanters, it was enacted on the 8th of 
May, that the punishment of death, and confiscation of land and goods, sho\ild 
be awarded against those who should preach in a conventicle under a roof, or 
should attend a conventicle in the open air, either as preacher or auditor. 

The persecution of the times of Charles II was continued with increased 
fury. The soldiery were let loose upon the districts where the covenanters 
were still unsubdued, to kill and plunder. The tale of two imhappy women 
who were condenmed to be drowned, and were tied to stakes when the tide 
had receded, there to await the lingering but certain death that would follow 
its return, is not a fiction.^ 

The king was resolved to make no secret of his own, or his brother's religion. 
With respect to the latter, he caused Huddleston to publish an account of the 
late king's reconcilement, and he gave to the world two papers in favour of 
popery found in that monarch's strong box, and written by his own hand. 
For himself, on the second Sunday of his reign, he caused the folding doors of 
the queen’s private chapel to be thrown open while he wels at mass, that his 
presence there might be seen. On Holy Thursday (April 16th) he was attended 
to the door of the chapel by his guards and the pensioners, and on Easter 
Sunday by the knights of the Garter and several of the nobility — a pro- 
ceeding which caused great uneasiness in the minds of zealous Protestants. 
Their suspicions were further excited by a proclamation for the discharge of 
all recusants. They saw in this a manifest advance to the establishment of 
popery, which was in reality the object nearest to the king's heart. Meantime 
every effort was made to get Louis to continue the pension, in order that 
James might be independent of his parliament. 

On the 3rd of May the king and queen were crowned with the usual cere- 
monies, the only part omitted being the communion. The king of course 
solemnly swore to maintain the true profession of the Gospel, and the rights 
and privileges of the church and clergy. Like a true Stuart, he told Barfilon 
that he did so, as these rights and privileges were those which had been 
granted by King Edward the Confessor, of whose being a Catholic there was 
not the slightest doubt. During the whole ceremony he had been under 
apprehensions for his personal safety, though without any just cause. 
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On the 19th the parliament met. In consequence of the power which the 
surrender of charters had given to the crown, the returns had been so much 
to the royal satisfaction that James declared there were not forty members 
whom he would not have nominated himself. In his speech from the throne, 
he repeated his address to the privy council ; he then called on them to give 
him a revenue for life such as his brother had enjoyed, and hinting that noth- 
ing else w’ould content him, he added, the best way to engage me to meet 
you often, is always to use me well’’: he concluded by informing them of the 
news he had just received of the landing of Argyll in Scotland, and again 
calling on them to give him his revenue as he desired it without delay .c 


THE CONVICTION OP OATES AND BAXTER 

There were two remarkable trials at this period, which must have had a 
considerable influence upon public opinion. The one was the prosecution of 

Titus Oates for perjury; 
the other the prosecution 
of Richard Baxter for 
libel. Of the justice of 
the conviction of Oates 
there can be little doubt. 
The atrocious severity of 
his punishment was to 
gratify the revenge of the 
Roman Catholics, who 
crowded Westminster 
Hall on his trial, on the 
7th of May. The chief 
witness to the popish plot 
had long been lying in 
prison, heavily ironed, in 
default of payment of the 
excessive fine imposed 
upon him on his convic- 
ton for libelling the duke 
of York. He had been 
accustomed to browbeat 
juries, and to be lauded 
to the skies by judges. 
He had now to bear all 
the tyrannous invective 
which judges thought it 
decent to use in state 
prosecutions; and, what 
to his unabashed impu- 
dence was M more ter- 
rible, he was to be pil- 
loried in Palace Yard, and at the Royal Exchange. He was to kfe whipped 
from Aldgate to Newgate on one day, and then again to be whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn. He was to be imprisoned for life. He was to stand 
in the pillory five times every year. His conviction, says Reresby,^ ''was a 
gmteful hearing to the king.” His Majesty said that, Oates being thus con- 
victed, the popish plot was dead. 
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Oates was tortured in. a way which even the haters of his perjuries must 
‘hrve thought excessive. He was flogged at the cart’s tail on the first clay, 
almost to death. Intercession was made to the king to remit the seconc! 
^flogging. The answer was, “He shall go through with it, if he has breath in 
fliis bocly.’^ He did go through with it, and survived even seventeen hundred 
lashes. It is clear that the judges meant him to be flogged to death. He 
icould not be executed for his offence; but he could be subjected to the tor- 
ments of a lingering execution. Flogging, imder the govennnenl of James II, 
became a favourite punishment. Another of the plot witnesses, Dangerfield, 
was scourged for a libel, and he died. His death was laid upon a violent man 
who struck him with a cane, injuring his eye, as he was carried in a coach 
back to Newgate after his flogging; and that man, Francis, was hanged for 
murder. The lacerated body of Dangerfield showed that the brutal assault 
of Francis was a secondary cause of Dangcrfiekrs death. 

If Titus Oates was unmercifully scourged for the satisfaction of the papists, 
Richard Baxter was harassed, insulted, fined, and imprisoned, for the terror 
of the Puritans. Baxter was tried for a seditious libel, contained in his 
Paraphrase on the New Testament, in which he somewhat bitterly complained 
of the wrongs of the dissenters. Baxter’s coimsel moved for a postponement 
of the trial. “ I would not give him a minute more to save his life,” exclaimed 
the brutal Chief-justice Jeffre3"s: “Yonder stands Oates in the pillor}^ and if 
Baxter stood by his side the two greatest rogues and rascals in England would 
be there.” The trial, if trial it could be called, went on. The barristers who 
defended the venerable man, now in his seventieth year, were insulted by the 
ermined slave of the crown. Baxter himself attempted to speak, and he was 
thus met by Jeffreys: “Richard, Richard! dost thou think we will hear thee 
poison the court? Richard, thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou hast 
written books enough to load a c Jrt ; every one is as full of sedition (I might 
say treason), as an egg is full of meat; hadst thou been whipt out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago it had been happy. Thou pretendest to be a 
preacher of the gospel of peace, and thou hast one foot in the grave; it is time 
for thee to begin to think what account thou intendest to give; but leave 
thee to thyself, and I see thou wilt go on as thou hast begim ; but, by the grace 
of God, I’ll look after thee. I know thou hast a mighty party, and I 
see a great many of the brotherhood in corners, w\aiting to see what will 
become of -the mighty don; but by the grace of Almighty God I will crush 
you all.” The famous non-conformist — he who, in the earnestness of his 
piety and the purity of his life, was imsurpassed by the greatest of the great 
divines of the English church from which he differed so little — was of course 
found guilty. He was surrounded by friends and admirers, who wept aloud. 
“Sniveling calves!” exclaimed Jeffreys. He was anxious, it w^as said, that 
the prisoner should be whipped at the cart’s tail, but that w^as overruled by 
the three Other judges. Baxter was unable to pay his fine of 500 marfe; and 
he remained in prison for eighteen months; when his pardon was obtained.^ 


Monmouth’s rebellion ri685 .a..d.) 

In most respects the commons proved as dutiful as the king could have 
desired. By a unanimous vote, they settled on him for life the same revenue 
that the late king had enjoyed. Thev accompanied it with a declaration that 
they had implicit confidence in his proinise to support the church, which they 
added, was dearer to them than their lives. On the intelligence of the land- 
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ing of Monmouth, they made an additional grant of 400,0002. and passed a bill 
for the security of the king’s person, in hich they enlarged the original 
statute of treason. In the midst of this exuberant loyaHy, however, it was 
manifest that the parliament, with all its servility , was jealous on the subject 
of religion. 

Immediately on the accession of James, the English and Scottish exiles 
began to consult on the mode of delivering their country from the yoke of 
popery and despotism which they were persuaded the new monarch would 
endeavour to impose upon it. They met at Eotterdain, whither Argyll and 
Monmouth, who were at Brussels, repaired at their invitation, and it was 
arranged that these noblemen should simultaneously head expeditions to 
England and Scotland: to keep up the union between them, Argyll was to 
be attended by two Englishmen, Ay Ioffe and Eumbold; and Monmouth by 
two Scots, Ferguson and Fletcher of Saltoun. 

Argyll sailed on May 2nd, 1685. He stopped at Orkney Isles, where 
two of his party were captured, and the government thus got information of 
his strength and destination. He landed in his own country on the 17th, and 
forthwith issued two declarations, and sent the fiery cross, according to High- 
land usage to summon his clansmen to arms.^ The ill success of his adven- 
ture, his capture and brave death on the scaffold are described in the history 

of Scotland, where one must seek the account of the remarkable events of this ' 
* 


reign.^i 

Various circumstances detained Monmouth so long, that it was the lllh 
of June when he landed at Lyme in Dorset. He was attended by Lord Grey 
of Werk, and about eighty other exiles and their attendants. He forthwith 
raised his standard, and published a declaration styling James a usurper aiul 
charging him with the burning of London and every atrocity which hacl been 
laid to the account of the papists, adding that of poisoning the late king. 
This declaration drew' numbers of the people to his standard, and on the 
fourth day (June 15th) he marched from Lyme at the head of four thousaml 
men. At Taunton he was received with acclamations and presented with a 
splendid stand of colours; and twenty yoimg ladies in their best attire came 
to offer him a naked sword and a pocket Bible, He here, caused himself to be 
proclaimed king on the 20th; and, in proof of his royalty, touched for the 
king’s evil. He thence proceeded to Bridgewater, where he was also well 
received. The militia everywhere retired before him, and he proposed to 
cross the Avon near Bath and advance against Bristol. 

But it was now ascertained that the royal troops, under the earl of Fever- 
sham, were at hand; that project therefore was abandoned, and it was debated 
in his council whether to march for Salop and Cheshire, where he exTiectcd 
good support, or to direct their course into Wiltshire, where he was led to 
hope for powerful assistance. This last was preferred, and the army arrived 
on the 26th at Philip’s-Norton on the confines of that county, where they had 
an encounter with a part of the royal forces in which they had rather the 
advantage. They fell back however to Frome, and here Monmouth first 
learned of the defeat of Argyll. 

He had been for some time desponding; for he saw that none of the nobility 
or gentry, vathout whose aid no civil movements have ever succeeded in Eng- 
land, had declared in his favour, and he therefore had begun to view his cause 
as hopless .It was poposed that the army should bo disbanded, and Mon- 
mouth ana his friends should endeavour to escape by sea; but this course 

was yehemeply opposed by Lord Grey and others, and the army was led back 
to Bridgewater, July 1st. 
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As the royal forces were reported to be encamped at no great distance on 
the edge of a morass named Sedgemoor, it was resolved to try the effect of a 
nocturnal attack. The duke led out his forces, the horse being commanded 
by Lord Grey, whose courage was very dubious. They reached the moor at 
about one in the morning of the 6th, but found themselves stopped by a deep 
drain in front of the royal camp. Grey, on coming to the ditch and perceiving 
the troops to be on the alert, turned after a brief stand and led his men off the 
field. The whole plan was now disconcerted; a firing was kept up till day- 
light, when Feversham ordered his infantry to cross the drain, while his horse 
took the insurgents in flank. The half-armed peasants made a gallant but 
ineffectual resistance, then broke and fled 
in all directions. Their loss was five 
hundred slain and fifteen himdred taken ; 
the victors had three hundred killed and 
wounded. 

Monmouth fled, it is not known at 
what time : his first thought was to get 
over to Wales; but Grey, who was his 
evil genius, dissuaded him from it, and 
with him and a German named Busse he 
directed his course toward the New For- 
est. As a reward had been- set on his 
head, an active search was kept up for 
them. Early the next morning Grey was 
captured, and though Monmouth and 
Busse then escaped, the latter was taken 
the following morning; and as he owned 
that he had parted only four hours before 
from the duke, the search for him was 
made with redoubled activity. In a 
couple of hours that unfortunate prince 
was found in a ditch, covered with fern 
and nettles. He was in the dress of a peas- 
ant, and in his pockets were some green 
peas, the only sustenance he appeai-s to 
have had. Broken in mind and body, 
he wrote a most humble letter to the king, armour or jameb ii 

entreating a personal interview and prom- 
ising to make some important discovery. He was therefore, the very evening he 
reached London (July 13th), led into the royal presence with his arms pinioned. 
He threw himself on his knees, confessed his guilt, casting the blame on others, 
and implored for mercy in the humblest terms, but made no discovery. James, 
reminding him of his early education, asked him if he would have a priest. Is 
there then no hope?’’ said he. The king made no reply, but ordered him to 
be taken away to the Tower, where he was told to prepare for death on the 
second day. When Monmouth was gone, Grey was brought into the royal 
presence, and he behaved with more spirit than the unfortunate duke. ^ 
James is usually condemned for inhumanity on this occasion. It is said 
that he should not have seen Monmouth, if he was resolved not to pardon him; 
but there is no proof of this resolution; he saw the prisoner at his own desire, 
and was led to expect disclosures which he did not receive. Surely Monmouth, 
after his invasion, his declaration, and his a^umption of the title of king, had 
no claims to mercy. As to his being the king^s nephew, this was a dubious 
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point, and James appears to have always doubted his being his brother’s 
son. 

The next morning (July 14th) Monmouth was visited by his duchess, the 
heiress of Buccleuch, whom he had abandoned to live with Lady Harriet 
Wentw^orth. The meeting was a cold one; her object was, for the sake of 
herself and children, to get him to declare that she was ignorant of his pio- 
jects. On this subject he gave her ample satisfaction, and she then withdrew. 
He ^vrote again to the king and to the queen and the queen-dowager (which 
last kindhearted princess earnestly interceded for him), and to others, but 
with no effect. The bishops Ken and Turner came to prepare him for death. 
lATien they were announced he was overwhelmed with terror; but it passed 
away, and henceforth his mind was serene and composed. They found him 
in a religious frame of mind in general; but on two points he proved immov- 
able; he strenuously maintained the right of resistance to oppression, and he 
would not allow that there was anything morally wrong in the connection 
between him and Lady Harriet Wentworth, though she had borne him a child : 
she, he said, was his real, the duchess was only his legal wife; his love for her 
had weaned him from vice; both had prayed to God to root out their affection 
if displeasing to him, but it had only increased with time. The prelates there- 
fore declined giving liim the sacrament. 

In the morning of the 15th they returned with doctors Hooper and Teni- 
son; but none could make any impression on his mind. The duchess and his 
children came to take their final leave of him: he was kinder than before; she 
sank to the ground, and was carried away in a swoon. At ten o’clock he 
entered the carriage which was to convey him to Tower Hill. The concourse 
was immense; tears, sighs, and groans were succeeded by an awful silence. 
On the scaffold the divines conscientiously but cruelly pressed him on the two 
above-named points: he was still mfiexible. He made no speech, but gave a 
paper to the sheriff. He laid down his head, telling the executioner to do his 
work better than in the case of Lord Russell. The man, unnerved, it would 
seem, by the charge, gave but a feeble stroke; the duke raised himself, ancl 
turned Ms head as if to upbraid him; he struck twice more, and then flung 
down the axe, swearing that his heart failed him. The sheriff made him 
resume it, and at the fifth blow the head was severed; and thus perished, in 
his thirty-sixth year, James duke of Monmouth.c 

CRUELTIES OF THE SOLDIERS IN THE WEST) KIRKE’S “ LAMBS ” (1685 A.D.) 

While the execution of Monmouth occupied the thoughts of the Londoners, 
the counties which had risen against the government were enduring all that 
a ferocious soldiery could inflict. Feversham had been summoned to the 
court, where honours and rewards* which he little deserved awaited him. He 
was made a knight of the Garter and captain of the first and most lucrative 
troop of life guards: but court and city laughed at his military exploits; and 
the wit of Buckingham gave forth its last feeble flash at the expense of the 
general who had won a battle in bed. Feversham left in command at Bridge- 
water Colonel Percy Kirke, a military adventurer whose vices had been devel- 
oped by the worst of all schools, Tangier. Kirke had during some years com- 
manded the garrison of that town, and had been constantly employed in 
hostilities against tribes^ of ^ foreign barbarians, ignorant of the laws which 
regulate the warfare of civilised and Christian nations. Within the ramparts 
of his fortress he was a despotic prince. The only check on his tyranny was 
the fear of being called to account by a distant and a careless government. He 
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mighD therefore safely proceed to the most audacious excesses of rhpacity, 
licentiousness, and cruelty. He lived with boundless dissoluteness, and pro- 
cured by extortion the means of indulgence. No goods could be sold tih 
Kirke had had the refusal of them. No question of right could be decided till 
Kirke had been bribed. Once, merely from a malignant whim, he staved all 
the wine in a vintner’s cellar. On another occasion he drove all the Jews 
from Tangier. Two of them he sent to the Spanish Inquisition, which forth- 
with burned them. Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard ; 
foi hatred was effectually kept down by terror. Two persons who had been 
refractory were found murdered; and it was universally believed that they 
had been slain by Kirke’s order. Wlien his soldiers displeased him he flogged 
them with merciless severity: but he indemnified them by permitting them to 
sleep on watch, to reel drunk about the streets, to rob, beat, and insult the 
merchants and the labourers. 

When Tangier was abandoned, Kirke returned to England. He still con- 
tinued to command his old soldiers, who were designated sometimes as the 
1st Tangier regiment, and sometimes as Queen Catharine’s regiment. As 
they had been levied for the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, they 
bore on their flag a Christian emblem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion to this 
device, and with a bitterly ironical meaning, these men, the rudest and most 
ferocious in the English army, were called Kirke’s Lambs. The regiment, now 
the second of the line, still retains this ancient badge, which is however thrown 
into the shade by decorations honourably earned in Egypt, in Spain, and in 
the heart of Asia. 

Such was the captain and such were the soldiers who were now let loose 
on the people of Somersetshire. From Bridgewater Kirke marched to Taun- 
ton. He was accompanied by two carts fiUed with wounded rebels whose 
gashes had not been dressed, and by a long drove of prisoners on foot, who 
were chained two and two. Several of these he hanged as soon as he reached 
Taunton, without the form of a trial. They were not suffered even to take 
leave of their nearest relations. The sign post of the White Hart inn served 
for a gallows. It is said that the work of death went on in sight of the win- 
dows where the officers of the Tangier regiment were carousing, and that at 
every health a wretch was turned off. When the legs of the dying men quiv- 
ered in the last agony, the colonel ordered the drums to strike up. He would 
give the rebels, he said, music to their dancing. The tradition runs’ that one 
of the captives was not even allowed the indulgence of a speedy death. Twice 
he was suspended from the sign post, and twice cut down. Twice he was 
asked if he repented of his treason; and twice he replied that, if the thing were 
to do again, he would do it. Then he was tied up for the last time. 

So many dead bodies were quartered that the executioner stood ankle 
deep in blood. He was assisted by a poor man whose loyalty was suspected, 
and who was compelled to ransom his own life by seething the remains of his 
friends in pitch. The peasant who had consented to perform this hideous 
office afterwards returned to his plough. But a mark like that of Cain was 
upon him. He was known through his village by the horrible name of Tom 
Boilman. The rustics long continued to relate that, though he had, by his 
sinful and shameful deed, saved himself from the vengeance of the Lambs, he 
had not escaped the vengeance of a higher power. In a great storm he fled 
for shelter under an oak, and was there struck dead by li^tning. 

The number of those who were thus butchered cannot now be ascertained. 
Nine were entered in tire parish registers of Taunton: but those registers con- 
tain the names of such only as had Christian burial. Those who were hanged 
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in eliains, and those whose heads and limbs were sent to the neighbouring 
villages, must have been much more numerous. It was believed in London 
at the time, that Kirke put a hundred captives to death during the week 
which followed the battle. 

Cruelty, however, was not this man’s only passion. He loved money and 
was no novice in the arts of extortion. A safe conduct might be bought of 
him for thirty or. forty pounds; and such a safe conduct, though of no value 
in law, enabled the purchaser to pass the posts of the Lambs without molesta- 
tion, to reach a seaport, and to fly to a foreign country. The ships which 
were bound for New England were crowded at this juncture with so many 
fugitives from Sedgemoor that there was great danger lest the water and pro- 
visions should fail. 

Kirke was also, in his own coarse and ferocious way, a man of pleasure; 
and nothing is more probable than that he employed his power for the purpose 
of gratifying his licentious appetite. It was reported that he conquered the 
virtue of a beautiful woman by promising to spare the life of one to whom she 
was strongly attached, and that, after she had yielded, he showed her sus- 
pended on the gallows the lifeless remains of him for whose sake she had sacri- 
ficed her honour. This tale an impartial judge must reject. It is unsup- 
ported by proof. The earliest authority for it is a poem written by Pomfret. 
The respe<itable Wstorians of that age, while they expatiate on the crimes of 
Kirke, either omit all mention of this most atrocious crime, or mention it as 
a thing rumoured but not proved. Those who tell the story tell it with such 
variation^ as deprive it of all title to credit. Some lay the scene at Taunton, 
some at Exeter. Some make the heroine of the tale a maiden, some a married 
woman. The relation for whom the shameful ransom was paid is described 
by some as her father, by some as her brother, and by some as her husband. 

Lastly the story is one which, long before Kirke was bom, had been told 
of many other oppressors, and had become a favourite theme of novelists and 
dramatists. Two politicians of the fifteenth century, Rhynsault, the favourite 
^ Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and Oliver le Dain, the favourite of Louis 
aI of France, had been accused of the same crime. Cintio had taken it for 
the, subject of a romance; Whetstone had made out of Cintio’s narrative the 
mde play ol Promos and Cassandra; md Shakespeare had borrowed from 
^metstone the plot of the noble tragi-comedy of Msasure for Measure. As 
Kirke was not the first, so he was not the last to whom this excess of wicked- 
ness was popdarly imputed. During the reaction which followed the Jacobin 
tyranny m France, a very similar charge was brought against Joseph Lebon, 
one of the most qdioi^ agents of the committee of Public Safety, and, after 
mquiry, was admitted even by his prosecutors to be unfounded. 

^e governm^t was dissatisfied with Kirke, not on account of the bar- 
banty with which he ^d treated his needy prisoners, but on account of the 
mterested lenity which he had shown to rich delinquents. He was soon 
recalled from the west. A less irregular and at the same time a more cruel 
massacre was about to be perpetrated. The vengeance was deferred durine;' 

wn ^>; desirable that the western circuit should not 

begin tiU the other circuits had terminated. In the meantime the jails of 
Someraetshire ^d Dorsetshire were filled with thousands of captives, 

wh^ unhappy men in their extremity was one 

^ religion and political opinions, one’ whose order they 
hat^, and to whom they had done unprovoked wrong, Bishop Ken. That 
good prekte used all his mfluence to soften the gaolersfand retoenched from 
Eis own Episcopal state that he might be able to make some additira to tire- 
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coarse and scanty fare of those who had defaced his beloved cathedral. His 
conduct on this occasion was of a piece with his whole life. intellect was 
indeed darkened by^many superstitions and prejudices : but his moral char- 
acter, when impartially reviewed, sustains a comparison with any in eccle- 
siastical history, and seems to> approach, as near as human infirmity permits, 
to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue. 

His labour of love was of no long duration. A rapid and effectual jail 
delivery was at hand. Early in September, Jeffreys, accompanied by four 
other judges, set out on that circuit of which the memory will last as long as 
our race and language. The officers who commanded the troops in the dis- 
tricts through which his course lay had orders to furnish him with whatever 
military aid he might require. His ferocious temper needed no spur.2> 

To Jeffreys, who now enters into his full infamy, it will be well to devote 
some attention. Lord Campbell, ^ the biographer of the lord chancellors, says 
of him; '' It is hardly known to the multitude that this infamous person ever 
held the great seal of England; as, from the almost exclusive recollection of 
his presiding on criminal trials, he has been execrated under the designation 
of Judge Jeffreys — which is as familiar in our mouths as household words. 
Yet was he chancellor a considerably longer time than chief justice — and in 
the former capacity, as well as the latter, he did many things to astonish and 
horrify mankind. 

He has been so much abused that I began my critical examination of his 
history in the hope and belief that I should find that his misdeeds had been 
exaggerated, and that I might be able to rescue his memory from some portion 
of the oblocjuy under which it labours; but I am sorry to say that, in my 
matured opinion, although he appears to have been a man of high talents, of 
singularly a^eeable manners, and entirely free from hypocrisy, his cruelty 
and his political profligacy have not been sufficiently exposed or reprobated; 
and that he was not redeemed from his vices by one single solid virtue.^ 


Macaulay's account of judge Jeffreys and the bloody absmes 

The depravity of Sir George Jeffreys ‘ has passed into a proverb. Both 
the great English parties have attacked his memory with emulous violence: 
for the whigs considered him their most barbarous enemy: and the tories 
found it convenient to throw on him the blame of all the crimes which had 
sullied their triumph. A diligent and candid inquiry will show that some 
frightful stories which have been told concerning him are false or exaggerated. 
Yet the dispassionate historian will be able to make very little deduction 
from the vast mass of infamy with which the memory of the wicked judge has 
been loaded. 

He was a man of quick and vigorous parts, but constitutionally prone to 
insolence and to the angry passions. When just emerging from boyhood he 
had risen into practice at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates have 
always used a license of tongue imknown in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to examine and^ cross-examine the most 
hardened miscreants of a great capital. Daily conflicts with prostitutes and 
thieves called out and exercised his powers so effectually that be became the 

TLe name Is spelled no fewer tlian eight different ways: **Jeflries/* “Jefferies,** 
“Jefferys,** "Jeffereys,” “Jefferyes,” “Jeffrys,** “ Jeffryes," and “Jeffreys,*’ and he himself 
spelled it differently at different times of his life ; hut the last spelling is that which is found in 
his patent of peerage, and which he always used afterwards. — Lonn Camfbkll. 

H. W. — VOL. XX. 2b 
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most consuiimiate bully ever known in his profession. JUl tenderness for the 
feelings of others, all self respect, all sense of the becoming were obliterated 
from his mind. He acquired a boundless command of the rhetoric in which 
the imlgar express hatred and contempt- The profusion of maledictions and 
vituperative epithets which composed his vocabulary could hardly have been 
rivalled in the fish market or the beai garden. His countenance and his 
voice must always have been unamiable. But these natural advantages — 
for such he seems to have thought them — he had improved to such a degree 
that there were few who, in his paroxysms of rage, could see or hear him with- 
out emotion. Impudence and ferocity sat upon his brow. The glare of his 
eyes had a fascination for the unhappy victim on whom they were fixed. Yet 
his brow and his eye were said to be less terrible than the savage lines of his 
mouth. His yell of fury, as was said by one who had often heard it, sounded 
like the thunder of the judgment day. 

These qualifications he carried, while still a young man, from the bar to 
the bench. He early became common sergeant and then recorder of London. 
As a judge at the city sessions he exhibited the same propensities which after- 
wards, in a higher post, gained for him an unenviable immortality. Already 
might be remarked in him the most odious vice which is incident to human 
nature, a delight in misery merely as misery. There was a fiendish exultation 
in the way in which he pronounced sentence on offenders. Their weeping 
and imploring seemed to titillate him voluptuously; and he loved to scare 
them into fits by dilating with luxuriant amplification on all the details of 
what they were to suffer. Thus, when he had an opportunity of onlering an 
unlucky adventuress to be whipped at the cart's tail: “Hangman," he w^ould 
exclaim, “ I charge you to pay particular attention to this lady! Scourge her 
soundly, man. Scourge her till the blood runs down! It is Christmas, a cold 
time for madam to strip in! See that you warm her shoulders thoroughly!" 
He was hardly less facetious when he passed judgment on poor Lodowick 
Muggleton, the drunken tailor who fancied himself a prophet. “Impudent 
rogue!" roared Jeffreys, “thou shalt have an easy, easy, easy punishment!" 
One part of this easy pimishment was the pillory, in which the wretched 
fanatic was almost killed with brickbats. 


By this time the heart of Jeffreys had been hardened to that temper which 
tyr^ts require in their worst implements. He had hitherto looked for pro- 
fessional advancement to the corporation of London. He had therefore pro- 
fessed himself a roundhead, and had always appeared to be in a higher state 
of exhilaration when he explained to popish priests that they were to be cut 
down alive and were to see their own bowels burned, than when he passecl 
ordmary sentences of death. But, as soon as he had got all that the city 
coifid give, he inade haste to sell his forehead of brass and his tongue of venom 
to the court. Chiffinch, who was accustomed to act as broker in infamous 
contracts of more than one kind, lent his aid. He had conducted many 
amorous and many political intrigues; but he assuredly never rendered a 
more sc^dalous service to his masters than when he introduced Jeffreys to 

The renegade soon found a patron in the obdurate and revengeful James, 
but was always regarded with scorn and disgust by Charles, TOOse faults, 
gr^t as they were, had no a^ity with insolence and cruelty. “That man," 
^la tne xmg, has no learning, no sense, no manners, and more impudence 
than ten carted streetwalkers. Work was to be done, however, which could 

man who reverenced law or was sensible of shame; and thus 
e r ys, at an age at which a barrister thinks himself fortunate if he is cm- 
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ployed to conduct an important cause, was made chief justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

His enemies could not deny that he posessed some of the qualities of a 
great judge. His legal knowledge, indeed, was merely such as he had picked 
up in practice of no very high kind. But he had one of those happily con- 
stituted intellects which, across labyrinths of sophistry, and through masses 
of immaterial facts, go straight to the true point. Of his intellect, how- 
ever, he seldom had the full use. Even in civil causes his malevolent and 
despotic temper perpetually disordered his judgment. To enter his court 
was to enter the den of a wild beast, which none could tame, and -which was 
as likely to be roused to rage by caresses as by attacks. He frequently 
poured forth on plaintiffs and defendants, barristers and attorneys, witnesses 
and jurymen torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with oaths and curses. 
His looks and tones had inspired terror when he was merely a young advocate 
struggling into practice. Now that he was at the head of the most for- 
midable tribunal in the realm, there were few indeed who did not tremble 
before him. Even when he was sober, his violence was sufficiently frightful. 
But in general his reason was overclouded and his evil passions stimulated by 
the fmnes of intoxication. 

His evenings were ordinarily given to revelry. People who saw’ him only 
over his bottle would have supposed him to be a man gross indeed, sottish, 
and addicted to low company and low merriment, but social and good 
humoured. He was constantly surrounded on such occasions by buffoons 
selected, for the most part, from among the vilest pettifoggers who practised 
before him. These men bantered and abused each other for his entertain- 
ment. He joined in their ribald talk, sang catches with them, and, when his 
head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an ecstacy of drunken fondness. 
But, though wine at first seemed to soften his heart, the effect a few hours 
later w^as very different. He often came to the judgment seat, having kept 
the court waiting long, and yet having but half slept off his debauch, his 
cheeks on fire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac. When he was in this 
state, his boon companions of the preceding night, if they wnre wise, kept out 
of his way; for the recollection of the familiarity to which he had admitted 
them inflamed his malignity; and he was sure to take every opportunity of 
overwhelming them with execration and invective. Not the least odious of 
his many odious peculiarities was the pleasure which he took in publicly brow- 
beating and mortifying those whom, in his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had 
encouraged to presume on his favour. 

The services which the government had expected from him were per- 
formed, not merely without flinching, but eagerly and triumphantly. His first 
exploit was the judicial murder of Algernon Sidney. What followed was in 
perfect harmony with this beginning. Respectable tories lamented the dis- 
grace wffiich the barbarity and indecency of so great a functionary brought 
upon the administration of justice. But the excesses which filled such men 
with horror were titles to the esteem of James. Jeffreys, therefore, after the 
death of Charles, obtained a seat in the- cabinet and a peer^e. This last 
honour was a signal mark of royal approbation. For, since the judicial system 
of the realm had been remodelled in thirteenth century, no chief justice 
had been a lord of parliament. 

Guilford now found hinosdf superseded in all his political functions, and 
restricted to his business as a judge in equity. At council he was treats by 
Jeffreys with marked incivility. The whole legal patronage was in the hands 
of the chief justice; and it was well known by the bar that the surest way to 
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propitiate the chief-justice was to treat the lord keeper with disrespect. So 
deeply was GuiKord humbled that, when he appeared for the last time in 
Westminster Hall in 1685 after the failure of Monmoutl/s rebellion, he took 
with him a nosegay to hide his face, because, as he afterwards owned, he could 
not bear the eyes of the bar and of the audience. The prospect of his 
approaching end seems to have inspired him with unwonted courage. He 
determined to discharge his conscience, requested an audience of the king, 
spoke earnestly of the dangers inseparable from violent and arbitrary coun- 
sels, and condemned the lawless cruelties which the soldiers had committed 
in Somersetshire. He soon after retired from London to die. He breathed 
his last a few days after the judges set out for the west. It was immediately 
notified to Jeffreys that he might expect the great seal as the reward of faith- 
ful and vigorous service. 


Trial of Alice Lisle 

At Winchester the chief-justice first opened his commission. Hampshire 
had not been the theatre of war; but many of the vanauished rebels had, like 
their leader, fled thither. Two of them, John Hicfces, a non-conformist 
divine, and Richard Nelthorpe, a lawyer who had been outlawed for his share 
in the Rye House Plot, had sought refuge at the house of Alice, widow of John 
Lisle. John Lisle had sat in the Long Parliament and in the high court of 
justice, had been a commissioner of the great seal in the days of the common- 
wealth, and had been created a lord by Cromwell. The titles given by the 
protector had not been recognised by any government which had ruled Eng- 
land since the downfall of his house; but they appear to have been often used 
in conversation even by royalists. John Lisle^s widow was therefore com- 
monly known as the lady Alice. 

The same womanly kindness which had led her to befriend the royalists 
in their time of trouble would not suffer her to refuse a meal and a hiding 
place to the wretched men who now entreated her to protect them. She 
took them into her house, set meat and drink before them, and showed them 
where they might take rest. The next morning her dwelling was surroundetl 
by soldiers. Strict search was made. Plickes was found concealed in the 
malt house, and Nelthorpe in the chimney. If Lady Alice knew her guests 
to have bep concerned m the insurrection, she was undoubtedly guilty of 
what in strictness is a capital crime. For the law of principal and accessory 
as respects high treason, then was, and is to this day, in a state disgraceful 
to English jurisprudence. The feeling which makes the most loyal subject 
shrink from the thought of giving up to a shameful death the rebel who, van- 
quished, hunted down, and in mortal agony, begs for a morsel of bread and a 
cup of water, may be a weakness: but it is surely a weakness very nearly 
allied to virtue. No Englisi^ ruler, the savage and implacable James alone 
excepted, has had the barbarity even to think of putting a lady to a cruel and 
shameful death for so venial and amiable a transgression. 

Odious as the law was, it was strained for the purpose of destroying Alice 
Lisle. ^ She could not, according to the doctrine laid down by the highest 
authority, be convicted till after the conviction of the rebels whom she had 
harboured. She was, however, set to the bar before either Hickes or Nel- 
thorpe had be^ tried. It was no easy matter in such a case to obtain a ver- 
dict for the crown. The witnesses prevaricated. The jury, consisting of the 
pmcipal gentlemen of Hampshire, shrank from the thought of sending a 
fdlow creature to the stake for conduct which seemed deserving rather of 
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praise than of blame. Jeffreys was beside himself with fviry. This was the 
first case of treason on the circuit; and there seemed to be a strong proba- 
bility that his prey would escape him. He stormed, cursed, and swore in 
language which no well bred man would have used at a race or a cockfight. 

After the witnesses had been thus handled, the lady Alice was called on 
for her defence. She began by saying, what may possibly have been true, that, 
though she knew Hickes to be in trouble when she took him in, she did not 
know or suspect that he had been concerned in the rebellion. He was a 
divine, a man of peace. It had, therefore, never occurred to her that he 
could have borne arms against the government; and she had supposed that 
he wished to conceal himself because warrants were out against him for field 
preaching. The chief justice began to storm: “But I w3l tell you. There 
is not one of those lying, snivelling, canting Presbyterians but, one way or 
another, had a hand in the rebellion. Presbytery has all manner of viUany 
in it. Nothing but Presbytery could have made Dunne such a rogue. Show 
me a Presbyterian; and IT show thee a lying knave.” He summed up in 
the same style, declaimed during an hour agamst whigs and dissenters, and 
reminded the jury that the prisoner’s husband had borne a part in the death 
of Charles I, a fact which was not proved by any testimony, and which, if it 
had been proved, would have been utterly irrelevant to the issue. The jury 
retired, and renmined long in consultation. The judge grew impatient. He 
could not conceive, he said, how, in so plain a case, they should even have 
left the box. He sent a messenger to tell them that, if they did not instantly 
return, he would adjourn the court and lock them up aU night. Thus put to 
the torture, they came, but came to say that they doubted whether the charge 
had been made out. Jeffreys expostulated with them vehemently, and, after 
another consultation, they gave a reluctant verdict of guilty. 

On the followmg morning sentence was pronounced. Jeffreys gave direc- 
tions that Alice Lisle should be burned alive that very afternoon. This excess 
of barbarity moved the pity and ind’gnation even of the class which was most 
devoted to the crown. The clergy of Winchester cathedral remonstrated with 
the chief justice, who, brutal as he was, was not mad enough to risk a quarrel 
on such a subject with a body so much respected by the tory party. He con- 
sented to put off the execution five days. During that time the friends of the 
prisoner besought James to show her mercy. Ladies of high rank interceded 
for her. Clarendon, the king’s brother-in-law, pleaded her cause. But all 
was vain. The utmost that could be obtained was that her sentence should 
be commuted from burning to beheading. She was put to death on a scaffold 
in the market-place of Winchester, and underwent her fate with serene 
courage. 


The Bloody Assizes 

In Hampshire Alice Lisle was the only victim, but, on the day following 
her execution, Jeffreys reached Dorchester, the principal town of the county in 
which Monmouth had landed, and the judicial massacre began. The court 
was hung, by order of the chief justice, with scarlet; and this innovation 
seemed to the multitude to indicate a bloody purpose. It was also rumoured 
that, when the clergyman who preached the assize sermon enforced the duty 
of mercy, the ferocious mouth of the judge was distorted by an ominous grin. 
These things made men augur ill of what was to follow. 

More than three hundred prisoners were to be tried. The work seemed 
heavy; but Jeffreys had a contrivance for making it light. He let it be mder- 
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Stood that the only chance of obtaining pardon or respite was to plead guilty. 
Twenty-nine persons, who put themselves on their country and were con- 
victed were ordered to be tied up without delay. The remaining prisoners 
pleaded gihlty by scores. Two himdred and ninety-two received sentence of 
death. The whole number hanged in Dorsetshire amounted to seventy-four. 

From Dorchester Jeffreys proceeded to Exeter. The civil war had barely 
grazed the frontier of Devonshire. Here, therefore, comparatively few per- 
sons were capitally punished. Somersetshire, the chief seat of the rebellion, 
had been reserved for the last and most fearful vengeance. In this county 
two hundred and thirty-three prisoners were in a few days hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. At every spot where two roads met, on every market place, 
on the green of every large village which had furnished Monmouth with 
soldiers, ironed corpses clattering in the wind, or heads pd quarters stuck on 
poles, poisoned the air, and made the traveller sick with horror. In many 
parishes the peasantry could not assemble in the house of God without seeing 
the ghastly face of a neighbour griiming at them over the porch. 

The chief-justice was all himself. His spirits rose higher and higher as 
the work went on. He laughed, shouted, joked, and swore in such a way 
that many thought him drunk from morning to night. But in him it was not 
easy to distinguish the madness produced by evil passions from the madness 
produced by brandy. A prisoner affirmed that the witnesses who appeared 
against him were not entitled to credit. One of them, he said, was a papist, 
and another a prostitute. “ Thou impudent rebeV' exclaimed the judge, to 
reflect on the Mng's evidence! I see thee, villain, I see thee already with the 
halter round thy neck.” Another produced testimony that he was a good 
Protestant. “Protestant!” said Jeffreys; “you mean Presbyterian., Ill 
hold you a wager of it. I can smell a Presbyterian forty miles.” One 
wretched man moved the pity even of bitter tones. “My lord,” they said, 
“this poor creature is on the parish.” “ Do not trouble yourselves,” said the 
judge, “I will ease the parish of the burden.” 

It was not only on the prisoners that his fury broke forth. Gentlemen 
and noblemen of high consideration and stainless loyalty, who ventured to 
bring to his notice any extenuating circumstance, were almost sure to receive 
what he called, in the coarse dialect which he had learned in the pot-houses of 
Whitechapel, “a lick with the rough side of his tongue.” Lord Stawell, a 
tory peer, who could not conceal his horror at the remorseless manner in which 
his poor neighbours were butchered, was punished by having a corpse sas- 
pened in chains at his park gate. In such spectacles originated many tales 
of terror, which were long told^ over the cider by the Christmas fires of the 
farmers of Somersetshire. Within the last forty years peasants, in some' 
districts, well knew the accursed spots, and passed them unwillingly after 
sunset. 

Jeffreys boasted that he had hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
together since the conquest. It is certain that the number of persons whom 
he executed in one month, and in one shire, very much exceeded the number 
of all the political offenders who have been executed in our island since the 
Eevolution. The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were of longer duration, of 
wider extent, and of more formidable aspect than that which was put down 
at Sedgemoor. It has not been generally thought that, either after the rebel- 
lion of 1715, or after the rebellion of 1745, the house of Hanover erred on the 
side of clemency. Yet all the executions of 1715 and 1745 added together 
will appear to have been few indeed when compared with those which dis- 
graced the Bloody Assizes. The number of the rebels whom Jeffreys hanged 
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on this circuit was three hundred and twenty. Lord Lonsdale? says seven 
hundred; Burnet* six hundred. We have followed the list which the judges 
sent to the treasury, «.nd which may still be seen there in the letter book of 1685, 

Such havoc must have excited disgust even if the sufferers had been gen- 
erally odious. But they were, for the most part, men of blameless life and of 
high religious profession. ILey were regarded by themselves, and by a large 
proportion of their neighbours, not as wrongdoers, but as martyrs who se^ed 
with blood the truth of the Protestant religion. Very few of the convicts 
professed any repentance for what they had done. Many, animated by the 
old Puritan spirit, met death, not merely with fortitude but with exultation. 

It was in vain that the ministers of the established church lectured them on 
the guilt of rebellion and on the importance of priestly absolution. The claim 
of the king to unbounded authority in things temporal, and the claim of the 
clergy to the spiritual power of binding and loosing, moved the bitter scorn of 
the intrepid sectaries. Some of them composed hymns in the dungeon, and 
chanted them on the fatal sledge. Christ, they sang while they were undress- 
ing for the butchery, would soon come to rescue Zion and to make war on 
Babylon, would set up his standard, would blow his trumpet, and would 
requite his foes tenfold for all the evil which had been inflicted on his servants. 
The dying words of these men were noted down ; their fareweU letters were 
kept as treasures; and, in this way, with the help of some invention and 
‘exaggeration, was formed a copious supplement to the Marian martyrology. 

Yet those rebels who were doomed to death were less to be pitied than 
some of the survivors. Several prisoners to whom Jeffreys was unable to 
bring home the charge of high treason were convicted of misdemeanours, and 
were sentenced to scourging not less terrible than that which Oates had under- 
gone. A woman for some idle words, such as had been uttered by half the 
women in the districts where the war had raged, was condemned to be "vyhipped 
through all the market towns in the county of Dorset. She suffered part of 
her pimishment before Jeffreys returned to London: but, when he was no 
longer in the west, the gaolers, with the humane connivance of the magistrates, 
took on themselves the responsibility of sparing her any further torture. 

A still more frightful sentence was passed on a lad named Tutchtn, who 
was tried for seditious words. He was, as usual, interrupted in his defence by 
ribaldry and scurrility from the judgment seat. “You are a rebel; and all 
your family have been rebels since Adam. They tell me that you are a poet. 
I'll cap verses with you.' ' The sentence was that the boy should be imprisoned 
seven years, and should, during that period, be flogged through every market 
town in Dorsetshire every year. The women in the galleries burst into tears. 
The clerk of the arraigns stood up in great disorder. “ My lord," said he, 
prisoner is very young. There are many market towns in our county, ^e 
sentence amounts to whipping once a fortnight for seven years,” “ If he is a 
young man,” said Jeffreys, “he is an old ro^e. Ladies, you do not Imow 
the villain as well as I do. The punishment is not half bad enough for hun. 
All the interest in England shall not alter it.” ^ Tutchin in Ms despair peti- 
tioned, and probably with sincerity, that he might be hanged. Fortimately 
for him he was, just at this conjuncture, taken lU of the smallpox and given 
over. As it seemed Mghly improbable that the sentence would ever be ex^ 
cuted, the chief justice consented to remit it, in return for a bnbe which 
reduced the prisoner to poverty. The temper of Tutchin, not originally very 
mild, was exasperated to madness by what he had undergone. ^ He hved to be 
known as one of the most acrimonious and pertinacious enemies of the house 
of Stuart and of the tory party. 
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Rebels Transported 

The number of prisoners whom Jeffreys transported, was eight hundred 
and forty-one. These men, more wretched than their associates who suffered 
death, were distributed into gangs, and bestowed on persons who enjoyed 
favour at court. The conditions of the gift were that the convicts should be 
carried beyond sea as slaves, that they should not be emancipated for ten 
years, and that the place of their banishment should be some West Indian 
island. This last article was studiously framed for the purpose of aggravating 
the misery of the exiles. In New England or New Jersey they would have 
found a population kindly disposed to them and a climate not unfavourable 
to their health and vigour. It was therefore determined that they should be 
sent to colonies where a Puritan could hope to inspire little sympathy, and 
where a labourer bom in the temperate zone could hope to enjoy little health. 
Such was the state of the slave market that these bondmen, long as was the 
passage, and sickly as they were likely to prove, were still very valuable. It 
was estimated by Jeffreys that, on an average, each of them, after all charges 
were paid, wodd be worth from ten to fifteen pounds. There was therefore 
much angry competition for grants. Some tories in the west conceived that 
they had, by their exertions and sufferings during the insurrection, earned a 
right to share in the profits which had been eagerly snatched up by the syco- 
phants of TTOtehall. The courtiers, however, were victorious. 

The misery of the exiles fully equalled that of the negroes who in the nine- 
teenth century were carried from Congo to Brazil. It appears from the best 
information which is at present accessible that more than one-fifth of those 
who were shipped were flung to the sharks before the end of the voyage. 
The-h.uman cargoes were stowed close in the holds of small vessels. So little 
space was allowed that the wretches, many of whom were still tormented by 
unhealed wounds, could not aU lie down at once without lying on one another. 
They were never ^ered to go on deck. The hatchway was constantly watched 
by sentinels armed with hangers and blunderbusses. In the dungeon below 
ail was darkness, stench, lamentation, disease, and death. 

Of ninety-nine convicts who were carried out in one vessel, twenty-one 
died before they reached Jamaica, although the voyage was performed with 
unusual speed. The stirvivors when they arrived at their house of bondage 
were mere skeletons. During some weeks coarse biscuit and fetid water had 
been doled out to them in such scanty measure that any one of them could 
easily have consumed the ration which was assigned to five. They were, 
therefore, in such a state that the merchant to whom they had been consigned 
found it expedient to fatten them before selling them. 

Confiscation and Extortion 

Meanwhile the property, both of the rebels who had suffered death and of 
those more unfortunate men who were withering under the tropical sun, was 
fought for and tom in pieces by a crowd of greedy informers. By law a sub- 
ject attainted of treason forfeits all his substance; and this law was enforced 
after the Bloody Assizes with a rigour at once cruel and ludicrous. The 
broken-hearted widows and destitute orphans of the labouring men whose 
corpses hung at the cross roads were called upon by the agents of the treasury 
to explain what had become of a basket, of a goose, of a flitch of bacon, of a 
keg of cider, of a sack of beans, of a truss of hay. While the humbler retainers 
of the government were pillaging the families of the slaughtered peasants, the 
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chief justice was fast accumulating a fortune out of the plunder of 
class of whigs. He traded largely in pardons. His most lucrative tran^^^^^ 
of this kind was With a gentleman named Edmund Prideaux. The 
tunate man lay long in gaol, and at length, overcome by fear of the gallo^^ 
consented to pay £15,000 for his liberation. This great sum was received- 
by Jeffreys. He bought with it an estate, to which the people gave the 
name of Aceldama, from that accursed field which was purchased -with the 
price of innocent blood. 

Some courtiers contrived to obtain a small share of this traffic. The ladies 
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of the queen’s household distinguished themselves preeminently by rapacity 
and hard-heartedness. Part of the disgrace which they incurred falls on their 
mistress; for it was solely on account of the relation in which they stood to 
her that they were able to enrich themselves by so odious a trade; and there 
can be no question that she might with a word or a look have restrained them. 
But in truth she encouraged them by her evil example, if not by her express 
approbation. She seems to have been one of that large class of persons who 
bear adversity better than prosperity. While her husband was a subject and 
an exile, shut out from public employment, and in imminent danger of being 
deprived of his birthright, the suavity and humility of her manners concil- 
iated the kindness even of those who most abhorred her religion. But when 
her good fortune came her good nature disappeared. The meek and affable 
duchess turned out an ungracious and haughty queen. The misfortunes 
which she subsequently endured have made her an object of some interest; 
but that interest would be not a little heightened if it could be shown that, in 
the season of her greatness, she saved, or even tried to save, one single victm 
from the most frightful proscription that England has ever seen. Unhappily 
the only request that she is known to have preferred touching the rebels was 
that a hundred of those who were sentenced to transportation might be given 
to her. 


The profit which she cleared on the cargo, after making large allowance for 
those who died of hunger and fever during the passage, cannot be estimated at 
less than a thousand guineas. We cannot wonder that her attendants should 
have imitated her unprincely greediness and her unwomanly cruelty. They 
exacted a thousand pounds from Roger Hoare, a merchant of Bridgewater, who 
had contributed to the military chest of the rebel army. But the prey on 
which they pounced most eagerly was one which it might have been thought 
that even the most ungentle natures would have spared. Already some of the 
girls who had presented the standard to Monmouth at Taunton had cruelly 
expiated their offence. One of them had been thrown mtp a prison where an 
infectious malady was raging. She had sickened and died there. Another 
had presented herself at the bar before Jeffreys to beg for mercy. ^^Take her, 
gaoler,” vociferated the judge, with one of those frowns which had often 
struck terror into stouter hearts than hers. She burst into te^, drew her 
hood over her face, followed the gaoler out of court, fell ill of fright, and in a 
few hours was a corpse. 

Most of the young ladies, however, who had walked in the procession, were 
still alive. Some of ihem were under ten years of age. All had acted ^der 
the orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing that they were committing 
a crime. The queen’s maids of honour asked the royal permission to -wring 
money out of the parents of the poor children; and the pemission was granted. 
An order was sent down to Taunton that all these little girls should be 
seized and imprisoned. Ihe maids of honour were at last forced to content 
themselves with less than a third part of what they had demanded. 
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Odious Mercy 

No English sovereign has ever given stronger proofs of cruel nature than 
James IL Yet his cruelty was not more odious than his mercy. Or perhaps 
it may be more correct to say that his mercy and his cruelty were such that 
each reflects infamy on the other. Our horror at the fate of the simple clowns, 
the young lads, the delicate women, to whom he was inexorably severe, is 
increased when we find to whom and for what considerations he granted his 

^^^Ihe'rule by which a prince ought, after a rebellion, to be guided in selecting 
rebels for punishment is perfectly obvious. The ringleaders, the men of rank, 
fortune and education, whose power and whose artifices have led the multi- 
tude into error, are the proper objects of severity. The deluded populace, 
when once the slaughter on the field of battle is over, can scarcely be treated 
too leniently. This rule, so evidently agreeable to justice and humanity, was 
not only not observed, it was inverted. While those who ought to have been 
spared were slaughtered by hundreds, the few who might with propriety have 
been left to the utmost rigour of the law were spared. This eccentric clem- 
ency has perplexed some writers, and has drawn forth ludicrous eulogies from 
others. It was neither at all mysterious nor at all praiseworthy. It may be 
distinctly, traced in every case either to a sordid or to a malignant motive, 
either to thirst for money or to thirst for blood. 

In the case of Grey there was no mitigating circumstance. He was suffered 
to redeem himself by giving a bond for £40,000 to the lord treasurer, and 
smaller sums to other courtiers. Sir John Cochrane had held among the 
Scotch rebels the same rank which had been held by Grey in the west of 
England. His father, Lord Dundonald, offered a bribe of £5,000 to the 
priests of the royal household; and a pardon was granted. ^ , 

None of the traitors had less right to expect favour than Wade, Good- 
enough, and Ferguson. These three chiefs of the rebellion had fled together 
from the field of Sedgemoor, and had reached the coast in safety. But they 
had found a frigate cruising near the spot where they had hoped to embark. 
They had then separated. Wade and Goodenough were soon discovered and 
brought up to London. Deeply as they had been implicated in the Rye 
House Plot, conspicuous as they had been among the chiefs of the western 
insurrection, they were suffered to live, because they had it in their power 
to give information which enabled the king to slaughter and plunder some 
persons whom he hated, but to whom he had never yet been able to bring 

home any crime. . . n x, r 

How Ferguson escaped was, and still is, a mystery. Of all the enemies of 

the government he was, without doubt, the most deeply criminal. He was 
the original author of the plot for assassinating the royal brothers. He had 
written that declaration which, for insolence, malignity, and mendacity, 
stands unrivalled even among the libels of those stormy times. He had 
instigated Monmouth first to invade the kingdom and then to usurp the 
crown. It was reasonable to expect that a strict search would be made for 
the arch traitor, as he was often called; and such a search a man of so singular 
an aspect and dialect could scarcely have eluded. It was confidently reported 
in the coffee houses of London that Ferguson was taken; and this report 
found credit with men who had excellent opportunities of knowing the truth. 
The next thing r that was heard of him was that he was safe on the Continent. 
It was strongly suspected that he had been in constant communication with 
the government against which he was constantly plotting, that he had, while 
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urging his associates to eveiy excess of rashness, sent to Whitehall just so 
much information about their proceedings as might suffice to save his own 
neck, and that theiefore orders had been given to let him escape. 

JEFPHEYS MADE LOED CHANCELLOR 

And now Jeffreys had done his work, and returned to claim his reward. 
He arrived at Windsor from the west, leaving carnage, mourning, and terror 
behind him. The hatred with which he was regarded by the people of Somer- 
setshire has no parallel in our history. It was not to be quenched by time or 
•by political changes, was long transmitted from generation to generation, and 
raged fiercely against his innocent progeny. When he had b^n many years 
dead, when his name and title were extinct, his granddaughter the countess 
of Pomfret, travelling along the western road, was insulted by the^ populace, 
and found that she could not safely venture herself among the descendants of 
those who had witnessed the Bloody Assizes. 

But at the court Jeffreys was cordially welcomed. He was a judge after 
his master’s own heart. James had watched the circuit with interest and 
delight. In his drawing-room and at his table he had frequently talked of the 
havoc which was making among his disaffected subjects with a glee at which 
the foreign ministers stood aghast. With his own hand he had penned 
accounts of what he facetiously called his lord chief justice’s campaign in the 
west. Some hundreds of rebels, his majesty wrote to the Hague, had been 
condemned. Some of them had been hanged, more should be so; and the 
rest should be sent to the plantations. It was to no purpose that Ken wrote 
to implore mercy for the misguided people, and described with pathetic 
eloquence the frightful state of his diocese. He complained that it was impos- 
sible to walk along the highways without seeing some terrible spectacle, and 
that the whole air of Somersetshire was tainted with death. The king read, 
and remained, according to the saying of Churchill, hard as the marble chim- 
ney pieces of Whitehall. 

At Windsor the great seal of England was put into the hands of Jeffreys, 
and in the next London Gazette it was solemnly notified that this honour was 
the reward of the many eminent and faithful services which he had rendered 
to the crown. At a later period, when all men of all parties spoke with horror 
of the Bloody Assizes, the wicked judge and the wicked king attempted to 
vindicate themselves by throwing the blame on each other. Jeffreys, in the 
Tower, protested that, in his utmost cruelty, he had not gone beyond his 
master’s express orders, nay, that he had fallen short of them. James, at St. 
Germain, would willingly have had it believed that his own inclinations had 
been on the side of clemency, and that unmerited obloquy had been brougjit 
on him by the violence of his minister. But neither of these hard-hearted 
men must be absolved at the expense of the other. The plea set up for James 
can be proved under his own hand to be false in fact. The plea of Jeffreys 
even if it be true in fact, is utterly worthless. 

THE SLAUGHTER IN LONDON 

The sla^hter in the west was over. The slaughter in London was about 
to begin, '^me government was peculiarly desirous to find victims among the 
great whig merchants of the city. They had, in the last reigo, been a formid- 
able part of the strength of the opposition. They were wealthy; and their 
wealtn was not, like tlmt of many noblemen and country g^tlemen, protected 
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by entail against forfeiture. One of the most considerable among them was 
Henry Cornish. He had been an alderman under the old charter of "the city, 
and had filled the office of sheriff when the question of the Exclusion Bill 
occupied the public mind. In politics he was a whig: his religious opinions 
leaned towards Presbyterianism: but his temper was cautious and moderate. 
It is not proved by trustworthy evidence that he ever approached the verge 
of treason. He had, indeed, when sheriff, been very unwilling to employ as 
his deputy a rnan so violent and unprincipled as Goodenough. When the 
Rye House Plot was discovered, great hopes were entertained at Whitehall 
that Cornish would appear to have been concerned: but these hopes were 
disappointed. One of the conspirators, indeed, John Rumsey, was ready to 
swear anything: but a single witness was not sufficient; and no second wit- 
ness could be found. More than two years had since elapsed. Cornish thought 
himself safe: but the eye of the tyrant was upon him. Goodenough, terrified 
by the near prospect of death, and still harbouring malice on account of the 
unfavourable opinion which had always been entertained of him by his old 
master, consented to supply the testimony which had hitherto been wanting. 
Cornish was arrested while transacting business on the exchange, was hurried 
to jail, was kept there some days in solitary confinement, and was brought 
^together unprepared to the bar of the Old Bailey. The case against him 
rested wholly on the evidence of Rumsey and Goodenough. Both were, by 
their own confession, accomplices in the plot with which they charged the 
prisoner. Both were impelled by the strongest pressure of hope and fear to 
criminate him . Evidence was produced which proved that Goodenough was 
also under the influence of personal enmity. Rumsey’s story was inconsistent 
with the story which he had told when he appeared as a witness against Lord 
Russell. But these things were urged in vain. On the bench sat three 
judges who had been with Jeffreys in the west; and it was remarked by those 
who watched their deportment that they had come back from the carnage of 
Taunton in a fierce and excited state. It is indeed but too true that the taste 
for blood is a taste which even men not naturally cruel may, by habit, speedily 
acquire. The bar and the bench united to browbeat the imfortimate whig. 
The jury, named by a courtly sheriff, readily found a verdict of guilty; and, 
in spite of the indimant murmurs of the public, Cornish suffered death within 
ten days after he had been arrested. That no circumstance of degradation 
might be wanting, the gibbet was set up where King street meets Cheapside, 
in sight of the house where he had long lived in generm respect, of the exchange 
where his credit had always stood high, and of the GuudhaU where he had 
distinguished himself as a popular leader. 

Black as this case was, it was not the blackest which disgraced the sessions 
of that autumn at the Old Bailey. Among the persons concerned in the Rye 
House Plot was a man named James Burton. By his own confession he had 
b^ present when the design of assassination was discussed by his accom- 
plices. When the conspiracy was detected, a reward was offered for his appre- 
h^sion. He was saved from death by an ancient matron of the Baptist 
persuasion, named Elizabeth Gaunt. This woman, with the peculiar manners 
^d phraseology which then distinguished her sect, had a large charity. Her 
life was passed in relieving the unhappy of all religious denonoinations, and 
she was well known as a constant visitor of the gaols. Her political and 
theolomcal opinions, as well as her compassionate disposition, led her to do 
^eryching in her power for Burton. She procured a boat which took him to 
Giaves^d, where he got on board of a ship bound for Amsterdam. At the 
moment of parting she put into his hand a sum of money which, for her means. 
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was very large. Burton, after living some time in exile, returned to England 
with Monmouth, fought at Sedgemoor, fled to London, and took refuge in the 
house of John Femiey, a barber in Whitechapel. Femley was very poor. He 
was besieged by creditors. He knew; that a reward of £1(X) had been offered 
by the government for the apprehension of Burton. But the honest man was 
incapable of betraying one who, in extreme peril, had come under the shadow 
of his roof. Unhappily it was soon noised abroad that the anger of James was 
more strongly excited against those who harboured rebels than against the 
rebels themselves. James had publicly declared that of all forms of treason 
the hiding of traitors from his vengeance was the most unpardonable. Burton 
Imew this. He delivered himself up to the government; and he gave infor- 
mation against Femley and Elizabeth Gaunt. They were brought to trial. 
Tlie viflain whose life they had preserved had the heart and the forehead to 
appear as the principal witness against them. They were convicted. Femley 
was sentenced to the gallows, Elizabeth Gaunt to the stake. Even after all 
the horrors of that year, many thought it impossible that these judgments 
should be carried into execution. But the king was without pity. Femley 
was hanged. Elizabeth Gaunt was burned alive at Tyburn on the same day 
on which Cornish suffered death in Cheapside. She left a paper written, 
indeed, in no graceful style, yet such as was read by many thousands with com- 
passion and horror. “'My fault,” she said, “was one which a prince might 
‘ well have forgiven. I did but relieve a poor family, and lo! I must die for 
it.” To the last she preserved a tranquil courage, which reminded the spec- 
tators of the most heroic deatlis of which they had read in Foxe. When she 
calmly disposed the straw about her in such a manner as to shorten her suffer- 
ings, all the bystanders burst into tears. It was much noticed that, while the 
foulest judicial murder which had disgraced even those times was perpetrating, 
a tempest burst forth, such as had not been known since that great hurricane 
which had raged round the death bed of Oliver, The oppressed Puritans 
reckoned up, not without a gloomy satisfaction, the houses which had been 
blown down, and the ships which had been cast away, and derived some con- 
solation from thinking that heaven was bearing awful testimony against the 
iniquity which afflicted the earth. Since that terrible day no woman has 
suffered death in England for any political offence. 

CRUEL PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 

Never, not even imder the tyranny of Laud, had the condition of the 
Puritans been so deplorable as at that time. Never had spies been so actively 
employed in detecting congregations. Never had magistrates, grand jurors, 
rectors, and churchwardens been so much on the alert. Many dissenters were 
cited before the ecclesiastical courts. Others found it necessary to purchase 
the connivance of the agents of the government by presents of hogsheads of 
wine, and of gloves stified with guineas. It was impossible for the ^pa- 
ratists to pray together without precautions such as are employed by coiners 
and receivers of stolen goods. The places of meeting were frequently changed. 
Worship was performed sometimes just before break of day and sometimes at 
dead of night. Hound the building where the little flock was gathered to- 
gether sentinels were posted to give the alarm if a stranger drew near. The 
minister in disguise was introduced through the g^en and the back yard. 
In some houses there were trap doors through which, in case of danger, he 
might des(^nd. Where non-conformists lived next door to each other, the 
wa^ were' often broken open, and secret passages were made from dwelling 
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to dwelling. No psalm was sung; and many contrivances were used to pre- 
vent the voice of the preacher, m his moments of fervour, from being heard 
beyond the walls. Yet, with all this care, it was often found impossible to 
elude the vigilance of informers. In the suburbs of London, especially, the 
law was enforced with the utmost rigour. Several opulent gentlemen were 
accused of holding conventicles. Their houses were strictly searched, and 
distresses were levied to the amount of many thousands of pounds. ^ 

Through many years the autumn of 1685 was remembered by the non- 
conformists as a time of misery and terror. Yet in that autumn might be 
discerned the first faint indications of a great turn of fortune; and before 
eighteen months had elapsed, the intolerant king and the intolerant church 
were eagerly bidding against each other for the support of the party which 
both had so deeply injured.^ 

THE KING AT ODDS WITH PAHLIAMENT (1685 A.D.) 

The suppression of the rebellion had elated James, and led him to think 
that nothing now could oppose his will. He had three objects in view as the 
means of establishing despotism; these were, the abolition of the Test, which 
would enable him to fill all offices with papists; the repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which the late king and himself had often declared to be sub- 
versive of government, i.e. of despotism; to keep up the army, which now 
amounted to nearly twenty thousand men, and in which there were several 
Catholic officers, as a permanent force. As he knew that Halifax was opposed 
to all these projects, he lost no time in dismissing him from the councm 

When the parliament met (November 9th, 1685) James addressed them 
from the throne. Late events, he said, had shown that the militia was 
inadequate to the defence of the country, and that a permanent force was 
necessary; he had, therefore, increased the regular army, and he now called 
on them for the funds for maintaining it. He then noticed the employment 
of Catholics. “ And I will deal plainly with you,” said he : “ after having had 
the benefit of their services in such a time of need and danger, I will not 
expose them to disgrace, nor myself to the want of them, if there should he 
another rebellion.” 

_ From this haughty tone, it is plain that James reckoned on absolute sub- 
mission, and that the ppliament would simply register his edicts; but here, 
as on most occasions, his blind fatuity led him astray. The dread and the 
hatred of popery were implanted in evei^ Protestant bosom; and, in the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis, at this very time, they had had a 
specimen of good faith and tolerance. The commons, therefore, when voting 
a supply of 7(X),000Z., coupled with it a bill for the improvement of the militia; 
and w^e offering to p^ a bill of indemnity for the Catholic officers, prayed 
that they might be dkcharged. The danger of a standing army and the 
employment of Catholic officers was also strongly exposed in the house of 
p^rs by lords Halifax, Nottingham, Anglesea, ^rdaunt, Compton, bishop 
of i^ondon, and others and, in spite of the opposition of Jeffreys, it was resolved 
to take the long s s;^ech into consideration.*^ 

• 4 . to proceed cordially with either house of parliament 

It would be necessa^ he should retreat from the position which he had taken 
m regard both to the anny and the Test Act. But mistaking obstinacy of 
puniose for vigour of understanding, he resisted every thought tending to 
such a surrender. He prorogued the parliament, and resolved that it should 
not meet agam except under some better auspices. The king, as his manner 
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was, had been present in the house of lords during the debate on the nineteenth, 
and had expressed ^himself much displeased with the speeches then made. 
On the following morning, he suddenly presented himself, in his usual state, 
and declared, by the chancellor, to both houses, that, for certain weighty 
reasons, he had determined to prorogue the parliament to the 10th of Febru- 
ary. By this act, the incomplete money bill, which, in the time specified, 
would have yielded £700,000, was lost to the exchequer; nor could James 
conceal from himself that it was a proceeding which would increase the sus- 
picion and irritation of the discontented everywhere; but looking at the gen- 
eral posture of affairs, it was the course attended, in his judgment, with the 
least degree of evil. It was hardly possible he should hope ever to convene 
another house of commons so subservient; and it was difficult accordingly to 
imagine by what means, short of a complete abeyance of the constitution, he 
could expect to carry on the government of the country. 

France and the allies were equally watchful of these proceedings, and 
equally prepared to purchase the assistance of the crown, the court, or the 
opposition, as circumstances might suggest. At present the scale turned in 
favour of France. James assured his parliament in July that he had “ a tnie 
English heart ; but only six weeks before, he had written to Louis, entreating 
a secret subsidy, and declaring, with the same emphasis, that his heart was 
French. Having come to this rupture with his parliament, his views were 
naturally directed to Versailles.^ 

Parliament met no more during his reign, except to be pjrorogued mew. 
It was fortunate for the country that James’s bigotry led him to assail the 
Test Act first, for in all probability this subservient assembly would have sur- 
rendered the Habeas Corpus Act without a struggle. 

James was resolved, come what might, not to part with his army. The 
annual cost of it was £600,000; and, by frugality, by neglecting the navy, by 
putting off the payment of his brother’s debts, and by other expedients, he 
could defray it without the aid of parliament. To put the chief commands 
into the hands of Catholics was necessary for his ulterior projects, and to 
effect this he had recourse to the following plan. 

JAMES TAMPERS WITH THE BENCH AND USURPS THE DISPENSING POWER 

It had from very ancient times been a part of the prerogative to grant 
dispensations from the penalties of particular laws. This had, as usual, been 
spoken of in exaggerated terms by courtiers and lawyers, even Coke saying 
that no act of pmiament can restrain it. Practice, however, had for many 
years confined it to merely trifling cases; but Sir Edward Herbert, the present 
chief-justice, had formerly suggested to the king, when duke of York, that 
by means of it the Test Act noimt be eluded, and James now resolved to bring 
it into action through a legal (kcision. Of Herbert himself he was sure, and, 
as he could dismiss the judges at his pleasure, he reckoned on the obedience 
of the others, but, on privately asking their opinions he found four refractory: 
these he dismissed forthwith, and appointed others; and the bench being now 
adjusted, a sham action was brought for their decision. Sir Edward BWes, 
a recent convert, was appointed to the command of a regiment, and his coach- 
man was directed to bring an action for the penalty of £500 incim:ed by _lus 
holding a command without having qualified. Hales pleaded a dispensation 
under the great seal. The case was tried before the twelve judges, and deven 
decided, June 21, 1686, in favour of the cfispensation.c 

The language in which the judges expressed their decision was of the most 
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absolute description, and went to show that the whole fabric of English liberty 
was a matter of royal sufferance. “The kings of England,” they said, “are 
sovereign princes; the laws of England are the king’s laws; therefore it is an 
inseparable prerogative in the king of England to dispense with penal laws in 
particdar cases, and for particular necessary reasons, of which reasons and 
necessities he is the sole judge; and this is not a trust vested in the king, but 
the ancient remains of the sovereign power of the kings of England, which 
never yet was taken from them, nor can be.” This decision, and the manner 
in which it was obtained, filled all good men with a mixture of sorrow and 
indignation, and to the government which it was designed to uphold it became 
a new occasion of weakness.^ 

This decision was not, properly speaking, illegal, but it was highly uncon- 
stitutional; and, as it declared that no restraint could be placed on the mon- 
arch, and that acts of parliament were mere cobwebs, there being a power 
paramount to them, men plainly saw that there was no alternative between 
a tame submission to the overthrow of their religion and liberties and a bold 
effort to maintain them. In effect, this decision sealed the doom of the house 
of Stuart. 


THE KING INTERFERES WITH THE CHURCH 

James little thought so; he had gained, he considered, a complete victory 
the Test Act and aU other barriers against popery could no longer impede 
him, and the army, the council, and every department of the state might now 
be filled with Catholics. He had even, as he conceived, the power of gradu- 
ally making the church itself Catholic. Early in this year, Obadiah Walker, 
master of University College, Oxford, and three of the fellows, had declared 
themselves Catholics, as also had Sclater, the curate of Esher and Putney, 
and a royal dispensation allowed them still to enjoy the emoluments of their 
situations; Sclater, however, being enjoined to provide for the performance 
of divine service in his churches. Walker was allowed to have a Catholic 
chapel in his college, and a press for printing Catholic books of theology. But 
the spirit of Compton, bishop of London, gave occasion to a further mode of 
bridling the church, or rather of accelerating the downfall of the monarch. 

Compton, brother to the earl of Northampton, had been a soldier. He 
was a man of a bold spirit, and a zealous Protestant. To punish his late 
opposition in parliament, the king struck him out of the list of the privy coun- 
cil, and deprived him of his office of dean of the chapel. This only increased 
his popularity and the suspicion of the king’s designs, and the London pulpits 
thundered with controversy. The king, as head of the church, issued orders 
for the clergy to abstain from controversy in the pulpit. Few obeyed; it was 
therefore resolved to make an example. Doctor Sharp, dean of Norwich and 
rector of St. Giles, was fixed on, and Compton was ordered to suspend him, 
but he replied that he must hear him first in his defence. It was now deter- 
mined to make the bishop himself the victim. 

The odious court of high commission had been abolished in 1641. A part 
of the aet of abolition was repealed at the Restoration, but a clause of it, 
prohibiting the erection of any similar court, had been retained. James, 
however, issued a commission, in nearly the veiy words of that of Elizabeth, 
to certain persons to act as a court of commissioners in ecclesiastical causes. 
These were the primate, chancellor, bishops of Durham and Rochester, the 
earls of Rochester and Sunderland, and Chief Justice Herbert. Three were 
to form a quorum^ of whom Jeffreys was always to be one. “ God,” said James 
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to Baxillon, “ has permitted that all the laws made to establish Protestantism 
now serve as a foundation for my measures to re-establish true religion/^ 

Before this court Compton was summoned. He defended himself with 
much address- The primate Sancroft was not there to uphold the interests 
of the church, for he had timidly obtained leave to be absent on the plea of 
age and infirmity; but the earl and the bishop of Rochester and the chief 
justice took the side of Compton, and even Jeffreys, who, in the midst of his 
excesses, clung to the Protestant faith, supported them. The presence, how- 
ever, and the influence of the king prevailed, and Compton was suspended by 
a commission, three-fourths of whose members had declared in his favour. 
The people soon nick-named the commission the Congregatio de jiropagaTida 
fide. 

Of the royal advisers there were two classes, the Protestant and the Catho- 
lic. The former, headed by the earl of Rochester, seem to have been willing 
to aid the king in all his projects against liberty, but they were steadfast in 
their adherence to the church. The Catholics were divided into two parties: 
most of the laymen, such as Bellasis and Powis, were for moderation; they 
saw the difficulties in che way of establishing their faith, and they would have 
been content with the repeal of the penal statutes, and security for their religion 
under a Protestant successor. The queen herself was inclined to this party; 
but the king was under the influence of Father Petre and the Jesuits; and 
these, with the usual heat and imprudence of political churchmen, urged him 
on to extreme measures. Sunderland, an ambitious, unprincipled statesman, 
though stfil professing himself a Protestant, allied himself closely with this 
party, in the hope of supplanting Rochester; and the influence of Father 
Petre, when all other applications had failed, raised him to the post of presi- 
dent of the council, in the room of Halifax, with which he still retained Ms 
post of secretary. 

But the Protestant party had a supporter who they thought might comter- 
balance the queen and the priests. James, with all his zeal for his religion, 
and his anxiety to diffuse it, made no scruple of violating one of its most im- 
portant precepts. His amomrs had always been notorious, and neither of his 
wives could boast of his fidelity. Arabella Churchill, maid of honour to his 
first duchess, had borne him two children. She was a sister to Lord Churchill, 
afterwards duke of Marlborough. One of her children by James was the cel^ 
brated duke of Berwick. She afterwards married Colonel Godfrey. His 
present mistress, Catherine, daughter of the witty profligate Sir Charles 
Sedley, was a woman so devoid of personal attractions that King Charles 
used to say his brother kept her by way of penance; but she had a coarse, 
roystering kind of humour, which pleased her lover, who was a man of no 
delicacy whatever, though she did not spare to employ it evp on his religion 
and his priests. In the beginning of his reim he had been induced to break 
off his intercourse with her, but he afterwards renewed it, and, at the sugges- 
tion, it is said, of Rochester, created her countess of Dorchester.^ 

The queen, who was a woman of spirit, testified the utmost indignation, 
and, by Sunderland's advice, she assembled one day in her apartments the 
chancellor and himself, with the priests and the Catholic nobles; and when 
the king entered it, he was assailed by their united reproaches and remon- 
strances. He promised to separate from the countess, and he sent her orders 
to retire to the^Contin&it; but she asserted her rights as a free-bom En^ish 
woman, and appealed to Magna Charta. She at length consented to S® 
Ireland, where Rochester’s brother. Clarendon, -was lord-lieutenant. She 
returned, however, within six months, and the king renewed his intercourse 

H. W.— TOI., XX. 2kJ 
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with her: but it was of no political effect, aa the Jesuits ^*had got the advow- 
son of his conscience,” 


ADVANCES TOWASD CATHOLICISM 

It might be supposed that the court of Home would have co-operated 
zealously with James in his project of re-establishing the Catholic faith; but 
so adverse were all things to this prince that even there he found no support. 
The reigning pontiff, Iimocent XI, who had been a soldier, was a man who 
knew or cared nothing about the disputes and differences of theologian!^ but 
he was an able temporal prince and statesman; he was on ill-terms with Louis 
XIV, on account of that monarch's insolence; and he regarded with little 
complacency both the Jesuits and the king of England, whom he looked on 
as partisans of Louis. James, on his accession, had sent Mr. Caryl as his 
private minister to Rome to solicit the purple for the queen's uncle, the title 
of bishop for one Doctor Leybum, and the appointment of a nuncio to the 
court of St. James. Caryl succeeded in the two last points; and the count 
d'Adda came over in November, 1685, but did not assume any public char- 
acter. The zeal of the king, however, was not to be restrained, and the fol- 
lowmg February he insisted on d’ Adda's takii^ the title of nuncio, to which 
the papal court gave a reluctant consent. The nuncio, a prudent, clear- 
sighted man, viewed with concern the rate at which the king and his advisers 
were disposed to drive matters, and he gave the weight of his authority to the 
moderate Catholic party. 

James, being resolved to have a resident minister at the papal court, chose 
for this purpose, with his usual infelicity, the earl of Castlemam, the husband 
of the duchess of Cleveland, a man who owed his title to the infarny of his wife. 
Castlemain behaved at Rome with such indiscretion [and familiarity toward 
the pope] that the nuncio was directed to make a formal complaint of his con- 
duct. All the influence of James failed to procure a nominal bishopric for 
Petre, whom he is thought to have designed to place in the see of York, which 
he kept vacant. He was equally unsuccessful in his efforts to procure for him 
a cardinal's hat. 

If the pontiff was more swayed by politics than religion, we may easily 
believe the same to have been the case with the courts of Madrid and 
Vienna; and accordingly we find the Spanish and imperial ministers co-operat- 
ing with the Dutch and opposing the French ambassador. James, who, to his 
misfortune, had some vague ideas of the dignity belonging to a king of Eng- 
land, and of the line of policy which, as such, he should adopt, irritated Louis 
by vain assumptions of independence, at the very time that he was receiv- 
ing his money and reljdng on him for aid in his projects. 

To accustom the public eye to the view of papacy, convents were estab- 
lished in various parts of London: that of the Carmelites was in the city, that 
of the Franciscans in Lincoln's Inn Fields, while the Benedictines were at 
St. James’ and the Jesuits opened a school at the Savoy. They all went 
about publicly in their habits, and London was gradually assuming the 
appearance of a Catholic city. To awe the tumultuous, the army, of jnfteen 
thousand men, was encamped on Hounslow heath; and in the tent of Lord 
Dumbarton, the second in command, mass was openly celebrated, and mission- 
ari^ laboured to convert the soldiers. A paper calling on them to adhere to 
their religion being circulated through the camp, Johnson, its author, the 
chaplain of the late Lord Russell, was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
stand thrice in the piUoiy and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, 
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which sentence was executed with the utmost rigour and crueltyj he being 
previously degraded from his sacred character. 

In the laxity of principle which may be supposed to have prevailed in a 
court for five-and~twenty years the abode of profligacy and corruption, con- 
versions, real or pretended, might be expected to be abmuiant; yet the fad- 
utes of the king were numerous and mortifying. Lady Dorchester, as we have 
seen, stuck to her religion, reconciling it, like her royal paramour, with the 
breach of its duties. A piest came to convert Secretary Middleton: ‘^Your 
lordship believes the Trinity?” began he. “Wflio told you so? You are 
come here to prove your own opinions, not to ask about mine,” was the reply, 
and the priest retired in confusion. Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, is said to have 
replied to a monk, “ I have convinced myself, by much reflection, that God 
made man, but I cannot believe that man can make God.” 

Colonel Kirke is reported to have told the king that he was pre-engaged, 
having promised the emperor of Morocco to become a Mohammedan, if ever 
he changed. But the great object was to gain the princess Anne, and for this 
purpose the lure of the succession was held out to her; but, though of weak 
disposition, she was firm. The bishop of London had been her tutor; Lord 
and Lady Churchill,^ who ruled her, w^ere zealous for Protestantism; and all 
the efforts made on her proved abortive. Lord Dartmouth, though sinjcerely 
attached to James, refused to abandon his religion. When Admiral Herbert, 
a man of loose life and laden with the royal favours, refused him, James said 
to Barillon that he never could put confidence in any man, however attached 
to him, who affected the character of a zealous Protestant. 

The year 1686 closed with an act which convinced the people that the 
overthrow of their religion was the object really proposed by the king. This 
was the dismissal of Rochester from his office of treasurer, effected by the 
secret influence of Petre and Sunderland. The king was really attached to 
his brother-in-law, but he now told him that he must either go to mass or go 
out of office. Rochester's friends and the Spanish and Dutch ambassadors 
were desirous that he should keep office at any rate. A conference, it was 
agreed, should be held in his presence on the points in dispute between the 
two churches. . At the end of it he desired a further delay to considet, but, as 
his object evidently was to pin time, the king consented to dismiss him. The 
treasury was then managed by a board, of which Lord Bellasis [or Bellasys], 
a Catholic,- was the head; and he, Powis, and Dover were now members 
of the privy council. The king was also about to appoint Father Petre to 
a seat in it, and he was only withheld from doing it by the entreaties of 
the queen. 

A dismissal of Protestants from office and a resignation of commissions in 
the army soon followed. The king, previous to the meeting of parliament, 
wishing to ascertain the opinions of the members who held offices, summoned 
them separately to his closet in order to confer with them. The result of 
these close tings,” as they were named, proving unsatisfactory, they were 
either dismissed from their offices or they resigned. Their places were gen- 
erally supplied with Catholics. 

‘ John eldest son of Sir Winston Cliurchill of Devon ; at twelve years of age he was made 
one of the royal pages, hut showing a preference for a military life, he got an ensxgncy. He 
served in the auxiliary force under Monmouth in 1673, when he attracted the notice pf the 
great Turenne. He attached himself to the duke of York, through whose influence he oht^ed 
a regiment and n Scottish barony ; and when that prince came to the throne, he created him an 
English baron. Churchill married in 1681 the beautiful Sarah Jenninp, maid of honour to the 
luincess Anne. rChiirchill, when urged to change his religion, said that he had never lived as 
a saint, but that he could die as a martyr.] 
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THE attack: on the UNIVEESITIES (1687 A.D.) 

It being now evident that a sufficient number of the members of the estab- 
lished church could not be induced to betray it, the king was advised to en- 
deavour to gain the non-conformists; not but that there were even on the 
Episcopal bench men who set little value on religion as compared with their 
interest: such were Crew of Durham, Cartwright, and Parker, to whom the 
king had lately given the sees of Chester and Oxford, knowing them to be men 
for his purpose, to whom may perhaps be added Sprate of Rochester, and 
one or two more. A Declaration of Indulgence w;as issued accordingly, sus- 
pending the penal laws and forbidding the imposition of tests. Of this the 
dissenters took advantage, though dubious of the motives whence it proceeded; 
and many addresses of thanks were presented from them at court. The king 
in his seK-delusion congratulated himself on the success of this measure in 
weakening the church party, and he now thought he might venture to attack 
them in their strongholds, the universities. ^ [The power of these institutions 
had always been great, but it reached its height in this century.] 

As Oxford had so strongly asserted the doctrine of passive obedience, 
James commenced his attack on the church in that university. He appointed 
Massey, a fellow of Merton and a recent convert, to the deanery of Christ 
Church, and, true to its principles, the university made no opposition. The 
king next made trial of Cambridge University. He wrote (February 7th,‘ 
1687) to the vice-chancellor. Doctor Peachell, commanding him to admit to 
the degree of master of arts, without the usual oaths, a Benedictine monk, 
named Alban Francis, who was acting as a missionary in that neighbour- 
hood. Peachell refused, and he was summarily summoned before the eccle- 
siastical commission; the university supported him, and it ended in the 
compromise of the appointment of a new vice-chancellor and the withdrawal 
pf the claim of Francis. 

Shamed or emboldened by the example of Cambridge, Oxford soon began 
to shake off its slavish trammels. On the death of the president of Magdalen 
College, letters mandatory were sent (April 4th) ; recommending Mr. Anthony 
Farmer, a man of low, dissolute habits, but a recent proselyte. The fellows 
petitioned the king, but to no purpose; they then proceeded to the election, 
and chose Mr. Hough. They were summoned before the ecclesiastical com- 
mission, and the election was pronounced void. But Farmer was withdrawn, 
his character being too notorious, and they were directed to choose Parker 
bishop of Oxford. They stiU refused, and when the king came to Oxford the 
following month on his progress, he chid them severely and insisted on their 
obedience. Still they would not yield- A commission was then issued, 
appointing extraordinary visitors of their college (October 21st), and Hough 
and twenty-five of the fellows were expelled and declared incapable of holding 
any clerical prefennent (December 10th). The king thus gained a victory, 
but, as Lingard/ justly observes, “he had no reason to be proud of it, for it 
betrayed the hollowness of his pretensions to good faith and sincerity, and 
earned him the enmity of the great body of the clergy, and of all who were 
devoted to the interests of the church.” 

In the sunmer the king had given another intimation of his designs, by 
publicly receiving D’Adda as the papal nuncio, a measure to which the pope 
yield«i an unwilling consent. He now advanced a step further, and by 
the royal command Father Petre took his seat among the privy councillors, 
to the grief and dismay of the moderate Catholics and the astonishment and 
vexation of the people. 
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THE KING AND THE PAELIAMENT (1687 A.D.) 

The king had also dissolved the parliament (July 2nd) . It was represented 
to him in vain that in all points but that of religion this was a more compliant 
assembly than he- could ever again expect to obtain; religion was with him 
the point, and he resolved to make the trial. In order to get a more complete 
control over the corporations, he appointed a board of seven regulators, all 
Catholics except the chancellor, with powers to appoint and remove officers 
and freemen at their discretion. To obtain county members to his purpose 
the lords-lieutenant were directed to inquire of their deputies and the magis- 
trates whether, if elected to parliament, they would vote for the repeal of the 
Test Act and the penal laws; whether they would support candidates who 
would promise to do so; and whether they would support the declaration. 
Loss of office was to be the penalty of non-compliance. This measure how- 
ever did not succeed. Fourteen lords-lieutenant were removed, and their 
places supplied with Catholics; a like change was made among the sheriffs 
and in the magistracy; yet, after all, James saw that he could not have a 
parliament to his mind, and of the house of lords there was no hope. Sun- 
derland, however, had conceived the then unknown project of " swamping,^’ 
as it is termed, this house by a large creation. “0 Silly!” cried he to Lord 
Churchill, when the opposition of the peers was spoken of, “why your troop 
of guards shall be called to the house of lords.” This bold measure was not 
ventured on; the king seemed inclined, if he could not get a pliant house of 
commons, to continue to rule by prerogative. 

The Scottish parliament had proved as uncomplying as the English on the 
subject of religion. The king had there in like manner issued a proclamation, 
granting toleration to sectaries and suspending all laws against Catholics, “by 
his sovereign authority, prerogative, royal and absolute power” — words 
which he did not as yet venture to employ in England. 

THE KING AND IRELAND (1687 A.D.) 

In Ireland the lord-lieutenancy had been given to Lord Clarendon, but the 
command of the forces was separated from it for the first time, and entrusted 
to Richard Talbot, now earl of Tyrconnel, an Irish Catholic of the English 
race, a man of some talent but hardly any judgment; rude and boisterous in 
manners, with no control over his passions and appetites; handsome and 
showy in his person: he was in effect a genuine Anglo-Irishman^ of that day. 
Being in the confidence of the king, he treated the viceroy with insolence and 
contempt, and though the object for which he was sent was to raise the Catholic 
interest, he could not refrain from insulting the native Irish by calling them 
the 0^6 and Mac's. Having aided Sunderland in overthrowing the Hydes 
[Rochester and Clarendon] he bullied him out of the chief government of Ire- 
land, though he was known to be the enemy of the Act of Settlement, and the 
devoted slave of Louis XIV. He was appointed lord deputy (February 1687) . 

The Protestants now began to emigrate in great numbers the officers sold 
their commissions for little or nothing, and sought service with the prince of 
Orange. Ihe object of the king was to make Ireland an asylum for the Catho- 
lics, and for himself if needful; but Tyrconnel 1^ a deeper design, and he 
proposed to the French envoy, Bonrepaux, that in case of the succession of 
the prince of Orange, Ireland should become an independent state under the 
protection of France. To this project Louis gave a most wffiing consent, but 
it was studiously concealed from James, and even from Banllon. Yidi suspi- 
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cion was afloat; and it was one of the objects of Dyckveldt, whom the prince 
of Orange sent over in the beginning of the year, to ascertain the king’s designs 

with respect to Ireland.^^ ^ tr r t i t, ^ 

TVrconnel went about his work in a wild way. He displaced the Protestant 

indges and filled their seats with Catholics. He terrified the cities and 
tOTOS 'into shrrender of their charters, and gave them new charters which 
made parliamentary representation a mockery. He had a scheme for dispos- 
sessing the English settlers of the property which they had acquired in the 
forfeitures of half a century previous. His projects were opposed by grave 
Catholic peers, who said that the lord deputy was fool and madman enough 
to ruin ten kingdoms. His character and that of his master were ridiculed in 
the famous ballad of Lillihullero: 

Dare was an old propliecy found in a bog, 

Lilli burlero, buUen a-la ; 

Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog, 

LilU burlero, buUen a-la. 


James was the ass and Tyrconnel the dog. This ribaldry of Lord Wharton 
was adapted to a spirited air of Purcell, published ten years before. ^‘The 
whole army,” says Burnet,^* “and at last the people both in city and country, 
were singing it perpetually.” \\Txarton afterwards boasted that he had 
rhymed James out of his dominions. He had produ..ed a song, like many 
other songs, of wondrous popularity with littl intrinsic merit. But those 
whose conviviality, even in our own days, has been stirred by its fascinating 
melody, may well believe that it was whistled and sung in every street in 1688 .^^ 

Concerning the fall of the Hydes, Rochester and Clarendon, Macaulay 
says: “The dismission of the two brothers is a great epoch in the reign of 
James, From that time it was clear that what he really wanted was not 
liberty of conscience for the members of his own church, but liberty to perse- 
cute the members of other churches. Pretending to abhor tests, ho had him- 
self imposed a test. He thought it hard, he thought it monstrous, that able 
and loyal men should be excluded from the public service solely for being 
Roman Catholics. Yet he had himself turned out of office a treasurer, whom 
he admitted to be both loyal and able, solely for being a Protestant. The cry 
was that a general proscription was at hand, and that every public functionary 
must make up his mind to lose his soul or to lose his place. Who indeed could 
hope to stand where the Hydes had fallen? They were the brothera-in-law 
of the king, the uncles and natural guardians of his children, his friends from 
early youth, his steady adherents in adversity and peril, his obsequious sei^ 
vants since he had been on the throne. Their sole crime was their religion; 
and for this crime they had been discarded. In great perturbation men began 
to look round for help; and soon all eyes were fixed on one whom a rare con- 
currence both of personal equalities and of fortuitous circumstances pointed 
out as the deliverer — William of Orange.”^ 

THE CALM BEFORE THE STORM 

James now fondly deemed that the overthrow of the Protestant church 
was nearly certain. The steadfastness of his daughters in their religion had 
been to hfin a source of anxiety, as they might undo all his work; but an event 
had occurred which promised to relieve him from all apprehension. The 
queen, who had ceased from child-bearing for five years, announced that she 
was pregnant. This event, which the kmg and his friends ascribed to the 
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efficacy of his prayers at St. Winifred’s Well, which he had lately visited, or to 
the prayers on eartiji and intercession in heaven of the late duchess of Modena^ 
was hailed by the whole Catholic party with transports of joy, and they even, 
as formerly in the case of Queen Mary, ventured to assign the sex of the 
embryo, llie Protestants, on the other hand, openly expressed their doubts, 
and hesitated not to assert that those whose interest it was to have a prince 
of Wales would be at no loss to procure one. 

We now enter on the year 1688, a year ever memorable in the annals of 
England, and even in those of the world. To the royal view the whole political 
horizon seemed calm and unclouded. The king had triumphed in his contest 
with the church; in his late progress he had been greeted and cheered by 
bodies of the dissenters, whom he took for the nation; he had the prospect of 
the birth of a son to exclude his heretical daughters, and to go on with the 
good ’cy^ork of spreading the true faith; London was even already, as he said, 
putting on the appearance of a Catholic city; monks and friars in their appro- 
priate habits were to be seen parading the streets; a papal nuncio sanctified 
the court by his presence; and Corker, a Benedictine, who had been tried for 
his life during the Popish Plot, being appointed envoy by the elector of 
Cologne, the king insisted that he and his attendant monks should come to 
court in the habit of their order — a piece of folly which the more sagacious 
Louis XIV strongly condemned. Finally, James had filled Magdalen Col- 
lege with Catholic fellows; and on the death of Bishop Parker (March 23rd), 
Doctor Giffard, one of the four Catholic prelates whom he had induced the 
pontif to consecrate for England, was by the royal mandate chosen to succeed 
him. 

But all this triumph and all this security was fallacious; the tempest was 
secretly brewing which was to level the fabric in the dust. The tories, who 
had long been restrained by their notions of unlimited obedience, now alarmed 
for their religion by the queen’s pregnancy, began to unite with the whigs; 
several influential noblemen were in secret correspondence with the prince of 
Orange, and an armed resistance to the crown with his aid was contemplated. 
In this state of the national feeling, the king made his final and fatal step.c 


MACAULAY ON THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE (1687 A.D.) 

It was now evident that all hope of an alliance between the churches of 
England and of Rome, for the purpose of sharing offices and emoluments and 
of crushing the Puritan sects, must be abandoned. Nothing remained but 
to try a coalition between the church of Rome and the Puritan sects against 
the Church of England. On the 18th of March, 1687, the king had informed 
the privy council that he had determined to prorogue the parliament till the 
end of November, and to grant, by liis own authority, entire liberty of con- 
science to all his subjects. On the 4th of April had appeared the memorable 
Declaration of Indulgence. 

In this declaration the king avowed that it was^his earnest wish to see his 
people members of that church to which he himself belonged. But, since that 
could not be, he announced his intention to protect them in the free exercise 
of their religion. He repeated all those phrases which, eight years^ before, 
when he was himself an oppressed man, had been familiar to his lips, but 
which he had ceased to use from the day on which a turn of fortune had put 
it into his power to be an oppressor. He had long been convinced, he said, 
that conscience was not to be forced, that persecution was unfavourable to 
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populatioa and to trade, and that it never attained the ends which perse- 
cutors had in view. He repeated his promise, already often repeated and 
often violated, that he would protect the. established church in the enjoy- 
ment of her le^ rights. He then proceeded to annul, by his own sole 
authority, a long series of statutes. He suspended all penal laws against all 
classes oi non-conformists. He authorised both Ronoan Catholics and Pro- 
testant dissenters to perform their worship publicly. He forbade his sub- 
jects, on pain of his highest displeasure, to molest any religious assembly. 
He also abrogated all those acts which imposed any religious test as a quali- 
fication for any civil or military ofiice- 

That the Declaration of Indulgence was unconstitutional is a point on 
which both the great English parties have always been entirely agreed. Every 
person capable of reasoning on a political question must perceive that a mon- 
arch who is competent to issue such a declaration is nothing less than an 
absolute monarch. Fifteen years before that time, a declaration of indul- 
gence had been put forth by his brother with the advice of the Cabal. That 
declaration, when compared with the declaration of James, might be called 
modest and cautious. Yet the declaration of Charles had been pronounced 
illegal in the most formal manner. The commons had resolved that the king 
had no po|iver to dispense with statutes in matters ecclesiastical. Charles had 
ordered t]he obnoxious instrument to be cancelled in his presence, had torn 
off the seial with his own hand, and had, both by message under his sign 
manual, jEmd with his own lips from his throne in full parliament, distinctly 
promised the two houses tliat the step which had given so much offence 
should ^ever be drawn into precedent. The two houses had then, without 
one disjtentient voice, joined m thanking him for this compliance with their 
wishes./ No constitutional question had ever been decided more deliberately, 
more plearly, or with more harmonious consent. That the sovereign could 
by one sweeping edict authorise all his subjects to disobey whole volumes of 
laws, /ho tribunal had ventured, in the face of the solemn parliamentary deci- 
sion of 1673, to affirm. 

jSuch, however, was the position of parties that James' Declaration of 
Indulgence, though the most audacious of all the attacks made by the Stuarts 
on public freedom, was well calculated to please that very portion of the com- 
munity by which all the other attacks of the Stuarts on public freedom had 
been most strenuously resisted. It could scarcely be hoped that the Pro- 
tiestant non-conformist, separated from his countrymen by a harsh code harshly 
enforced, would be inclin^ to dispute the validity of a decree which relieved 
him from intolerable grievances. A cool and philosophical observer would 
undoub^ly have pronounced that all the evil arising from all the intolerant 
laws which parliaments had framed was not to be compared to the evil which 
would be produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the parliament 
to the sovereign. But such coolness and philosophy are not to be expected 
from men who are smarting under present pain, and who are tempted by the 
offer of immediate ease. 

^ A Puritan divine could not indeed deny , that the dispensing power now 
claimed by the crown was inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
the constitution. But he might perhaps be excused if he asked. What was 
the constitution to him? The Act of Uniformity had ejected him, in spite of 
roym promises, from a benefice which was his freehold, an'd had reduced him 
to b^ary and dependence. The Five Mile Act had banished him from his 
dwellmg, from his relations, from his friends, from almost all places of public 
resort. Under the Conventicle Act his goods had been distrained; and he 
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had been flung into one noisome gaol after another among highwaymen and 
housebreakers. Oi|t of prison he had constantly had the officers of justice on 
his track; he had been forced to pay hush money to informers; he had stolen, 
in ignominious disguises, through windows and trapdoors, to meet his flock, 
and had, while pouring the baptismal water, or distributing the eucharistic 
bread, been anxiously listening for the signal that the tipstaves were approach- 
ing. Was it not mockery to call on a man thus plundered and oppressed to 
suffer martyrdom for the property and liberty of his plunderers and oppres- 
sors? The declaration, despotic as it might seem to his prosperous neighbours, 
brought deliverance to him. He was called upon to make his choice, not 
between freedom and slavery, but between two yokes; and he might not 
imnaturally think the yoke of the king lighter than that of the church. 

While thoughts like these were working in the minds of many dissenters, 
the Anglican party was in amazement and terror. This new turn in affairs 
was indeed alarming. The house of Stuart leagued with republican and regi- 
cide sects against the old cavaliers of England; popery leagued with Puritan- 
ism against an ecclesiastical system with which the Puritans had no quarrel, 
except that it had retnined too much that was popish; these were portents 
which confounded all the calculations of statesmen. The church was then 
to be attacked at once on every side; and the attack was to be under the 
direction of him who, by her constitution, was her head. She might well be 
struck with surprise and dismay. And mingled with surprise and dismay 
came other bitter feelings; resentment against the perjured prince whom she 
had served too well, and remorse for the cruelties in which he had been her 
accomplice, and for which he was now, as it seemed, about to be her punisher. 

Her chastisement was just. She reaped that which she had sown. After 
the Restoration, when her power was at the height, she had breathed nothing 
but vengeance. She had encouraged, urged, almost compelled the Stuarts to 
requite with perfidious ingratitude the recent services of the Presbyterians. 
Had she, in that season of her prosperity, pleaded, as became her, for her 
enemies, she might now, in her distress, have found them her friends. Per- 
haps it was not yet too late. Perhaps she might still be able to turn the 
tactics of her faithless oppressor against himself. There was among the 
Anglican clergy a moderate party which had always felt kindly towards the 
Protestant dissenters. That party was not large; but the abilities, acquire- 
ments, and 'virtues of those who belonged to it made it respectable. It had 
been regarded with little favour by the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
had been mercilessly reviled by bigots of the s^.h ol of Laud: but, from the 
day on which the Declaration of Indulgence appeared to the day on which 
the power of James ceased to inspire terror, the whole church seemed to be 
animated by the spirit, and guided by the counsels, of the calumniated Lati- 
tudinarians. 

Then followed an auction, the strangest that history has recorded. On 
one side the king, on the other the church, began to bid eagerly against each 
other for the favour of those whom up to that time king and church had com- 
bined to oppress. The Protestant dissenters, who, a few months before, had 
been a despised and proscribed class, now held the balance of power. The 
harshness with which they had been treated was universally condemned. 
The court tried to throw all the blame on the hierarchy. The hierarchy flung 
it back on the court. The king declared that he had unwillingly persecute 
the separatists only because his affairs had been in such a state that he could 
not venture to disoblige the established clergy. The established clergy pro- 
tested that they had borne a part in severity uncongenial to their feelings only 
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from deference to the authority of the king. The king got together a col- 
lection of stories about rectors and vicars who had by th^reats of prosecution 
wrung money out of Protestant dissenters. He talked on this su eject much 
and publicly, threatened to institute an inquiry which would exhibit the par- 
sons in their true character to the whole world, and actually issued several 
commissions empowering agents on whom he thought that he could depend 
to ascertain the amount of the sums extorted in different parts of the coun- 
try by professors of the dominant religion from sectaries. The advocates of 
the church, on the other hand, cited instances of honest parish priests who 
W been reprimanded and menaced by the court for recommending tolera- 
tion in the pulpit, and for refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of non-conformists. The king asserted that some of the churchmen 
whom he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the Catholics, 
on condition that the persecution of the Puritans might go on. The accused 
churchmen vehemently denied the truth of this charge.?^ 

THE CLERGY RESIST THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE (1088 A.D.) 

In the popular conception, the Catholic religion and intolerance were 
identical; and the conduct of James, while commissioner of Scotland, had 
done more than any other occurrence in recent history to confirm that impres- 
sion. It is now also well known that the king of England, while discoursing 
to his subjects in this manner concerning the justice and expediency of allow- 
ing men a full liberty of conscience in matters of religion, was secretly applaud- 
ing the king of France in prosecuting his barbarous measures against the 
Protestants of that kingdom. 

On the 27th of April, 1688, James re-published the Declaration of Indul- 
gence which he had issued the year before, adding to it the assurance that a 
narliament should be assembled '‘at farthest” in the following November. 
Some days afterwards, an order in council required the clergy, both in the 
metropolis and through the kingdom, to read the Declaration from the pulpit 
at the usual time of service. This measure, so important in its consequences, 
appears to have been precipitated by the influence of Father Petre, and by 
the less considerate party with whom he acted. Jaimes had assigned as a 
reason of again issuing the Declaration, that hia purpose as expressed in it 
had been greatly confirmed by the many addresses which had been presented 
to him, showing that its purport was generally approved by hia subjects. 
The clergy, moreover, had not only indulged since the king's accession in the 
strongest expressions of unlimited obedience to the civil power, but in con- 
formity with the usage of the times of Charles I, had read to their congrega- 
tions'the lengthened paper made public by the late king after dismissing the 
Oxford Parliament, and other documents of the same partial and inflamnoa- 
tory character still more recently. It is highly probable, accordingly, that 
this order was issued without the slightest expectation that any maj;erial 
opposition Would be made to it, though when its consequences begfm to 
^mne so fomudable a shape, Sunderland and others were concerned 'to have 
it understood that they had not been parties to it. Tlie Eubric, however, 
which d^lared that nothing should be published in the chmch, except as pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, " or enjoined by the kin£” might 
^ve been pleaded by the privy council as a plausible, if not a suflficient author- 
ity for what they had done. 

The order was published in the Gazettej and devolved upon the bishops 
the responsibility of sending the Declaration to the clergy of their respective 
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dioceses to be read in their churches. This novel method of proceeding was 
regarded as a studied exposure of the subjection of the prelates, not only to 
the pleasure of the king, but to the secret influence of those members of the 
Catholic priesthood who were always about his person. Sixteen days only 
were allowed to intervene between the publication of the Declaration and the 
obedience demanded; and after fourteen days of that interval had been vari- 
ously occupied in partial or general conferences among the bishops and the 
clergy of London, six of the prelates obtained audience of the king, and pre- 
sented to him a paper headed “ The petition of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
with divers suffragan bishops of his province, in behalf of themselves and 
several of their absent brethren, and of the clergy of their respective dio- 
ceses.’^ James received their lordships with much apparent cordialty, sup- 
posing the extent of their petition to be, that he would command the chan- 
cellors and archdeacons, according to ancient practice, to send the Declara- 
tion to the clergy, and not require that service from themselves. The king 
then opened the petition, and observed that he recognised in it the hand- 
writing of Archbishop Bancroft. In it the bishops stated that their averse- 
ness to read the king’s Declaration arose neither from want of the duty and 
obedience which the Church of England had always practised, nor from want 
of tenderness to dissenters, to whom they were willing to come to such a 
temper as might be thought fit in parliament and convocation, but because 
it is founded in a dispensing power declared illegal in parliament; and that 
they could not in prudence or conscience make themselves so far parties to 
it as the publication of it in the church at the time of divine service must 
amount to in common and reasonable construction. The petitioners con- 
cluded accordingly with humbly and earnestly beseeching his majesty not 
to insist on their distributing and reading the said Declaration.’' 

As the king read these sentences his countenance changed : having folded 
up the paper, he glanced angrily at the prelates and said, “ This is a great 
surprise to me. These are strange words. I did not expect this from you; 
this is a standard of rebellion.” The bishops deprecated his majesty’s dis- 
pleasure in the most earnest terms, assuring him that in all matters not 
affecting their conscience toward God, their loyalty would be found unim- 
peachable. 

But this exception was of large import; ib had been the great plea of the 
Puritans and non-conformists in their contentions with the ruling clergy and 
the civil power, and though little respected, for the most part, when so 
employed, was as valid in that connection as in the present. James had 
given sufficient attention to the bearing of such exceptions to perceive at once 
that the ground taken by the prelates was the most hostile to his plans that 
they could possibly have chosen, and he concluded his angry and mcoherent 
expressions by saying, “If I think fit to alter my mind I will send to you. 
God has given me this dispensing power, and I will maintain it. I tell you 
there are seven thousand men, and of the Church of England too, that have 
not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

The Clergy in General Refiise to Read the Dedaralion 

The Episcopal hojdy at this time consisted of twenty-two persons, three- 
fourths of whom approved in whole or in part of the petition presented to 
the king. The chief persons in the minority were Sprat, Cartwright, Crew, 
and Watson. Sprat had written a lustory of the Rye Hou^ Plot, and owed 
his distinction to the readiness with which he had prostituted his talents to 
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the service of the court; Cartwright and Crew were men governed by servil- 
ity and selfishness; and Watson disgraced his office by sc^raany vices that he 
was at length deprived of his see. The bishops presented themselves to the 
king with their petition on May 18 th, late in the evening; _ that night the peti- 
tion was printed, and the next morning it was in considerable circulation. 
The prelates were no parties to this proceeding, nor do we know to whom it 
should be attributed. But this was on the Saturday morning, and on the 
following day, according to the order in council, the Declaration should be 
read in all the churches of London. 

Among the London clergy the names of three only are preserved as those 
of persons who were obedient to the command of the king in this particular; 
no account exhibits more than seven, out of nearly a hundred, as being thus 
compliant. On that day Sprat chose to oflficiate as dean in Westminister 
abbey, but when the moment came for reading the Declaration, his trepida- 
tion was such that he could scarcely hold the document in his hanas; the 
people rose from their seats with loud murmuring, so that nothing could be 
heard, and before the reading was concluded, the only persons remaining in 
the church were the Westminister scholars, the choristers, and some of the 
prebendaries. Over the kingdom the same spirit prevailed, so much so that 
among ten thousand clergymen, not more it appears than two hundred could 
be induced to read the obnoxious proclamation. D’Adda, the papal nuncio, 
declared accordingly: “ The whole church espouses the cause of the bishops. 
There is no reasonable expectation of a division among the Anglicans, and 
our hopes from the non-conformists are vanished.” Baxter^ applauded the 
conduct of the bishops from the pulpit, and the dissenters in general followed 
his example. 

The difficulties with which the king had thus surrounded himself were in 
every view almost equally perilous. To proceed was to augment the spirit 
of resistance everywhere manifested, and to a degree that might be fatal to 
his sovereignty; while to retreat, would be to make a confession of weak- 
ness, and to invite aggression, the limits of which no mind could foresee. 
The method of proceeding agreed upon, after much discussion and wavering, 
was meant to be a middle course, but was in fact open to as much objection 
as were the extremes which it was framed to avoid. 


THE BISHOPS PROSECUTED, AND SENT TO THE TOWER 


The archbishop of Canterbury was summoned to appear before the king 
in council, to answer charges of misdemeanour. At the appointed time the 
primate, and the six bishops who had signed the petition, Lloyd of St. Asaph, 
Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of Peter- 
borough, and Trelawney of Bristol, all made their appearance in the council 
cham^r. Jeffreys then took a paper from the tablo and inquired of the 
archbishop whether that was the petition which he had signed, and which 
the bishops had presented. ^ Sancroft, addressing himself to the king, said 
that, since it was his unhappiness to appear before his majesty as a criminal, 
he hoped that he should not be obliged to answer questions which might tend 
to the accusing of himself. James censured this hesitation as chicanery, and, 


t May, the venerable Richard Baxter, the renowned non-conformist 

L peraecuted by the church, praised from his pulpit the bishops for their 

declaration by virtue of which he was then able to preach publicly. It was 
t^s plain that all hopes from the dissenters were vanished. The whole church party were 

^ now either yield at discretion or engage in a contest 

witn au ms Protestant subjects. — Keightlev,*^] ° ** 
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still pressed, the bishops were required by the chancellor, and by the king, to 
answer the questions which had been put to them, and they did so, confess- 
ing that the signatures were in their writing, and that they had delivered the 
petition. The lord chancellor then informed them that it was the king’s 
pleasure they should be proceeded against for their petition; and that the 
proceedings should be with all fairness in Westminster Hall, by information, 
and that in the mean time they must enter into a recognisance. The bishops 
declined entering into recognisance, pleading that it was contrary to prece- 
dent, and to the privilege of parliament, for peers of the realm to be so 
bound. James stated that his offer to release them on such terms was 
intended as a favour, and bid them think of the consequences which might 
attend the refusal; but the accused were not to be moved from their purpose 
on that point; and it was in consequence agreed, after some deliberation, 
that they should all be sent to the Tower, as the writers and publishers of a 
seditious libel against the king and the government. 

The summons of the bishops to attend at Whitehall being publicly known, 
great crowds of people thronged about the palace, waiting with anxiety the 
result of the examination. At length the petitioners made their appearance, 
but it was in the condition of culprits, under a guard of soldiers. The peo- 
ple were moved greatly at this sight; alarm, grief, and indignation, took 

E ossession of them as the rumours passed from one to another that the pre- 
ites were on their way to imprisonment in the Tower. The boldness of such 
a proceeding seemed to realise their worst fears concerning the intentions of 
the government, and the prisoners moved before them as a procession of 
confessors and martyrs — as the holy men whose piety and patriotism had 
prompted them to take their stand in the breach for the protection of the 
faith and liberty of their country. It was altogether a new thing to see such 
persons in such circumstances; it was a picture of injury and subjection 
made peculiarly affecting, as allied with exalted station, eminent piety, and 
generous virtue. ‘ 

The crowd, accordingly, followed the sufferers from the palace toward 
the river, many throwing themselves at their feet to implore their benediction, 
and others weeping aloud, or exclaiming, “ God save the bishops! God save 
the church! ” When the procession reached the side of the river, and the 
prelates had taken their place in the barge provided to convey them to the 
stairs of their prison, numbers of the people rushed into the water to express 
their sympathy, and to beseech some parting word from them. In the 
midst of this excitement the bishops conducted themselves with great self- 
possession and dignity, exhorting the people to patience and loyalty. As 
the royal barge floated down the river, the banks of the Thames were seen 
crowded with people, many of whom cast themselves upon their knees and 
raised their hands towards heaven, in token of their earnest prayer for the 
safety of the good men who were regarded as hazarding so much in their 
behalf. By the time the prisoners had reached the entrance to the Tower 
the impulse had become so general, that the men on guard, and even some 
of the officers, received them kneeling, and entreated their benediction. 

On the following day crowds were constantly assembled in the open space 
near the Tower; numbers, of both sexes, and in the highest station, visited 
the prisoners. In the words of Reresby,^ “ Among the rest were ten n<m- 
conformist ministers, which the king took so heinously, that he sent for four 
of them to reprimand them; but their answer was that they could not but 
adhere to the prisoners, as men constant to the Protestant faith; nay, what 
is more extraordinary, the very soldiers who kept gu£ud in the Tower would 
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frequently drink good health to the bishops, which being understood by Sir 
Edward Hales, the constable, he sent orders by the captain of the giiard to 
see that it was done no more; but the answer he received was, that they 
were doing it at the very instant, and would drink that health, and no other 
solongas the bishops were there.” 

On finding himself thus opposed by the clergy and the populace, and thus 
completely deserted by the nobility, the gentry, and the non-conformists, the 
councils of the monarch became more than ever unsteady. He had once 
resolved to let these proceedings fall, and to make the birth of the priqce of 
Wales, which had occurred a few days since, on June 10th, the apparent cause 
of doing so; but, in the language of Jeffreys, “some men would hurry him 
to destruction.” Accordingly, on the fifteenth of June, the bishops were 
brought before the court of King’s Bench, by a writ oi habeas corpus. On 
landing from the barge at Westminster, they passed along an extended r venue 
opened for them by the crowds assembled to do them honour. The greater 
p^t of the people, covering the whole space from the place of landing to the 
entrance of Westminster Hall, were upon their knees, and with tears com- 
mended them to the Divine protection, or implored a passing benediction 
from theqi. The bishops laid their hands on many as they moved along, and 
exhorted them to be loyal subjects and steadfast in their faith. On taking 
their place in the court, they were attended by twenty-nine peers, who' had 
previously offered themselves as sureties for their app^rance, if such should 
be demanded; along with these noblemen were numbers of gentlemen deeply 
interested in the expected proceedings, while the populace not only filled 
every comer and avenue of the court, but the whole of the great hall, and 
the open street to a considerable distance in its neighbourhood. The pro- 
ceedii^gs of this day, however, were only preliminary to the day of trial. 


THE ACQUITTAL OP THE BISHOPS (1688 A.D.) 

.The prelates being obliged to plead, pleaded “Not Guilty,” and the 29th 
of the month was fixed upon for their trial. They were not reconducted to 
the Tower, but released on their own recognisance. Hiis temporary libera- 
tion seems to have been regarded by the people as an omen of triumph. It 
was hailed with loud shouts in the court, and everywhere among the populace; 
the bells of Westminster were mng, until silenced by an order from the dean, 
and bonfires in the evening testified the general delight. 

The counsel for the bishops consisted pf the most able men at the bar, 
including Sawyer, and Somers, who was then young and little known, but who 
was soon to become a much greater man than the greatest of his colleagues. 
It was unfortumte that some of these distinguished persons did not appear 
in the cause of justice and liberty on this occasion with clean hands. 

When the bishops appeared in the court on the appointed day of trial, the 
attorney-general. Sir Thomas Powis, opened the case on the part of the crown. 
In stati^ the law of libel, he observed: “The bishops are prosecuted for cen-- 
suring his majesty and his government, and fdr giving their opinions in matters 
wholly relating to government and to law. And I cannot omit to take notice 
that there is not any one thing of '^hich the law is so jealous, or for the prose- 
cution and punishment of which the law more carefully provides, than all accu- 
sations and arraignments of the government. N o man may say of the great men 
of the nation, much le^ of the great officers of the kingdom, that they act unreas- 
onably or unjustly, least of ail may any man say such a thing of, the king. 
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For these matters tend to possess the people that the government is ill admin- 
istered; and the coijsequence of that is, to set them upon desiring a reforma- 
tion; and what that tends to, and will end in, we have all had a sad and a too 
dear-bought experience. The last age will abundantly satisfy us whither such 
a thing does tend.” Thus the law of libel was to be in England what the law 
of leasing-making had long been in Scotland — an instrument exposing all 
persons to the peril of a criminal information who should venture to utter the 
slightest or the most guarded censure upon the government, or concerning the 
persons whom it might include.^ 

The king had taken pains to have a jury returned that he could rely on; 
and at court there was not a doubt felt of the result. The speech of the 
attorney-general was timid, and there was great difficulty in proving the sig- 
natures; a question then arose, whether the petition which had been written 
in Surrey, and not proved to have been published in Middlesex, could be tried 
in the latter county. At every failure of the crown-lawyers, the audience set 
up a laugh or a shout which the court was unable to repress. Wright began 
to sura up; but he was interrupted by Finch, one of the prisoners' counsel. 
Williams, the solicitor-general, then requested the court to wait for the appear- 
ance of a person of great quality. After a delay of an hour, Lord Sunderland 
arrived in a chair, amid the hootings of the populace. He proved that the 
bishops came to him with a petition, and that he introduced them to the 
‘king. 

But now the counsel for the accused took new ground, and assumed a 
bolder tone; they arraigned the dispensing power; they maintained the right 
of the subject to petition. Wright and Allibone charged against, Holloway 
and PoweU in favour of, the prisoners. The jury retired at seven in the 
evening; the obstinacy of Arnold, the king's brewer, one of their number, 
kept them in debate till the morning, when at nine o'clock they came into 
court and pronounced their verdict. Not Guilty. Instantly a peal of joy 
arose; it was taken up without; it spread over the city; it reached the camp 
at Hounslow, and was repeated by the soldiers. The king, who was dining 
with Lord Feversham, on inquiring, was told it was nothing but their joy for 
the acquittal of the bishops: ^'Call you that nothing? It is so much the 
worse for them,” was his reply 

"V^en the jury left the court they were hailed with the most enthusiastic 
cheers, as the defenders of Protestantism and the deliverers of their coimtry; 
while, upon Bishop Cartwright, and Williams, the solicitor-general, the crowd 
heap^ every expression of reproach and derision. In the city all business was 
suspended for some hours, and men seemed to exist but to congratulate each 
other with tears of delight on what had happened. In the evening the bells 
were rung, and bonfires kindled, in all parts of the metropolis. Before the 
windows of the royal palace the pope was burned in effigy, and the to^t 
everywhere went roxmd — health to the bishops and the ju^, and confusion 
to the papists. The principal towns through the country vied with the cap- 
ital in these expressions of feeling; the proudest churchmen, and every class 
of dissenters, seemed to be of one mind; and the parties who had done most 
towards urging the king to prosecute his obnoxious measures, began to express 
their utter despair of seeing a people whose heresy partook of so much ^'mncour 
and malignity” ever brought within the fold of the church. Non was it at aE 
surprising that so ranch feeling should have been evinced in relation to this 
struggle on both sides; for in me words of Sir James Mackintosh ^*it was 
the prosecution of men of the most venerable character and manifestty inno- 
cent intention, after the success oi which no good man could have been secure. 
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It was an experiment of some measure, to ascertain the means and proba- 
bilities of deliverance. The government was on its trial; and by the verdict 
of acquittal, the king was justly convicted of a conspiracy to maintain usurpa- 
tion by oppression.” 

One of the first acts of the king, in consequence of these proceedings, was 
to create Williams a baronet, and to punish the integrity of Powell, and the 
scruples of Holloway, by removing them from the bench. The manner of 
the king also was much changed. He was observed to be more thoughtful 
and abstracted, and less disposed to talk on public affairs.^ 

BUCICLE ON THE INTOLERANCE OE THE CLERGT 

The heroism of the bishops has not seemed so noble to the philosophical 
historian, Buckle, « as to the majority of writers. Without s3Tnpathy fof cither 
Catholic or Protestant bigotry, he sees in the resistance to the Declaration of 
Indulgence much more of hypocrisy and intolerance than of consistent human- 
ity. We will quote his powerful comments, and follow them by the words of 
another historian who adduces reasons for discounting the value of the 
Declaration of Indulgence.^ 

The sudden death of Charles II placed on the throne a prince whose most 
earnest desire was to restore the Catholic church. This change in affairs was, 
if we consider it in its ultimate results, the most fortunate circumstance which i 
could have happened to our country. In spite of the difference of their 
religion, the English clergy had always displayed an affection towards James, 
whose reverence for the priesthood they greatly admired; though they were 
anxious that the warmth of his affections should be lavished on the Church of 
England and not on the church of Rome. They were sensible of the advan- 
tages which would accrue to their own order, if his piety could be turned into a 
new channel. They saw that it was for his interest to abandon his religion; 
and they thought that to a man so cruel and so vicious his own interest would 
be the sole consideration. 

The consequence was, that in one of the most critical moments of his life, 
they made in his favour a great and successful effort; and they not only used 
all their strength to defeat the bill by which it was proposed to exclude him 
from the succession, but when the measure was rejected, they presented an 
address to Charles II, congratulating him on the result, James actually 

mounted the throne, they continued to display the same spirit. Whether 
they stiff hoped for his conversion, or whether, in their eagerness to persecute 
the dissenters, they overlooked the danger to their own church, is uncertain; 
but it is one of the most singular and unquestionable facts in English history, 
that for some time there existed a strict alliance between a Protestant hier- 
archy and a popish king. 

The terrible crimes which were the result of this compact are but too noto- 
nous.^ But what is more worthy of attention is, the circumstance that caused 
the dissolution of this conspiracy between the crown and the church. The 
ground of the quarrel was an attempt made by the king to effect, in some 
d^e, a religious toleration. By the celebrated Test and Corporation acts, 
it had been ordered, that all persons who were employed by government should 

compelled, under a heavy penalty, to receive the sacrament according to 
the rit^ of the English church. The offence of James was that he now issued 
what was called a Declaration of Indulgence, in which he announced his inten- 
tion of suspending the execution of these laws. From this moment, the p(^si- 
tion of the two great parties was entirely changed. The bishops clearly per- 
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ceived that the statutes which it was thus attempted to abrogate, were highly 
favourable to their dwn power; and hence, in their opinion, formed an essen- 
tial part of the constitution of a Christian country. 

They had willingly combined with James, while he assisted them in per- 
secuting men who worshipped God in a manner different from themselves.^ 
So long as this compact held good, they were indifferent as to matters which 
they considered to be of minor importance. .They looked on in silence, while 
the king was amassing the materials with which he hoped to turn a free gov- 
ernment into an absolute monarchy. They saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing 
their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with prisoners, and all the 
scaffold streaming with blood. They were well pleased that some of the best 
and ablest men in the kingdom should be barbarously persecuted; that Baxter 
should be thrown into prison, and that Ho'we should be forced into exile. 

They witnessed with composure the most revolting cruelties, because the 
victims of them w’cre the opponents of the English church. Although the 
minds of men were rilled with terror and with loathing, the bishops made no 
complaint. They preserved their loyalty unimpaired, and insisted on the 
necessity of humble submission to the Lord’s anointed. But the moment 
James proposed to protect against persecution those who were hostile to the 
church; the moment he announced his intention of breaking down that 
monopoly of offices and of honours which the bishops had long secured for 
their own party; — the moment this took place, the hierarchy became alive to 
the dangers with which the country was threatened from the violence of so 
arbitrary a prince. The king had laid his hand on the ark, and the guardians 
of the temple flew to arms. How could they tolerate a prince who would not 
allow them to persecute their enemies? How coxild they support a sovereign 
who sought to favour those who differed from the national church? They soon 
determined on the line of conduct it behooved them to take. With an almost 
unanimous voice, they refused to obey the order by which the king com- 
manded them to read in their churches the edict for religious toleration. 
Nor did they stop there. So great was their enmity against him they had 
recently cherished, that they actually applied for aid to those very dissenters 
whom, only a few weeks before, they had hotly persecuted; seeking by 
magnificent promises to win over to their side men they had hitherto hunted 
even to the death. The most eminent of the non-conformists were far from 
being duped by this sudden affection. But their hatred of popery, and their 
fear of the ulterior designs of the king, prevailed over every other consider- 
ation; and there arose that singular combination between churchmen and 
dissenters, which has never since been repeated. This coalition, backed by 
the general voice of the people, soon overturned the throne,^ and gave rise to 
what is justly deemed one of the most important events in the history of 
England. 

Thus it was, that the proxinciate cause of that great revolution which cost 
James his crown, was the publication by the king of an edict of religious tolera- 
tion, and the consequent indignation of the clergy at seeing so audacious an act 
performed by a Christian prince. It is true, that if other things had not con- 
spired, this alone could never have effected so great a change.^ But it was the 
immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of the schism between the 
church and the throne, and of the alliance between the church and the dis- 

1 It was in tlie autumn of 1685, tliat the clergy and the goremment persecuted the dis- 
senters with the greatest virulence. It is said, hy Bishop Burnet,* that on many occasions the 
church party made use of the ecclesiastical courts to extort money from the non-conformists ; 
and for confirmation of this, see Mackintosh.*® 

H. W. — VOL. XI. 2d 
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senters. This is a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget that 
the first and only time the Church of England has made war upon the crown 
was when the crown had declared its intention of tolerating, and in some 
degree protecting, the rival religions.’i 

PAILUHE OF THE THEORY OF TOLERANCE 

While the words of Buckle have much to justify them, it is only fair that 
they should be qualified by certain considerations of historical perspective. 
These Knight has vigorously set forth." There is no error [he says] more com- 
mon, even amongst educated persons, than to pronounce upon the opinions 
of a past age according to the lights of their own age. In February, 1687, 
James issued in Scotland a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience. In April, 
1687, he issued a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience in England. •Why, it 
is asked, were these declarations regarded with suspicion by churchmen and 
by dissenters? Why could not all sincere Christians, of whatever persuasion, 
have accepted the king’s noble measures for the adoption of that tolerant 
principle which is now found to be perfectly compatible with the security of 
an established church. 

It was precisely because the principle has been slowly making its way dur- 
ing the contests of a hundred and fifty years, that it is now all but universally 
recomised as a safe and wholesome principle. It is out of the convictions 
resulting from our slow historical experience that all tests for admission to 
civil offices are now abolished for ever. Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Quaker, Methodist, Independent, Unitarian, Jew, all stand upon the same 
common ground as the churchman, of suffering no religious disqualification for 
the service of their country. But to imagine that such a result could have 
been effected by the interested will of a papist king, who had himself been the 
fiercest of persecutors — who had adopted, to their fullest extent, the hatred 
of his family to every species of non-conformity — is to imagine that the chan- 
nels in which the great floods and little rills of religious opinion had long been 
flowing were to be suddenly diverted into one mighty stream, for which time 
and wisdom had prepared no bed.fl' 

The acquittal of the bishops was not the only event which makes the 30th 
of June, 1688, a great epoch in history. On that day, while the bells of a 
hundred churches were ringing, while multitudes were busied, from Hyde Park 
to Mile End, in piling faggots and dressing popes for the rejoicings of the 
night, was despatched from London to the Hague an instrument scarcely 
less important to the liberties of England than the Great Charier. 

The prosecution of the b^hops and the birth of the prince of Wales had 
produced a great revolution in the feelings of many tories. At the very mo- 
ment at which their church was suffering the last excess of injury and insult, 
they were compelled to renounce the hope of peaceful deliverance. Hitherto 
they had nattered themselves that the trial to which their loyalty was sub- 
jected would, though severe, be temporary, and that their wrongs would 
shortly be redressed without any violation of the ordinary rule of succession. 
A very different prospect was now before them. 

remedy there was, quick, sharp, and decisive, a remedy which the 
wni^ had been but too ready to employ, but which had always been regarded 
by the tones as, in all cases, unlawful. The greatest Anglican doctors of that 
age h^ mamtamed that no breach of law or contract, no excess of cruelty, 
rapacity, or licentiousness, on the part of a rightful king, could justify his 
people in withstanding him by force. Some of them had aelighted to exhibit 
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the doctrine of non-resistance in a form so exaggerated as to shock common 
sense and humanity. They frequently and emphatically remarked that Nero 
was at the head of the Boman government when St. Paul inculcated the duty 
of obeying magistrates. The inference which they drew was that, if an Eng- 
lish king should, without any law but his own pleasure, persecute ins subjects 
for not worshipping idols, should fling them to the lions in the Tower, should 
wrap them up in pitched cloth and set them on fire to light up St. James^ park, 
and should go on with these massacres till whole towns and shires were left 
without one inhabitant, the survivors would still be bound meekly to submit, 
and to be tom in pieces or roasted alive without a stmggle. 

The arguments in favour of this proposition were futile indeed, but the 
place of sound argument was amply supplied by the omnipotent sophistry of 
interest and of passion. Many writers have expressed wonder that the high- 
spirited cavaliers of England should have been zealous for the most slavish 
theory that has ever been known among men. The truth is that this theory 
at first presented itself to the cavalier as the very opposite of slavish. Its 
tendency was to make him not a slave but a freeman and a master. It exalted 
him by exalting one whom he regarded as his protector, as his friend, as the 
head of his beloved party and of his more beloved church. When republicans 
were dominant the royalist had endured wrongs and insults which the restora- 
tion of the legitimate government' had enabled him to retaliate. Rebellion 
was therefore associated in his imagination with subjection and degradation, 
and monarchical authority with liberty and ascendency. It had never crossed 
his imagination that a 'time might come when a king, a Stuart, would perse- 
cute the most loyal of the clergy and gentry with more than the animosity of 
the Rump or the protector. That time had however arrived. It was now 
to be seen how the patience which churchmen professed to have learned from 
the writings of Paiil would stand the test of a persecution by no means so 
severe as that of Nero. The event was such as everybody who knew any- 
thing of human nature would have predicted. Oppression speedily did what 
philosophy and eloquence would have failed to do. The system of Filmer 
might have survived the attacks of Locke: but it never recovered from the 
death-blow given by James. 

That logic, which, while it was used to prove that Presbyterians and 
Independents ought to bear imprisonment and confiscation with meekness, 
had been pronounced unanswerable, seemed to be of very little force when 
the question was whether Anglican bishops should be imprisoned and 
the revenues of Anglican colleges confiscated. It had been often repeated, 
from the pulpits of all the cathedrals in the land, that the apostolical in- 
junction to obey the civil magistrate was absolute and universal, and that it 
was impious presumption in man to limit a precept which had been promul- 
gated without any limitation in the word of God. Now, however, divines, 
whose sagacity had been sharpened by the imminent danger in which they 
stood of being turned out of their livings and prebends to make room for 
papists, discovered flaws in the reasoning which had formerly seemed so con- 
vincing. The ethical parts of Scripture were not to be construed like acts 
of parliament, or like the casuistical treatises of the schoolmen. What Cjmsf 
tian really turned the left cheek to the ruffian who had smitto. riie right? 
What Christian really gave his cloak to the thieves who hadL taken his coat 
away? Both in the Old and in the New Testament general rules were perpetu- 
ally laid down unaccompanied by the exceptions. Thus there was a generd 
command not to kill, unaccompani^ by any r^^vation in favour of Uie 
warrior who kifls in defence of hia Mng and country. There was a gmeral 
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command not to swear, unaccompanied by any reservation in favour of the 
witness who swears to speak the truth before a judge. Yet the lawfulness of 
defensive war, and of judicial oaths, was disputed only by a few obscure 
sectaries, and was positively adinned in the articles of the Church of England.^ 

THE HINGES isolation: THE PEINCE OF WALES 

Thus, during the short interval since his accession, James had severed 
himself from the Church of England and from the Protestant non-conformists. 
His only remaining dependence was on the navy and army, both of which had 
already given ^darming indications of participation in the popular feeling. 
The intrusion of several monks and Catholic priests into the fleet at the Nore, 
called forth strong signs of insubordination among the seamen, which even the 
presence and affabilities of the king did not suflSice to allay, until the olvioxious 
persons were ordered on shore. 

But the army was regarded by the monarch as his grand instrument. He 
had taken great pains to place it in such hands as mi^t best secure it to his 
service, and he sometimes boasted of the number of Catholics to be found in 
that body, not only among the officers, but in the ranks. The royal conde- 
scension displayed at the Nore, was more studiously exhibited in the camp at 
Hounslow. At length, to place the fidelity of this great stay of his power 
beyond doubt, James ventured to issue a test, whicn required both oflicera 
and men to pledge their assistance for a repeal of the penal laws. 

This ill-advised experiment was first tried on the regiment under the com- 
mand of Lord Litchfield, which was regarded as the most manapable. Those 
who were not prepared to take the test were called upon to lay down their 
arms; and the whole regiment, with the exception of two captains and a few 
Catholic soldiers, placed their arms on the ground. The disclosure of this 
dreadful secret Med the unhappy monarch with astonishment and dismay. 
He looked for a moment in silence and ill-concealed anguish on the scene 
before him; he then commanded the disobedient to take up their weapons, 
adding, that he should not again do them the honour to consult them on such 
matters. An attempt was afterwards made to infuse a mixture of Irish 
Catholic recruits into the regiment which garrisoned Portsmouth. Ten of 
these strangers were to be incorporated with each company, but the five 
captains and the lieutenant-colonel openly refused to receive them; these 
officers were summoned to Windsor and cashiered, but with such manifest 
reluctance and trepidation, as rendered the proceeding a display of the weak- 
ness more than of the strength of the government. 

To so feeble a condition had James reduced himself from the height of that 
power in which he had revelled on the death of Argyll and Monmouth only 
three yeans before. Ireland, indeed, was still, on the whole, in his interest; 
and the established church in Scotland was governed by men incapable of 
manifesting any sympathy with the better spirit which had begun to display 
itself among the clergy of the Church of England. Louis and his ambassadors 
also, still spoke of the military aid which his majesty might obtain from 
France, should the exigency of his affairs become such as to need it. But 
James appears to have regarded the power of France with a new feeling of 
jealousy, as his own was seen to be everywhere declining; and while Scotland 
had long been too much injured to be relied ^pon in a time of weakness, the 
attempts which had been made to derive assistance from the Catholics of Ire- 
land, had served to awaken a degree of suspicion and disaffection which no 
help from that quarter could be expected to subdue.^ 
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The birth of his son might seem a sufficient consolation to the king under 
this defeat; but here too his usual ill-fortune pursued him. If ever there vras 
a prince about whose birth there would seem to be no possibility of doubt, 
it was this prince of Wales. His mother had long since spoken of her preg- 
nancy; the birth took place in the morning, in the presence of the queen- 
dowager, most of the privy council, and several ladies of quality, many of 
whom were Protestants — yet not one in a thousand of the Protestants 
believed in its reality. Some maintained that the queen had never been 
pregnant; others, that she had miscarried at Easter, and that one child, or 
even two successive children, had been substituted. Tlie princess Anne 
remained incredulous; so did the learned bishop Lloyd for many years. It 
was in fact a general delusion, from which neither reason nor good sense pre- 
served men; it was most certainly no party fiction, though party might, and 
did, take advantage of it. 

The birth of the prince seems to have decided the unprincipled Lord Sun- 
derland to make public at this time his apostasy from the Protestant faith. 
He and the earl of Mulgrave, a man as devoid of principle as himself, had 
been privately reconciled by Father Petre a year before. 

THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, AND HIS RELATIONS TO THE THRONE 

On the other hand, the birth of the prince decided those who were in com- 
munication with the prince of Orange. While the next heir was a Protestant, 
the attempts of James might be borne with patience, as they could only con- 
tinue for a few years; but now there was born a successor who wodd be 
nurtured in Catholicism, and a papal regency under the queen would be 
formed in case of the king’s demise. No time was therefore to be lost; an 
invitation to the prince to come to the relief of the country was drawn out 
and signed in cipher (June 30th), by the earls of Shrewsbury, Danby, and 
Devonshire, Lord Lumley, the bishop of London, Admiral Russell, and Colo- 
nel Sidney. The bearer of it to Holland is supposed to have ‘been Admiral 
Herbert, in the disguise of a common sailor.^^ 

The position of the United Provinces, with regard both to France and 
England, rendered it imperative that the statesmen of that republic should 
be constant observers of public affairs, and studious to defeat political intrigue 
in those quarters. In the case of the prince of Orange, many circumstances 
contributed to render this policy as necessary to his self-preservation as to 
the attainment of those higher objects on which his honourable ambition had 
been long fixed. In 1672, when in the twenty-second year of his age, a pop- 
ular revolution raised the prince to the possession of the supreme authority 
in the United Provinces under the title Stadholder. The courage and the 
transcendent skill and perseverance with which the prince resisted the con- 
centrated power of France has been already narrated. No struggle in the 
history of ancient or modern warfare has called forth a greater display of 
those qualities which command and deserve admiration. When the prince 
who had thus kept the great despot of Europe at bay became the husband of 
the princess Mary, the fact that in the event of the death of Charles and 
James without children his consort would become queen of England, of 
necessity brought his name into more frequent and much nearer connection 
with English politics, and naturally disposed him to wateh the course of 
events in this country with a new feeling of interest. Until the recent birth 
of the prince of Wales, the only life between the princess Mapr and the throne 
was that of her father; and it was only a little before the birth of the prince 
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that the extreme Catholic party ia the court, despairing of so happy an event, 
Sd de^ed their scheme to thrusting aside the claim cf the prmcess Mary 
^ Wahm, in favour of her younger s^ter the prmcess Anne, and Prince 
GeorM who as we have seen, were regarded as much less fixed in their prm- 
Sis Protestants. James is described as being greatly inceMed by this 
moiect and as declaring that much as he might deplore leaving his unfinished 
K to be wholly frustrated by a Protestant successor, even such an evil 

was not to be guarded against by such means. i r _ 

Tl,p Twince of Orange by far the greatest man of his time, hinl for many 
yearn deS a 11 hrioughts and energies to the h^bling of the power o 
E XIV In 1686 he had succeeded in engaging the emperor the kings of 
SpL and Sweden, and several of the German princes to subscribe the Iciigue 
of Augsburg, or Grand Alliance, of which this was the real object. The 
ing year some of the Italian states, the pope himself included, joined the 
league aW the greater part of Europe was thus banded, undm the prince of 
Orfnge to check the ambition of Louis. The proper place of England was m 
tto fokederation; but the policy of her king withheld her from it: hence 
the prince aspired to the power of directmg her councils and adding her means 

to the great cause of national independence. . , . , . , . 

The death of the elector of Cologne m the spring of this ycar proyed most 
fayourable to the designs of the prmce, as it brought Louis and the confed- 
eracy into collision. This elector, who also held the bishoprics of Liege, * 
Munster, and Hildesheim, had proyed a most useful ally to Louis in 1672 ; and 
all the efforts of this monarch were directed to procure the election of the 
coadiutor, the cardinal of Fiirstenberg, who was his creature, and to whom he 
had kven the bishopric of Strasburg, of which it was requisite that he should 
previously divest himself. The pope however, out of hostility to ^oui^ 
refused to accept his resignation,* and at the election (^My though 

Fiirstenberg had a majority of votes over his competitor, Prince Clement of 
Bavaria he did not obtain the requisite two-thirds. The appointment then 
fell to the pope, and he named Clement, who was only a youth of sev^iteen 
years of age. The candidates of the allies were equally successful at Lic^gc, 
Munster, and Hildesheim, and both sides now began to prepare for war. ^ 

This gave the prince of Orange an opportunity of making his preparations 
for the invasion of England, under colour of providing for the defence of his 
own country and the empire. A large force was encamped near Nimeguen; 
cannon and ammunition were taken from the arsenals to be sent to it ; soldiers 
and sailors were engaged; the Dutch navy was augmented, and the different 
fleets were placed in adjoining ports. These mighty preparations naturally 
awakened the suspicions of D’Avaux, the French minister at the Hague; but 
it was long before he could get certain information of their object. When at 
length he ascertained that they were destined for the invasion of England, and 
had; informed his court, Louis lost no time in communicating the intelligence 
to James, making at tne same time an offer of his aid; but that infatuated 
prince refused to give credit to it. Skelton, the English minister at Paris, 
then proposed to Louis that D^Avaux should declare to the states that there 
was an alliance between his master and James, and that Louis would regard 
as a breach of peace any attempt against his ally. This manoeuvre discon- 
certed the friends of the prince of Orange; but James, instead of seeking to 
derive advantage from it, in his silly pride took offence at it, denied the 
alHanee, recalled Skelton, and committed him to the Tower. Had he owned 
the alliance, Louis would perhaps have made war on Holland, and thus have 
prevented the expeditiem of the prince; whereas he now declared war against 
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the emperor alone, put his troops in motion, and laid siege to Philippsburg on 
the Upper Rhine (September 14th). All was now tranquil on the side of 
Holland; the prince foimd his motions unimpeded; and having arranged with 
his German allies for the defence of the republic during his absence, he lost no 
time in preparing for the invasion of England. 

The eyes of James at length were opened to his danger, and he attempted 
to retrace his steps. Almost every day of the month of October was marked 
by some concession. He asked and graciously received the advice of the 
bishops; he restored the bishop of London and the president and fellows of 
Magdalen College; he gave the city of London and the towns and boroughs 
back their charters; recalled the writs he had issued for a parliament, etc. 
Meantime he was active in preparing the means of resistance ; a fleet of thirty- 
seven sail, with seventeen fire-ships, was stationed at the gun-fleet under 
Lord Dartmouth, whose fidelity was beyond suspicion; he called out the 
militia; gave commissions for raising regiments and companies; recalled 
troops from Scotland and Ireland; and the army, under the command of Lord 
Feversham, soon amounted to forty thousand men. 

WILLIAM OF OnANGE INVADES ENGLAND (1688 A.D.) 

The prince of Orange had declarations prepared, addressed to the people 
of England and Scotland, stating the motives of his coming over: namely, to 
procure a free parliament; the redress of grievances; the security of the 
church; a comprehension for dissenters who desired it, and toleration for all 
others; and to inquire into the birth of the prince of Wales. He also wrote to 
his Catholic allies, disclaiming all intention of injuring the king or his rightful 
heirs, and assuring them that he would employ all his influence to secure 
toleration for the Catholics.^ The states issued a circular letter to the same 
effect. 

The fleet collected for the invasion consisted of sixty men of war and seven 
hundred transports; the troops were four thousand five hundred horse and 
eleven thousand foot [with arms for a much greater number]. Marshal Schom- 
berg and the counts of Nassau and Solms, with General Ginkel and other 
able Dutch officers; a band of eight hundred French refugees; the English 
exiles, such as Lord Macclesfield, Doctor Burnet, and others, and those 
recently arrived, namely, the earl of Shrewsbury, who had raised £40,000 
for the expedition, the sons of the marquises of Winchester and Halifax, 
and of Lord Danby, admirals Russell and Herbert — all prepared to share 

the fortunes of the prince. ^ , r m* 

The first full moon after the equinox was the time appomted for sailing; 
but for the first half of October the wind blew tempestuously from the west. 
Public prayers to heaven were made in all the churches; on the 13th the 
storm abated, and William then (October 15th) took a solemn leave of the 
states, commending to, them the princess if anything should Irnppen to him- 
self. The aged pensionary Fagel replied in their name. The whole audience 
were deeply affected; William alone remained apparently unmoved. ^ A 
solemn fast was held on the 17th, and two days after the expedition sailed 
from Hellevoetsluis ; but during the night a storm came on and dispersed the 

[1 The great point at issue between James and William at this moment, was the repeal of 
the Test laws. William declared himself willing to tolerate the Catholic worship, but spoke of 
being immovably opposed to the admission of Catholics into parliament and jdac^ of trnsL 
Whatever his private convictions may have been concerning the ntility or the justice of such 
intolerant restrictions, the prince knew that tories and whigs, churchmen and dissenters, were 
all agreed in insisting on their continnance. — VATJGHAN'.q 
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fleet, and next day the ships were obliged to return to the different ports to 
repair and to lay in additional stores. At length the Protestant east-wind 
as it was termed, came, and the prince again put to sea (November 1st). He 
first sailed northwards, intending to land in Yorkshire; but then changing his 
course he passed (on the 3rd) between Dover and Calais; wind and tide pre- 
vented Lord Dartmouth from attacking; the people of the opposite coasts 
gashed with various emotions on the magnificent spectacle of a fleet extending 
twenty miles in length and laden with the fate of empires. On Monday the 
5th of November the fleet safely anchored at Tor Bay in Devon. 

The king had in che interim been making new efforts to sustain his sinking 
power. He caused a solemn investigation to be made into the birth of the 
prince of Wales, and the numerous depositions to be enrolled in chancery in 
order that his title, in case of his own death, might be put beyond doubt. He 
dismissed from his council (October 27th) Sunderland, whose fidelity, a/ter all 
the lengths he had gone, was now suspected, and not wholly without reason. 
Father Petre had already ceased to appear at the council-board. As the prince 
had stated in his declaration that “ he had been invited by divers lords spiritual 
and temporal,'’ the king called upon the prelates and peers in the capital to 
admit or deny the truth of this assertion. They all denied it; for none of 
them had signed the invitation but Bishop Compton, who adroitly evaded the 
question by saying, “I am confident the rest of the bishops will as readily 
answer in the negative as myself.” The king insisted on having their denial 
in writing, with an “abhorrence” of the designs of the prince; but this they 
declined to give (November 6th). He then left them in anger, telling them 
that he would trust to his army. 

The prince was now at Exeter, but hardly anyone as yet had joined him, 
for the memory of [Monmouth’s failure and] Jeffrey’s campaign was still 
fresh in the rnmu» of the people of Devon. He suspected that he was (leceived 
and he began to think of rcimbarking, being resolved on his return to Holland 
to publish the names of those who had invited him. At length Sir Edwarrl 
Seymom* and some of the western gentry came in to him: and at the suggestion 
of Seymour, a bond of association was drawn out, engaging the subscribers to 
support one another in defence of the laws and liberties of the three kingdoms, 
the Protestant religion, and the prince of Orange. They were followed by 
Lord Colchester, Lord Wharton, Mr. Bussell, and the earl of Abingdon. Soon 
after on the 10th, Lord Cornbury, son of the earl of Clarendon, attempted to 
carry over three regiments of horse that were stationed at Salisbury; l)ut the 
far greater part of the officers and men proving loyal, he led but a small party 
to join the army of the prince. The ice was now broken; distrust spread 
through the whole army; the friends of the prince were emboldened; the lords 
Danby and Lumley began to raise men in Yorkshire, Lord Delamere in Ches- 
hire, and Lord Devonshire in Derbyshire and the adjoining counties. 

James was strongly urged to seek au accommodation with the prince, but 
he still confided in the loyalty of his troops, and he resolved to put himself 
at their head. Father Petre, anxious perhaps for his own safety, pressed him 
to remain m London, as quitting it had been the ruin of his father. At his 
suggestion the infant prince was sent to Portsmouth, and he himself made his 
escape to France after the king’s departure for the army. 

On reaching Salisbury on the 20th, James reviev^'ed the troops that were 
mere. He was to go the next day to Warminster, to inspect the division of 
General Kirke, but a violent bleeding of the nose came on him, which con- 
tinued, with intervals, for three days. During this time a council of war was 
held. Lord Churchill, the lieutenant-general, advised to remain at Salisbury; 
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Feversham and his brother, the count de Hoye, proposed to retire behind the 
Thames. This last course was approved of by the king; and that very night 
Churchill, the duke of Grafton, and others went over to the prince, and they 
were followed by several of their officers in the morning. It is even said that 
Churchill, Kirke and some other officers had conspir^ to seize the king at 
Warminster, and deliver him up to the prince. 

The king on his return to London stopped the first night (November 24th) 
at Andover. He invited Prince George of Denmark to sup with him. After 
supper, that prince, the duke of Ormonde, and two others mounted their 
horses and rode off to the prince of Orange. When James reached London, 
the first news that met him was that of the flight of his daughter Anne.^ He 
burst ioto tears: ''God help me,^^ he cried; "my very cSldren have for- 
saken me.” The princess had left her bed-chamber in the night of the 
25th with Lady Churchill and Mrs. Berkeley; the bishop of London and Lord 
Dorset had a carriage ready for her, anxi she was conveyed to the bishop’s 
house, and thence to Northampton. Disaffection now spread rapidly over the 
whole kingdom. Bristol, Hull, York, and other towns, were occupied by the 
adherents of the prince. The University of Oxford sent him its adhesion 
and an offer of its plate. 

The first act of the king was to hold a great council of the peers who were 
in London, and by their adduce he issued writs for a parliament^ and sent lords 
Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as his commissioners, to treat with the 
prince ; but some days elapsed before they were admitted to his presence, and 
meantime a spurious proclamation in his name, menacing aU papists bearing 
arms or holding office, was circulated in London. 

JAMES II TAKES FLIGHT A?n> IS RECAPTTOED 

James was now resolved on placing himself and his family under the pro- 
tection of the king of France. He had his son brought back from Portsmouth, 
whence he could not now be conveyed; and, on a dark and stormy night 
(December 9th), the queen, with her babe and his nurse, crossed the river in 
an open boat to Lambeth; but the expected carriage was not there, and they 
had to stand for some time, only sheltered by an old wall from the torrents of 
rain. At length the coach arrived, and the queen proceeded to Gravesend 
where she got on board a yacht which conveyed her to Calais. 

The king had promised the queen to follow her in twenty-four hours. The 
letter which he received next day (December 10th) from his commissioners, 
stating the prince’s terms, made no change in his resolution. He wrote to 
Lord Feversham, dispensing with the further services of the troops; and he 
called for and burned the writs for a parliament, and then retired to rest. At 
one in the morning he rose, and telling Lord Northumberland, who lay on a 

[•• The desertion of his own family gave a severe blow to the nnhappj J ames. De Foe, 
alluding to the event, rives the following account of the sensation which it produced in the 
metropohs. I cannot hut remember the consternation among the people, when it was first 
noised abroad that the princess was missing ; it being at first warm among the people that they 
had murdered or made away with her. I want words to express the compassion that appeared 
in the countenances of the people : and so much was she then beloved that the very soldiers 
talked of setting Whitehall on fire, and cutting the throats of all the papists about the couxtl 
The people ran raving up and down, and the confused crowds thronged into the apartments of 
Whitehall, inquiring of everyone they met if they had seen the princess. Had it not mesently 
been made public that she was withdrawn ; nay, had not the letters she left behind her been 
made public, some fatal distnrbmice bad been seen in the very palace, and that within a very 
few hours.** It was the occurrence of such scenes as these that contributed to the alarm of the 
king for the safety of his person and family. — WiLSOK.®] 
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pallet in Ms chamber, not to open the door till the usual hour in the morning 
he went down the back stairs, and being joined by Sir Edward Hales, got into 
a haclmey coach and drove to the horse ferry, and there^ getting into a small 
boat crossed over to Vauxhall, throwing the great seal into the river on his 
way. Horses were there ready for them, and at ten in the morning they 
reached Feversham, where they got on board a custom house hoy which had 
been engaged for the purpose. 

As soon as the news of the king’s flight was known in London, the mob 
attacked the Catholic chapels and the residences of the Catholic ambassadors. 
Those who felt themselves to be obnoxious attempted to fly to the coast, but 
several were taken and committed to prison. Jeffreys was discovered at 
Wapping, in the disguise of a common sailor. It was with difficulty that he 
was saved from the rage of the mob. At his own desire he was committed to 
the Tower, where he died shortly afterwards. The nuncio, disguised as foot- 
man of the ambassador of Savoy, was seized at Gravesend, but the prince sent 
him a passport without delay .<= It is honourable to the English character that 
notwithstanding the aversion with which the Roman Catholic religion and the 
Irish race were then regarded, notwithstanding the anarchy which was the 
effect of the flight of James, notwithstanding the artful machinations which 
were employed to scare the multitude into cruelty, no atrocious crime was 
perpetrated at this conjuncture. Much property, indeed, was destroyed and 
carried away. The houses of many Roman Catholic gentlemen were attacked 
Parks were ravaged. Deer were slain and stolen. But in all this confusion 
which lasted several days and extended over many counties, not a single 
Roman Catholic lost his life. The mob showed no inclination to blood, except 
in the case of Jeffreys; and the hatred which that bad man inspired had more 
affinity with humanity than with cruelty.^^ 

The government meantime was exercised by a council, of peers, with the 
lord mayor and alderman. They sent a declaration of adhesion to the prince, 
on conchtion of his procuring a free parliament: but their deliberations were 
soon disturbed by tidings of the detention of the king. The hoy having 
stopped to get in more bdlast, was surrounded by three boats, and the crews, 
talong the Sng and his companions for Jesuits, brought it back to Feversham. 
The king, being recognised, sent for Lord Winchelsea, the lord-lieutenant of 
the county, and he was placed at the house of the mayor, whence he wrote to 
the supreme council at London, who forthwith ordered Lord Feversham to 
take two hundred of the guards for the protection of the royal person « 

Had the naonarch succeeded in making his escape to France, the course 
open to the prince of Orange would have been much less difficult than it now 
proved, md the powerful jacobite party would, perhaps, scarcely have been 
heard of in our history.^ On the_ flight of the king, the most scrupulous began 
to conclude, that to invite the prince to take the government upon him was the 
only just and safe method of proceeding. By this act the throne was vacated, 
and might be filled by the most eligible successor from the royal family at the 
pleasure of parliament- But the arrest of the monarch at Feversham on Wed- 
nes<ky was followed by an order of the privy council, commanding that his 
carriage and the royal gimrds should be sent to reconauct him to the capital, 
which took place accordingly on the Saturday, when many of the people, 
touched with compassion toward him, appeared to hail his return with great 
delight —■ so slight and unstable a thing,” says Burnet,^ is a multitude, and 
so soon dtered. The difficult question now was, how to dispose of the king’s 
person, it bemg deemed impossible that the king and the prince should he 
together in London, with thefr respective forces, without great Vger tXtW 
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James now resolved to return to the capital. He sent Lord Feversham to 
the prince, who wa* now at Windsor, to propose a j^rsonal conference; but 
the envoy was placed under arrest, on the pretext of his having come without a 
passport. The king on reaching London, was received with every demonstra- 
tion of popular joy: the crowds shouted, the bells were rung, and the bonfires 
were kindled, in the usual manner. Next day he held a court, met his council, 
and exercised other acts of soverei^ty. But the prince and his council had 
decided that James should not remain at VvHiitehall,* and the following evening 
Count Solms came with a body of the Dutch guards, and, having occupied St. 
James^ led them to Whitehall. Lord Craven, who comm^ded the English 
guards, was preparing to resist; but James, knowing opposition to be useless, 
repressed the ardour of the veteran of eighty, and the Dutch guards took the 
place of the English. A little before midnight the king went to rest, but he 
had not been long asleep when he was waked to receive the lords Halifax, 
Shrewsbury, and Delamere, who were come with a message from the prince. 
He had them admitted- They, told him it was the prince’s wish that, for the 
safety of his person, he should go to Ham House in Surrey, where he would 
be attended by his own guards, and that he must depart at ten' in the 
morning, as the prince would arrive by noon. James objected to Ham, as 
clamp and cold, and proposed Rochester. _ They departed, and returned at 
nine next morning with the requisite permission. 


JAMES n LEAVES ENGLAND FOREVER (1688 A.D.) 

At noon the king took leave of the nobility and entered the royal barge, 
and went down the river, followed by a party of the Dutch guards in boats. 
The assembled crowds viewed with mournful looks this final departure of then- 
sovereign, a captive in the hands of foreigners. James slept that night at 
Oravesend, and next day came to Rochester, where he remained for four days, 
deliberating on his further course. His friends in general urged him not to 
think of quitting the kingdom, as it was the very course his enemies seemed 
to wish him to adopt; for, though the front of the house in which he resided 
was guarded, the rear was neglected. He sent, offering to place himself in 
the hancis of the prelates, if they would answer for his safety; but they declined 
so delicate a charge. He then resolved on flight, to which he was moreover 
urged by a letter from the queen; and, having written a declaration explana- 
tory of his motives, and informed some friends of his design, he went to bed as 
usual. After midnight he rose, and, mth his natural son the duke of Berwick 
and three other persons, he went out through the garden. A fishing smack 
had been hired to convey him to France, but the weather was so rough that he 
could not reach it. He got on board the Eagle fire-ship, where he was received 
with all marks of respect by the crew, and next morning he embarked on the 
smack. On Christmas Day he landed at Ambletei^ in Pic^dy, and he 
hastened to join his queen at St. Germain. His reception by Louis was cordid 
and generous- 

As the reign of this ill-judging prince had now reached its close, we will 
here insert his character as drawn in true but more favourable colours than 
one might have expected by the pen of Bishop Burnet " He was a pmee that 
seemed made for greater things than will be found in the course of hfe, more 
particularly of his reim. He was esteemed in the former parts of his life a man 
of great courage, as he was, quite through it, a man of great application to 
business. He had no vivacity of thought, invention or expression, but he had 
a good judgment where his religion or nis education gave hnn not a bias, which 
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it did very often. He was bred with strange notions of the obedience due to 
princes, and came to take up as strange ones of the obedience due to priests. 
He was naturally a man of truth, fidelity and justice, but his religion was so 
infused in him and he was so managed in it by his priests, that the principles 
which nature had laid in him had little power over him when the concerns of 
his church stood in the way. He was a gentle master, and was very easy to 
all who came near him, yet he was noc so apt to pardon as one ought to be that 
is the vieeregent of that God who is slow to anger and ready to forgive. He 
had no personal vices bu+ of one sort; he was still wandering from one amour 
to another; yet he had a real sense of sin, and was ashamed of it. In a word, 
if it had not been for his popery, he would have been, if not a great, yet a good 
prince.” 


THE interregnum; the convention parliament (1689 A.D.) 

To resume our narrative. At two o’clock on the day of the king's depart- 
ure from the capital, the prince of Orange came to St. James. All classes 
crowded to do him homage. He summoned the lords spiritual and temporal 
to meet on the 21st, to consider the state of the nation. They came on the 
appointed day, to the number of about seventy: five lawyers, in the absence 
of the judges, were appointed to assist them. It was proposed that they 
should previously sign the Exeter Association : the temporal peers, with four 
exceptions, subscribed; the prelates, all but Compton, refused. Next day 
(the 22nd) they met in the house of peers, and, having chosen Lord Halifax 
their speaker, issued an order for all papists, except householders an(l some 
others, to remove ten nules from London. On Christmas Day they resolved 
that the prince should be requested to take on him the administration ^ of all 
public affairs till the 22nd of January’', and to issue letters for persons to be 
elected to meet as a convention on that day. The following day all those who 
had served in any of the parliaments of Charles II, and were in town, with the 
aldermen and fifty common-council-men, waited on the prince by invitation, 
and thence went to the house of commons, where next day they voted an 
address similar to that of the peers. The prince accepted the charge, and 
issued the letters of summons for the convention. Next day, being Sunday, 
he received the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England. 

On the 22nd of January, 1689, the memorable convention met. A joint 
address of thanks, praying him to continue the administration of affairs was 
presented to the prince. After a few days' necessary delay, the commons 
entered on the great question of the state of the nation ; and it was resolved, 
'‘That king James II having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by brea^g the original contract between king and people; and, by 
the advice of jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated the fundamen- 
tal laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, has abdicated the 
government, and that the throne is thereby become vacant.” Next day it 
was resolved, “That it hath been found by experience to be inconsistent with 
the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
^ remarkable that this is the very principle of the Exclusion Bill 
which had brought such odium on its supporters. 

_ In the lords, ^is last vote was unanimously agreed to, but various ques- 
tions arose on the former. The first was, supposing the throne vacant, 
whether they would have a regent or a king. It was decided in favour of the 

^ so-called Interr^mn is usually dated from December 23rd, 1688, to February :ath. 
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latter by a -majority of only two. It was then carried^ i.hat there^was an ori- 
ginal contract betw3en king and people. For the word “ abdicated they sub- 
stituted deserted ; and they struck out the clause declaring the throne to be 
vacant, as it was maintained that the crown devolved to the princess of 
Orange. To these amendments the commons refused to agree. Two confer- 
ences took place between committees of the houses, which terminated in the 
lords giving way to the firmness of the commons; the cogent moti^^^e was 
political necessity. The wholesome regard for the forms of the constitution 
certainly involved the whigs in apparent absurdity, for the word “abdicated” 
it was acknowledged was used in an improper sense; “ deserted ” "was in truth 
no better, but it soimded softer; the proper word was “forfeited,” but .ail 
parties shrank from employing it. 

Tlie throne being vacant, the next question was, by whom it should be 
filled. The young prince of Wales was passed over by common consent; for 
his birth should be previously inquired into; and should his legitimacy be 
proved, as there was no doubt but that he would be brought up a Catholic, it 
would be necessary to appoint a Protestant regent, and then the strange 
appearance might be presented of a succession of kings with the rights and 
title of the crown, and of regents exercising all its power. The simple course 
seemed to be to make the princess of Orange queen ; but the prince signified 
his dislike of that; the princess had also strongly expressed her disappro- 
bation of it. c 

William, who had carefully abstained from everything that might have 
borne the appearance of effort to influence the late elections, observed the 
same silent and cautious neutrality in regard to the deliberations of the two 
houses when assembled. But when the points adverted to had been debated 
for some time with much w^armth, and with little prospect of any desirable- 
issue, the prince sent for Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Nottingham, and told them 
that he wished to have avoided making any disclosure of his own sentiments 
in relation to the matters which were now occupying so much of the public 
attention, but that he thought it might expedite affairs, and prevent mischiefs, 
to inform them that he could not accept the office of regent, nor rake any share 
in the English government merely by courtesy, as the husband of the prmcess 
[“he woiild not hold anything by apron-strings”]; that the condition indi^ 
pensable was that sovereignty should be vested in his person; that, should it 
be the pleasure of the parliament to come to some other settlement, he should 
not oppose its proceedings, but v/illingly return to Holland and meddle no 
more with English affairs; that, whatever others might think of a crown, it 
was no such thing in his eyes but that he could be well content without it. 

This manly avowal — in present circumstances the only one that became 
him — was made with the intention of its being generally known. It con- 
duced to the settlement which followed. The contest about words had led 
to learned conferences between the two houses, in which the commons pre- 
vailed, and the throne v/as at length declared “vacant,” The way was thus 
prepared for the Declaration of Right (February 12th, 1689), proclairaiiig 
William and Mary as conjoint sovereigns, the administration, to prevent dis- 
tractions, being placed singly in the prince. 

It may be added, also, that the former was chargeable with a violence of 
conduct towards the representatives of the people that cannot be urged against 
the latter; and that he manifested a less doubtful inclination to rule without 
the intervention of parliaments. The conteso, therefore, which has rendered 
the year 1688 so ’memorable, was the same that had been maintained, with 
greater violence indeed, but also with greater intelligence, and a much lai^ 
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measure of public spirit, in 1641; in both cases the same great principles were 
involved, and the same character, in many of its leading features, was observ- 
able in the men who filled the throne. 

Nor was this right of parliament to alter the succession the most remark- 
able or the most important doctrine involved in the revolution thus accom- 
plished inasmuch as this had been often asserted, and sometimes exercised, 
in the course of English history. The main principle and effect of this pro- 
ceeding resulted, as a consequence, from its great act in relation to the throne, 
viz., the practical subjection of the king to the laws, instead of the total, or 
even partial, subjection of the laws to the king. It at once annihilated the 
doctrines of divine right and non-resistance, brought into easy and un- 
disturbed practice those ancient rights and liberties, which the Planta^enets 
had attempted in vain to subvert, which the Tudors had often been allowed 
to trample upon, and which the Stuarts sacrificed their throne to destroy .2 


macauiay's review of the declaration of eight, and the revolution 

The commons wisely determmed to postpone all reforms till the ancient 
constitution of the kingdom should have been restored in all its parts, and 
forthwith to M the throne without imposing on William and Mary any other 
obligations than that of governing according to the existing laws of England. 
In order that the questions which had been in dispute between the Stuarts 
and the nation might never again be stirred, it was determined that the instru- 
ment by which the prince and princess of Orange were called to the throne, 
and by which the order of succession was settled, should set forth, in the most 
distinct and solemn manner, the fundamental principles of the constitution. 
This instrument, known by the name of the Declaration of Right, was pre- 
pared by a conmiittee, of which Somers was chairman. The fact that the 
low born young barrister was appointed to so honourable and important a 
post in a parliament filled with able and experienced men, only ten days after 
he had spoken in the house of commons for the first time, sufficiently proves 
the superiority of his abilities. In a few hours the declaration was framed 
and approved by the commons. The lords assented to it with some amend- 
ments of no great importance. 

The declaration began by recapitulating the crimes and errors which had 
made a revolution necessary. James had mvaded the province of the legis- 
lature; had treated modest petitioning as a crime; had oppressed the church 
by means of an illegal tribunal; had, without the consent of parliament, 
levied taxes and maintained a standing army in time of peace; had violated 
the freedom of election, and perverted the course of justice, Proceedings 
which could lawfully be questioned only in parliament had been made the 
subjects of prosecution in the King’s Bench. Partial and corrupt juries had 
been returned: excessive bail had been required from prisoners: excessive 
fines had been imposed: barbarous and unusual punishments had been 
inflicted: the estates of accused persons had been granted away before con- 
.viction. He, by whose authority these things had been done, hfJd abdicated 
the government. The prince of Orange, whom God had made the glorious 
instrument of delivering the nation from superstition and tyranny, had 
invited the estates of the realm to meet and to take counsel together for the 
securing of religion, of law, and of freedom. 

The lords and commons, having deliberated, had resolved that they would 
first, after the example of their ancestors, assert the ancient rights and liber- 
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ties of England. Therefore it was ded^d that the dispensing power, lately 
assumed and exercised, had no legal existence; that, without grant of parlia- 
ment, no money could be exacted by the sovereign from the subject; that, 
without consent of parliament, no standing army could be kept up in time of 
peace. The right of subjects to petition, the right of electors to choose rep- 
resentatives freely, the right of parliaments to freedorn of debate, the right of 
the nation to a pure and merciful administration of justice according to the 
spirit of its own mild laws, were solemnly afiinned. All these things the con- 
vention claimed, in the name of the whole nation, as the undoubted inherit- 
ance of Englishmen, Having thus vindicated the principles of the constitu- 
tion, the lords and commons, in the entire confidence that the deliverer would 
hold sacred the laws and liberties which he had saved, resolved that William 
and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, should be declared king and queen 
of Englmd for their joint and separate lives, and that, during their joint 
lives, the administration of the government should be in the prince alone. 
After them the crown was settled on the posterity of Mary, then on Anne and 
her posterity, and then on the posterity of William. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 13th of February, the court of White- 
hall and all the neighbouring streets were filled with gazers. The magnificent 
banqueting house, the masterpiece of Inigo, embellished by masterpieces of 
Rubens, had been prepared for a great ceremony. The walls were lined by 
the yeomen of the guard. Near the northern door, on the right hand, a large 
number of peers had assembled. On the left were the commons with their 
speaker, attended by the mace. The southern door opened: and the prince 
and princess of Orange, side by side, entered, and took their place xmder the 
canopy of state. 

Both houses approached bowing low. William and Mary advanced a few 
steps. Halifax on the right, and Powle on the left, stood forth; and Halifax 
spoke. The convention, he said, had sgreed to a resolution which he prayed 
their highnesses to hear. They signified their assent ; and the clerk of the hoiise 
of lords read, in a loud voice, the Declaration of Right. When he had con- 
cluded, Halifax, in the name of all the estates of the realm, requested the prince 
and princess to accept the crown. ^ 

William, in his own name and in that of his wife, answered that the crown 
was, in their estimation, the more valuable because it was presented to them 
as a token of the confidence of the nation. We thankfully accept,” he said, 
‘*what you have offered us.” Then, for himself, he assured them that the 
laws of England, which he had once already vinmcated, should be the rules 
of his conduct, that it should be his study to promote the welfare of the king- 
dom, and that, as to the means of doing so, he should constantly recur to the 
advice of the houses, and should be disposed to trust their judgment rather 
than his own. 

These words were received with a shout of joy which was heard in the 
streets below, and was instantly answered by huzzas from many thousands of 
voices. The lords and commons then reverently retired from the banqueting 
house and went in procession to the great gate of Whitehall, where the heralds 
and pursuivants were waiting in their gorgeous tabards. AR the space as far 
as Charing Cross was one sea of heads. The kettle-druM struck up; the 
trumpets pealed: and garter king-at>-arms, in a loud voice, proclaimed the 
prince and princess of Orange king and queen of E^land,. charged all En^ishr 
men to pay, from that moment, faith and true allegi^ce to the new sovereigns, 
and besought God, who had already wrought so signal a deliverance for our 
church and nation, to bless William and Mary with a long and happy reign. 
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Thus was consummated the English Revolution. When we compare it with 
those revolutions which have recently overthrown so many ancient govern- 
ments, we cannot but be struck by its peculiar character. Why that char- 
acter was so peculiar is sufficiently obvious, and yet seems not to have been 
always undemtood either by eulogists or by censors. 

The continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
took place in countries where all trace of the limited monarchy of the middle 
ages had long been effaced. The right of the prince to make laws and to levy 
money had, during many generations, been undisputed. His throne was 
guarded by a great regular army. His administration could not, vrithout 
extreme peril, be blamed even in the mildest terms. His subjects held their 
personal lil^rty by no other tenure than his pleasure. Not a single institu- 
tion was left which had, within the memory of the oldest man, afforded effi- 
cient protection to the subject against the utmost excess of tyranny. Those 
great councils which had once curbed th regal power had sunk into oblivion. 
Their composition and their privileges were known only to antiquaries. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that, when men who had been thus ruled succeeded 
in wresting supreme power from a government which they had long in secret 
hated, they should have been impatient to demolish and unable to construct, 
that they should have been fascinated by every specious novelty,- that they 
should have proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase associated with the 
old system, and that, turning away with disgust from their own national 
precedents and traditions, they should have sought for principles of govern- 
ment in the writings of theorists, or aped, with ignorant and ungraceful affecta- 
tion, the patriots of Athens and Rome. As little can we wonder that the. 
violent action of the revolutionary spirit should have been followed by reaction 
equally violent, and that confusion should speedily have engendered despotism 
sterner than that from which it had sprung. 

Had we been in the same situation; had Strafford succeeded in his favourite 
scheme of Thorough; had he formed an army as numerous and as well disci- 
plined as that which, a few years later, was formed by Cromwell ; had a series 
of judicial decisions, similar to that which was pronounced by the Exchequer 
Chamber in the case of shippioney, transferred to the crown the right of taxing 
the people; had the Star Chamber and the Jiigh commission continued to fine, 
mutilate, and imprison every man who dared to raise his voice against the 
government; had the press been as completely enslaved here as at 'Vienna or 
at Naples; had our kings gradually drawn to themselves the whole legislative 
power; had six generations of Englishmen passed away without a single session 
of parliament; and had we then at length risen up in some moment of wild 
excitement agamst our masters — what an outbreak would that have been I 
With what a crash, heard and felt to the farthest ends of the world, would the 
whole vast fabric of society have fallen ! How many thousands of exiles, once 
the most prosperous and the most refined members of this great community, 
would have begged their bread in con .mental cities, or have sheltered their 
heads under huts of bark in the uncleared forests of America! How often 
should we have seen the pavement of London piled up in barricades, the 
houses dinted with bullets, the gutters foaming with blood ! How many times 
should we have ru^ed wildly from extreme to extreme, sought refuge from 
anarchy in despotism, and been again driven by despotism into anarchy! 
How many years of blood and confusion would it have cost us to learn the very 
rudiments of political science! How many childish theories would have duped 
us! How many rude and ill poised constitutions should we have set up, only 
to see them tumble down! Happy would it have been for us if a sharp disci- 
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pline of half a century had sufficed to educate us into a capacity of enjoying 
true freedom. • 

These calamities our Revolution averted. It vras a revolution strictly 
defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy on its side. Here, and here 
only, a limited monarchy of the thirteenth century had come doTO unim- 
paired to the seventeenth century. Our parliamentary institutions were in 
full vigour. The main principles of our government were excellent. They 
were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth in a single written instrument; 
but they were to be fomid scattered over our ancient and noble statutes; and, 
what was of far greater moment, they had been engraven on the hearts of 
Englishmen during four hundred years. That, without the consent of the 
representatives of the nation, no legislative act could be passed, no tax 
imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, that no man could be imprisoned, 
even for a day, by the arbitrary will of the sovereign, that no tool of power 
could plead the royal command as a justification for violating any right of 
the humblest subject, were held, both by w'higs and tories, to be fundamental 
laws of the realm. A realm of which these were the fundamental laws stood 
in no need of a new constitution. 

But, though a new constitution w^as not needed, it was plain that changes 
v;ere required. The misgovemment of the Stuarts, and the troubles which 
that misgovemment had produced, sufficiently proved that there was some- 
wliere a defect in our polity; and that defect it was the duty of the convention 
to discover and to supply. 

Some questions of great moment were still open to dispute. Our constitu- 
tion had begun to exist in times when statesmen were not much accustomed 
to frame exact definitions. Anomalies, therefore, inconsistent with its prin- 
ciples and dangerous to its very existence, had sprung up almost imperceptibly, 
and, not having, during many years, caused any serious inconvenience, had 
gradually acquired the force of prescription. The remedy for these evils was to 
assert the rights of the people in such language as should terminate all contro- 
versy, and to declare that no precedent could justify any violation of those rights. 

Wlieii this had been done it would be impossible for our rulers to misunder- 
stand the law: but, unless something more were done, it was by no means 
improbable that they might violate it. Unhappily the church had long 
taught the nation that hereditary monarchy, alone among our institutions, 
was divine and inviolable; that the right of the house of commons to a share 
in the legislative power was a right merely human, but that the right of the 
king to the obedience of his people was from above; that the Great Charter 
was a statute which might be repealed by those who had made it, but that 
the rule which called the princes of the blood royal to the throne in order of 
succession was of celestial origin, and that any act of parliament inconsistent 
with that rule was a nullity. 

It is evident that, in a society in which such superstitions prevail, constitu- 
tional freedom must ever be insecure. A power which is regarded merely as 
the ordinance of man cannot be an efficient check on a power which is regarded 
as the ordinance of God. It is vain to hope that laws, however excellent, 
will permanently restrain a king who, in his own opinion, and in tliat of a great 
part of his people, has an authority infinitely higher in kind than the authonty 
which belongs to those laws. To deprive royalty of these mysterious attri- 
butes, and to establish the principle that kings reigned by a right in no i^pect 
differing from the right by which freeholders chose knights of the shire, or 
from the right by which judges granted writs of habeas carpus, was absolutely 
necessary to the security of our liberties. 

H. Mr. — VOIa XX. 2b 
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Thus the convention had two great duties to perform. The first was to 
clear the fundamental laws of the realm from ambiguity. i The second was to 
eradicate from the minds, both of the governors and of the governed, theYalse 
and nernicious notion that the royal prerogative was something more sublime 
and holy than those fundamental laws. The former object was attained by 
the solemn recital and claim with which the Declaration of Right commences; 
the latter by the resolution which pronounced the throne vacant, and invited 

William and Mary to fill it. . , n r xi + i i 

The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crowm was touched. 

Not a single new right was given to the people. The whole English law, sub- 
stantive and adjective, was, in the judgment of all the greatest ^wyers,^ of 
Holt and Treby, of Maynard and vSomers, exactly the same after the Revolution 
as before it. Some controverted points had been decided according to the 
sense of the best jurists; and there had been a slight deviation from the ordi- 
nary course of succession, This was all; and this was enough. 

As our Revolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so it was conducted 
with strict attention to ancient formalities. In almost every word and act 
may be discerned a profound reverence for the past. The estates of the realm 
deliberated in the old halls and according to the old rules, Powle was con- 
ducted to his chair betv/een his mover and his seconder with the accustomed 
forms. The sergeant with his mace brought up the messengers of the lords to 
the table of the commons; and the three obeisances were duly made. Tlie 
conference was held with all the antique ceremonial. On one side of the table, 
in the Painted Chamber, the managers of the lords sat covered and robed in 
ermine and gold. The managers of the commons stood l^archeaded on the 
other side. The speeches presented an almost ludicrous contrast to the revo- 
lutionary oratory of every other country. Both the English parties agreed 
in treating with solemn respect the ancient constitutional traditions of the 
state. The only ([uestion was, in what sense those traditions were to be 
understood. The assertors of liberty said not a word about the natural equal- 
ity of men and the inalienable sovereignty of the people, about Harmodius 
or Timoleon, Brutus the elder or Brutus the younger. When they were told 
that, by the English law, the crown, at the moment of a demise, must descend 
to the next heir, they answered that, by the English law, a living man could 
have no heir. When they were told that there was no precedent for declaring 
the throne vacant, they produced from among the records in the Tower a roll 
of parchment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint characters 
and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the estates of the realm had declared 
vacant the throne of a perfidious and tyrannical Plantagcnct. When at length 
the dispute had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were proclaimed with 
the old pageantry. All the fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Clarencicux 
and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, the banncirs, the 
grotesque coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title King of France, 
assumed by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted in the royal style. To 
us, who have lived in the year 1848, it may seem almost an abuse of tcrins to 
call a proceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, with so much sobriety, 
and with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the terrible name 
of Revolution. 

And yet this Revolution of all revolutions the least violent, has been of all 
revolutions the most beneficent. It finally decided the great question whether 
the popular element which had, ever since the age of Fitzwalter and De 
Montfert, been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by the mon- 
archical element, or should be suffered to develope itself freely, and to become 
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dominant. The strife between the two principles had been long, fierce, and 
doubtful. It had lasted through four reigns. It had produced seditions, 
impeachments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial massacres. 
Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed to be on the point of per- 
ishing. During many years one half of the energy of England had been 
employed in counteracting the other half. The executive power and the 
legislative power had so effectually impeded each other that the state had 
been of no account in Europe. The king-at-amis, who proclaimed William 
and Mary before Wliitehall Gate, did in truth announce that this great struggle 
was over; that there was entire iinion betw'een the throne and the parliament; 
that England, long dependent and degraded, was again a power of the first 
rank; that the ancient laws by which the prerogative was bounded wmulcl 
thenceforth be held as sacred as the prerogative itself, and wmuld be follow^ecl 
out to all their consequences; that the executive administration w'ould be 
conducted in conformity with the sense of the representatives of the nation; 
and that no reform, which the two houses should, after mature deliberation, 
propose, would be obstinately withstood by the sovereign. 

The Declaration of Right, though it made nothing law which had not been 
law before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious freedom to the 
dissenter, of the law which secured the independence of the judges, of the law 
which limited the duration of parliaments, of the law’- which placed the liberty 
of the press under the protection of juries, of the law which prohibited the slave 
trade, of the law which abolished the sacramental test, of the law which 
relieved the Roman Catholics from civil disabilities, of the lawr which reformed 
the representative system, of every good law which has been passed during a 
hundred and sixty years, of every good law T7hich may hereafter, in the 
course of ages, be found necessary to promote the public weal, and to satisfy 
the demands of public opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the Revolution of 16SS is 
this, that it was our last revolution. Several generations have now passed 
away since any wise and patriotic Englishman has meditated resistance to the 
established govermnent. In all honest and reflecting minds there is a con- 
viction, daily strengthened by experience, that the means of effecting every 
improvement which the constitution requires may be found within the con- 
stitution itself.^ 
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It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amount of the impetus 
given to English civilisation by the expulsion of the house of Htuart. 
Among the most immediate results, may be mentioned the liuiits that 
were set to the royal prerogative ; the important steps that were taken 
towards religious toleration ; the remarkable and permanent improve- 
ment in the administration of justice ; the final abolition of a censor- 
ship over the press; and, what has not excited sufficient attention, 
the rapid growth of those great monetary interests by which, as w© 
shall hereafter see, the prejudices of the superstitious classes have 
in no small degree been counterbalanced. These are the main char- 
acteristics of the reign of William III ; a reign often aspersed, and 
little understood, but of which it may be truly said, that, taking its 
diffiLculties into due consideration, it is the most successful aari the 
most splendid recorded in the history of any country. — Buc’ia.E,^ 


PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

The new reign was commenced (February 14th) with a proclamation 
confirming all Protestants in the offices which they held. The king then 
nominated the priv’y-council and appointed to the offices of state; in both 
cases selecting from the ranks of whigs and tories, with a preponderance 
however of the former. D^by was made president of the council; Halifax, 
privy-seal; Nottingham and Shrewsbury, secretaries of state. The treasury, 
admiralty, and chancery, were put into commission. 

Judging it mexpedient, under the present circumstances of the country, 
to risk the experiment of a new election, the king and council resolved to 
convert the convention into a parliament. This was effected by the simple 
expedient of the king^s going in state to the house of peers on the 18th, and 
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addressing both houses from the throne. A bill declaring the lords and com- 
mons assembled at TV'estminster to be the two houses of parliament was then 
passed, and the royal assent being given on the 23rd, the convention became 
a parliament. In this act a nevr oath to be taken on the first of March was 
substituted for the old ones of allegiance and supremacy. It was refused by 
the primate and seven of his suffragans: and among the temporal peers, by 
the duke of Newcastle, the earls of Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, and Staf- 
ford, and the lords Griffin and Stawell. Hence the party of which they were 
the heads derived the name of nonjurors; their principle was a blind, stupid 
veneration for absolute power, and for the hereditary divine rights of princes 
— a principle, if followed out, utterly subversive of every kind of liberty. 

The pernicious distinction between a king de jure and a king de /ado, now 
first came into operation. It answers no purpose but to foster disloyalty 
and occasion rebellion. A Bill of Rights the same in substance with the 
Declaration of Right was passed. One of its provisions was, that all persons 
holding communion with the church of Rome, or marrying a papist, should 
be excluded from the crown and government, and that in such cases the 
people should be absolved from their allegiance, and the crown should descend 
to the next heir being a Protestant. 

The settlement of the revenue was an important question. The courtiers 
maintained that the revenue settled on the late king for life came of course 
to the present king; but the commons could only be induced to grant it for 
one year. They readily granted a sum of £600,000 to remunerate the states 
for the expense they had been at; and on information of luhg James having 
landed in Ireland, they voted funds for an army and navy. 9 

William looked upon many unsettled questions v/ith a wider range of view 
than his own council, or the grand council of the nation. He was con- 
fident in the justice and necessity of the objects for which he desired to have 
his hands strengthened. The parliament refused its confidence, king 
desired to carry out the fullest principles of religious liberty that were con- 
sistent with the public safety. The parliament thought that there was a 
very strict limit even for toleration. And yet, out of these differences, 
resulted much practical good. The king wished to have ample means for 
maintaining the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, for the pacification of 
Scotland, for giving efficiency to the confederacy agamst the ambition ot the 
French. The commons manifested a greater jealousy of entrusting the sup- 
plies to their deliverer than they had manifested towards tlieir oppressor. 
There were immediate evil consequences. The Roman Catholic adherents of 
James devastated the Protestant settlements in Ireland; the standard of 
resistance was successfuly reared in Scotland; Louis threatened England with 
invasion, and was marching a great army upon Holland. 

But the benefits of the jealousy of the commons are felt to this day. 
Those whigs who carried their confidence in the intentions of William to an 
extreme, were of opinion that the revenue which had been settled upon King 
James for life should revert to the sovereign who had taken his place. Some 
tories, who were adverse to the government, but were eager to secure power 
by a simulated confidence in the king, agreed in this view. The majority in 
parliament successfully resisted it. To abolish the hearth-money, or chimney- 
tax, an especial tax upon the poor, was a duty to which William was called by 
the earnest solicitations of the crowds who followed his march from Tor Bay 
to London. But he frankly said to parliament, as in this his majesty doth 
consider the ease of the subject, so he doth not doubt but you will be careful 
of the support ^ crown.*' The official biographer of James 11 sneers at 
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William^s self-denial; He wheedled them [the commons] with a remission 
of chimney-money, when he was well assured he should be no loser by his 
cenerositv, and that it would be only like throwing water into a dry pump to 
makp- it suck better below, and cast it out with paore abundance above.’' 
This was not exactly the best mode of wheeling the rich country gentlemen by 
removing a tax from the cottage to put it in some shape mansion. 

Yet the commons respected the motive of the king, and substituted less 
ODpressive taxes. But they declined to grant the temporary revenue for the 

lives of the king and queen. 
The hereditary revenue they 
did not touch. Moreover they 
resolved that whatever sums 
they voted should be appropri- 
ated to particular services, ac- 
cording to estimates. 

This {principle, partially ad- 
hered to in the time of Charles 
II, but wholly disregarded by 
the parliament of his successor, 
has from the time of the revo- 
lution been the great security 
of the nation against the wan- 
ton and corrupt expenditure of 
the crown. Parliament may 
make lavish votes; but there 
must be a distinct vote in ever} 
case for the service of partic- 
ular departmer).t which renders 
the legislative power so really 
supreme in England; it is this 
which renders it impossible that 
an executive can subsist except 
in concord with the representa- 
tives of the people. England 
therefore owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the parliament of the 
revolution, that they clung to a 
William HI principle and established a prao- 

( 1650 - 1702 ) tice which have never since 

been departed from. A tem- 
porary vote of credit is sometimes asked under extraordinary circumstances; 
but the constitutional right of appropriation, always secur^ in the express 
words of a grant of supply, is the general rule which no minister would dare 
to ask the representatives of the people to forego. 

But if the parliament of William and Mary is to be commended for their 
jealousy of the king in the matter of revenue, we may doubt if they were 
equally wise in halting far short of his known wishes in the great questions 
of religious liberty and religious union. If the king’s abstract sense of what 
w^ due to the consciences of men could have been carried out, England 
might have been saved from a century and a quarter of bitter animosities; 
and the Church of England might have been more secure and more influen- 
tial, than during the long period when the Test Act remained in force against 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics were not only ineligible to civil offices, but 
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had to undergo what we now justly regard as persecution. But in this, as 
in aU other cases, ano reform can be permanent which is premature.^ 

The coronation took place on the 11th of April; the bishop of London 
officiating in place of the nonjuring primate. Several titles and honours had 
previously been conferred. The marquis of Winchester was made duke of 
Bolton; lords Mordaunt and Churchill, earls of Monmouth and Marlborough; 
Henry Sidney, Viscount Sidney; the king’s Dutch favourite Bentinck, earl 
of Portland, etc. Shortly after (24th) , the earl of Danby was created mar- 
quis of Carmarthen. The celebrated Dr. Burnet was also rewarded for his 
exertions in the cause of civil and religious liberty by being raised to the see 
of Salisbury. The judicial bench was purified and filled with men of sound 
constitutional principles; Holt, Pollexfen, and Atkins being placed at the 
head of the three law-courts: Treby was made attorney- and Somers solicitor- 
general. Somers was the son of a highly respectable attorney at Worcester, 
and having graduated at Oxford he went to the bar. He distinguished him- 
self as one of the counsel for the seven bishops, and he was one of the man- 
agers in the conference between the two houses at the time of the Revolution. 
He was henceforth regarded as a leader of the whig party. 


THE ACT OF TOLERATION 

It w^as the earnest wish of the king and of the more liberal statesmen, to 
reward the dissenters for their meritorious conduct during the late crisis by 
removing all disqualifications under wffiich they laboured. It was first 
attempted to have the sacramental test omitted in the new oaths; but that 
failing, a bill was brought in to exempt them from the penalties of certain 
laws. This, named the Act of Toleration, was passed: though the Catholics 
were not included in it, they felt the benefit of it, and William always treated 
them with lenity. A bill of comprehension passed the lords, but miscarried 
in the commons. The attainders of Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, Aider- 
man Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, were reversed. Johnson’s sentence was annulled, 
and he received 1,000Z. and a pension. Among those rewarded at this time 
was the notorious Titus Oates. 

William’s main object, as we have seen, was to engage Engird in the 
great confederacy lately formed against the French king. As Louis was now 
openly assisting King James, the commons presented an address (April 26th) 
assuring the king of their support in case he should think fit to engage m the 
war with France. William required no more; he declared war without delay 

(May 7th). . 

We must now take a view of the state of affairs in Scotland and Heland 

at this time [leaving the reader to find fuller details in the separate histories 
of those countries]. As Scotland had been the victim of a civil and religious 
despotism such as the Stuarts had never dared to exercise in England, the 
friends of William were necessarily the majority in that country. After the 
flight of James, such of the Scottish nobility and gentry as were in London 
presented an address to the prince, vesting in him the administration and the 
revenue, and requesting him to call a convention of the states of Scotland. 
With this request he of course complied; and when the convention met 
(March 14th), the whigs had a decided majority. It was voted, that King 
James had forfaulted [forfeited] the right of the crown, and the throne was 
become vacant.’^ On the 11th of April WiUiam and Mary were proclaimed 
king and queen of Scotland, and three deputies were sent to London to admin- 
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ister to them the coronation-oath. The convention was converted into a 
parliament as in England. 

The adherents of the late king, foiled in the convention, resolved to appeal 
to force; the duke of Gotdon, a Catholic, refused to surrender the castle of 
Edinburgh, of which he was governor; and Graham of Claverhouse (later 
Viscount Dundee), the ruthless persecutor of the Cameronians, fired with the 
idea of emulating the fame of Montrose, quitted Edinburgh with a party of 
fifty horse and directed his course toward the Highlands. General Mackay, 
who had been sent with five regiments from England, was despatched in pur- 
suit of him. [At the battle of Killiecrankie, May 26th, Dundee received a 
mortal wound.] There was no one to take his place; the clans gradually 
laid down their arms and took advantage of the pardon offered by King 
William. Tlie duke of Gordon also submitted and delivered up the castle of 
Edinburgh (June 13th), and the cause of James became hopeless in Scotland. 
The abolition of Episcopacy and the re-establishment of Presbytery* took 
place soon after; and thus finally terminated the struggle between the crown 
and the people of Scotland on the subject of religion. 

THE TWO ENGLISH KINGS IN IRELAND (l6S9-1600 A.D.) 

It was different in Ireland, where the whole power of the state was in the 
hands of the Catholics. Tyrconnel had at first signified an inclination to 
submit to William, who had sent over General Hamilton, one of the officers 
of James’s army, with proposals to him; but Hamilton proyetl a traitor and 
advised against submission; and Tyrconnel, whose only object had been to 
gain time, had aheady sent to assure James of his fidelity. He also disarmed 
the Protestants in Dublin, and he augmented his Catholic army. It has 
always been the fate of the Irish Protestants to have their interests post- 
poned to those of party in England; and they were now neglected by Wil- 
liam. It is said by some, that Halifax suggested this course to him, as* if Ire- 
land submitted he would have no pretext for keeping up an army, on which 
his retention of England depended; but in truth he does not seem to have 
had an army to send at that time; he could not rely on the English troops, 
and he therefore could not venture to part with the foreigners. In the month 
of March two Scottish regiments actually mutinied, and having disarmed 
some of their officers, and seized the money provided for their pay, set out 
for their own country. This gave occasion for passing the first Mutiny Bill, 
which has ever since been annually renewed. 9 

Hallam thus characterises the importance of the Mutiny Bill: '' The annual 
assembly of parliament was rendered necessary, in the first place, by the 
strict appropriation of the revenue according to votes of supply. It was 
secured, next, by passing the Mutiny BiU, under which the army is held 
together, and subjected to military discipline, for a short term, seldom or 
never exceeding twelve months. These are the two effectual securities agiiinst 
military power: that no pay can be issued to the troops without a previous 
authorisation by the commons in a committee of supply, and by both houses 
in an act of appropriation; and that no officer or soldier can be punished for 
disobedience, nor any court-martial held, without the annual re-enactment 
of the Mutiny Bill. Thus it is strictly true that, if the king were not to sum- 
mon parliament every year, his army would cease to have a legal existence; 
and the refusal of either house to concur in the Mutiny Bill would at once 
w^t the sword out of his grasp. By the Bill of Rights it is declared unlaw- 
ful to keep any forces in time of peace without consent of parliament. This 
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consent, by[ an invariable and wholesome usage, is given only from year to 
year: and its necessity may be considered perhaps the most powerful of 
those causes which have transferred so much even of the executive power into 
the management of the two houses of parliament.” ^ 

James embraced a resolution worthy of a sovereign. Having obtained from 
Louis a supply of arms, ammunition and money, with some officers, and col- 
lected about twelve hundred of his own subjects, he hastened to Brest, and 
embarking in a French fleet of twenty-one sail, proceeded to Ireland. He 
landed in safety at Kinsale (March 12th). At Cork he was met by Tyrconnel, 
who gave him an account of the state of affairs. He described the army as 
numerous, but ill-armed; and the Protestants as being in possession of Ulster 
alone. Qn the 24th the king made his solemn entrance into Dublin amid 
the acclamations of the Catholics. He forthwith removed all the Protestant 
members of the council He issued proclamations; by one raising the value 
of the current coin; by another summoning a parliament for the 7th of May; 
and having created Tyrconnel a duke, he set out for his army in the north. 

The only towns that offered resistance were Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
On July 31st the besieging army retired from Londonderry, having lost 
between eight and nine thousand men before the heroic town. The besieged 
had lost three thousand — nearly the half of their original number. The 
Enniskilleners showed equal courage, and defeated the papists wherever they 
encountered them. 

The houses of parliament which met in Dublin were filled with Catholic 
members, the Protestants not exceeding half a dozen in either house. James, 
in his speech, made his usual parade of respect for the rights of conscience; 
and in a subsequent declaration he expatiated on his regard and favour to 
his Protestant subjects. One of his earliest measures, however, was to give 
his assent to an act for robbing them of their properties. ^ The bill passed; in 
vain the purchasers under the Act of Settlement petitioned the king; he 
replied, “ that he would not do evil that good might come of it yet he gave 
his assent to the biL Even the Protestant worship was suppressed, for an 
order was issued forbidding more than five Protestants to meet together for 
any purpose on pain of death. 

T^ile James was thus exemplifying his notions of religious liberty, Wil- 
liam was preparing the means of recovering Ireland. A force consisting of 
eighteen regiments of foot and five of horse having been levied, the command 
was given to Duke Schomberg. But various delays occurred, and it was late 
in the summer (August 13th) when the duke landed at Bangor in Down, with 
a body of ten thousand men, leaving the remainder to follow. He invested 
Carrickfergus, which surrendered after a siege of a few days. The enemy 
continually retired before him, and he reached Dundalk on his way to Dub- 
lin. At length, after losing one-half of his men by disease, Schomberg placed 
his army in winter-quarters in the northern towns. 

This year was marked by only one naval engagement. Louis had sent 
a squadron under Count Chateau-Renault, to convoy some transports with 
supplies to Ireland. Herbert, who had been sent to intercept them, having 
been driven by stress of weather into Milford haven, they got safe into Bantry 
Bay. When Herbert found them there (May 1st), he stood in to attack them 
though he was much inferior in force. The French weighed and stood but; 
Herbert tried in vain to get the weather-gauge, and after a running fight of 
some hours he bore away, leaving the honour of the day to the French. On 
his return to Portsmouth, as the crews were discontented with their w^t of 
success, King William came down, dined aboard the admiral’s ship, knighted 
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captains Ashby and Shovel, and gave the men ten shillings each. Herbert 
was soon after created earl of Torrington. 

William meantime, aware of the importance of reducing Ireland, had 
resolved to conduct the war there in person. He landed at Carrickfergus 
(June 14th), and declaring that ^^he was not come to let the grass grow 
under his feet,’’ summoned all his troops to his standard. On reviewing them 
at Loughbrickland, he found himself at the head of thirty-six thousand effec- 
tive men. He moved southwards without delay : James, who had left Dublin 
for his army (16th), advanced to Dundalk, but not thinking that post ten- 
able, he fell back and took a position near Oldbridge, on the right bank of 
tiie river Boyne, near Drogheda, with a bog on his left and the pass of Duleek 
in his rear. His army is said to have numbered thirty-three tnousand men. 
On the morning of the last day of June the English army reached the Boyne. 
William rode out to reconnoitre the enemy; he was recognised, and two 
pieces of cannon were secretly planted behind a hedge opposite an eihinence 
where he had sat down to rest. As he was mounting his horse, they were 
fired, and one of the balls having touched the bank of the river, rose and 
grazed his right shoulder, tearing his coat and flesh. His attendants gath- 
ered round him, a cry of joy rose in the Irish camp, the report of his death 
flew to Dublin, and thence to Paris, where the firing of cannon and lighting of 
bonfires testified the exultation of Louis. 

The armies cannonaded each other during the remainder of the day. At 
nine o’clock at night William held a council, and gave his orders for the 
battle next day; at tw’elve he rode by torchlight through the camp; the word 
given was “Westminster”; each soldier was directed to wear a green bough 
in his hat, as the enemy was observed to wear white paper. The army was 
to pass the river in three divisions; the right, led by young Schomberg and 
General Douglas, at the ford of Slane; the centre, uncier Schomberg himself, 
in front of the camp; and the left, under the king, lower down toward Dro- 
gheda. 

Early next morning (Tuesday, July 1st) the right division set out for 
Slane, where it forced the passage, and passing the bog, drove off the troops 
opposed to it. The centre crossed unopposed; on the further bank they 
met a vigorous resistance, but they finally forced the enemy to fall back to 
the village of Donor, where James stood, a spectator of the battle. William 
meantime had crossed at the head of his cavalry; the Irish horse, led by 
Harhilton, fought gallantly, but they were broken at length, and their com- 
mander made a prisoner.^ Lausun now urged James to remain no longer, but 
to retire with all speed to Dublin before he was surrounded. He forthwith 
quitted the field; his army then poured through the pass of Duleek, and 
forming on the other side, retreated in good order. Their loss had been fif- 
teen hundred men, that of the victors was only a third of that number, among 
whom were Duke Schomberg, and Walker, the brave governor of Derry 

Macaulay has this comment on the flight of James II: “ Whether James 
had owed his early reputation for valour to accident and flattery, or whether, 
as he advanced in life, his character underwent a change, may be doubted. 
But it is certain that, in his youth, he was generally believed to possess, not 
merely that average measure of fortitude which qualifies a soldier to go through 
a campaign without disgrace, but that high and serene intrepidity which is 

* William asked Hamilton, tlie traitorous messenger to Tyroomiel, if lie tkouglit tke Irisli 
would flgkt any more. Upon my lionour," said he, * ** I believe they will ; for they have yet 
a good body of horse.” “ Honour 1 ” said William : ' ‘ your honour 1 ” This Ha mil ton is said to 

he the author of “ The Memoirs of the Count de Oramont.” 
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the virtue of great commanders. It is equally certain that, in his later years, 
he repeatedly, at conjunctures such as have often inspired timorous and deli- 
cate women with heroic courage, showed a pusillanimous anxiety about his 

E ersonal safety. Of the most powerful motives 'which can induce human 
eings to encounter peril none was wanting to him on the day of the Boyne. 
The eyes of his contemporaries and of posterity, of friends devoted to his 
cause, and of enemies eager to withess his humiliation were fixed upon him. 
He had, in his own opinion, sacred rights to maintain and cruel wrongs to 
revenge. He was a king come to fight for three kingdoms. He was a father 
come to fight for the birthright of his child. He was a zealous Roman Cath- 
olic, come to fight in his ‘ holiest of crusades.’ If all this was not enough, he 
saw, from the secure position which he occupied on the height of Donor, a 
sight which, it might have been thought, would have roused the most torpid 
of mankind to emulation. He saw William, his rival, weak, sickly, wounded, 
swimming the river, struggling through the mud, leading the charge, stopping 
the flight, grasping the sword with the left hand, managing the bridle with a 
bandaged arm. But none of these things moved that sluggish and ignoble 
nature. He watched, from a safe distance, the beginning of the battle on 
which his fate and the fate of his race depended. When it became clear that 
the day was going against Ireland, he was seized with an apprehension that 
his flight might oe intercepted, and galloped towards Dublin.”® James 
stopped only one night in Dublin; he fled to Duncannon, where, finding a 
French vessel, he got on board and landed safely at Brest (10th) . 

William reached Dublin on the third day after his victory (4th). He 
issued a proclamation promising pardon to all the inferior people engaged 
in the war, but excepting the leaders. He then advanced southwards and 
reduced Waterford; but hearing of a victory gained by the French fl^t and 
a descent on the coast of England, he returned to Dublin, deeming his pres- 
ence necessary in England. Finding, however, the danger not to be so ^eat 
as he had apprehended, he resolved to remain and finish the war. He 
advanced, and laid siege to Limerick (August 9th), but his artillery was inter- 
cepted on its way from Dublin and destroyed by General Sarsfield, and an 
attempt to storm (27th) having failed with great loss, he raised the siege and 
retiring to Waterford embarked for England (September 5th), leaving the 
command with Count Solms and General Ginkel. 

The earl of Marlborough [formerly John Churchill^], who had commanded 
the British troops in the Netherlands this year, having proposed the reduc- 
tion of Cork and Kinsale, landed at the former place (21st) with five thou- 
sand men, and being joined by the prince of Wurtemburg with an equal 
number of his Danes, he in the space of twenty-three days obliged both places 
to surrender. The French troops in Ireland nuw returned home, leaving 
the Irish to their fate. 

We now return to England to notice the state of affairs there for the 
last twelvemonth. 

PAELIJiMENT AND THE KING : THE SETTLEMENT OE THE REVENUE 

The parliament which had been prorogued having niet again (October. 
19th), the king in his speech pressed on them the necessity of a supply for 

r* The new commander gave the first specimen on a g^reat scale of the genius which after- 
waroB immortalised his name. In thirty days he secnred the ports of embarkation where the 
French had established tbeir communications ; and with Cork and Kinsale in his hands he 
rendered the position of Louis’ troops untenable, and kept the native anny in a half famished 
condition in the wasted province of Ulster. — White/] 
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carrying on the war; he also strongly urged the passing of a bill of indemnity. 
They readily voted a supply of two millions; but the whigs, with the natural 
jealousy of power, wishing to keep the lash over the heads of their rivals the 
tories, threw every possible obstruction in the way of the indemnity; impeach- 
ments were menaced against those who had turned papists; a committee was 
appointed to inquire who were the advisers, etc., in the murders ” of Russell, 
Sidney, and others; and as Halifax, who had been then in the ministry, saw 
that he was aimed at, he retired from office and joined the tories. A bill was 
brought in for restoring corporations, by a clause of which all who had acted 
or concurred in the surrender of charters were to be excluded from office for 
seven years. As there could be no doubt of the object of this clause, the 
tories put forth their whole strength, and having gained the court to their 
■side, the clause was defeated in the commons and the bill itself was lost in 
the lords. 

The refusal of the whigs to grant him a revenue for life had greatly alien- 
ated the mind of the king from them. He was in fact so disgusted with the 
ungenerous treatment, as he conceived it, that he met with, that he seriously 
meditated a return to Holland, leaving the queen to reign in England. From 
this he was diverted by the entreaties of Carmarthen and Shrewsbury; and 
the tories having promised him lavish supplies if he would dissolve the par- 
liament, he resolved on that measure, and on conducting the Irish war in 
person. He therefore prorogued the parliament (January 27th, 1690), and* 
a few days after (February O^-h), he issued a proclamation dissolving it, and 
summoning a new one to met!: on March 20th. 

In the new house of commons the tories had the preponderance; but the 
whigs were notwithstanding very formidable. This appeared in the settle- 
ment of the revenue, as, though the hereditary excise was given to the king 
for life, the customs were granted only for four years. The great struggle of 
parties took place on a bill brought into the lords by the whigs for recognis- 
ing their majesties as the ^'rightful and lawful" sovereigns of these realms, 
and declaring all the acts of the Convention Parliament to be good and valid. 
This was obviously contrary to the principles and professions of the tories; 
th^ caused the words “rightful and lawful" to be omitted as superfluous, 
and they would only consent that the laws of the late parliament should be 
valid for the time to come. The bill was committed, but the declaratory 
clause was lost on the report. A vigorous protest of some of the leading 
whigs caused it to be restored. The tories now protested in their turn, but 
the whigs caused the protest to be expunged from the journals. The bill 
passed the^commons without opposition, as the influence of the crown was 
exerted in its favour. As the tories were thus instrumental in putting the 
last hand to the settlement of the crown, they had no excuse for ever again 
opposing it. 

A bifl requirmg every person holding any office to “ abjure " the late king 
and his title was rejected by the commons at the express desire of the king. 

act was passed for investing the queen with the administration during 
the absence of the king, and one for reversing the judgment against the city 
of London, ^d finally the Bill of Indemnity, which contained the names of 
thirty excepted persons, none of whom however were ever molested in conse- 
quence of it. The session was then closed (May 21st), and the king soon 
after set out for Ireland. 

A- situation of the queen was by no means an easy one. Her mind was 
^tracted mth anxiety for the fate of both her father and her husband in 
Ireland; the Jacobites, as the adherents of James were now called, were 
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preparing an insurrection in England and Scotland ^ and the French were 
ready to assist therft; she had to hold the balance between the two parties in 
her cabinet. Her difficulties, however, gave occasion to the display of tlie 
nobler parts of her character, and she acquired by her firmness, iniidness, and 
prudence, the applause of alL£^ 

THE NAVAL DEFEAT AT BEACHY HEAD (1690 A.D.) 

There was another battle being fought on the souineastern coast of Eng- 
land, at the very hour when the shot that was fired across the Boyne had very 
nearly settled the question whether the revolution of 1688 should be a starting- 
point in a race of honour and prosperity, or a broken trophy of one brief and 
useless effort for liberty and the rights of conscience. The departure of 
William for Ireland was the signal for an attack upon the English coasts, 
which was to be accompanied with an insurrection of the Jacobites. A fleet 
sailed from Brest under the count de Tourville. The English fleet was in the 
Downs, under the command of the earl of Torrington [formerly Admiral 
Herbert]. He sailed to the back of the Isle of Wight, and was there joined 
by a squadron of Dutch vessels under a skilful com m ander, Evertsen. Queen 
Mary and her council were aware that the French fleet had left Brest. It 
soon became known that the English admiral had quitted his position off St. 
Helen’s, and had sailed for the straits of Dover upon the approach of the 
French. The council determined to send Torrington positive orders to fight. 
The French fleet was superior in vessels and guns to the combined English 
and Dutch fleet; but the inequality was not so great that a man of the old 
stamp of Blake wordd have feared to risk a battle. 

Torrington did something even worse than hesitate to fight. He let the 
brunt of the conflict fall upon the Dutch. He put Evertsen in the van, and 
brought very few of his own squadron into action. The Dutch fought with 
indomitable courage and obstinacy, but were at length compelled to draw 
off. The gazers from the high downs of Beachy Head witnessed the shameful 
flight of a British admiral to seek the safety of the Thames. _ When the news 
came to London that Torrington had left the Channel to a triumphant enemy 
— when an invasion was imminent, for England was without regular troops — 
when plotters were all arormd, and arrests of men of rank, even of Clarendon, 
the queen’s kinsman, were taking place — then, indeed, there was an hour 
almost of despair such as was felt when De Buyter sailed up the Medway. 

But the very humiliation roused the spirit of the people. The queen was 
universally beloved; and, although studiously avoiding, when the king 
at hand, any interference in public affairs, she took at once a kingly part in 
this great crisis. “The queen balanced all things with an extraordinary tem- 
per,” writes Burnet. She sent for the lord mayor of London; and inqmred 
what the citizens would do, should the enemy effect a landing. The lord 
mayor returned to the queen with an offer of a himdred thousand pounds; of 
nine thousand men of the city tr^ inbands, ready instantiy to march wherever 
ordered; and a proposal for the lieutenancy to provide and maintain six 
additional regiments of foot; and of the mayor, aldermen, and common council 
to raise a regiment of horse, and a thousand dragoons, by volimtaiy contribu- 
tions. The same spirit was manifested throughout the land. The people 
might grumble against the Dutch; they might feel some commiseration for 
an exiled prince; they might be divided about the questions of church gov- 
ernment ; they might com plain that the Revolution hadbroi^ht them in<^reas^ 
taxation; but they would have no government thrust upon them by the 
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French king. They would not undo the work of their ot\ti hands. The 
gloom for the disaster of Beachy Head was quickly forgotten. On July 4th 
a messenger had brought letters to the (iiieen" which told that a great victor}- 
had been won in Ireland, and that the king was safe.^ ^ 


JACOBITE PLOTS TO RESTORE JAMES (1091 A.D.) 

Torrington having brought his fleet into the Thames, repaired to London 
where he was deprived of his command and committed to the Tower. He was 
afterwwds tried by a court-martial and acquitted, but he was never again 
employed. 

As an invasion was apprehended, the queen issued commissions for raising 
troops, directed a camp to be formed at Tor Bay, and causcul sev(‘ral suspected 
persons to be arrested. But the French, after burning the fishing-village of 
Teignmouth, returned to Brest, and the news of the victory at the Boyne soon 
dispelled all alarm. 

On the return of the king, the greatest Iiannony prevailed between him 
and his parliament. They granted four millions for (he war, and William 
having put an end to the session, embarked at Gravesend (January IGth 
1691) m order to be present at a congress of the allies at t he Hague All 
there acceded to his wishes, it being unanimously resolved to prosecute the 
war with vigour. He stayed a few weeks in Holland and then returned to' 
England (April 13th). 

A conspiracy in favour of James had been discovered Ix^fore the king loft 
England. About the end of December, a boal -owner of Barking in Essex:, 
having mformed Lord Carmarthen that one of his boats had bi'cn oimiml to 
convey sonie persons to Franco, it was boarded at GravescMid, and Lt)r( I Pres- 
ton, Mr Ashton, a sen^ant of the late queen, and a Mr. Elliot, w('re found in it 
A parcel of papers of a suspicious nature was taken on the pca’son of Ashton' 
Preston and Ashton were both tried an\l found guilty; the latter was executed ' 
he died a Protestant. Preston ‘ obtained a pardon W 

Lord Clarendon was committed to the Tower; Bishop Turner, Lord Preston’s 
brother Graham, and Penn the Quaker, being implicated, went out of the 

way. 

It was now beyond doubt that there was a very extensive consniraev 

” h s late doings m Irolaiid, men were so infatuiited ns to 

Son^d ^ Protcstiuit people, 

mston md Ashton were to propose to him to make the majoritv of his c.ouiieil 

hlm^t mightLe a Catholic, 

h^d to those of 1 his religion, 

ana ^Kmg notmng but liberty of conscience for his own Thev wen* M 

require that the French force, which they wished him to bring over shoulfl bf* 

so moderate as to give no alarm for the liberties of the ' A ^ 

project than this never was conceived, yet in a memorandum rf Lord PresS 

connection witli Somers' lionorabl© conduct of ProH+nTi'a t i ■.» il 

Maxsaulay « mBtly observes that tliA ® Lord OainpbeltJ^ says: 

record of baseness and depravity in tbe world 0?r^l Trials are the moat frightful 

crimra and tlie criminajsfand Erected agaiitt the law aSfits mSterr‘“w“‘' ‘I*® 

black as ever were imputed to anv nriRnnAi- J Wo 8c© villanics as 

the jury box. It is difficult to believe that httl^fnn™ 

the prosecution of the Seven Bishops’ and the elapsed between 

toly transferred to another Le ^to a disW ^ 

held sacred instead of being vwlated and des^^d?’] ^ principles of j ustic© were 
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were found the names of Shrewsbury, Monmouth, Devonshire, and other whig 
lords, as if they were participators in it. It is certain that Halifax, Godolphin, 
and Marlborough were at this time in communication with the jacobite agents, 
though the second w^as actually at the head of the treasury, and the last had 
lately done James all the injury he could in Ireland. 

But Marlborough did not find his ambition sufficiently gratified, and he 
thought it probable that James might be restored. He resolved in that case 
to secure his pardon, and therefore pretending the greatest remorse for his 
base ingratitude, he gave an exact account of the numbers and condition of 
the army and navy, and of the plans of King W^illiam as far as he knew them; 
he promised, if the king desired it, to bring over the troops that were in 
Flanders, but thought it better that he and the rest of the king's friends in 
parliament should strive to have the foreign troops sent away, in which case 
the English should be brought back, and the king's restoration might then be 
easily ejected. 

William now resolved to keep measures no longer with the no’^juring pre- 
lates, for they had refused to perform their functions, even if excused from 
their oaths. He therefore proceeded to fill up the vacant sees. Tillotson (a 
name with 'which that of Sancroft wdll ill bear commrison) w^as selected for 
Canterbury. The names of Cumberland, Fowler, Patrick, Beveridge, and 
others, do' equal honour to the discernment of the king and his advisers. As 
Sancroft and his brethren gave the most decisive proof of their sincerity, we 
must respect them as honest men; but at the same time it is difficult not to 
feel contempt for those who were willing to sacrifice the civil (and conse- 
quently the religious) liberties of their country on the altar of their false god, 
passive obedience. If too, as they maintained, this was the principle of 
Christianity, that perfect law of liberty, they should have submitted with the 
meekness of martyrs, and not have poured through the press, from the pens 
of themselves and their adherents, a continued stream of virulent pamnWets 
against their opponents. 

On May 2nd King William, attended among others by the earl of Marl- 
borough, sailed for Holland in order to take the field in person against the 
French. The war was carried on simultaneously in Flanders, on the Rhine, 
in Savoy, and Piedmont, but no battle of any note signalised this campaign. 
At the end of it William returned to England (October 19th), w’here the cheer- 
ing intelligence of the complete reduction of Ireland awaited him. Owing to 
the want of the needful supplies, Ginkel had not been able to take the field 
till the month of June. He then advanced to lay siege to Atlilone, which was 
soon taken. 

On the 10th Ginkel marched from Athlone to engage the Irish army. He 
found them on the 12th posted on Kilcommoden Hill, where he defeated them 
with great loss. 

Galway surrendered (on the 20th) on honourable terms, and Ginkel now 
prepared to end the war by the reduction of Limerick, the last stronghold of 
the Irish. On his coming before the town (August 25th) the batteries were 
opened in the usual manner. The garrison, on September 22nd, proposed a 
cessation, in order to adjust the terms of surrender. The terms which they 
required were extravagant; but Ginkel, who knew how much it was for his 
master's interest to have the war concluded, agreed to give very favourable 
ones. The Irish were to exercise their religion as^ in the time of Charles II; 
ah included in the capitulation were to enjoy their estates and follow their 
professions as in the same reign; their gentry were to have the use of arms, 
and no oaths "were to be required but that of allegiance; all persons wishing 
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to retire to the Continent should be conveyed thither, with their families and 
ejects, at the expense of the government. These articles were drawn up and 
signed (October 3rd), and the war in Ireland, after having inflicted three years 
of calamity on the country, was at length terminated, Sarsfield and about 
twelve thousand men passed over to France, and were taken into the pay of 
the French monarch.^ 

For the breaking of the agreements which led to the calling of Limerick 
“ the city of the violated treaty,” we refer the reader to our history of Ireland. 
Green ^ has characterised the departure of Sarsfield and the aftermath of the 
conquest with scathing words. He implies that the man did well to go into 
exile rather than remain in a land that had lost all hope of national freedom. 
He pictures the women as crying out in despair over the departure of their 
husbands and brothers. The silence that then settled down upon Ireland 
betokened, he urges, not contentment, but the depths of despair. He declares 
that “ the most terrible legal tyranny under which a nation has over groaned 
avenged the rising under Tyrconnel”; and ho quotes with approval the 
bitter words of Swift that the conquered people becamo “ bowers of wood 
and drawers of water” — abjoct menials in the hands of their conquerors. 
Hot until about the times of the French revolution was Ireland again to be 
a menace to the peace and development of England.® 

A barbarous deed enacted in the Highlands of Scotland opens the occur- 
rences of the following year (1692). An order had been issued for the Higlw 
landers to submit and take the oath of allegiance before the 1st of January. 
The chiefs all obeyed; the last was MacDonald of Glencoe, and the snows and 
other impediments prevented him from reaching Inverary, the county-town, 
till the day was past. The sheriffs, however, administered the oath, and cer- 
tified the cause of delay. But the earl of Breadalbane was MacDonald's 
bitter enemy, and the Dalrymples of Stair, the president and secretary, 
thirsted for blood. Both the oath and certificate wore suppressed, and 
William was assured that Glencoe was the great obstacle to the pacification 
of the Highlands. An order, countersigned by the king, was obtained '‘to 
extirpate that sect of thieves,'' and Dalrymple forthwith wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief ample directions how to perpetrate the massacre in the most 
barbarous maimer. 

The houses were all burned to the ground, the cattle driven off or destroyed, 
the women and children stripped naked, and left to perish in the snow [as 
described in detail in the history of Scotland]. 

Certainly the great offenders here were those two detestable men, Bread- 
albane and Dalrymple, but the king himself was not guiltless; he should have 
inquired more accurately before he signed such an order. Judging, however, 
by his general character, there can be little doubt that he was deceived, and 
that he thought he was only sanctioning a wholesome act of severity. Political 
necessity will perhaps account for, though not justify, his not punishing the 
authors of the massacre, A great outcry at this deed was raised all over 
Europe by James and his adherents, which certainly came with a good grace 
from the party which had to boast of Jeffrey's campaign, and the torturings 
and massacres of the Cameronians! 

JAMES ISSUES A DECLARATION (1692 A.D.) 

Early in the spring (March 5tL 1692) the king returned to Holland to pre- 
pare for the ensumg campaign. The exiled monarch meantime had made his 
arrangements for the mvasion of England. The Jacobites and Catholics 
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secretly enlisted men and formed regiments; the princess Anne had lately 
written to implore her father’s forgiveness, which he regarded as a proof of 
the inclination of the church-party; Marlborough continued to give him as;^- 
ances of his fidelity; and even UusseU, out of pride and pique, became a traitor 
to the cause of the revolution. Louis gave James some troops, which, with 
the regiments from Ireland and the Scotch and English exiles, forming a force 
of from fifteen to twenty thousand men, were encamped at La Hogue, where 
a large fleet was assembled to convey them to England. At the same time 
James issued a declaration, offering pardon and indemnity to his subjects 
(with, however, a long list of exceptions), and promising to protect the church.^ 


Macaulay’s account of the battle of la hogue (1692 a.d.) 

It seems strange that even James should have chosen, at such a con- 
juncture, to proclaim to the world that the men whom his people most ab- 
horred were the men whom he most delighted to honour. StiU more inju- 
rious to his interests was the Declaration in which he announced his intentions 
to his subjects. Of all the state papers which were put forth even by him it 
was the most elaborately and ostentatiously injudicious. Not a word was to 
be found indicating that three years of banishment had made the king wiser, 
that he had repei. ^ed of a single error, that he took to himself even the smallest 
part of the blame of that revolution which had dethroned him, or that he 
purposed to follow a course in any respect differing from that which had 
aheady been fatal to him. All the charges which had been brought against 
him he pronounced to be utterly unfounded. Wicked men had put forth 
calumnies. Weak men had believed those calumnies. He alone had been 
faultless. He held out no hope that he would consent to py restriction of 
that vast dispensing power to which he had formerly laid claim, that he would 
not again, in defiance of the plainest statutes, fill the privy council, the bench 
of justice, the public offices, the army, the navy, with papists, that he would 
not re-establish the high commission, that he would not appoint a new_ set of 
relators to remodel Si the constituent bodies of the kingdom. He did indeed 
condescend to say that he would maintain the legal rights of the Church of 
England; but he had said this before; and all men knew what those words 
meant in his mouth. Instead of assuring his people of his forgiveness, he 
menaced them with a proscription more terrible than any which our island 
had ever seen. He published a list of persons who had no mercy to expect. 
Among these were Ormonde, Carmarthen, Nottingham, Tillotson, and Bur- 
net. After the roll of those who were doomed to death by name, came a 
series of categories. First stood. aU the crowd of rustics who had been rude 
to his majesty when he was stopped at Sheemess in his flight. These poor 
ignorant wretches, some hundreds in number, were reserved for another 
moody circuit. Then came all persons who had in any manner borne a part 
in the punishment of any jacobite conspirator; judges, counsel, witnesses, 
grand jmymen, petty jurymen, sheriffs and under^heriffs, co^tables^d 
turnkeys, in short, all the ministers of jt^tice from Holt down to Ketch Tmen 
vengeance was denounced against all spies and all informers who^ had divtuged 
to the usurpers the designs of the court of Saint Germain, justices of the 
peace who should not declare for their rightful sovereign the moment tiiat 
they heard of his landing, aU gaolers who should not instantly set pohtical 
prisoners at liberty, were to be left to the extreme rigour of toe law. No 
exception was made in favour of a justice or of a gaoler who might be within 

H. w. — VOIi. 3CX. 
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a hundred yards of one of William’s regiments, and a hundred miles .from the 
nearest place where there was a single jacobite in arms. Of general amnesty 
he said not a word. The offenders, hundreds of thousands in number, were 
merely informed that their fate should be decided in parliament. 

The agents of James speedily dispersed his Declaration over every part of 
the kingdom, and by doing so rendered a great service to William. The 
general cry was that the banished oppressor had at least given Englishmen 
fair warning, and that, if, after such a warning, they welcomed him home, 
they would have no pretence for complaining, though every county town 
should be polluted by an assize resembling that whicn Jeffreys had held at 
Taunton. That some hundreds of people — the jacobites put the number 
so low as five hundred — were to be hanged without mercy was certain; and 
nobody who had concurred in the revolution, nobody who had fought for the 
new government by sea or land, no soldier who had borne a part m the con- 
quest of Ireland, no Devonshire ploughman or Cornish miner who had taken 
arms to defend his wife and children against Tourville, could be certain that 
he should not be hanged. 

The queen and her ministers, instead of attempting to suppress James’s 
manifesto, very wisely reprinted it, and sent it forth licensed by the secretary 
of state, and interspersed with remarks by a shrewd and severe commentator. 
It was refuted in many keen pamphlets; it was turned into doggerel rhymes; 
and it was left undefended even by the boldest and most acrimonious libellerb 
among the nonjurors. 

No man read the Declaration with more surprise and anger than Russell. 
Bad as he was, he was much under the influence of two feelings, which, though 
they cannot be called virtuous, have some affinity to virtue, and am respect- 
able when compared with mere selfish cupidity, rrofessional spirit and party 
spirit were strong in him. He might be false to his country, but not to his 
flag; and, even in becoming a jacobite, he had not ceased to be a whig. The 
near prospect of an invasion, and the Declaration in which Englishmen were 
plainly told what they had to expect if that invasion should be successful, 
produced, it should seem, a sudden and entire change in RuHsell’s feelings; 
and that chan^he distinctly avowed, ''I wish,” he said to Lloyd, ” to serve 
King James. The thing might be done, if it were not his own fault. But he 
takes the wrong way with us. Do not think that I will let the French triumph 
over us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet them I fight them, - 
aye, though his majesty himself should be on board.” 

Ibis conversation was truly reported to James; but it does not awear to 
have alarmed him. He was, indeed, possessed with a belief that Russell, 
even if willing, would not be able to induce the officers and sailors of the 
English navy to fight against their old king, who was also their old admiral. 

THE CONFEDEHATB FLEET 

The hopes which James felt, he^ and his favourite Melfort succeeded in 
imparting to Louis and to Louis’ ministers. But for those hopes, indeed, it 
is probable that aU thoughts of invading England in the course of that year 
would have been laid aside. For the extensive plan which had been formed 
in the winter had, in the course of the spring, been disconcerted by a succession 
of accidents suen as are beyond the control of human wisdom. The time 
fixed for the assembling of all the maritime forces of France at Ushant had 
long elapsed; and not a single sail had appeared at the place of rendezvous. 
The Atlantic squadron was still detained by bad weather m the port of Brest. 
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The Mediterranean squadron, opposed by a strong west wind, was vainly 
struggling to pass thi: pillars of Hercules. Two fine vessels had gone to pieces 
on the rocks of Ceuta. 

Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied powers had been active. Before 
the end of April the English fleet was ready to sail. William had been hasten- 
ing the maritime preparations of the United Provinces ; and his exertions had 
been successful. The whole force of the confederate powers was assembled at 
Saint Helenas in the second week of May, more than ninety sail of the line, 
manned by between thirty and forty thousand of the finest seamen of the two 
great maritime nations. 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British Channel. ^ There 
was little reason for apprehending that such a force could be defeated in a fair 
conflict. Nevertheless there "was great uneasiness in London. It was kiiow^ii 
that there was a jacobite party in the navy. Alarming rumours had worked 
their way round from France. It w^as said that the enemy reckoned on the 
co-operation of some of those officers on ivhose fidelity, in this crisis, the safety 
of the state might depend. Russell, as far as can now^be discovered, ivas stii! 
unsuspected. But otliers, who were probably less criminal, had been more 
indiscreet. The queen and her counsellors were in a great strait. It was not 
easy to sav whether the danger of trusting the suspected persons or the danger 
of removing them were the greater. Mary, with many painful misgivings, 
itesolved, and the event proved that she resolved wisely, to treat the evil 
reports as calumnious, to make a solemn appeal to the honour of the accused 
gentlemen, and then to trust the safety of her kingdom to their national and 

professional spirit. n . . 

On the fifteenth of May a great assembly of officers was convoked at Saint 

Helen’s on board the Britannia, a fine three decker, from which Russell’s flag 
was flying. The admiral told them that he had received a despatch which he 
was charged to read to them. It was from Nottingham, ^ The queen, the 
secretary WTote, had been informed that stories deeply affecting the character 
of the navy were in circulation. But her majesty was determined to believe 
nothing against those brave serv’^ants of the state. The gentlemen who had 
been so foully- slandered might be assured that she placed entire reliance on 
them. This letter was admirably calculateil to work on those to whom it was 
addressed. Very few of them probably had been guilty of any worse offence 
than rash anti angry talk over their wine. They became enthusiastically loyal 
as soon as they w^erc assured that the q^ueen reposed entire confidence in their 
loyalty. They eagerly signed an address in which they entreated her to 
believe that they would, with the utmost resolution and alacrity, venture 
their lives in defence of lier rights, of English freedom and of the Protestant 
religion, against all foreign and Catholic invaders. God,^’ they added, 
“preserve your person, direct your counsels, and prosper your arms,' and let 

all your people say Amen.” w . x x ^ r 

The sincerity of these profession^ was soon brought to the test. A tew 

hours after the meeting on board of the Britannia the masts of Tourvnllc s 
squadron were seen from the cliffs of Portland. On the morning of the seven- 
teentli of May the allied fleet stood out to sea. 

BATTLE OF LA HOGUE 

Tourville had with him only his own squadron, coiisisting of forty-four 
ships of the line. But he had received positive orders to protect the descent 
on En«-land and not to decline a battle. Though these orders had be«i given 
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before it was known at Vei‘6ailles that the Dutch and English fleets had joined, 
he was not disposed to tkke on himself the responsibility of dlsobediende. He 
still remembered with bitterness the reprimand which his extreme cautioh 
had drawn upon him after the fight of Beachy Head- He would not again be 
told that he was a timid and unenterprising commander, that he had no cour- 
age but the vulgar courage of a common sailor. He was also persuaded that 
the odds against him were rather apparent than reah He believed, on the 
authority of James and Melfort, that the English seamen, from the flag officers 
down to the cabin boys, Were iacobites. Those who fought would fight with 
half a heart; and there would probably be numerous desertions at the most 
critical moment. 

Animated by such hopes he sailed frotn Brest, steered first towards the 
north east, came in sight of the coast of Dorsetshire, and then struck across 
the channel towards La Hogue, where the army which he was to convoy to 
England had already begun to embark on board of the transports. He was 
within a few leagues of Barfleur when, before daybreak, on the morning of the 
nineteenth of May, he saw the great armament of the allies stretching along 
the eastern horizon. He determined to bear down on them. By eight the 
two lines of battle were formed; but it was eleven before the firing began. It 
soon became plain that the English, from the admiral downward, were resolved 
to do their duty. 

Russell had visited all his ships, and exhorted all his crews. “ If your 
commanders play false,” he said, “ overboard with them, and with myself the 
first.” There was no defection. There was no slackness. Carter was tlie 
first who broke the French line. He was struck by a splinter of one of his own 
yard arms, and fell dying on the deck. He would not be carried below. He 
would not let go his sword. “ Fight the ship,” were his last words : “ fight the 
ship as long as she can swim.” 

The battle lasted till four in the afternoon. During the earlier part of the 
day the wind was favourable to the French; they were opposed to half of the 
allied fleet; and against that half they maintained the conflict with their usual 
courage and with more than their usual seamanship. After a hard and doubt- 
ful fight of five hours, Tourville thought that enough had been done to main- 
tain the honour of the white flag, and began to draw off. But by this time the 
wind had veered, and was with the allies. They were now* able to avail them- 
selve.s of their great superiority of force. They came on fast. 

The retreat of the French became a flight. Tourville fought his own ship 
desperately. She was named, in allusion to Louis’ favourite emblem, the 
Royd Sun [Le Soleil Royal] and was widely renowned as the firrest vessel in the 
world. The gallant ship, surrounded by enemies, lay like a great fortress on 
the sea, scattering death on every side from her hundred and four portholes. 
She was so formidably manned that all attempts to board her failed. Long 
after sunset, she got clear of her assailants, and with all her scuppers spouting 
blood, made for the coast of Normandy. She had suffered so much that Tour- 
ville mtily removed his flag to a ship of ninety guns which was named the 
Ambitious. ^ By this time his fleet was scattered far over the sea. About 
twenty of his smallest ships made their escape by a road which was too perilous 
for any courage but the courage of despair. In the double darkness of night 
and of a thick sea fog, they ran, with all their sails spread, through the boiling 
waves and treacherous rocks of the race of Alderney, and, by a strange good 
fortune, arrived without a single disaster at St. Malo. The pursuers did not 

venture to Mow the fugitives ko that tcmble strait, the place of innumerable 
shipwrecks. 
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Those French vessels which were too bulky to venture into the race of 
Alderney fled to the havens of the Cotentin. The Royal Sun and two other 
three deckers reached Cherbourg in safety. The Ambitious, with twelve other 
ships, all first rates or second rates, took refuge in the Bay of La Hogue, close 
to the headquarters of the army of James. The three ships which had fled to 
Cherbourg were closely chased by an English squadron under the command of 
Delaval. He found them hauled up into shoal water where no large man-of- 
war could get at them. He therefore determined to attack them with his 
fireships and boats. The service was gallantly and successfully performed. 
In a short time the Royal ^un and her two consorts were burned to ashes. 
Part of the crews escaped to the shore; and part fell into the hands of the Eng- 

Meanwhile Russell with the greater part of his victorious fleet had block- 
aded the Bay of La Hogue. Here, as at Cherbourg, the French men-of-war 
had been^ drawn up into shallow water. They lay close to the camp of the 
army which was destined for the invasion of England. Six of them were 
moored imder a fort named Lisset. The rest lay under the guns of another 
fort named St. Vaast, where James had fixed his headquarters, and where the 
union flag, variegated by the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, hung by 
the side of the white flag of France. Marshal Bellefonds had planted several 
batteries which, it was thought, would deter the boldest enemy from approach- 
ing either Fort Lisset or Fort St. Vaast. James, ^ however, who knew some- 
thing of English seamen, was not perfectly at ease, and proposed to send 
strong bodies of soldiers on board of the ships. But Tourville would not con- 
sent to put such a slur on his profession. 

Russell meanwhile was preparing for an attack. On the afternoon of May 
23rd aU was ready. A flotilla consisting of sloops, of fireships, and of two 
hundred boats, was entrusted to the command of Rooke. The whole arma- 
ment was in the highest spirits. The rowers, flushed by success, and animated 
by the thought that they were going to fight under the eyes of the French and 
Irish troops who had been assembled for the purpose of subjugating England, 
puUed manfully and with loud huzzas towards the six huge wooden castles 
which lay close to Fort Lisset. The French, though an eminently brave 
people, have always been more liable to sudden panics than their phlegmatic 
neighboui's the English and Germans. On this day there was a panic both in 
the fleet and in the army. Tourville ordered his sailors to man their boats, 
and would have led them to encounter the enemy in the bay. But his example 
and his exhortations were vain. His boats turned round and fled in con- 
fusion. The ships were abandoned. The cannonade from Fort Lisset was so 
feeble and HI directed that it did no execution. The regiments on the beach, 
a^ter wasting a few musket shot^, drew off. 

The English boarded the men-of-war, set them on fire, and having per- 
foriiied this great service without the loss of a single life, retreated at a late 
hour with the retreating tide. The bay was in a blaze during the night: and 
now and then a loud explosion announced that the flames had reached a 
powder room or a tier of loaded guns. At eight the next morning the tide 
came back strong; and with the tide came back Rooke and his two hundred 
boats. The enemy made a faint attempt to defend the vessels which were near 
Fort St. Vaast. During a few minutes the batteries did some execution 
among the crews of the English skiffs: but the struggle was soon over. The 
French poured fast out of their ships on one side: the English poured in as fast 

It is reported tlmt James, in spite of the frustiatioiL of his plans, could not refrain frcm 
. exclaiming, See my brave Slnglish J 
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on the other, and with loud shouts, turned the captured guns agaiiist the shore 
The batteries were speedily silenced. James and Mehort, Bellcfonds and 
Tourville, looked on in helpless despondency while the second conflagration 
proceeded. The conquerors, leaving the ships of war in flames, mad(^ their Wiiv 
into an inner basin where many transports la}^ Eight of these vessels were 
set on fire. Several were taken in tow. The rest wouhl have been either 
destroyed or carried off, had not the sea again begun to ebb. It was impossi- 
ble to do more; and the victorious flotilla slowly retired, insultino: the hostilp 
camp with a thundering chant of ^‘God save the King.'’ 

Thus ended, at noon on the twentv-fourth of May, the great conflict which 
had raged during five days over a wide extent- of sea and shore. One English 
fireship had perished in its calling. Sixteen French inen-of'War, all noble ves- 
sels, and eight of them three-deckers, had been sunk or 1)urncd down to the 
keel. The battle is called, from the place w^here it terminated, the baUle of La 
Hogue. 

REJOICINGS IN ENGLAND 


The news was received in London with boundless exultation. In the fight 
on the open sea, indeed, the numerical superiority of the allies had been so 
great that they had little reason to boast of their success. But the coura'^c 
and skill with which the crews of the English boats had, in a French harbour 
in si^t of a French army, and under the fire of French batteries, ck^stroyed a 
fine French fleet, amply justified the pride with which our fathers pronounced 
the name of La Hogue. 

That we may fully enter into their feelings, we must romcinl^er that this 
was the first great check that had ever been given to the arms of Louis XIV 
and the first §reat victory that the English had gained over the French since 
the day of Agincourt. The stain left on English fame by the shameful defeat 
of Beachy Head was effaced. The Dutch had indeed done their (luty, as thev 


have always done in maritime war, whether fighting on our side oV against 
us, whether victorious or vanquished. But the English had borne the brunt 
of the fight. Russell who commanded in chief was an Englishman. Delaval 


W I i 1 1 Villi 

who directed the attack on Cherbourg was an E^lishman. Rooko who led 
tlm flotilla into the Bay of La Hogue was an Englishman. The only two 
Officers of note who had fallen, Admiral Carter and Captain Hastings of the 


Sandwich were Englishmen. 

Yet the pleasure with which the good news was received here must not be 
ascribed solely or chiefly to national pride. The island was safe. The pleas- 
ant pastures, cornfields and commons of Hampshire and Surrey would not be 
the seat of war The houses and gardens, the kitchens and dairies, the cellars 
and plate chests, the wives and daughters of our gentry and clergy would not 

who had sacked the dwellings and skinned 
the cattle of the Englishry of Leinster, or of French dragoons accuatorned to 
ive at free quarters the Protestants of Auvergne. Wings and torios joined 
in tnanking (iod for this gmat deliverance; and the most respectable non jurors 

rightful king was not to be brought 

back by an army of foreigners, ^ 

- f tlwefore all but universal During several days the 

flying on all the steeples. 

& whiA.the gove^nt entertained d the services of 

gracefnUy manifested. Sidney and 
ortlaaid were mt to meet the fleet at Portsmouth, and were accompanied by 
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Rochester, as the representative of the tories. The three lords took down 
with them thirty-seven thousand pounds in coin, which they were to dis- 
tribute as a donative among the sailors. Gold medals were given to the 
officers. While marks of respect were paid to the slain, the wounded 
were not neglected. Fifty surgeons, plentifully supplied with instruments, 
bandages, and drugs, were sent down in all haste from London to Portsmouth. 
It is not easy for us to form a notion of the difficulty which there then was 
in providing at short notice commodious shelter and skilful attendance for 
hundreds of maimed and lacerated men. At present every county, every large 
town, can boast of some spacious palace in which the poorest labourer who has 
fractured a limb may find an excellent bed, an able medical attendant, a care- 
ful nurse, medicines of the best quality, and nourishment such as an indi- 
vidual requires. But there was not then, in the whole realm, a single in- 
finnary supported by voluntary contribution. Even in the capital the only 
edifices open to the wounded were the two ancient hospitals of St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew. The queen gave orders that in both these hospitals 
arrangements should be made at the public charge for the reception oi patients 
from the fleet.e 

FUETHER JACOBITE PLOTS,* ENGLISH DEFEATS AND VICTORIES 

James disinissed his troops for the present to their quarters, and returned 
himself to Saint Gennain. But the correspondence was still kept up with 
Marlborough and Russell, who professed to be as zealous as ever in his service. 

The principal events of the war in Flanders this time were, the taking of 
Namur by the French (June 5th,)ancl the battle of Steenkerke (July 24th) 
between King William and Marshal Luxembourg. The latter, deceived by 
one of his spies, suffered himself td be surprised; but the ill conduct of Count 
Solms in not supporting the van of the allies, which was composed of English 
troops who showed their usual heroism, and the arrival of Marshal Boufflers 
with a large body of French dragoons, caused the beam finally to turn against 
the allies. They retired, with the loss of three thousand slain (among whom 
were generals IMackay and Lanier) and an equal nmnber wounded and taken. 
The loss of the French was not inferior. 

Shortly after, a plot to assassinate King William was discovered: the agents 
in it were the jacobite colonel Parker, Grandval a captain of French dragoons, 
and a M. Dumont. King James is said to have both known and approved 
of it. It was, how'ever, fortunately discovered, and Grandval, who had been 
inveigled into the quarters of the allies, was executed by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

Fortune was everywhere favourable to the French the folldwing year 
(1693). They reduced the strong towns of Huy (July 23rd) and Charleroi 
(October 11th). In the battle of Neerwinden, or Landen (July 29th), the 
honour of the day remained with them, but their loss was equal to that of the 
allies. The loss of a part of the rich Smyrna fleet was, however, more 
severely felt in England than that of the battle of Landen. Louis had made 
incredible efforts to renew his navy, and when Sir George Rooke was sent to 
the straits to convoy the great Smyrna fleet of England and her allies, con- 
sisting of four hundred vessels, he fell in with a French fleet of eighty ships 
of the line off Cape. St. Vincent. There was now no escaping, wo Dutch 
men-of-war were taken, and a Dutch and an English ship burnt; forty of the 
merchantmen w’ere captured, and fifty sunk, llie total loss was estimated at 
a million sterling. 
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In the commencement of this year one of the jacobite agents, a priest 
named Cary, went over to James with eight proposals from some of the Eng- 
lish nobility, on his agreeing to which they would undertake to restore him 
James sent them to Louis, and by his advice assented to them; and a declara- 
tion based on them having been drawn up by those lords, James published it 
(April 17th). In this he promised paidon and indemnity to all who would 
not oppose him; engaged to protect and defend the Church of England, and 
to secure ix) its members all their churches, colleges, rights, immunities, etc • 
pledged himseK not to dispense with the Text, and to leave the dispensing 
power in other matters to be regulated by parliament; to assent to bills for 
the frequent meeting of parliament, and the freedom of elections, etc., and to 
re-establish the Act of Settlement in Ireland. James owns that in this docu- 
ment he put a force on his nature, which he excuses by the necessity of the 
case. He consulted both English and French divines of his own communion 
about the promise to protect and defend the church; the former thought 
he could not in conscience do it, the latter (including Bossuet) that he coiSd- 
but the king says that these last finally coincided with the others in thinking 
that he could only promise to maintain the Protestants in their possessions 
benefices, etc. ' 

This declaration did no service whatever to the cause of James. Those 
who proposed it became doubtful of his sincerity when they saw him so readily 
agree to it: the leading jacobites were offended at it, saying, that if he came in 
on. these terms it would be the ruin of himself and his loyal subjects; they 
therefore sent him word '' that, if he considered the preamble and the very 
tenns of it, he was not bound to stand by it, or to put it out verbatim as 
it was worded,” with more to that purpose. Marlborough wrote pretty much 
to the same effect; and indeed James owns that he did not consider himself 
bnimd.by it. 

James names as leading jacobites the nonjuring bishops of Norwich (Lloyd), 
Bath (Ken), Ely (Turner), and Peterborough (White), the marquis of 
Worcester and earl of Clarendon. ''A decisive proof,” obsems Hallam,<? 
“how little that party cared for civil liberty, and how little would have satis- 
fied^emat the Revolution if James had put the church out of danger.” 

The jacobites, we may here observe, were divided into compounaers, or 
those who would restore James with limitations; and non-compounders, or 
tho^who, like the above, would invest him with the plenitude of despotism. 
XT. m^hinations of the court of St. Germain were continued through 
the followmg year (1694). Russell, Marlborough, and Godolphin were as 
pr^use as ever m their professions of devotion, yet James observes that they 
performed nothing. He very properly judged that they regarded only their 
own interest; and he even seems to have suspected that Russdl was only delud- 
ing hm. It IS much to be regretted that the name of Lord Shrewsbury should 
be mixm up m these traitomi^ intrigues. It is a curious fact, but one for 
which there s^ms to be sufficient pthority, that William made use of his 
knowledge of Shrewsbury s communications with the jacobite agents to oblige 
him to ac(^i^tne post of secretary of state. Shrewsbury was a man of 
nonour,^d VViUiam had no reason ever to regret his magnanimity, 

Un the 6th of May the king sailed for Holland. He had previously made 
reveral promotions m the peerage. The earls of Shrewsbury, Bedford, and 
Bevomh^ were created dukes of the same name; the mdrquis of Carmar- 
men duke of Le^, and the earl of Clare duke of Newcastle ; the earl of 
Mmgrave marquis of Normanby, and Lord Sidney earl of Romney. No 
action of importance took place m this campaign. The allies recovered Huy, 
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and the advantage in general was on their side. WiUiam returned to Eng- 
land in the beginning of November. 

MARLBOROUGH^S TREACHERIES 

Early in the month of June a combined fleet of -thirty sail, under Lord 
Berkeley, with six thousand troops on board, commanded by General Tolle- 
mache, had sailed with the intention of destroying the fleet and harbour of 
Brest. Tlie fleet, however, had already sailed for the Mediterranean, and 
they found all due preparations made to receive them. Their attempts to 
silence the guns of the castle and forts having proved unavailing, Tollemache 
made a desperate effort to land his troops. In this attempt he received a 
mortal wound, and seven hundred of his men were slain or taken; it was then 
foimd necessary to abandon the enterprise. Tollemache declared that ^^he 
felt no regret at losing his life in the performance of his duty, but that it 
was a great grief to him to have been betrayed”; and betrayed he certainly 
was. On May 4th Marlborough had written to King James an account of 
the strength and destination of the expedition, and Godolphin is said to have 
done the same; yet, ere the fleet sailed, Marlborough, through Shrewsbury, 
had offered his services to William^ “with all the expressions of duty arid 
fidelity imaginable.” This action of Marlborough’s is not to be defended 
or even palliated. The attempt of his biographer, Daliymple,f to do so is 
a complete failure. 

After the failure on Brest, Berkelej’* bombarded and nearly destroyed 
Dieppe and Havre, and damaged Calais and Dunkirk. Russell meantime 
rode triumphant in the Mediterranean; and his wintering by^ the king’s 
express command, against his own will, with his fleet of sixty sail, at Cadiz, 
ensured the preponderance of England both in that sea and on the ocean.^ 

Of Marlborough’s numerous treacheries W. P. Courtney says: Churchill 
h^ been one of the first to send overtures of obedience to the prince of Orange. 
Although he continued in a high position under James, and drew the emolu- 
ments of his places^ he promised William of Orange to use every exertion to 
bring over the troops to his side. James had been warned against putting any 
trust in the loyalty of the man on whom he had showered so many favours, 
but the warnings were in vain, and on the landing of the Dutch prince at Brix- 
ham, Churchill was sent against him with five thousand men. "When the royal 
army had advanced to the downs of Wiltshire and a battle seemed imminent, 
James was disconcerted by learning that in the dead of night his general had 
stolen away like a thief into the opposite camp. 

For this timely act of treachery Churchill received another advancement 
in the peerage. He had now become the earl of Marlborough and a member 
of the privy council, a mark of royal favour which during this and the next 
reign was more than an unmeaning honour. William felt, however, that he 
could not place implicit reliance in his friend’s integrity; and, with a clear 
sense of the manner in which Marlborough’s talents might 1^ employed with- 
out any detriment to the stability of his throne, he sent him with the army 
into the Netherlands and into Ireland. 

For some time there was no open avowal of any distrust in Marlborough’s 
loyalty, but in May 1692 the world was astonished at the news that he had 
been thrown into the Tower on an accusation of treason.^ Though the eri- 
dence which could be brought against him was slight, and he was soon set at 

[* Tlie discovery of Ms baseness bad moved William to exclaim, “^Were I and my lord 
Marluorougb private persons, tbe sword would have to settle between us.^'J 
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liberty, there is no donbt that Marlborough was in close relations with the 
exiled king at St, Germain, and that he even went so far.as to disclose to his 
late master the intention of the English to attack the town of Brest. The 
talents of the statesmen of this reign were chiefly displayed in their attempts to 
convince both the exiled and the reigning king of England of their attachment 
to their fortunes. 

The sin of Marlborough lay in the fact that he had been favoured above 
his fellows by each in turn, and that he betrayed both alike apparently without 
scruple or without shame. Once again during the Fenwick Plot he was 
cWged with treason, but William, knowing that if he pushed Marlborough 
and his friends to extremities there were no other statesmen on whom he 
could rely, contented himself with ignoring the confessions of Sir John Fen- 
wick, and with executing that conspirator himself- Not long afterwards the 
forgiven traitor was made governor to the young duke of Gloucester, the only 
one of Anne’s numerous children who gave promise of attaining to manhood. 
During the last years of William’s reign Marlborough once more was placed 
in positions of responsibility. His daughters were married into the most 
prominent families of the land.* 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS : COMMENCEMENT OP THE NATIONAL DEBT (.1693 A.D.) 

Turning over the index of the ponderous Statute Book to look for acts 
that have had a permanent influence on the condition of the country, we 
might perhaps pass over one Act of 1693 that bears this lengthy title: ‘‘ An 
act for granting to their majesties certain rates and duties of excise upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors for securing certain recompenses and advantages in the 
said act mentioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily advance the sum of 
ten hundred thousand pounds towards carrying on the war against France.” 
Under this statute commenced the national debt of England. The million of 
money which was to supply a portion of the expenses of the war ” in a manner 
that would be least grievous,” as the preamble says, was expected to be vol- 
untarily advanced on the credit of the special provision of the new duties of 
excise, which were to be set apart as they were paid into the exchequer. The 
ten hundred thousand pounds were speedily subscribed ; for the industry of 
the people had created capital which was seeking employment, altho\igh they 
had been far more heavily taxed during four years than at any previous period. 
There can be no doubt that the means first created by the Act of 1693 for the 
investment of superfluous capital, have largely contributed to the progressive 
development of the national resources. There can be no doubt, on the other 
hand, that the facilities of borrowing by the creation of stock, have often led 
to extravagant expenditure in wars that have averted no real danger nor 
secured any public advantage. 

statesmen and the people of the reign of William III felt 
that the war agai^t the preponderance of France, and the consequent sub- 
jection of England, was for a great national interest, they also felt that the 
burden could not be borne in the existing state of the country without resort to 

maneS loan^^ In the case before us they did not contemplate a per- 

In the next year, when the Bank of England was established upon the 

u go’^emmont, of which the principal 

coma not m demanded by the lenders, though the borrowers had the privilege 
ot paying It off, a permanent debt was begun to be contracted. The system 
ot borrowing went on for three years, till at the Peace of Ryswick the debt 
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amounted to twenty-one millions and a half. Nevertheless, so strong was the 
objection to the continuance of that system, that, although engaged in a most 
expensive war for five years after the accession of Anne, the debt was reduced 
to sixteen millions. In half a century more it had increased to seventy-five 
millions. It was then the received opinion of financiers that if it ever reached 
a hundred millions the nation must become bankrupt. 

When we look at the one million borrowed on life annuities in 1693, and 
the eight hundred and three millions constituting the public debt of the United 
Kingdom in 1858, we may be amazed at the vast amount of the burthen which 
has been gradually accumulating, but we also can now distinctly perceive how 
that burthen has been borne. It has not weighed down the country, because 
all the material resources of the country have been increasing with it. The 
increasing wealth — of which this vast debt owing by the nation to the nation 
is a symbol — produced by the incessant applications of capital and labour, 
of science and invention, has increased the ability of the great body of the 
people to participate in the advantages to be derived from a ready and secure 
investment of their savings, with the condition that the sum so invested might 
be easily transferable. To this cause may be attributed the ease with which 
the government of that day could obtain loans by the creation of public funds 
at a fixed rate of interest, chiefly upon annuities. 

That facility’’ shows the growing importance of the trading class, who most 
readily lent their surplus capital. Money, also, was no longer hoarded by 
those who had no means of employing it commercially; although, for a con- 
siderable period, there were vast numbers who had not sufficient confidence 
in the government to lend. The time was far distant when there would be 
three hundred thousand persons receiving dividends upon stock, and when 
one million three hundred and forty thousand persons would also lend their 
small accumulations through the agency of saving banks. The country was 
steadily growing more prosperous, as the national debt went on increasing to 
six times the amount at the period when inevitable bankruptcy was predicted. 
It was six hundred millions at the Peace of Amiens.^ The eighteenth century, 
deficient as it was in many social improvement’s which we now command, w^ 
a period of rapid progress in agricmture and ma nu factures; and "with this 
progress came a greater command of food and clothing, better dwellings, less 
frequent and less fatal epidemics for the great biilk of the people. The loan 
of 1693 has funushed data for a remarkable inquiry into the prolongation of 
life in the eighteenth century, consequent upon the bettered condition, and 
therefore improved health, of the population. The loan of 1693 was a tontine. 
Every contributor of £100 might name a life, to receive a fixed dividend during 
the duration of that life. As the annuitants dropped, their shares of the divi- 
dends were also to be divided amongst the survivors, till the whole number of 
annuitants was reduced to seven. In 1790, during the ministry of Wilfiam 
Pitt, another tontine was negotiated. The comparative results, as exhibiting 
the probable duration of life at the two periods, have been worked out by Mr. 
Finlaison, upon the assumption that the 438 females and 594 males named in 
1693, and the 3974 females and 4197 males named in 1790, were the youngest 
and the healthiest lives that the shareholders could select. Taking the dates 
at which the annuities of 1693 fell in, and estimating those of 17^ that had 
fallen or were still remaining in 1851, the calculation showed that in 1790 the 
expectation of life had increased one-fou^. ^ 

There were two attempts made in this session to produce what may be 
called a reform in parliament. The commons passed a biU [called a Place 
BiU] excluding all placemen from iritting in the house who should be elected 
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after February, 1G93. Men hcicling office of every kind, civil and military 
were in parliament. It was unwisely proposed to exclude all persons who 
should in future hold office under the crown. It. was j)rudcntly dctennined 
by the sitting members not to exclude thcmsol\T.s. They passed no \Self- 
Denying Ordinance.” The lorcLs rejected this measure by a very small major- 
ity. 

A bill providing that the existing parliament sliould end on the 1st of 
January, 1694, and that no parliament should in future sit^ more than three 
years, was introduced to the house of lords, by Shrewsbury, who represented 
the whigs. It passed both houses. On the last day of th(^ session, the king 
rejected the measure, in the words of Norman Fnmch, which would now be 
the most fatal words ever spoken by a sovereign. Thf^ Constitution has 
worked itself clear of such contending powers. Tlio use of the veto was not 
then thought to be what Hallam^ calls '^an excredse of prerogative which no 
ordinary circumstances can reconcile either with pnulcuice or a constitutional 
administration of government.” The bill for triennial parliaments w^as passed 
in the next year, without opposition from the crown. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE CABINET*. THE JUNTO OF 1093 

At the beginning of November, 1693, William was at Kc^iisingtou. The 
parliament was to meet on the 7th. A great cluinge in the administrative 
system of England was about to take place. The king for fiv<i yc^ars had 
endeavoured to govern by choosing his ministers from eacdi of \\n) two great 
parties^ of the state; sometimes giving the [)rca)oudoraiu^o to ilu', whigs, at 
other times to the tories. These ministers carried on tlu^ publicj affairs of their 
several departments without very well defmod princ.iphvs of a-tstion, amidst 
personal hatreds and jealousies which were too oftcai highly injurious to the 
national interests. An experiment was now to bo made to sulistitute for this 
individual direction of public affairs the adminisiratii )n of a j )a.rty. TIu^ heads 
of departments were to be united by some (‘.ommon (jonscuit upon political 
principles. “Party divisions,” says Burke, ^ whctlKU* on tlus whole operating 
for good or evil, are things inseparable from free govermmmt.” 1I(^ held it to 
be a duty for public men “to act in party,” with all the modtu-ation consistent 
with vigour and fervency of spirit — a duty not very omy at any time, and 
almost impossible m the earlier stages of representative government, when all 
were going through a sort of education in constitutional principles. William 
was about to change some of his ministers; at the same time to select new 
advisers from those who would “act in party”; who would submit tlieir own 
wills to a general agreement; who would constitute what wci now uiuhu'stand 
as a mimstiy, whose possession of power under the authority of thc‘, sovc^reign, 
and with the command of a parliamentary majority, inipli(«l tlie suptirior* 
influence of the general principles which constitutcnl their bond of political 

become convinced that he could best carry on his govern- 
ment through the party which had mainly accomplished the revolution. He 
would not compose his admmistration exclusively of whigs, but tlu^ro should 
be such a preponderance of those who held whig |)riiicipleH, that tlie tory party 
so closely bordering upon the jacobite party, should be neutralised in what we 
may now cml a cabinet. The functions of the privy council had become 
merged m the cabinet council. In a debate in 1692, on advice given to the 
king, one member exclaimed, according to Waller “Cabinet council is not 
a word to be found m our law books. We knew it not before. We took it for 
nicKiiame. However strong was the parliamentary jealousy of a cabinet 
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the exclusion of the privy council from the real business of the state became 
more and more established in the reign of William. As representative govern- 
ment gradually compelled the sovereign to choose an administration founded 
upon the preponderance of a party, so this administration by party gradually 
broke up that unseemly division of the servants of the crown into factions, 
which was occasionally manifested until the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The earl of Sunderland had become a confidential adviser of King William. 
He had publicly supported the most tyrannous actions of James, however he 
might have secretly opposed some of them. To please his master, he had 
declared himself a papist. To make himself safe in the Revolution which he 
saw at hand, he had betrayed that master. He vanished from the scene of 
active politics when William became king, retired to Holland, and again 
declared himself a Protestant. He was excluded from William’s Act of Grace 
as one of the chief instruments of the late t3T:anny, But he came back to 
England, and made himself a necessity for the new government. He had cut 
off all hope of being reconciled to the Jacobite party; he could be very useful 
to the party of the Revolution. His long experience made him master of aU 
the complications of political action. He was the representative in 1693 of 
that class of unprincipled politicians of which Talleyrand was the representa- 
tive when the Bourbons were restored to France. His advice was not to be 
despised, however the man might be odious. WiUiam saw that -Sunderland’s 
distinction between the affection for monarchy, and the love of the monarch 
de facto, was a sound one. William did trust and rely more upon the whigs 
than he had done. Somers had been made his keeper of the great seal; the 
choice was wise. The attorney’s son had rendered the highest service in that 
great crisis which was to establish the government of England upon the basis 
of law. He was the leader of his party, as much by liis moderation as by his 
eloquence and learning. Russell, who had more than once been tempted to 
betray the government he served, but when the hour of trial came did his duty 
to his country, was restored to the command of the fleet. With Somers, 
Russell, and V^arton was joined, in William’s new ministry [known as the 
\^ig Junto], Charles Montague. He had cast off the honours of a second- 
rate poet to become a first-class politician. His parliamentaiy^ eloquence was 
almost unrivalled. His financial abilities w^ere more necessary to a govern- 
ment conducting a most expensive war, even than his eloquence. One more 
whig was to be won, and he was Shrewsbury. He resigned the office of secre- 
tary of state in 1690, when WiUiam favoured the tories. He had been tam- 
pered with from St. Germain, and was faithless to his trust. But he had seen 
his error, and was now to be called back by William to a hearty allegiance. 
The seals were again offered to Shrew^sbury. The king had a personal regard 
for him; but he refused to accept the office which Nottingham had relin- 
quished. At last Slirewsbury yielded, and had his dukedom and the Garter. 
The chief female negotiator on the part of the king was Mrs. Villiers — one 
w^om the scandal of the time regards as his mistress. Elizabeth Villiers, 
maid of honour to the princess of Orange — afterwards married to the earl of 
Orkney — was a w^oraan of remarkable ability, with whom Swift delighted to 
talk for hours; but who wms not formed for the usufli-female conquests, how- 
ever great her mental powers. “ I think,” writes Swift “ to Stella, the devil 
was in it the other day when I talked to her of an ugly squinting cousin of hers, 
and the poor lady herself, you knows, squints like a dragon.” 

The king and liis new ministers did not shrink from demanding from the 
parliament a larger supply than ever for carrying on the war. Eighty-three 
thousand troops were voted for the service of 1694; and the naval estimates 
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were also largely increased. The whig majority in the house of commons was 
strong enough to bear doTO all unxeasonable opposition. There were violent 
deb^s on the naval miscarriages, but no blame was thrown on the conduct 
of the late disastrous campaign. How to raise the large sums necessary to 
maintain the land and sea forces was a matter of anxious discussion. A land- 
tax, a poll-tax, stamp-duties, a tax on hackney coaches, and a lottery, were 
the expedients. High and low were the adventurers in this new system of 
state gambling, as Evelyn? records: "'In the lottery set up after the \^enetian 
manner by Mr. Neale, Sir R. Haddock, one of the commissioners of the navy, 
had the greatest lot, 3,000Z, ; my coachman, 40U' But money was still want- 
ing. The necessity gave birth to one of the greatest public establishments 
of this or any other country, the Bank of England. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND (1694 A.D.) 

The statute under which this national institution was formed bears a very 
ambiguous title: “An Act for granting to their majesties several rates and 

duties upon tonnage of ships 
and vessels, and upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors, for se- 
curing certain recompenses 
and advantages in the said 
Act mentioned, to such per- 
sons as shall voluntarily ad- 
vance the sum of fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds 
towards carrying on the 
war against France/' The 
subscribers for the advance 
of a loan, upon the condi- 
tions set forth, were to be 
•• constituted a corporate body 
“ by the name of the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the 
Bank of England." The 
money really required to be 
advanced was twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The 
subscription list was filled in 
ten days. The trading com- 
mary II munity had been sufficiently 

(i6a»-i6W) prepared for a right appre- 

ciation of the project which 
was carried in the house of commons by the ^ energy of Montague. The 
scheine of a bank had been the subject of cfiscussion for three years. 

William Paterson — a man whose name is associated with this most suc- 
cessful scheme of a great national bank of England, and with another most 
unfortunate project of a great national system of colonisation for Scotland — 
had in 1691 submitted proposals to -the government somewhat similar to the 
plan which was carried out in 1694. His scheme was ably i^upported amongst 
commercial men by Michael Godfrey, an eminent London merchant; and when 
the government at last adopted it, Godfrey's influence in the city was as useful 
as Montague's eloquence in parliament. The original plan of a national bank 
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was met by every sort of objection. In 1694, says Bannister,” “ the men who 
were supposed to have lost money opposed and appeared against it [the bank] 
with all their might, pretending it could not do without them, and they were 
resolved never to be concerned.’’' Tories said that a bank and a monarchy 
could not exist together. Whigs said that a bank and liberty were incom- 
patible, for that the crown would command the wealth of the bank. A clause 
was introduced in the act, which prevented the Bank of England making 
loans to the government without authority of parliament, which neutralised 
the whig objection. With this restriction the Bank of England has yet, in 
all times, been a powerfid ally of the government. 

The king prorogued the parliament on the 25th of April, 1694, and again 
set out for the Oontinent at the beginning of May [returning on the 9th of 
November after the campaign already described]. 

THE DEATH OF QUEEN MAET (1694 A.D.) 

“The smaU-pox raged this winter about London,” writes Bumet,» in 1694. 
To comprehend at thS time the signific^ce of the word “raged,” we must 
carry our minds back, far beyond the period when Jenner discovered vaccina- 
tion — beyond even the period when Lady Mary Wortley Montague made 
inoculation fashionable. V^en Burnet adds, that “thousands” were dying 
of this fatal disease, we must understand him literally. When the small-pox 
entered a house, it was considered as terrible a visitation as the pla^e. 
William went sorrowfully from the parliament house to Kensington. Mary 
had been ill two days. She had never had the small-pox; but her regular 
physicians disputed about the symptoms. Ratcliffe, the most skilful, pro- 
nounced the fatal word “small-pox.” William was in despair. He “caQed 
me,” says Burnet,® “into his closet, and gave a free vent to a most tender 
passion. He burst out into tears, and cried out that there was no hop for the 
queen, and that from being the happiest, he was now going to be the mpr- 
ablest creature on earth. He said, during the whole course of their marriage 
he had never known one single fault in her; there was a worth in her that 
nobody knew besides himseh.” 

Mary’s fortitude and resignation were above all praise. The religious con- 
solations which her faithful friend and counsellor, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 'Tillotson, would have administered to the dying queen were to be 
bestowed by his successor, Tenison. TLQotson had died five weeks before. 
When Tenison made Mary aware of her danger, but with “ some address not to 
surprise her too much,” she was perfectly calm. “She thanked God she had 
always carried this in her nund, that nothirg was to be left to the last hour.” 
Queen Mary died on the 28th of December, in the thirty-third year of her age. 
All parties agreed in acknowledging the beauties of her character. Burnet, 
the whig, says, “ she was the most univerMUy lamented princess, and deserved 
the best to be so, of any in our age, or in our history.” Evelyn,? the tory, 
writes: “She was such an admirable woman, abating for taking the crown 
without a more due apology, as does, if possible, outdo the renowned queen 
Elizabeth.” 

She had many arduous duties to perform in the repeated absencp of the 
king; and not the least important was the distribution of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments. With a deep sense of religion she marked her preference for tEpe 
divines who were moderate in their opinions, and earnest in the proper dis- 
charge of their high functions. When there were state affairs to attend to, 
she never shrank from the proper labours of the sovereign. Her tastes were 
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simple and unostentatious; her morals of unblemished purity; her charity 
was universal. Her deep attachment to her husband was. founded upon her 
admiration of his high qualities. 

William’s grief for her loss “was greater/’ says Burnet, “than those who 
knew him best thought his temper capable of; he went beyond all bounds in 
it. When she died, Ms spirits sunk so low, that there was great reason to 
apprehend that he was following her.” Queen Mary was sumptuously interred 
in Westminster abbey. The funeral cost fifty thousand pounds. A more 
worthy expenditure of public money in her honour took place when William 
determined to erect Greenwich hospital, in compliance with that desire whicli 
she had expressed after the battle of La Hogue, to provide an asylum for 
disabled seamen. Mary, in following the fortunes of her husband and accept- 
ing with him the sovereign power of these kingdoms to the exclusion of her 
father, discharged a higher duty even than that of filial affection. But she 
was always solicitous for that father’s personal safety. Tlie paltriness of 
James’s character was manifested upon nis daughter’s decease, in a manner 
which St. Simon e thus records : “ The king of England [James] prayed the king 
[Louis] that the court should not wear mourning. All those who were related 
to the prince of Orange, including M. de Bouillon and M. de Duras, were for- 
bidden to wear it. They obeyed and were silent; but this sort of revenge was 
considered very petty.” 

The death of the queen appears to have prostrated William. Shrewsbury 
could hardly approach him till a month after, in consequence of “ the retired 
manner Ms majesty has lived in since his last great misfortune. ’ ’ His “ former 
application to business” had not yet returned with the healing power of 
strenuous occupation. 


PARLIAJVIENTARY CORRUmON 

William gradually recovered his serenity. The houses of parliament went 
on as usual with their labours. The proposed renewal of the Licensing Act 
was rejected without a division in the commons. The press had been more 
than commonly bold, even seditious. But the representatives of the English 
people did not choose to interfere with that noble principle which, half a 
century before, had been proclaimed to all the civilised world by the most 
eloquent of freedom’s advocates, John Milton**: “Hiough all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
mjmio^ly, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter?” 

The proceedings of the session of 1695 disclosed, what was no secret to 
men of all parties, the frightful corruption^ by which statesmen hi power and 
statesmen in opposition were moved to support or to resist some measure 
m which Is-rge pecuniary interests were involved; or to screen some public 
aelmquent. a member of parliament and secretary of the treasury, 
^ 1 receiving a bribe, in connection with some inquiries 

conduct of a colonel of a regiment, who had appropriated the money 
ought to have paid the quarters of his troops. IVevor, the 
commons, was proved to have received a bribe of a 
usand gumeas from the corporation of London, for assisting in passing 

lie a trusted his Duteh servants as lie trusted no 

hy earliest kiffs he held grants, which, according to precedents set 

earuesi iungs, ne Held tumself entitled to make out of the property of the crown."] 
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“An act for relief o£ the orphans and other creditors of the city of London.” 
Trevor had to put the question from the chair whether he himself was guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor; and had to say^ “The ayes have it.” 
He was expelled the house. 

The East India Company had spent a hundred and seven thousand pounds 
in secret service money, as an examination of their books had proved to a 
parliamentary committee. Eighty-seven thousand pounds had thus been 
distributed in 1693 and 1694. Sir Thomas Cook, the chairman of the com- 
pany, had the management of these delicate matters. He was member for 
Colchester. In his place in parliament he refused to answer inquiries. The 
commons then passed a bill compelling him to answer, under enormous 
penalties. Upon the bill going to the upper house, the duke of Leeds — the 
earl of Danby of Charles II, the marquis of Carmarthen of 1689 — ^ spoke 
strongly against the bill, and laying his hand on his breast, protested that he 
was perfectly disinterested in the matter. The inquiries went on, implicat- 
ing others; and the commons finally impeauhed the duke of Leeds, for that 
he did, “ in breach of the great trust reposed in him, by himself, his_ agents, 
or servants, corruptly and illegally treat, contract, and agree, with the 
merchants trading to the East Indies, for five thousand five hundred guineas, 
to procure their charter of confirmation.” One Bales admitted that he had 
received the money to bribe the dulce, and had given it to a Swiss, who was 
the confidential manager of the duke’s private business. The Swiss fled; 
the parliament was prorogued; and the impeachment fell to the groxmd. 
The king’s personal friend, Portland, was found to have been proof against 
these temptations, having refused a bribe of fifty thousand poun^.<J 

Concerning the almost universal corruption. White says: “William was 
probably the only honest man in the English court — the only man who felt 
bound to do a thing because he had sworn to do it, or to abstain from doing 
a thing because he had sworn to abstain. The others were brought up in a 
school of profligacy and duplicity which only a despotic court pretending 
to liberality can supply. The statesman of forty, when the deliverer came 
over, had been educated in the early days of the restoration, and had grown 
up amid the enormous wickedness and want of principle encouraged by the 
example of the king. The baseness of a period is most felt in its effects on 
the succeeding generation. 

“ England was now suffering from its Hochesters and Charleses. It was 
demoralised in its upper ranks and brutalised in its lowest. From the middle 
class, which grandeur had neglected and which commerce daily enriched and 
enlightened, improvement was to spring; and the parliament contained a 
majority of the smaller gentry and richer townsfolk, who had remained equally 
free from the grace of manner and looseness of conduct which characterised 
their superiors. They were coarse, but honest; swore and drank a great 
deal, but were proud of their independence, and hated the pope. These were 
the instruments with which William had to deal, and the difficulty of the 
task often made him wish to lay down the uneasy burden, and return to the 
comparative obscurity and repose of his hunting-box near the Hague. But 
William was Protestant champion as well as English king, and saw the reali- 
sation of his long-cherished dreams of checking the power of Louis XIV.”/ 

Macaulay paints the court with equal disgust: “'Eie machinery was all 
rust and rottenness. From the time of the Restoration to the time of the 
Revolution, neglect and fraud had been almost constantly impairing the 
eflSicieiicy of every department of the government. Honours and public 
trusts, peerages, baronetcies, regiments, frigates, embassies, governments, 

H, VOIi. XX. 2G 
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conmiissionerships, leases of crown lands, contracts for clothing, for provisions, 
for ammunition, pardons for murder, for robbery, for arson, were sold at 
TOitehail scarcely less openly than asparagus at Covent Garden or herrings 
at Billingsgate. Brokers had been incessantly plying for custom in the pur- 
lieus of the court. From the palace which was the chief seat of this pestilence, 
the taint had diffused itself through every office and through every rank in 
every office, and had everywhere produced feebleness and disorganisation. 
So rapid was the progress of the decay that, wdthin eight years after the 
time when Oliver had been the umpire of Europe, the roar of the guns of 
De Ruyter was heard in the Tower of London. The vices which had &ought 
that great humiliation on the country had ever since been rooting them- 
selves deeper and spreading themselves wider. James had, to do him jus- 
tice, corrected a few of the gross abuses which disgraced the naval adminis- 
tration. 

Yet the naval administration, in spite of his attempts to reform it, moved 
the contempt of men who were acquainted with the dockyards of France and 
Holland. The military administration was still worse. The courtiers took 
bribes from the colonels; the colonels cheated the soldiers; the commissaries 
sent in long bills for what had never been furnished; the keepers of the arsenals 
sold the public stores and pocketed the price. 

“Yet these evils, though they had sprung into existence and grown to 
maturity under the government of Charles and James, first made themselves 
severely felt imder the government of William. For Uharlcs and James were 
content to be the vassm and pensioners of a pow^erful and ambitious neigh- 
bour, they submitted to his ascendency, they shunned with pusillanimous 
caution whatever could give him offence; and thus, at the cost of the inde- 
pendence and dignity of that ancient and glorious crown which they unworthily 
wore, they avoided a conflict which would instantly have shown how help- 
less, under their misrule, their once formidable kingdom had become. 

“Their ignominious policy it was neither in William^s power nor in his 
nature to follow. It was only by arms that the liberty and religion of .Eng- 
land could be protected against the most formidable enemy that had threat- 
ened the island since the Hebrides were strewn with the wrecks of the Armada. 
The body politic, which, while it remained in repose, had presented a super- 
ficial appearance of health and vigour, was now under the necessity of strain- 
ing eve^ nerve in a wrestle for life or death, and was immediately found 
to be unequal to the exertion. The first efforts showed an utter relaxation 
of fibre, an utter want of training. Those efforts were, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, failures; and every failure was popularly imputed, not to the rulers whose 
mismanagement had produced the infirmities of the state, but to the ruler 
in whose time the infirmities of the state became visible. 

“William might indeed, if he had been as absolute as Louis, have used 
such sharp remedies as would speedily have restored to the English adminis- 
tration that firm tone which had been wanting since the death of Oliver. 
But the instantaneous reform of inveterate abuses was a task far beyond the 
powers of a prince strictly restrained by law, and restrained still more strictly 
by the difficulties of his situation.^^ ® 

william’s success at NAMUR (1695 A.D.) 

The king was no doubt rejoiced to get away from this tainted atmosphere 
to the bracing air of a campaign. He was first reconciled to the princess 
Anne, and then departed for the Continent, having prorogued the parliament 
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on the 3rd of May, 1695. The energy and perseverance of William were at 
length to be crowned with success. It was a real advantage to him that 
Luxemburg was dead. It was a greater advantage that Louis had appointed 
as his successor an accomplished courtier, but a feeble general, Villeroi, and 
that this sycophant of the great king entrusted an important command to 
the duke de Maine, the most favoured of the illegitimate children of Louis. 
But the numbers, and the high discipline, of the French armies, would have 
probably interfered with any si^al advantage on the part of the allies, if 
William had not exercised in this campaign many of the highest qualities 
of a great commander. The opening of the campaign, says Saint-Simon, ? was 
a beautiful game of chess; the prince of Orange, the elector of Bavaria, and 
the earl of Athlone moving in detached bodies; and Villeroi, Boufflers, Har- 
court, and Montal regulating their own movements by those of their enemy 
which they saw, or by those which they expected. WUliam, ^'who had well 
taken all his measures to cover his main design,” suddenly turned his course 
towards Namur. The elector of Bavaria, and the Brandenburg army, arrived 
at the same point. TLat strongest fort of Europe was invested by this united 
force at the beginning of July. Vauban had materially strengthened the 
fortifications since it had been taken by the French. The court of Louis 
thought Wniiam’s attempt a rash one, and that it would signally fail. Villeroi 
marched with eighty thousand men to attack the besieging army at Namur; 
but Vaudemont had joined his force to that already on the banks of the 
Meuse and Sambre. Meanwhile the siege had proceeded with a vigour almost 
unparalleled. The two armies, that of WiQiam and of Villeroi, stood for 
three days in presence of each other, whilst the siege was proceeding under 
an incessant bombardment. Then the French army retired. The elector of 
Bavaria had the immediate charge of the siege, whilst the king was watching 
Villeroi; and when it was known that the French had moved off, the storm 
of the citadel of Namur commenced. Portland had summoned BoufiBlers 
to surrender upon the retirement of VOleroi, but the French commander still 
held out. The assault was undertaken by the Bavarians, the Dutch, the 
Brandenburgers, and the English. The Brandenburgers had amongst then- 
leaders, the prince of Anhalt-Dessau, a young man of nineteen, who after- 
wards had the honour of mtroducing important changes in military science. 
According to Carlyle, « '‘He invented the iron ramrod; he invented the equal 
step ; in fact, he is the inventor of modem military tactics.” The Dutch and 
Brandenburgers accomplished their duty with little difficulty. The Bavarians 
siiffered severe loss. The English, under Cutts, were at first driven back; 
but their intrepid commander, though wounded, led them on again, and 
they carried a battery which had swept away many in its deadly fire. Two 
thousand men were sacrificed in this terrible assault. Boufflers a^eed to 
surrender with the honours of war. The French garrison, now reduced to 
five thousand men, marched out. 

The return of William to England was hailed by the popular enthusiasm 
which naturally attends success. The good man stmg^ing with misfortune 
may be the noblest sight in the world, but it calls forth no huzzas or bell- 
ringings. The king reached Kensington through the illuminated streets on 
the night of the 10th of October, and immediately went to business. A proo 
lamation was issued for a new parliament. In a week William^ set forth upon 
a most unusual mission, to propitiate the people by showing himself among^ 
them. The elections generally were favourable to the government. TbB whig 
party acquired a considerable acce^ion of strength. The taxes were hea'^, 
the currency of the kingdom was in a frightful state of depreciation; the price 
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of grain was unusually high — and yet the nation manifested no alarming dis- 
content. The Jacobites plotted; but they were as far from success as ever. 


REFORMS IN THE CURRENCT, AND IN TREASON TRIALS 

The defective state of the coinage was now to be effectually redressed. 
The evil had become insupportable. The established prescription of the 
gallows was found to be no remedy for the disease. In July, 1694, we read 
in Evelyn p: “many executed at London for clipping money, now done to that 
intolerable extent, that there was hardly any money that was worth above 
half the nominal value.’^ Bannister ^ quotes a writer of the period, who speaks 
with full knowledge of his subject: “the almost fatal symptoms of the general 
corruption of the silver money, like covered flames or distracted tments, 
universally broke out upon the nation, as it were at once. Guineas on a sudden 
rose to thirty shillings per piece; all currency of other money was stopped; 
hardly any had wherewith to pay; public securities sank to about a moiety of 
their original value, and buyers hard to be found even at these prices; no man 
knew what he was worth; the course of trade and correspondency almost 
universally stopped; the poorer sort of people plunged into inexpressible dis- 
tress, and, as it were, left perishing, whilst even the richer had hardly where- 
with to go to market for obtaining the common conveniences of life.'’ This 
writer adds that “ the intolerable corruption of the coin was alone sufficient 
to have provoked any nation on earth to extremities Neverthe- 

less, the remainder of gratitude in the people to their deliverer, King Wil- 
liam, was even stiU such, that they bore these inexpressible affiictions wiUi an 
inimitable temper and patience." In 1695, of the various coinages of Eliza- 
beth, of James I, and of Charles I, it was computed that five millions were in 
circulation, in common with about half-a-million of the new coinages of 
Charles II, James II, and William III. The old money, which had no milled 
edge, had been gradually clipped, so that at last the current silver coin had 
been diminished in weight nearly one-half. Of this clipped money four mil- 
lions were considered to be in circulation; whilst £1,600,000 of undipped coin 
were hoarded, or only appeared occasionally in remote places. As fast as new 
silver coins were issued from the mint they disappeared. They were worth 
twice as much as the old clipped coin. Whilst a single undipped shilling was 
circulating in the same town with the shilling that was not intrinsically worth 
more than sixpence, traders would perpetually demand the honest shilling . 
from their customers, and not being able to get it would put a higher price upon 
their commodities to bear a proportion with the clipped shilling. The labourer 
who was paid his weekly wages in the depreciated coin could only obtain a 
small loaf instead of a large one. The dealer who had to make remittances in 
guineas, or in bills which represented guineas, was obliged to give at least 
thirty shillings to obtain the guineas. The money-changers and bankers were 
making large fortunes out of the perplexities of all those who had to sell or to 
buy. 

The new parliament was opened November 22nd. The most important 
part of the king's speech was that in which he said, “ I must take notice of a 
great difficulty we lie imder at this time, by reason of the ill state of the coin, 
the redress of which may perhaps prove a further charge to the nation." How 
were these words to be interpreted ? Was the nation to bear the great loss of 
converting four millions of money, intrinsically worth only two milliorw, into 
money of the true standard? Was the public to sustain a loss of two millions? 
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The subject had been widely agitated. It had been proposed to issue money 
of less than the intrinsic value to replace the old — to make a ninepenny shil- 
ling that would pass for twelvepence. Locke demolished the theory of the 
little shilling in a masterly tract. His opinion was, that after a certain time 
the old money should oidy pass by w^eight, and that upon this principle it 
should be exchanged for a silver coinage of which a shilling should be worth 
twelvepence. By this plan the state would have effected the restoration of 
the currency without a national cost, but at the price of what individual 
misery ! When the house of commons came to debate this important question, 
the resolutions proposed by Montague, the chancellor of the exchequer, were 
finally agreed to. A new coinage of intrinsic value was to be issued [with 
milled edge to aid .in the instant detection of clipping] ; the loss of the clipped 
money was to be borne by the public, for which a special fund was to be pro- 
vided by a house-tax and a window-tax. This was something like a revival 
of the hearth-money, but cottages were exempt. Up to May 4th the clipped 
money would be received in payment of taxes. The old money had then 
mostly disappeared ; but the mechanical resources of that time were not suffi- 
cient to produce the new money in sufficient quantity to carry on the exchanges 
of the people. The difficulty was in some measure relieved by the issue of 
exchequer bills. The difficulty was conquered when Newton was appointed 
master of the mint, and by vast exertions, connected with the establishment 
of provincial mints, gradually sent forth a supply of circulating medium equal 
to the demand. The distress and confusion had been enormous but those 
who had thought the great change was ill-managed, at last said, in North^s^ 
words, “ better and worse in the means is not to be reflected upon, when a 
great good is obtained in the end.^^ c 

A bill for regulating trials for treason, which had failed before, was now 
brought in by the tories, and it was passed unanimously. It enacted that the 
accused should have a copy of the indictment and of the panel of the jury, and 
the aid of counsel; that every overt act should be proved by two witnesses; 
that the prisoner should be enabled to compel his witnesses to appear, and be 
allowed to challenge peremptorily thirty-five of the jury, etc. A third measure 
caused much annoyance to the king. His Dutch favourite, Bentinck, earl of 
Portland, who was somewhat rapacious, had begged and obtained three royal 
lordships in Denbighshire. The gentry of the county petitioned against the 
grant; the commons addressed the king to recall it, and Wffiiam complied 
with their wishes; but he forthwith conferred on the favourite m^ors and 
honours in no less than five several counties. At the same time it is to be 
recorded to Bentinck’s honour that he was inaccessible to bribery, as was 
shown in the case of the East-India Company. 

LAST OF THE JACOBITE ASSASSINATION PLOTS (1596 A.D.) 

The discovery of a nefarious plot against the life of the king soon occupied 
the whole attention of parliament and the nation. One_ captain Fisher c^ed 
on Lord Portland (February 11th, 1696), and informed him of a plot for seizing 
the king and invading the kingdom; he afterwards (13th) gave the particulars 
of the conspiracy to Sir William Turnbull the secretary. Tpie attempt on the 
king, who was in the habit of going on Saturdays to hunt in Richmond Park, 
was to be made in the lane leading from Brentford to Tumham Green. He 
was therefore urged not to hunt on that day; but he laughed at the id^ of 
the plot, and dedared his resolution of taking his sport as usual. On Friday 
evening (14th), however, an officer named Prendergast came to Lord Portland, 
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and advised him to persuade the king to stay at home the next day or else he 
would be assassinated. He gave the same details as Fisiier had done; but 
both refused to name any of the parties. Prendergast said that he was an 
Irishman and a Catholic, but, though his religion was accused of sanctioning 
such deeds, the thought of it had filled him with horror. Portland went to 
the king that very night; and William, now thinking there was something in 
the matter, put off his hunting for that week. Next day, a third witness, 
named De la Rue, gave exactly similar informatif)n, and he and Prendergast 
being examined personally by the king, were prevailed on to name the con- 
spirators. These had deferred their project to the following Saturday (22nd) ; 
when finding that the king did not go to Richmond, they suspected that the 
plot was discovered and thought of providing for their safety. That night, 
however, several of them were arrested in their beds, and next day a procla- 
mation was issued offering a reward of lOOOL for each of the persons wljo had 
escaped. 

On Monday (24th) the king went in person and informed both houses of the 
discovery of the plot. They made in return a most loyal and affectionate 
address, empowered him to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; and drew up a 
form of association, binding themselves to the support of his person and gov- 
ernment against the late king James and his adherents, and in case he should 
come to a violent death to revenge it on his enemies, and to maintain the Act 
of Settlement. All the members of both houses signed this bond. As some’ 
of the tories scrupled at the words ^'rightful and lawful king,^' a slight change 
was made to content them. 

The plot seems to have been as follows. King James had sent Sir George 
Barclay, a Scottish Catholic officer of his guards, over to England with a com- 
mission authorising and commanding all his loving subjc^cts to rise in arms and 
make war on the prince of Orange and his adherents.^ About two-and-twenty 
officers and men of James’ guards came over to aid in tlio project, which was 
communicated to several of the king’s friends in England. Various places 
were proposed for making the attempt, and the above-mentioned lane was 
finally fixed on. Meantime a French fleet and army were to be assembled at 
Dunlnrk and Calais, of which James himself was to take the command. The 
principal persons charged with this conspiracy were the earl of Aylesbury, 
Lord Montgomery, Sirs George Barclay, John Fenwick, John Friend and Wil- 
liam Perkins, Major Lowick, captains Charnock, Knightlcy and Porter, with 
messieurs Rookwood, Cooke, Goodman, Cranbourne, and others. Of these, 
Porter, Goodman and some others were admitted as witnesses; and on their 
evidence, with that of Fisher, Prendergast and De la Kuo, Friend, Perkins. 
Charnock, Lowick, King, Cranbourne, and Rookwood, were found guilty ana 
executed. Cooke' and Knightley were also found guilty; but the former was 
banished, the latter pardoned. 

At the execution of Friend and Perkins, the celebrated Jeremy Collier and 
two other nonjuring divines gave them absolution in sight of the people with a 
solemn imposition of hands. For this they wore indicted, but not punished. 
The two archbishops and twelve of the bishops (all that were in town) pub- 
lished a declaration strongly censuring their conduct, as the dying persons 
had made no confession and expressed no abhorrence of the crime for which 
they suffered. King James, who had come to Calais, after remaining there 
some weeks, returned disconsolate to St. Germain. He utterly denied all 
knowledge of the a^assination plot; but there seems to be sufficient evidence 
of his having sanctioned this and other attempts on the life of King William. 

Sir John Fenwick was arrested at New Romney, on his way to France (June 
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11th). ^Tien he heard that the grand jury had found the bill against him, he 
prayed for a delaj^ offering to tell all that he knew provided he got a pardon 
and was not required to appear as a witness. The king, when this proposal 
was transmitted to him in Flanders, refused to accede to it. Fenwick then 
threw himself on his mercy, and wrote him an account of the plots of the 
jacobites, in which he mentioned the secret dealings of lords Marlborough, 
Shrewsbury, Godolphin, Bath, and Admiral Russell with the court of St. Ger- 
main; but the duke of Devonshire told him, “that the king w^as acquainted 
with most of those things before.” An order therefore was issued to bring 
him to trial unless he made fuller discoveries. Fenwick then took to tamper- 
ing with the witnesses Porter and Goodman; the former betrayed the intrigue 
to the government, but the latter was induced to go to France. As he could not 
be convicted by law, his enemies took another course. Admiral Russell, with 
the king’s permission (November 6th), laid before the house of commons the 
informations of Fenwick against himself and others, and desired that they 
might be read in order to give him an opportunity of justifying himself. Fen- 
wick was brought to the bar and examined; but as he had had his information 
only at second-hand, he could not prove his assertions, and he thought it the 
wiser course not to repeat them. His papers therefore were voted to be false 
and scandalous, and it was resolved to bring in a bill to attaint him. The bill 
was vigorously opposed in all its stages; but it finally passed the commons by 
a majority of thirt 3 "-three. In the lords the divisions were still closer, the 
majority being only seven. In the minority voted the dukes of Leeds and 
Devonshire, and lords Pembroke, Sunderland, Bath and Godolphin; the 
duke of Shrewsbury was absent; Marlborough voted in the majority, revenge 
proving stronger than his toryism. Fenwick was beheaded on Tower HUl 
(January 28th, 1697). 

In the course of the proceedings against Fenwick, a circumstance came to 
light which covered Lord Monmouth with disgrace. Finding himself not 
named in Fenwick’s discoveries, he wrote a paper of instructions for him to 
found his defence on, so as to implicate Godolphin and the others; and on 
Fenwick’s not doing so, he came and spoke for two hours in favour of the 
attainder. Fenwick then on a re-examination told the whole story, and Mon- 
mouth was committed to the Tower and deprived of his employments. The 
king however did not wish to drive him to extremity; he sent Bishop Burnet 
to soften him, and made up his losses secretly. 

Monmouth was afterwards the celebrated earl of Peterborough. Speaker 
Onslow says of him on this occasion, ^‘1 wonder any man of honour could 
keep him company after such an attempt. He was of the worst principles of 
any man of that, or perhaps of any age; yet from some glittering in his char- 
acter he hath some admirers.” 

This was the last attempt made by the partisans of James for his restora- 
tion. Men of prudence saw that it would be nothing but a return to the 
former despotism. The whigs no longer let their discontent get the better 
of their regard for liberty; and those among William’s ministers who had kept 
up a treacherous correspondence with their former master, gradually withdrew 
from his hopeless cause. There is certainly reason to think that some of those 
who engaged in it were not sincere, and that their object was to learn and 
defeat the plots of the jacobites. Still the selfishness, the treachery, or at 
best the vacillation of so many of the principal public characters in the period 
succeeding the Revolution, form a picture, from which the virtuous mind will 
frequently turn with disgust. 

Before the king left England this year, he raised to the peerage the cele- 
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brated John Somers, who had been for some time lord-keeper, anti made him 
chancellor. Admiral Russell was created carl of Orford, and Lord Sunder- 
land was now made lord chamberlain. 

THE PEACE OF RYSWICK (1097 A.D.) 

The war had languished of late, and in the course of this year it was ter- 
minated by the Peace of Ryswick (September 20th). Louis gave up all his 
late conquests except Strasburg, and he acknowledged William as king of 
England. James published manifestoes in assertion of his rights; but they 
were unheeded. It appears that Louis had proposed to William to have the 
crown settled on the prince of Wales after his death, and that the latter, who 
had no great affection for the princess Anne, consented to it. But the princess 
had a sure ally in the bigotry of her father and his queen. The idea of their 
son being reared a Protestant, and in such case he must be, filled then! both 
with horror, and they rejected the proposal without hesitation. 

PARLIAMENT FORCES THE REDUCTION OF THE ARMY (1697 A.D.) 

The peace was on the whole an honourable one, considering that all the 
advantages of the war had been on the side of France it was also absolutely 
necessary from the exhausted state of the English finances. But William 
knew that it was likely to be little more than a truce, and in his speech to the 
parliament (December 2nd) he gave it as his opinion, ^'that for the present 
England cannot be safe without a land force.” The necessity however of 
reduction and economy was strongly felt, the war having caused a debt of 
seventeen millions, and a dread of standing armies as the instruments of 
despotism pervaded the minds of most people, not considering that in the 
Mutiny Bill and the necessity of annual votes of supply, they liad abundant 
security against those dangers. It was therefore voted that all the troops 
raised since 1680 should be disbanded, and it was finally resolved (on the 18th) 
that ten thousand men should be the force for the ensuing year. To gild the 
piU for the monarch, and prove that they were not wanting in gratitude and 
affection to him, they voted that a sum of 7O0,0O0Z. should be granted him 
^Eor life” for the support of the civil list. The king however neglected the 
former vote, and when he was next going to Holland, he left sealed orders 
with the regency to keep up a force or sixteen thousand men. 

During the king’s absence (1698) a new parliament was elected. The 
members were mostly men of revolution principles, attached to the govern- 
ment, but not very courteous to the king. When on his return from the Con- 
tinent the parliament met, he hinted in the speech from the throne (December 
9th) his opinion of the necessity of a large land force. But the commons, 
irritated at his neglect of the vote of their predecessors on this point, forth- 
with resolved that it should not exceed seven thousand men, and these to be 
his majesty’s natural-bom subjects. As this last clause went to deprive him 
of Ills Dutch guards, to which he was so much attached, and of the brave 
regiments of French Protestants, the insult coupled with ingratitude (as he 
deemed it) sank deep into his mind. He seriously resolved to abandon the 
government and retire to Holland, and he had actually written the speech 
which he intended to make on that occasion, when he was diverted from his 
purpose. He therefore gave his assent to the bill (February 1st, 1699). Ere 
however he dismissed his guards, he made a final appeal to the good feelings 
of the commons. He sent them (March 18th) a message in his own liana- 
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writing, to say that all the necessary preparations were now made, and that 
he would send them away .immediately, ‘‘unless, out of consideration to him, 
the house be disposed to find a way for continuing them longer in his service 
which his majesty would take very kindly.^’ But the commons were inexor- 
able, and the guards departed. “It was a moving sight,” says the whig 
Oldmixon,^ ^‘to behold them marching from St. James] park through London 
streets, taking a long farewell of the friends they left in England with kisses 
and tears in their eyes; many of 
them having English wives and chil- 
dren following them into a land 
strange to them, after their husbands 
and fathers had spent so many years 
in the service of that country out of 
which they were now driven. ’ ^ There 
was only one regiment of these 
guards, which makes the barbarity 
the greater. We feel it impossible 
to approve of this conduct of the 
commons; though it was termed na- 
tional feeling it showed more of 
party spirit. They should have recol- 
lected, that had it not been for these 
troops, who won the battle of the 
Boyne, they would probably have no 
power over them or any other troops. 

“The foreign troops,” says Hallam,^ 

“had claims which a grateful and 
generous people should not have for- 
gotten; they were many of them the 
chivaliy of Protestantism, the Hu- 
guenot gentlemen, who had lost all 
but their swords ia a cause which we 
deemed our own; they were the men 
who had terrified James from White- 
hall, and brought about a deliver- 
ance, which, to speak plainly, we 
had neither sense nor courage to achieve for ourselves, or which at least we 
could never have achieved without enduring the convulsive throes of anarchy.” 


John Somebs 
(1653-1710) 


THE COMMONS COERCE THE KING AND THE LORDS IN THE IRISH GRANTS 

In the following session (1700) the commons proceeded a step further in 
making the king feel their power. The lands of those who had fought on the 
side of James in Ireland, exceeding a million of acres, were forfeited, and, in 
a legal sense, were at the disposal of the crown; yet still in all eq^‘8;y they 
shoSd be applied to the public service. But WHliam, who was of a generous 
temper, and who never could divest himself of the idea that as kk^ he wts 
entitled to all the prerogative exercised by his predecessors, had granted away 
the far greater part of them, chiefly to his mistress, Mrs. Yilliers, now countess 
of Orkney, to the insatiable Portland, to Ginkel earl of Athlone, to Sidney 
Lord Eomney, and to another Dutch favourite, Keppel, who had been page, 
then private secretary to the king, and who now had eclipsed Portland in his 
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favour, and had been created earl of Albemarle. Still he had only exercised 
a lawful prerogative, and the commons were not justified in the Act of Resump- 
tion which they passed, and still less in ''tacking/' as it was termed, its prch 
visions to a money bill in order to prevent the lords from altering them. 
“This most reprehensible device,” observes Hallam,^^ "tl^ugh not anurniat- 
ural consequence of their pretended right to an exclusive concern in money 
bills, had been employed in a former instance in this reign (February, 1692). 
They were again successful on this occasion; the lox'da receded from their 
amendments and passed the bill at the king’s desire, who perceived that the 
fury of the commons was tending to a terrible convulsion. But the precedent 
was infinitely dangerous to their legislative power. If the commons, after 
some more attempts of the same nature, desisted from so unjust an encroach- 
ment, it must be attributed to that which has been the great preservative of 
the equilibrium in the English government — the public voice of a reflecting 
people, averse to manifest innovation, and soon offended by the intemperance 
of factions.” 

The king was tolerant in his own temper, and he was pledged to the 
emperor and his Catholic allies to indulge his Catholic subjects. But the 
commons now, on the resort of priests to England and their usual imprudence, 
brought in a terrific bill to check the growth of popery. By this act any one 
iifforming against a priest exercising his functions was to receive £ 100 reward, 
and the priest to be imprisoned for life; every person professing the popish 
religion must, after attaining the age of eighteen, take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and subscribe the declaration against transubstantiation and 
the worship of saints, or become incapable of imieriting or purchasing lands, 
and during his life his next of kin being a Protestant was to enjoy them. Tire 
lords and the king gave no opposition to the will of the commons ; but the 
spirit of liberty and equity rendered the barbarous enactment of no effect, 
and no properties were lost by it. 


FALL OF THE WHIG JUNTO; A TORY MINISTRY IN POWER 

The earl of Sunderland, foreseeing the coming storm, had already resigned 
his office of chamberlain, much against the wishes of the king. Lord Orford, 
fearing the commons, followed his example; the duke of Leeds was dismissea 
from his post of president of the council. But the tories had persuaded the 
favourites Albemarle, and Villiers Lord Jersey, that it would be for the king’s 
advantage to employ them instead of the whigs. The king himself seems to 
have thought that course necessary, and in compliance with the wishes of the 
tories, he consented to take the great seal from Lord Somers, the Icjulcr of the 
whig party.' William wished him to resign it of his own accord, but this 
Somers declined doing, as it might appear to be the result of fear or guilt. 
The earl of Jersey was then sent (April 7th) to demand it; he delivered it up 
and it was committed to Sir Nathan Wright. The duke of Shrewsbury imme- 
diately resigned. 

When the king returned from the Continent this year, he modelled the min- 
istry to the content of the tories. Goclolphin was set again over the treasury, 
Lord Grey of Werk, now earl of Tankerville, was made privy seal, and Roch- 
ester lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and to diminish the power of the whigs in the 
commons, their leader in that house, Charles Montague, was raised to the 
peerage under the title of baron of Halifax, Savile, marquis of Halifax, 

[v As Gardiner* notes, tlds established the principle that a minister iinsatisfactoiry to the 
house of commons must resign.] 
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having died without heirs. Tiie ministers having advised a dissolution^ a 
new parliament waft summoned, and met (February 10th, 1701). 

The two great measures which were now to occupy the attention of the 
parliament were the succession and the partition treaty. 

Of all the children that the princess Anne had borne, only one had sur- 
'vdved. This was William Duke of Gloucester, bom in 1689. When this young 
prince had attained his ninth year, the king assigned him a peculiar establish- 
ment, and appointed the earl of Marlborough to be his governor, and Bishop 
Burnet his preceptor. But the prince having over-exerted himself on his 
birth day (July 24th, 1700), took a fever of which he died. Tire next heir to 
the crown was the duchess of Savoy, daughter of Henrietta, youngest child of 
Charles I, but her religion excluding her, the nearest Protestant to the throne 
was Sophia, dowager-electress of Hanover, daughter of the queen of Bohemia, 
the sister of that monarch. In the speech from the throne, the subject was 
pressed on the attention of parliament, and no time was lost in preparing a 
bin for the purpose. 

THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT AND THE TREATIES OF PARTITION (1701 A.D.) 

The .^ct of Settlement which was now passed, limited the succession of the 
crown to the princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body being Protestants. 
It further provided, that no foreigner should hold any place of trust, civil or 
military, or take any grant from the crown; that the nation should not be 
obliged to engage in war fcR the defence of any dominions not belonging to 
the crown of England; that the sovereign should join in communion vith the 
Church of England, and not go out of the country without the consent of par- 
liament; that no pardon should be pleadable to an impeachment; that no 
person holding an office or pension under the crown should be capable of 
sitting in the house of commons; that judges’ commissions should be made 
quamdiu se bene gesset'-int, and their salaries be ascertained; that all business 
properly belonging to the privy council should be transacted there, and all the 
resolutions be signed by the councillors present, etc. 

The regard for liberty shown in this important bill certainly does honour 
to the tones. Some of the articles seemed no doubt to reflect on the king, 
but recent experience had shown their necessity, and future experience proved 
their utility.^ Tliere was, how’ever, one fatal omission in the bill; the foreign 
prince coming to the throne should have been required to surrender his 
former dominions. 

The affair of the treaty of partition was much more intricate. Charles II 
of Spain w^'as childless; the emperor, the elector of Bavaria, and the king of 
France had all married daughters of Spain. Louis’ queen, it is true, had at 
her marriage solemnly renounced her right of succession, but the ambition of 
Louis, it was well known, would not be held in by so slender a cord; and if he 
could add the Spanish dominions to his own, his power, it was feared, would 
be irresistible. In 1698, William having seen, from the temper of parliament, 

The Act of Settlement was the seal of our constitutional laws, the complement of the 
Kcvolution itself and the Bill of Rights, the last great statute which restrains the power of the 
crown, and inauifests, in any conspicuous degree, a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its own 
and the subject’s i)rivileges. The battle had been fought and gained ; the Statute Book, as it 
becomes more voluminous, is less interesting in the history of our constitution ; the voice of 
petition, complaint, or remonstrance is seldom to be traced in the journals ; the crown in return 
desists altogether, not merely from the threatening or objurgatory tone of the Stuarts, bat 
from that dissatisfaction sometimes apparent in the language of WUliam ; and the vessel seems 
riding in smooth water, moved by other impulses, and liable perhaps to other dangers, than 
those of the ocean- wave and the tempest. — 
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how little chance there was of prevailing on the English nation to engage in a 
war, resolved if he could not avert the evil entirely^ to diminish it as much as 
possible. Louis too was, or pretended to be, satisfied to be secured in a part 
rather than We to fight for the whole. Accordingly, when William returned 
to Holland that year, a secret treaty was conclude( 1 between the kings of Eng- 
land and France, and the states of Holland, for partitioning the Spanish 
dominions, by which the dauphin was to have Naples and all the other Italian 
dominions of the crown of Spain, except the duchy of Milan, which was to go 

to the emperor’s second son, Charles. The dauphin was 
[ , I also to have the province of (hiipiizcoa, in the north of 

crown of Spain, with all its other do- 

« s, was to go to the eh'ctoral prince of Bavaria. 

j death of this young prince having frustrated 
xangement, a new oiio was concluded (March 
700). By this the archduke Cliark^s was to have 
the Indies, and the Netherlands, while the dau- 
tiould have Guipir/eoa and all the Italian domin- 
ut Milan was to bo exclnmgtHl for Loixaine. 
e object proposed by William and the states was, 
to preserve the balance of power as much as 
possibles; but it was c('rtainly a bold si(p thus 
to parcel out thf‘ Spanish monarchy without^ 
the consent of the crown or p(H)i)l(! of Spain. 
Accordingly, the pride of tlu^ Hpiinish nation 
was roused, and through the arts of the Frencli 
ambassador and his party, the king, when on 
his death-bed (Novemlx'r 1st), was induced^ to 
make a wall leaving all his dominions to Philip 
the second son of the dauphin.^ Isolds, after 
an affected hesitation, allowed bis grandson to 
accept the splendid becpicsl.. lie then used all 
his arts to obtain the acciuiescenco of the king 
of England and the states, but finding them 
unavailing, he had rcumumo to stronger meas- 
ures. By what was called the Barrier 
\ - Treaty, Namur, Antwerp, and some^ other 

t' ‘ places in the Netheiiands, wore garrisoned 

cosTmiK ABOUT 1700 A.i>, j^y Dutch troops; and by a secret and rapid 

march, the French in one night surprised 
and captured all these garrisons, which amounted to twelve thousand men. 
The states, to free their soldiers, and urged by the clamour of a large faction 
at home, and the terror of the French arms now at their doors, acknowledged 
Philip, and King William found it necessary to follow their example (April 
17th, 1701). 


SiiM 






COSTmiK ABOUT 1700 A.I>, 


It is asserted that Louis scattered his gold with no sparing hand among 
the members of the English parliament, in order to avert the danger of a war. 
Be this as it may, his game was played effectually in that assembly. The 
peers (March 21st) presented an address condemnatory of that fatal treaty” 
of partition, and the commons, after a furious debate, in which Mr. Howe, a 
zealous Jacobite, tenned it a 'Telonious treaty,” made a still stronger address, 
and then proceeded to impeach the earls of Portland and Grford, and the 
lords Somers and Halifax, for their share in it. Disputes, however, arising 
between the two houses, the commons refused to go on with the impeach- 
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merits, under the pretext that they could not expect justice, and the lords then 
acquitted the accused peers. 

THE DEATH OF JAMES II, 1701, AND OF WILLIAM IH, 1702 

The war spirit, however, was on the increase in the country, and the king 
on his return to the Continent was party (September 7th) to a second grand 
alliance with the emperor of Austria and the states for procuring the Nether- 
lands and the Italian dominions of the crowm of Spain for the emperor, and 
for preventing the union of France and Spain under the one government. Just 
at this time, an event occurred which roused the indignation of the whole 
English nation against Louis. King James died September 16th, 1701, and 
Louis, wKo had promised the dying monarch to recognise his son as king of 
England, performed that promise under the influence of the celebrated Madame 
de Maintenon, in opposition to his wisest ministers. William immediately 
ordered his ambassador to quit the court of France without taking leave, and 
the French secretary of legation was required to depart from England. The 
city of London made an address, expressive of their indignation at the con- 
duct of the court of France, and their resolution to stand by the king in the 
defence of his person and just rights; and similar addresses soon poured in 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The current had evidently set in against the timid anti-national policy 
of the tories, and the sagacious Sunderland when consulted by the king 
strongly advised him to discard his tory ministers and bring in the whigs. 
William wrote to Lord Somers, their acknowledged leader, for his advice, 
and that statesman urged him to dissolve the parliament, and to rely on the 
present temper of the nation. Accordingly, the king soon after his return 
acted in conformity with that counsel. 

When the new parliament met (December 30th), the tories proved stronger 
in it than had been anticipated, but many of them were of that moderate party 
which was headed by Harley, whose election to the office of speaker was 
carried by a majority of either four or fourteen. The speech from the throne, 
the composition of Somers, was a most able piece, showing the danger of 
England and of Europe, and calling on the parliament to act with vigour and 
unanimity. The two houses responded to the royal call; they voted ninety 
thousand men for the land and sea service; a bill was passed for attainting 
the pretended prince of Wales, and another obliging all persons employed in 
church and state to abjure him, and swear to William as rightful and lawful 
king, and his heirs, according to the Act of Settlement. 

The nation had not been so united or the king so popular at any time 
since the Revolution; but William was not fated to enjoy the happy results. 
He felt his constitution to be so greatly broken, that he had told Lord Port- 
land this winter, in confidence, that he could not expect to live another 
summer. Toward the end of February (1702), as he was riding through 
Bushy Park, on his way to Hampton Court, he put his horse to the gallop 
on the level sod : but the animal stumbled and fell, and the king’s collar-bone 
was broken. ^ It was set immediately, and he was brought back to Kensing- 
ton. For some days he seemed in no danger whatever; but one day (March 
3), after walking for some time in the gallery, he sat down on a couch and 
feU asleep. He awoke with a shivering flit. A fever ensued; he grew worse 

’ It was maliciously remarked tliat tlie horse he rode had formerly hdonged to Sir J ohn 
Fenwick, Aft his fall was ascribed to a mole hill, the jacobites in their political compotations 
used to drink to the health of " the little gentleman in black velvet." 
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daily; on Sunday (7th) he received the sacrament from Archbishop Tenison 
and at eight o’clock next morning he breathed his last, in the fifty-second year 
of his age.!7 As a fitting close to this great career, wo may quote the estimate 
of Macaulay, whose History of England is really a hislory chiefly of William 
III of Orange. Macaulay’s sister. Lady Trevelyan, in her preface to the last 
volume of her brother’s works, calls William, Macaulay’s “great hero.”^» 

Macaulay^ s Estimate of William III 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of a great ruler; 
and education had developed those qualities in no common degree. With 
strong natural sense, and rare force of will, he found himself, when first his 
mind began to open, a fatherless and motherless child, the chief of a great 
but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and ind^^finite 
pretensions, which excited the dread and aversion of the oligarchy then 
supreme in the United Provinces. He was scarcely fifteen years old when 
all the domestics who were attached to his interest, or who enjoyed any share 
of his confidence, were removed from under his roof by the jealous govern- 
ment. He remonstrated with energy beyond his years, but in vain. Vigilant 
observers saw the tears more than once rise in'tlio eyes of the young state 
prisoner His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time under the tnnotions 
which his desolate situation had produced. Sucli situations bewilder and 
unnerve the weak, but call forth all the strength of the stmng. Surrounded 
by snares in which an ordinary youth would have perished, William learned 
to tread at once warily and firmly. Long before ho reached manhood he 
knew how to keep secrets, how to baffle curiosity by dry and guarded answers, 
how to conceal all passions under the same show of grave tran(|uillity. Meam 
while he made little proficiency in fashionable or literary a(a',omplishments. 
The mpners of the Dutch nobility of that ago want(Ml the grace which was 
found in the highest perfection among the gonllomon of Erarujo, and which, 
in an inferior degree, embellished the court of JOngland; and his manners 
were altogether Dutch. Even his countrymen thought him blunt. To for- 
eigners he often seemed churlish. In his intercourse with the world in gouoral 
he appeared ignorant or negligent of those arts which double the value of a 
favour and take away the sting of a refusal. lie was little interested in 
otters or science. The discoveries of Newton and Leibnitz, the pocuns of 
pryden and Boileau, were unknown to him. Dramatic performances tired 
hnn. He hacl indeed some talent for sarcasm, and not soldom tmiployed. 
quite unconsciously, a natural rhetoric, quaint, indeed, but vigorous anti 
original. For all persecution he felt a fixed aversion, which he avowed, not 
omy where the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasions wIktc it seemed 
mat his interest would have been promoted by dissimulation or by silence. 
His theologi^l opinions, however were even more decided than those of his 
^cestors. The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his religion. 

•ti? ^11 ^‘'handon that tenet, he must abandon 

with it all bdief in a superintending Providence, and must become a mere 
Epicurean. Except in this single instance, all the sap of his vigorous mind 
w^ early drawn away from the speculative to the practical The faculties 
wmcii are necessary for the conduct of important business ripened in him at 
a time of life when they have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. 
bmee t^tayi^ the world had seen no such instance of precocious statesman- 
diplornatists were surprised to hear the weighty observations 
wliicn at seventeen the prince made on public affairs, and still more surprised 
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to see a lad, in situations in which he might have been expected to betray 
strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. At 
eighteen he sat among the fathers of the commonwealth, grave, discreet, and 
judicious as the oldest among them. At twenty-one, in a day of gloom and 
terror, he was placed at the head of the administration. At twenty-three 
he was renowned throughout Europe as a soldier and a politician. He had 
put domestic factions under his feet: he was the soul of a mighty coalition; 
and he had contended with honour in the field against some of the greatest 
generals of the age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of a statesman, 
but he, like his great-grandfather, the silent prince who founded the Batavian 
commonwealth, occupies a far higher place among statesmen than among 
warriors. The event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abilities 
of a c{)mmander, and it would be peciiliarly unjust to apply this test to Wil- 
liam; for it was his fortune to be almost always opposed to captains who were 
consummate masters of their art, and to troops far superior in discipline to 
his own. Yet there is reason to believe that he was by no means equal, as a 
general in the field, to some who ranked far below him in intellectual powers. 
To those whom he trusted he spoke on this subject with the magnanimous 
frankness of a man who had done great things, and who could weU afford 
to acknowledge some deficiencies. He had never, he said, served an appren- 
ticeship to the military profession. He had been placed, while still a boy, 
at the head of an army. Among Iris officers there had been none competent 
to instruct him. His own blunders and their consequences had been his 
only lessons. “ I would give,” he once exclaimed, ^'a good part of my estates 
to have served a few campaigns under the prince of Cond4 before I had to 
command against him.” It is not improbable that the circumstance which 
prevented William from attaining any eminent dexterity in strategy may 
have been favourable to the general vigour of his intellect. If his battles 
were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him to be called a great 
man. No disaster could for one moment deprive him of his firmness or of 
the entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats were repaired with 
such marvellous celerity that, before his enemies had sung the Te Deum, he 
was again ready for conflict; nor did his adverse fortune ever deprive Mm 
of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. 

That respect and confidence he owed in no small measure to his personal 
courage. Courage, in the degree which is necessary to carry a soldier without 
disgrace through a campaign, is possessed, or might, under proper training, 
be acquired, by the great majority of men. But courage like that of William 
is rare indeed. He was proved by every test; by war, by wounds, by pain- 
ful and depressing maladies, by raging seas, by the imminent and constant 
risk of assassination, a risk which has shaken very strong nerves, a risk wMch 
severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet none could 
ever discover what that thing was which the prince of Orange feared. His 
advisers could with difficulty induce him to take any precaution against the 
pistols and daggers of conspirators. Old sailors were anmzed at the composure 
which he preserved amidst roaring breakers on a perilous coast. In battle 
his bravery made him conspicuous even among tens of thousands of brave 
warriors, drew forth the generous applause of hostile armies, and was never 
questioned even by the injustice of hostile factions. During his five cam-^ 
paigns he exposed himself like a man who sought for death, was always 
foremost in the charge and last in the retreat, fought, sword in hand, in the 
thickest press, and, with a musket ball in his arm and the blood streaming 
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over his cuirass, still stood his ground and waved his hat under the hottest 
fire. His friends adjured him to take more care of a life invaluable to his 
country; and his most illustrious antagonist, the groat Ooxid 6 , remarked 
after the bloody day of Seneffe, that the ijrince of Orange had in all things 
borne himself like an old general except in exposing himself like a young 
soldier. William denied that he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, 
from a sense of duty and on a cool calculation of what the public interest 
required that he was always at the post of danger. The troops which he 
commanded had been little used to war, and shrank from a close encounter 
with the veteran soldiery of France. It was ruHiossary that their leader 
should show them how battles were to be won. And in truth more than 
one day which had seemed hopelessly lost wjks r(^tricvcd by the hardihood 
with which he rallied his broken battalions and cut down with his own 
hand the cowards who set the example of flight. Sometimes, however, it 
seemed that he had a strange pleasure in venturing his person. It was 
remarked that his spirits were never so high a,nd Ids manners never so 
gracious and easy as amidst the tumult and carnage of a battle. Evem in 
his pastimes /he liked the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, and billiards 
gave him no'pleasure. The chase was his favourite recreation; and ho loved 
it most whejh it was, most hazardous. His I'ea-ps were sometimes such that 
his boldest Companions did not like to follow him. He seems even to have 
thought th^ most hardy field sports' of England effeminate, and to have pined 
in the gre^tt park of Windsor for the game which h(^ had been used to drive 
to bay in /the forests of Gueldera, wolves, and wild boars, and huge stags 
with sixtejbn antlers. 

The aiidacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because his physical 
organisation was unusually delicate. From a child ho had been weak andi 
sickly. In the prime of manhood his complaints had been aggravated by 
a severe attack of small-pox. He was asthmatic and consumptive. His 
slender/frame was shaken by a constant hoarse cough. He could not sleep 
unless his head was propped by several pillows, and could scarcely draw his 
breatlj^'in any but the purest air. Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. 
Exertion soon fatigued him. The physicians constantly kept up the hopes 
of hi^ enemies by fixing some date beyond which, if there were anything cer- 
tain an medical science, it was impossible that his broken constitution could 
hold out. Yet, through a life which was one long disease, the force of his 
body on any great occasion, to bear up his suffering and languid 

He was born with violent passions and quick sensibilities, but the strength 
of his emotions was not suspected by the world. From the multitude his Joy 
and ms grief, his affection and his resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic 
serenity , made him pass for the most coldblooded of mankind. Those 

who brought him good news could seldom detect any sign of pleasure. Those 
who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any trace of vexation, He 
praised and reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern tranquillity 
01 a Mohawk chief: but those who knew him well and saw him near were 
aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was constantly burning. It was 
seldom that anger deprived him of p^er over himself. But when he was 
really enraged the first outbreak of his passion was terrible^ It was indeed 
scarcely saie to approach him. On these rare occasions, however, as soon as 
ne regained his self command, he made such ample reparation to those whom 
^ had wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into a fury again. 
His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he loved, ho loved witlx 
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the whole energy of his strong mind. Wlien death separated iiim from what 
he loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his reason and his 
liie. 

To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity and secrecy he 
could absolutely depend, he was a diiferent man from the reserved and stoical 
William whom the multitude supposed to be destitute of human feelings. 
He was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at table many 
hours, and would bear his full share in festive conversation. Highest in his 
favour stood a gentleman of his household named Bentinck, sprung from a 
noble Batavian race, and destined to be the founder of one of the great patri- 
cian houses of England. The fidelity of Bentinck had been tried by no com- 
mon test. It was while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
against the French power that the young prince on whom all their hopes were 
fixed was seized by the small-pox. Ihat disease had been fatal to many 
members of his family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly malignant 
aspect. The public consternation was great. The streets of the Hague were 
crowded from daybreak to sunset by persons anxiously asking how’ his high- 
ness was. At length his complaint took a favourable turn. His escape was 
attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and partly to the intrepid 
and indefatigable friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck alone 
William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone William was lifted from 
his bed and laid down in it. “ Whether Bentinck slept or not while I was ill/^ 
said William to Temple with great tenderness, “ I know not. But this I know, 
that, through sixteen days and nights, I never once called for anything but 
that Bentinck was instantly at my side.” Before the faithful servant had 
entirely performed his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, 
however, he bore up against drowsiness and fever till his master was pro- 
nounced convalescent. Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It 
was time : for his limbs would no longer support him. He was in great danger, 
•but recovered, and, as soon as he left his bed, hastened to the army, where, 
during many sharp campaigns, he was ever found, as he had been in peril of a 
different kind, close to William’s side. 

Such was the .origin of a friendship as warm and pure as any that ancient 
or modern history records. The descendants of Bentinck still preserve many 
letters written by William to their ancestor: and it is not too much to say that 
no person who has not studied those letters can form a correct notion of the 
prince’s character. He whom even his admirers generally accounted the most 
distant and frigid of men here forgets all distinctions of rank, and pours out all 
his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He imparts without 
reserve secrets of the highest moment. He explains with perfect simplicity 
vast designs affecting all the governments of Europe. There is a singular 
charm in such letters, penned by a man whose irresistible energy and inflexible 
firmness extorted the respect of his enemies, Tvhose cold and ungracious de- 
meanour repelled the attachment of almost all his partisans, and whose mind 
was occupied by gigantic schemes which have changed the face of the w^orld. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pronounced by 
Temple to be the best and truest servant that ever prince had the good fortune 
to possess, and continued through life to merit that honoiroble character. ^ 

William was not less fortunate in marriage than in friendship. Yet his 
marriage had not at first promised much domestic happiness.^ His choice had 
been determined chiefly by political considerations: nor did it seem_ likely 
that any strong affection would grow up between a handsome girl of sixteen, 
well disposed indeed, and naturally intelligent, but ignorant and simple, and 

H. W. — TOL. XX. 2h * 
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a bridegroom who. though he had not completed his twenty-eighth year, was 
in constitution older than her father, whoso manner was shilling, and whose 
head was constantly occupied by public busimiss or bv fudd sports. For a 
timp William was a negligent husband. He was indeed drawn away from his 
whe by other women, particularly by one of her ladic.s, Elizabeth V illicrs, who, 
thnntrh destitute of personal attractions, and disfigured by a hideous sipunt, 
possSsed talents which well fitted her to partake hi.s cares. He was indeed 
ashamed of his errors, and spared no pains to conceal them ; but, in spite of 
all his precautions, Mary well knew that he was not strictly faithful to her. 
She however bore her injuries with a meokne.ss and patience which deserved, 
and’ grarluall’y obtained, William’.s esteem and gratitude. Her generous 
affection completely gained the heart of William. Till the sad dav when he 
was carried away in fits from her dying bod, there was entire fnondsliip and 
conficloncG bfitween tlicrn. Mfl<ny of her letters to liiiii fire oxlfint , hikI tlicy 
contain abundant evidence that this man, unainiablcj as he was in the eyes of 
the multitude, had succeeded in inspirini^; a beautiful and virtuous woman, 
born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry. ^ 

William had long observed the contest between the Itnghsh factions 
attentively, but without feeling a strong prcidilection for cither side. Nor in 
truth did he ever to the end of his life, become either a whig or a tory. He 
wanted that which is the common groundwork of both cliaracters ; for he 
never became an Englishman. He saved England, it is true; hut ho never 
loved her, and he never obtained her love. To him she was always a land of 
exile, visited with reluctance and quitted with delight. Ev(m when he rend- 
ered to her those services of which, at this day, wc fool the hapiiy effects, her 
Sre was nob his chief object. Whatever patriotic feeling lu^ bad was for 
Holland. Yet even his affection for the land of his birth was suliordinatc to 
another feeling which early became supremo in bis vsoul. That feeling was 
enmity to France, and to the magnificent king who, in more tliau one sense, 

. represented France, and who to virtues and accomplishments eminently 
French joined in largo measure that unciuiet, unscrupulous, and vain- 
glorious ambition which has repeatedly drawn on France the resentment 
of Europe. 

It was in the agony of that conflict, when peasants. were flying in terror 
before the French invaders, when hundreds of fair gardens and pleasure 
houses were buried beneath the waves, when the deliberations of the states 
were interrupted by the fainting and the loud weeping of ancient Bcnators 
who could not bear the thought of surviving the freedom and glory of ^ their 
native land, that William had been called to the head of affairs. For a time it 
seemed to him that resistance was hopeless. lie looked round for siiccour, 
and looked in vain. Spain was unnerved, Germany distra<5ted, England 
corrupted. Nothing seemed left to the young stadholder but to perish 
sword in hand, or to he the ^noas of a great emigration, and to create another 
Holland in countries beyond the tyranny of Franco. The French monarchy 
was to him what the Roman republic was to Hannibal, what the Ottoman 
power was to Scanderbeg, what the southern domination was to Wallace. 

To the confidence which the heroic fatalist placed in his liigh destiny and 
in his sacred cause is to be partly attributed his singular indifference to danger. 
He had a great work to do ; and till it was done nothing coubl harm him. 
Therefore it was that, in spite of the prognostications of physicians, he recov- 
ered from maladies which seemed hopeless, that bands of assassins conspired 
in vain against his life, that the open skiff to which he trusted himself on a 
starless night, on a raging ocean, and near a treacherous shore, brought him 
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safe to land, and that, on twenty fields of battle, the cannon balls passed him 
by to right and left. The ardour and perseverance with which he devoted 
himself to his mission have scarcely any parallel in history. In comparison 
with his great object he held the lives of other men as cheap as his own. It was 
but too much the habit, even of the most humane and generous soldiers of 
that age, to think very lightly of the bloodshed and devastation inseparable 
from great martial exploits; and the heart of William was steeled, not only by 
professional insensibility, but by that sterner insensibility which is the effect 
of a sense of duty. Three great coalitions, three long and bloody wars in 
which all Europe from the Vistula to the western ocean was in arms, are to 
be ascribed to his unconquerable energy. He was in truth far better qualified 
to save a nation than to adorn a court. In the highest parts of statesmanship, 
he had no equal among his contemporaries. He had formed plans not inferior 
in grandeur and boldness to those of Richelieu, and had carried them into 
effect with a tact and wariness worthy of Mazarin. Two countries, the seats 
of civil liberty and of the reformed faith, had been preserved by his wisdom 
and courage from extreme perils. Holland he had delivered from foreign, and 
England from domestic foes. Obstacles apparently insurmountable had been 
interposed between him and the ends on which he was intent; and those 
obstacles his genius had turned into stepping stones. Under his dexterous 
management the hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount a 
throne; and the persecutors of his religion had helped him to rescue his religion 
from persecution. Fleets and armies, collected to withstand him, had, without 
a struggle, submitted to his orders. Factions and sects, divided by mortal 
antipathies, had recognised him as their common head. Without carnage, 
without devastation, he had won a victory compared with which all the vic- 
tories of Gustavus and Turenne were insignificant. In a few weeks he had 
changed the relative position of all the states in Europe, and had restored the 
equilibrium which the preponderance of one power had destroyed. Foreign 
nations did ample justice to his great qualities. In every continental country 
where Protestant congregations met, fervent thanks were offered to God, who, 
from among the progeny of his servants, Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, 
and William, the deliverer of Holland, had raised up a third deliverer, the 
wisest and mightiest of all. At Vienna, at Madrid, nay, at Rome, the valiant 
and sagacious heretic was held in honour as the chief of the great confederacy 
against the house of Bourbon; and even at Versailles tbe hatred which he 
inspired was largely mingled with admiration. ^ 

Here he was less favourably judged. In truth, our ancestors saw him m 
the worst of all lights. By the French, the Germans, and the Italians, he was 
contemplated at such a distance that only what was great could be discerned, 
and that small blemishes were invisible. To the Dutch he was brought close, 
but he was himself a Dutchman. In his intercourse with them he was seen to 
the best advantage, he was perfectly at his ease with t^m, and from, amo^ 
them he had chosen his earliest and dearest friends. But to the English he 
appeared in a most unfortunate point of view. He was at once too near to 
them and too far from them. He lived among them, so that ^e smdlest 
peculiarity of temper or manner could not escape their notice. Yet he l^^u 
apart from them, and was to the last a foreigner in speech, tastes, and habits. 

One of the chief functions of our sovereigns had long been to preside oyer 
the society of the capital. That function Carles II had performed with im- 
mense success. His easy bow, his good stories, his style of d^cmg and plaj- 
in<r tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to all Londom One 
d^ he was- seen among the elms of St. J ames’s park chattmg with Dryden 
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about poetry. Another day his arm was on Tom Durfoy’s shoulder; and his 
majesty was taking a second, while his companion sang 'Thillida, Phillida,” 
or “To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to horse.’' James, wdth much less 
vivacity and good nature, was accessible, and, to peoph^ who did not cross 
him, civil. But of this sociablencss William was entirely destitute. He sel- 
dom came forth from his closet; and, when he appeared in the public rooms, 
he stood among the crowd of courtiers and ladies, stern and al)slra(‘,ted, making 
no jest and smiling at none. Plis freezing look, his silence, tlie dry and concise 
answers which he uttered when he could keep silence no longer, disgusted 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been accustomed to be slapped on the back 
by their royal masters, called Jack or Harry, congratulated about race cups 
or rallied about actresses. The women missed the homage due to their sex. 
They observed that the king spoke in a somewhat imperious tone even to the 
wife to whom he owed so much, and whom he sincerely loved and esteemed. 
They were amused and shocked to sec him, when tlui Princess Anne dined 
with him, and when the first green peas of the year wctc^ put on the table, 
devour the whole, dish without offering a spoonful to her royal highn(\ss ; and 
they pronounced that this great soldier and politician was no better than a 
Low Dutch bear. 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, was his bad English. 
He spoke our language, but not well. His accent was fortngn, his diction was 
inelegant; and his vocabulary seems to have been no larg(‘r t lain was nec(‘Hsary 
for the transaction of business. To the difficulty which lu‘ f(dt in expressing 
himself, and to his consciousness that his pronunciaiion was bad, must be 
partly ascribed the taciturnity and the short answers wliich gave so much 
offence. Our literature he was incapable of enjoying or of understanding, 

He never once, during his whole reign, showed himsdf at the thcuitro. 
The poets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise complaincHl that thedr flights 
of sublimity were beyond his comprehension. Those who are aciquuinted 
with the panegyrical odes of that age will perhaps be of opinion that ho did 
not lose much by his ignorance. 

It is true that his wife did her best to supply what was wanting, and that 
she was excellently qualified to be the head of the court. She was English by 
birth, and English also in her tastes and feelings. Her fat^c^ was handsome, 
her port majestic, her temper sweet and lively, her maimcus affabk^ and grace- 
ful. Her understanding, though very imperfectly cultivated, was quick. 
There was no want of feminine wit and shrewdness iu her convt^rsaliou; and 
her letters were so well expressed that they deserved to b(^ well spedt. She 
took much pleasure in the lighter kinds of literature, and did sound hing 
towards bringing books into fashion among ladies of (luality. The Hiainloss 
purity of her private life and the strict attention which slu^ paid to her ridigious 
duties were the more respectable, because she was singularly frec^ frond cen- 
soriousness, and discouraged scandal as much as vice. 

William’s end was worthy of his life. His intellect was iu)i for a moment 
elouded- His fortitude was the more admirable because he was not willing 
to die. He had very lately said to one of those whom he most loved: “You 
know that I never feared death; there have been limes when I should have 
wished it; but, now that this great new prospect is opening before me, I do 
wish to stay here a little longer.” Yet no weakness, no ciuerulousness, dis- 
graced the noble close of that noble career. To the physicians the king 
returned his thanks graciously and gently. “I know that you have done all 
that skill and learning could do for me : but the case is beyond your art ; and I 
submit.” From the words which escaped him he eceined to ].)0 frequently 
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engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in the 
sick room. He piofessed to them his firm belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and received the sacrament from their hands with great seriousness. 
The antechambers were crowded aU night with lords and privy councillors. 
He ordered several of them to be called in, and exerted himself to take leave 
of them with a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who were 
admitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormonde. 

But there were in the crowd those who felt as no Englishman could feel, 
friends of his youth who had been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune; who had served him with unalterable 
fidelity when his secretaries of state, his treasury and his admiralty had 
betrayed him; who had never on any field of battle, or in an atmosphere 
tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their own 
lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had at the cost of his own 
popularity rewarded with bounteous munificence. He strained his feeble 
voice to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty 
years. To Albemarle he gave the keys of his closet, and of his private drawers. 
“You know,” he said, “what to do with them.” By this time he could 
scarcely respire. “Can this,” he said to the physicians, “last long?” He 
was told that the end w^as approaching. 

He sw^allowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last 
articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, bent dowm, and 
placed his ear close to the king's mouth. The lips of the dying man moved; 
but nothing could be heard. The king took the hand of his earliest friend, 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had 
cast a slight passing cloud over their long and pure friendship was forgotten. 
It w^as now between seven and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes, and 
gasped for breath. The bishops knelt down and read the commendatory 
prayer. When it ended William was no more. , 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore next to his skin 
a small piece of black silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be taken 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary.c 


CHAPTER XII 
QUEEN ANNI-; 

[1702-1714 A..n.] 


The successor to the throne was m the thirty-eighth year of her age. 
bhe had always been remarkably firm m her attachnionts to the Protestant 
religion, and her mclmation was strong to the tory party. This, however, 
was much controlled by the great mfluence exercised over her mind by Lady 
Marlborough [formerly Sarah Jennings], who was a whig, which led to a hope 
that the high tory party would not be dominant during her reign. In her 

ooif ^ Ifs I^ord and Lady Marlborough, the queen called her- 

^If and w;as called by toem Mrs. Morley, and they were Mr. and Mrs. Freeman. 

the day of William’s death, she spoke 
irti/ctln ir* that monarch, and announced her intention of treading 
W t:., renewed this declaration in her speech to the parliament, and 
whoT.d communicated wthout loss of time to the states-genoral, 

S wnLm m ‘'^^tion at the news of the king's demise, 

inwetf ^ noble spirit of patriotism, and of regard for the 

th^treachirv ofTpriL®®"® w distinguished him, though aware of 
of the Enelwh ^ hinwelf, haa destined him to the command 

WfK the approaching war, for of his military and diplo- 

tThTm* the tik nf h^'l confided 

duct of it hflfl the Grand Alliance, and Marlborough’s con- 

nobleman canilt ^"t'^jpations. The queen now declared that 

hw Kp hH “ .%land, and appointed him 

assure th^^^tM nf f- ^hithar he repaired without deky (28th) to 

plan of the Lsuing camS**°"^ 

veareniovSnw thf ulo i ^i®oo*nA®n io'’,hfe the revenue of £700,000 a 
y enjoyed by the late king, £100,000 of which she assured them she would 
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annually devote to the national service. The oath of abjuration was taken 
by all persons without any difficulty. 

In forming liei* ministry Queen Anne gave the preference to the tories. 
Lords Halifax and Somers" were dismissed; the duke of Leeds was sworn 
of the privy-council; Godolphin was made treasurer, Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Hedges secretaries, Nonnanby privy-seal, and Sir Nathan Wright 
chancellor: while of th^ whigs the duke of Somerset was presideni of the 
council, and the duke of Devonshire lord steward. Anne made her husband, 
Prince George, generalissimo of all her forces by sea and land, and Sir George 
Rooko vice-admiral of England. Seymour, Howe, Harcourt, and other 
tories also obtained employments. 

On the very same day [May 15th), as had been previously arranged, war 
was declared against France at London, Vienna, and the Hague. In the 
beginning of July 3iI:irlborough took the command of the allied army in 
Flanders. He forthwith crossed the Maas and advanced to Hamont. The 
caution of the Dutch field-deputies restraining him from action, no battle 
was fought in Flanders this campaign; but by the capture of Venloo and 
other places ou the Maas, and finally of Li^gc^ the navigation of that river 
was completely opened. With this last acquisition the campaign closed. ^ 

It };ad been the plan of King William to send an expedition against Cadiz. 
The queen's ministry^ in pursuance of that design, fitted out a fieet of thirty 
ships of the line, wliich, joined with twenty Dutch men-of-war, with frigates 
and transports, and carrying a body of foiirte«m thousand nren, was destined 
for that service. The supreme command was given to the duke of Ormonde; 
Sir George Rooke commanded the fleet under liini. On the 23rd of August 
the expedition arrived off Cadiz; but, insteiid of landing at once, three days 
were spent in debates and discussions about the place of landing and other 
matters which should have been arranged long before. By this delay time 
was given to the marquis Villadarias, the captain-general of Andalusia, to 
store the city with provisions and to place a boom across the mouth of the 
harbour. The English commanders resolved to reduce the forts on the main- 
land, instead of debarking in the isle of Leon; they therefore landed in the 
bay of Bulls, and advanced to Rota, which was given up by the governor; 
they thence moved to Port St. Mary’s, a wealthy town; they found it deserted, 
and they fell at once to the work of plunder and destruction, not even sparing 
the churches. By this conduct they completely alienated the minds of the 
Andalusians from themselves and their cause; and seeing but slender hopes 
of any final success, they resolved to abandori the enterprise. They departed 
(September 30th), as Stanhope, one of those in command, expressed it, witli 
a great deal of plunder and of infamy.” The naval and military commanders 
charged each other with the blame of the failure. 

Fortune, however, seemed resolved to save them from the popular indig- 
nation at liome. They learned on the coast of Portugal that the great Cadiz 
plate-fleet had put into Vigo bay, in Gallicia, and they resolved to attempt 
its capture. On reaching that bay (October 22nd) they found tlie entrance 
defended by a boom and two ruinous old towers; while the convoying ships 
of war, of which ten were French, lay moored along the shore, and the pea- 
santry were all in arms. Ormonde landed with two thousand men, and reduced 
the towers; the English ships broke the boom; but while the ships of war 
gave them occupation, the galleons ran further up the gulf to try to 
their cargoes; the English, however, soon overtook them. The crews then 
began to fling the cargoes into the sea, and to bum the galleons, but six oi 
them and seven ships of war were captured. The total loss of the iSpanja’s'ui 
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exceeded eight millions of dollars, of which the captors did not get more tliau 
one-half. 

Admiral Benbow, a brave and able seaman, but rude and rough in his 
manners, was at this time in the West Indies with a squadron of ten ships. 
He fell in (August 19th) with a French squadron of etiual force, under M, 
de Casse. A running fight was maintained for several days; but Benbow 
found that the greater part of his captains neglected his orders, and would 

not come into action. His right 
leg being broken by a chain-shot 
(24th), and, his captains still con- 
tinuing refractory, he gave up the 
chase and bore for Jamaica, where 
he ordered a court-martial to be 
held on six of them; and two, Ivirby 
and Wade, were sentenced to be 
shot, which sentence was executed 
at Plymouth, when they were sent 
home. Benbow died of Ids wounds 
at Kingston. 

During the summer the parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and a new one 
summoned. When it met (Octo- 
ber 2()th) it proved tory and high- 
church. ‘ In its luldress to the 

<iueen it reflected on the memory 
of the late king, sjiying, for exam- 
ple, that Marlborough had retrieved 
the ancient glory and honour of the 
English nation. It was proposed 
to substitute the word maintained 
for that invidious term, but the 
proposal was rejected by a large 
majority. They also talked of the 
church being restored to its due 
rights and privileges. As the dis- 
senters all belonged to the whig 
party, the commons now opened a battery on them, which long continued 
in operation. This was the bill for preventing occasional conformity; for 
many of the dissenters, viewing the different sects of Protestants as merely 
different forms of the common Christianity, made no scruple to conform to 
tlie Church of England, by taking the test and receiving the sacrament in it, 
as a ciualification for office, but still adhered to their own sect. The pride 
of the church party had also been wounded by the imprudent vanity and 
insolence of Sir Humphrey Edwin, the lord mayor of London in 1697, who 
went to the meeting-house of Pinners’ hall with all the insignia of his civic 
dignity. The bill now brought in enacted penalties against persons in office 
who should frequent dissenters’ meeting-houses. It passed the commons 
by a large majority, but the_ lords made sundry amendments in it, which 
the commons would not admit, and it thus was lost for this session. 

At the desire of the queen, an annual income of £100,000 was voted to 

The distinction between high ntnl low-cluircliincn liad laiclv' come up. The former were 
so denominate from their claims to high sacerdotal power both in church and state, the latter 
from the opposite character. 
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her consort in case of his surviving her. The earl of Marlborough having 
been created a duke* for his services in the late campaign, the queen informed 
the house of commons that she had granted him £5,000 a year out of the 
post-office revenue for his life, and that she wished an act to be passed for 
continuing it to his heirs; but the commons were indignant at the proposal, 
asserting, with truth, that he had been abundantly remunerated for his 
services; and the duke prudently requested the queen to recall her message. 

We shall now briefly narrate in continuity the events of the war of the 
Succession, by land and sea, in which the troops and fleets of the queen of 
England were engaged. Our narrative wdll extend over a space of eight 
years. 

The campaign of 1703 was opened by the capture of the city of Bonn, in 
the electorate of Cologne: the towns of Huy, Limburg, and Guelder were 
also reduced; but the energy of Marlborough was so cramped by the caution 
and dilatoriness of the Dutch, that he could venture on no action of impor- 
tance. In this year the king of Portugal and the duke of Savoy joined the 
confederacy, and the archduke Charles assumed the title of king of Spain. 
He came to England in the close of the year, and, having partaken of the 
Christmas festivities of the court, was conveyed by Sir George Rooke, with 
a powerful squadron, to Lisbon. 

BLENHEIM (AUGUST 13TH, 1704) 

The year 1704 opened with gloomy prospects for the confederates. The 
emperor, pressed by the Hungarians, who were in rebellion, on one side, and 
by the Bavarians and French on the other, and totally unprovided with 
troops, was expecting every day to be besieged in his capital. Marlborough, 
who saw that, if the emperor was forced to yield the confederation was at an 
end, resolved to make a bold effort to relieve him. He secretly arranged his 
plans with Prince Eugene of Savoy, the imperial general, and then, pretend- 
ing to his own government and the states that his object was merely to act 
on the Moselle, he induced the latter to be content with the protection of 
their own troops, and allow him to open the campaign where he j^roposed. ^ 

It was entirely Marlborough’s own idea, and at the same time his greatest 
one, to undertake that unexpected march from the lower Rhine to the Dan- 
ube, by means of which he joined his own forces to those of Germany and 
Austria, and was thus enabled to strike a great blow at the main strength of 
the French. The tories, who were more than usually excited at a recent 
change in the ministry, looked upon the undertaking with disfavour, and 
yet (for they expected it to fail) with secret satisfaction. A saying was 
reported to have come from some of them, that they would mob the general, 
if ever he came back, as hounds worry a hare. Marlborough knew all that 
well enough; he made no secret of the fact that if he were not victorious he 
was lost. 

On the plains of Blenheim was the great European conflict fought out to 
the defeat of France. It was one of those battles which determine the rela- 
tion of powers to one another, and the fate of nations dependent thereupon, 
for many years to come. In the library at Windsor strangers are shown the 
spacious bay window, where Queen Anne was enjoying in stillness the land-’ 
scape there spread out to view, when she received the news of her army’s 
victory. It was the great moment of her life. That, after which her prede^ 
cessors had striven in vain, had been achieved under her auspices, under 
the leadership of a man who stood nearest to herself among the politicians 
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of the time; a limit had been set once for all to the supremacy of France on 
the Continent, c 

The loss of the French, in killed, drowned, taken, and deserters, was 
forty thousand men; among the prisoners was Marshal Tallard and twelve 
hundred of his officers. The allies had forty-five hundred killed and seventy- 
five hundred wounded. The victory would have been still more complete 

but for the misconduct of 



the imperial troops, which 
enabled the elector to retire 
in good order and with little 
loss. 

Ulrn and several other 
places were reduced; the 
allied army recrossgd the 
Rhine; and the campaign 
was terminated with the 
sieges of Landau, Treves, 
and Traerbach. In Decem- 
ber the duke returned to 
England; he received the 
thanks of the queen and the 
two houses; the royal manor' 
and honour of Woodstock 
were conferred on him and 
his heirs, and the queen gave 
orders for a splendid man- 
sion, to be named Blenheim 
castle, to be erected on it at 
the cost of the crown. 


JOHIT OSCROHILL, FIRST DUKE OF MABt,BOROtIGH 


CAMFAIGxVS OF 1704-1708 


(1060-1723) _ Sir George Rooke had 

sailed from Lisbon, carrying 
a corps of five thousand troops, under the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, for 
an attempt on Barcelona; but their strength not proving sufficient, they 
abandoned the enterprise. On their way back they attacked and captured 
the strong fortress of Gibraltar, of which Rooke took possession in the name 
of the queen of England. He then fought an indecisive action with a 
French fleet off Malaga. 

The campaign of 1705 in Flanders produced no great battle, owing to 
the opposition of the Dutch field-d^uties. Its most important event was 
the forcing of the French Imes, extending from Namur to Antwerp, defended 
by seventy thousand men, and strong by nature as well as art. This exploit 
was performed in a masterly manner, and without any loss. Marlborough 
came up with the French army on the banks of the river Dyle, Wt, when he 
wodcf attack it, the Dutch deputies interposed and prevented him. Toward 
winter he visited the new emperor, Joseph, at Vienna, by whom he was 
created a prace of the empire, and the principality of Mindelsheim was con^ 
ferred on him. He there arranged the terms of a new alliance between the 
emperor and the maritime powers. 

On the 3rd of June Lord Peterborough sailed from Portsmouth with a 
land force of about five thousand men. His instructions were to aid the 
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duke of Savoy, or to attack one of the Spanish ports and make a vigorous 
push in Spain. At Lisbon he was joined by the archduke Charles, and at 
Gibraltar by the prince of Darmstadt. They touched at Altea, in Valencia, 
where they found the people zealous in their favour. Peterborough then 
formed the daring project of making a dash for Madrid, which was only 
fifty leagues distant, but the archduke and Darmstadt insisted on proceed- 
ing to Barcelona. The want of money was another obstacle, and Peterborough 
gave way. When they came to Barcelona (August 16th) they found the 
fortifications of that town strong and in good repair, and the garrison as 
numerous as their own force, Peterborough and most of the officers were 
against making any attempt, but the archduke and Darmstadt were as 
obstinate as ever. To gratify them, the troops were landed, and lay for 
three weeks in inactivity before the town. Dissension prevailed among the 
commanders, and there seemed no course but to re-embark the troops, wffien 
Peterborough (September 13th), by a fortunate and well-conducted piece of 
temerity, made himself master of the strong fort of Montjuich, which com- 
mands the city. Numbers of the Miquelets, or armed peasantry, now flocked 
to the standard of Charles, and the siege was carriea on with vigour. At 
length a breach was effected; but ere the assault was given, the soldiers of 
the garrison forced the brave old viceroy, Velasco, to propose terms. An 
honouraole treaty was concluded (October 9th) : but several of the Allquelets 
had stolen into the town, and they and the discontented townsmen appeared 
in arms early next morning, with the resolution of massacring the viceroy 
and his friends. Peterborough, on hearing the tumult, rode to one of the 
gates of the city and demanded admittance. The gate was opened to him, 
and his first act was to save a noble lady from the pursuit of the Miquelets. 
He suppressed the riot, enabled the viceroy to escape to Alicant, and then 
withdrew from the town till the term of the treaty should have expired. 
The viceroy, however, had left orders for an immediate surrender. All Cata- 
lonia now rose in favour of Charles, and its example was followed by Valencia. 

Wearied by the opposition of the Dutch generals and field-deputies, and 
disgusted with the slowness and indecision of the imperialists, Marlborough 
planned for the campaign of 1706 the leading of an army in person into Italy 
to co-operate with Prince Eugene of Savoy, while a British army should land 
on the coast of Saintonge to endeavour to raise the Huguenots of the 
south of France. But the French having been successful on the Upper 
Rhine, the states became alarmed, and they implored Marlborough to retain 
tile command in the Netherlands, offering to free him from the control of the 
deputies. He complied with their wishes and prepared to open the cam- 
paign by the siege of Namur. The French court sent positive orders to 
Marshal Villeroy to risk a battle in defence of that town. He therefore 
advanced to the village of Ramillies beyond Tirlemont, where, on Whitsun- 
day (May 23rd), he was attacked by the allied army of sixty thousand men, 
his own force being about sixty-two thousand. The action commenced after 
one o'clock and lasted till the evening; the French sustained a total defeat, 
losing thirteen thousand men in killed, wounded, and taken, beside two 
thousand who afterwards deserted, eighty stand of colours, and nearly all 
their artillery and baggage; the loss of the allies was one thousand killed and 
twenty-five hundred "wounded. The immediate consequence of this glorious 
victory was the submission of the states of Brabant to King Charles, and the 
surrender of Brussels, (3rhent, Oudenarde, Antwerp, and the other towns of 
that province. Dendermond, Ostend, and Aeth stood each a siege, and the 
campaign closed with the capture of this last. 
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In Spain this year Barcelona was invested by land and sea by the French 
and Spaniards under Philip in person, while its small garrison of not more 
than two thousand men was animated by the presence of Charles. The 
enthusiasm almost peculiar to the Spaniards was manifested in the defence; 
monks and women appeared in arms, and Peterborough advancing from 
Valencia carried on a guerilla-warfare (for which no man was better adapted) 
in the enemy’s rear. The city however would have been reduced but for 
the arrival of an English fleet with troops, at the sight of which the blockad- 
ing squadron retired to Toulon, and the garrison being now reinforced, the 
besieging army marched off with all speed to Roussillon. In the mean time 
the Anglo-Portuguese army under the earl of Galway and the marquis Das 
Minas had entered Spain, and, on hearing of the relief of Barcelona, they 
advanced and occupied Madrid. But instead of pressing at once on Philip, 
who w^as at Burgos, they loitered for a month in the capital. Charles m 
like manner stayed at Barcelona, and then went to Zaragoza instead of 
Madrid. The national antipathy between Castilians and Aragonese revived; 
the former showed themselves enthusiastic for Philip; and (hilway and Das 
Minas, unable to get back into Portugal, had to retire into Valencia, pur- 
sued by the duke of Berwick. Philip then returned to Madrid. 

After the misfortunes of the last campaign Louis had made proposals for 
a treaty, first to the states alone and then to them and Marlborough, offer- 
ing to cede to Charles either Spain and the Indies or the Italian dominions, ’ 
with a barrier to the Dutch and compensation to the duke of Savoy. His 
offers, however, were rejected, and Marlborough again took the field (1707). 
But the campaign proved utterly inactive, as the duke of Vcaclome, the 
French general, would give no opportunity for fighting, lii Spain the allied 
forces under Galway and Das Minas (contrary to the opinion of Peterbor- 
ough, who advised a defensive system) advanced into the kingdom of Murcia 
to engage the duke of Berwick. They found him (April 25th) encamped on 
the vega or plain of Almanza; his army, which had been reinforced from 
France, amounted to about twenty-five thousand men, while that of the 
allies did not exceed seventeen thousand. liis superiority in cavalry was 
very great; his troops were fresh, while theirs were fatigued with a morn- 
ing’s march. The battle commenced at three in the afternoon; the contest 
was for some time most obstinate; but Galway and Das Minas both being 
wounded and obliged to leave the field, the allies were finally routed. They 
left four thousand men dead on the spot; nearly all the remaining infantry 
were obliged to surrender; the generals fled to Catalonia with about three 
thousand five hundred cavalry. Valencia and Aragon were speedily reduced 
to the obedience of Philip, and the campaign closed with the siege and cap- 
ture of Lerida. 

In the month of July the duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene had entered 
Provence with an army of thirty thousand men and laid siege to Toulon, 
while a British fleet under Sir Charles Cloudesley Shovel attacked it from 
the sea. The defence of the garrison, however, was gallant; and as a largo 
army was said to be hastening to its relief, the duke raised the siege and 
retired. As Admiral Shovel was returning to England his fleet ran on the 
rocks westward of Scilly. His own ship, the Amdalion, foundered, aiul 
himself and all his crew perished; the same was the fate of the Ecuiki and the 
Romney. 

In the spring of 1708, Louis, encouraged by intelligence of tlie discontent 
which prevailed in England and still more in Scotland, fitted out a fleet at 
Dunkirk, in which the son of James II, now called the Chevalier de St. George, 
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and in England the Pretender, embarked and sailed for Scotland. But Sir 
George Byng was a*l: the Firth of Forth with an English squadron, and they 
found it impossible to effect a landing. After being, beaten about by storms 
for a month, they got back in a shattered condition to Dunkirk. 

The French army in the Netherlands was commanded by the king’s grand- 
son, the duke of Burgundy, aided by the duke of Vendome. They surprised 
Ghent and Bruges and laid siege to Oudenarde. At the approach of Marl- 
borough to its relief they retired; but he brought them to action at no great 
distance from that town (July 11th). The battle did not commence till eyen- 
ing, and the coming on of night saved the French from a rout which might 
have ended the war. They lost three thousand men killed and seven thou- 
sand taken; the loss of the allies was about two thousand men. After this 
victory Marlborough invested (August 13th) Lisle, the capital of French 
Flandeis, a city of remarkable strength and largely garrisoned. Every pos- 
sible effort for its relief was made by the French generals; but at length the 
town ( October 25th) and finally the citadel (December 10th) were forced to 
surrender. Ghent was then besieged and recovered, and the campaign, 
regarded as one of the ablest during the war, terminated. The taking of 
the islands of Sardinia and Minorca gave some lustre to the cause of the allies 
in the SQuth. 

EXACTIONS OF THE ALLIES CAUSE A RENEWAL OF WAR 

The losses w'hich France had sustained now (1709) made Louis sincerely 
anxious for peace, and he was willing to surrender all the Spanish dominions 
except Naples, to give the Dutch a sufficient ba^ier, etc. The allies, how- 
ever, insisted on the cession of the Spanish dominions without exception, and 
even on Louis aiding to drive his grandson out of Spain. These terms he 
rejected as an insult; he addressed a manifesto to his subjects; and, exiiausted 
as they were by famine and taxation, the eminent Myalty of the people 
enabled him to renew the war with augmented vigour. 

The fortune of war was, however, still adverse to France. The first act 
of the renewed drama was the investment of Tournay by the allies and its 
surrender after a gallant defence (September 3rd). ^ Prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough then prepared to invest Mons. Marshal Villars hastened to its relief; 
he posted his army between two woods near Malplaquet, and fortified his 
camp with redoubts and intrenchments. Here, however, he was attacked 
(September 11th) by the allies. The armies were nearly equal in number, 
each being about ninety thousand men: the action was^ the most desperately 
contested during the war; the honour of the day mmained to the allies with 
a list of twenty thousand killed and wounded, while the French retired with 
the loss of fourteen thousand. The siege and capture of Mons terminated the 
campaign. In Spain fortune was adverse to the allies; they lost the town 
of Alicant, and they were defeated on the plain of Gudina. 

Negotiations for peace were resumed in 1710, and a congress sat at the 
little town of Gertruydenburg. Louis seemed to be most moderate; but liis 
sincerity was doubted and the conference v/as broken off. The taking of 
Douay and some other towns alone signalised the cfmipaign in the Nether- 
lands; but events of greater importance took place in Spain. 

The army of Charles was commanded by the English general Stanhope 
and the Austrian marshal Staremburg; that of Philip by the marquis of 
ViUadarias. The former entered Aragon, while the latter invaded Catalon^: 
as it was on its return, the allies wished to cut it off from Lerida, and on the 
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evening of the 27th of July, their cavalry, led by Stanhope ia person, engaged 
and routed, near the village of Alnaenara, a superior body of the Spanish 
cavalry. Night saved the Spanish army from a total rout. They retired to 
Lerida and thence to Zaragoza, whither they were followed by the allies, 
who passed the Ebro unopposed. The rival monarchs wore present with 
their armies; that of Philip counted twenty-live thousand, that of Charles 
twenty-three thousand men. A battle was fought under tim walls of that 
ancient city (August 20th), which ended in the total defeat of the Spaniards, 
who lost five thousand slain and wounded, four thousand prisoners, and all 
their colours and artillery. The loss of the victors was only fifteen hundred 
men. Philip filed to Madrid and thence to Valladolid, and Charles soon after 
entered the capital, but he found it nearly deserted. The tklclity of the 
Castilians to liis rival was invincible, and their efforts soon placed him at 
the head of another army, of which the duke of Vendome took tlni com- 
mand. 

As Catalonia was menaced by the French, the allies resolved to return 
thither; on account of the difficulty of procuring supplies they were obliged 
to march in separate divisions, and Vendome, having with his entire army 
surrounded Stanhope, who had about five thousand Englisli troops, in the 
town of Brihuega, forced him to surrender (December 9th) after a most gal- 
lant defence. Next day Vendome gave battle on the plain of Villa Viciosa. 
to Staremburg, who was advancing to the relief of Stiinhopc, The honour' 
of the day remained with the German; but he was so hanissed by the i)artisans 
in his reireai that he did not bring more than seven thousand men back to 
Barcelona. The war in Spain was now virtually at an end ; it was plain that 
the Castilian spirit was not to be subdued; and the succession of Charles to 
the imperial throne soon altered the relations of Europe. 

AGITATION HKGARUING THE SEPARATION Oli’ ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

We now return to the domestic affairs of England during the time of the 
war. Since the accession of James I, the necessity of a closer union between 
the two British kingdoms had been apparent to judicious statesmen. Tlie 
Act of Security passed by the Scottish parliament in 1704 proved the danger 
of delaying that measure any longer; for by this it was enac.ted that, on the 
death of the queen without issue, the estates should appoint a successor of 
the royal line and a Protestant; but that it should not do the same person 
who would succeed to the throne of Englaml, unless the iudcpcndeiua^ of the 
Scottish nation and parliament, and the religion, trade, and liberty of the peo- 
ple had previously been secured against English influence. The queen gave 
her assent to this act by the advice of Godolphiu, wliose object is said to 
have been to frighten the English into a union of the kingdoms by the terror 
of a, separation of the two British crowns. If such was his plan, it was 
eminently successful. The act was regarded in England as almost a declara- 
tion of war. A bill rapidly passed both houses, empowering the queen to 
appoint commissioners for a. union of the kingdoms; declaring the 8c.ols 
aliens if they did not accede to a treaty or adopt the Hanoverian succession 
within a year; prohibiting the importation of their cattle and linens; and 
appointing cruisers to prevent their trade with France. An addrcj^s was 
nrnde to the queen to put the towms of Carlisle, Berwick, Newcastle, and Hull 
m a state of defence; troops were marched to the borders; and the six 
northern counties were called on to arm for their defence. 

In the Scottish parliament there were three parties; the court party. 
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headed by the duke of Queensbeny ; the jacobites, whose chief was the duke 
of Hamilton ; and the country party, who, though zealous for the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, were attached to the Protestant succession. In 
this party there were various shades of opinion; it contained royalists and 
republicans, of which last class Fletcher of Saltoun w^as by far the most 
eminent. This man was the perfect model of those who with pure motives 
seek to convert^^a monarchy into a republic. He was, as it was expressed, 
“ brave as the sword he wore,” of unstained honour, of strict probity, of 
ardent patriotism, of simple and nervous eloquence, of extensive reading and 
knowledge of mankind; but he was stern and obstinate, impatient of con- 
tradiction, chimerical in his projects, and enthusiastic in his spirit; in a 
word, a man who would dictate, not concede; and meliorate on his own prin- 
ciples, or not at all. A portion of the country party, comprising the mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, Lord Belhaven, and other late ministers of the crown, 
fonned what was termed the Squadrone Volante, and sought to trim the 
balance between the two parties of court and opposition.^ 

Apart from all other considerations, looking to the position of affairs 
in the world at that time, there lay in the conflict of the great powers a most 
pressing call for the union. At any moment the French could invite the very 
numerous adherents of the pretender in Scotland to rise; what then would 
become of the security of their religion or of the liberty of the people? The 
party which conducted the administration could maintain itself only by 
means of a union with England. And for England it was of the utmost 
importance to anticipate a change of affairs in Scotland. The union was one 
of the wishes of the whigs in accordance with their previous policy; but the 
tories also declared themselves in favour of it: they would otherwise have 
been regarded as opponents of the Protestant succession. 

But if the English were so inclined, they had a price moreover to offer 
which Scotland could not withstand. We have noticed the sudden awaken- 
ing of the commercial spirit of Scotland; the animosity then felt was founded 
chiefly on the opposition which the English had show^ed to the first risings 
of this spirit. They now determined to offer their hand to the Scots in this 
particular. They guaranteed them a share in their colonies and in their 
foreign trade; in return for which the Scots adopted the English imposts 
and a part of their system of taxation, especially the excise duties. This of 
course involved also a share in paying the interest of the English national 
debt: but a compensation to the Scots [known as the Equivalent] was voted. 
The essence of the agreement lies in a union of imposts and trade which for 
the more wealthy country could be neither agreeable nor advantageous; but 
all special interests had now to be given up once for all. It was h^ for the 
Scots to let go their legislative and administrative autonomy, for this too 
had been hitherto secured to them by the maintenance of a special privy 
council of their own. When they on the other hand stipulated for the 
integrity of their church ^constitution, the Anglicans on their side consented 
with the greatest reluctance. But the sense of danger to both parties if the 
separation continued overruled all difficulties. In the meetings of the com- 
missioners of both countries to deliberate about conditions, which Lord 
Somers, though not holding any public oflSce at the time, conducted with 
that legal and political superiority which is always so decisive, no ill feeling 
or discord for this once arose.^ 

The Scottish parliament met on the 13th of October: the duke of Queens- 
berry, a man of the highest rank and most conciliating manners, prudent and 
resolute, sat as the royal commissioner. The treaty was read, and then 
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printed and published. Forthwith a storm of indignation burst forth over 
the whole kingdom; each class saw danger to its own peculiar interests^ all 
fired at the thought of the loss of national independence. Addresses against 
it were poured in from all parts; tumults arose in Edinburgh; the Camero- 
nians of the west were preparing to take up arms and dissolve the parliament 
by force. Two-thirds of the nation, in fact, were decidedly opposed to the 
union. 


THE ACT OF UNION (1707 A.D.) 

However, the force of reason, the force of argument, but, above all, the 
force of the Equivalent, finally prevailed against all the efforts of mistaken 
patriotism. The Squadrone Volante was gained to the court; Hamilton 
proved false to his party; and the act of ratification was passed by the large 
majority of one hundred and ten. By a separate act the Presbyteriasn form 
of church government was secured. To gratify the poor nobility so numer- 
ous in Scotland, the privilege of freedom from [lersonal arrest was accorded 
to the Scottish peerage. The Act of Union, when transmitted to England, 
after encountering some opposition from the high tories in the house of peers, 
received the approbation of the hlnglish legislature, and (May 1st, 1707) the 
two kingdoms were incorporated into one, to be called Great Britain. 

PARTY FACnON 

During this time the struggle of parties went on in the English parliament 
and cabinet. The tories twice renewed their efforts to carry their bill against 
occasional conformity, even attempting to tack it to the bill for the land-tax. 
In the cabinet, Marlborough and Oodolphin were thwarted by them in their 
views respecting the mode of conducting the war. These ministers contrived, 
however, to get rid of Rochester in 1703; and in the following year they were 
equally successful with respect to Nottingham, Jersey, and Sir Edward Sey- 
mour. The duchess was most anxious to effect a union between Marlborough 
and the whigs, but, great as her influence was over him, she did not succeed. 
Harley became secretary in place of Nottingham; and Henry St. John, a 
young man of great promise, was made secretary of war. The attempts of 
the tories to depreciate his glorious victory at Blenheim tended however 
greatly to alienate Marlborough from them; and the result of the elections 
for a new parliament in 1705, which gave a clear majority to the whigs in the 
commons, led him and Godolphin to contemplate a union with that party. 
Even previous to the meeting of parliament, the whig influence had. been 
sufficient to cause the dismissal of the duke of Buckingham (late marquis of 
Normanby) from the privy seal, and the appointment of the duke of New- 
castle; and the transfer of the great seal from Sir Nathan Wright to Mr. 
WiUiam Cowper. The contest for the office of speaker was between Mr. 
Smith of the whig and Mr. Bromly of the tory party: the former was sup- 
ported by the court, and carried it by a majority of forty-three. The speech 
from the throne accorded with the views of the whigs, and the addresses of 
the two houses re-echoed it. 

The first attack of the tories on their rivals was a motion m the lords 
(November 15th) to^ address the queen to invite the presumptive heiress of 
the crown to reside in Engird. By this they hoped to reduce the whigs to 
a disagreeable dilemma; for, if they supported it, they would offend the queen; 
if they opposed it, they would injure themselves both with the house of Han- 
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over and with the nation. They, hcwaver, manfully opposed it, and brought 
in a bill for the appointment of a regency to act in case of the queen’s demise, 
and another for naturalising the whole of the electoral family. These bills 
were carried, after much opposition to the former from the tories; and the 
dislike of the queen to the whigs was now evidently diminished. As much 
had been said during the debate of the church being in danger, Lord Halifax 
moved to appoint a day for inquiry into that danger. When the day came, 
an angry debate took place; but both houses concurred, by large majorities, 
in a resolution that the church was in a most safe and flourishing condition. 

The strength of the tory party was weakened by division, while the whigs 
acted in one compact body, imder the direction of the junto, as it was named, 
which was composed of the lords Somers, Halifax, -Wharton, Orford, and 
Sunderland; this last the son of James’ minister, and son-in-law of Marl- 
borough, but the devoted admirer of Somers. The bias of the queen, the 
general, and the treasurer was to the tories; but the first had been offended 
by their late conduct, and the last two saw that it was only from the whigs 
that they could expect support in their foreign policy. The junto felt their 
power, and insisted on a larger share for their party on the profits and 
influence of ofl&ce. They required that Sir Charles Hedges should be dis- 
missed, and Sunderland be made secretary in his place; but it was the policy . 
of the queen to give sway to neither party; and she had, moreover, a personal 
dislike to Sunderland. The policy of her two great ministers had been the 
same as hers, but they saw the necessity of giving way; yet it cost them a 
year’s labour and the threat of resignation to overcome the reluctance of the 
queen (1708). 


Harley^s Treachery 

They had, however, been secretly thwarted in the whole affair by their 
colleague Harley, and a bed-chamber influence of which they were not aware. 
The duchess of Marlborough had a cousin who was married to a Mr. Hill, an 
eminent Turkey merchant, who became a bankrupt; his family in consequence 
fell into great poverty, and the duchess kindly provided for his children. 
She placed Abigail, one of the daughters, about the person of the queen as 
bed-chamber woman, reckoning, of course, that she would always adhere 
to the interests of her patroness. But Miss Hill soon found that she might 
aspire higher. The queen, weak and yielding as she was, gradually became 
weary of the domineering temper of the duchess, and she poured her com- 
plaints into the ear of her obsequious attendant, who, it was soon observed, 
'was fast rising in favour and influence. It happened that Miss Hill was 
related to Harley on the father’s, as to the duchess on the mother’s side; 
and, as her politics were tory, that wily statesman entered into a close alliance 
with her, and by her means influenced the queen. The duchess’ friends 
warned her in vain of the way in which her power was being undeimined. At 
length the private marriage of Miss Hill with Mr. Masham, an oflftcer in the royal 
houshold, celebrated in the presence of only the queen and Doctor Arbuthnot 
the court physician, opened her eyes. Godolphin about the same time obtained 
convincing proofs of Harley’s secret machinations. 

The policy of Marlborough and Godolphin in joining neither party had 
the usual fate; both were alienated from them. The ill success of the war 
in 1707 afforded topics of attack to the discontented. The two ministers ^w 
more strongly than ever the necessity of conciliating the whigs; and they 
received further proofs of Harley’s treachery. The whigs having given them 
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the strongest assurances of their support, they waited on the <jueen and told 
her that they could serve her no longer unless Harley r^ere dismissed. She 

remained firm. ^ . • • i 

On the next meeting of the cabmct-council the two ministers were absent. 

Harley was proceeding to business, when the duke of Somerset said ho did 
not see how they could deliberate without the general and treasurer. The 
looks of the others expressed their assent; Harley was ilis(!oncertcHl; the 
queen broke up the council in anger and alarm. The commons and the city 
gave signs of their discontent. Still the (pioen was unmoved; but ILuiey 
himself saw the difficulties of his situation, and resigned, St. John and tlie 
attorney-general, Sir Simon Harcourt, followed his example, and their places 
were given to Mr. Boyle, Mr. Robert Walpole, and Sir James Montague, 
brother of Lord Halifax. This last appointment was long resisted by the 
queen; and all the influence of Marlborough and Godolphin failed to procure 
a seat in the cabinet, though without office, for Somera. The i[ueen, in fact, 
disliked the whigs more than ever, and was still seiuetly actuated^ by Harley; 
and they showed themselves as factious as the tories had been; for, l)ent ou 
coming into office, they had resolved to annoy both the queen and Marl- 
borough by an attack on the admiralty, that is, on her husband and on his 
brother, Admiral Churchill, by whom the prince was guided. Marlborough 
had consented to give up his brother, whoa the opportune death of the 
prince (October 2Sth) removed all difficulties. Lord Ikimliroke was mn(k«i 
lord high-admiral, and was succeeded by Somers as president of the council; 
and Wharton became lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 


THE WHIG ministry; THE TRIAL OF BACITKVERELri (1710 A.l>.) 

Nothing, however, would content the whigs sliort of Uie possession of 
all offices of emolument and influence; and the (‘ondition of the gmieral and 
treasurer, between them and the <iueon, wius far from enviable. To add 
to their embarrassments, the desire of peace was becoming general The 
apparent willingness of Louis to concede weighed with many; the pressure of 
taxation with others; the want of French wines and other fqreigu luxuries 
rendered numbers pacific; and Marlborough was charged with desiring to 
prolong the war from selfish motives. '‘All the bottle-companions,” says 
Cunningham, “ many physicians, and great numliers of the lawyers and 
inferior clergy, and in fine the loose women too, were united together in the 
faction against the duke of Marlborough.” “ It was strange,” says he, “ to 
see how much the desire of French wine and the dearness of it alienated 
many men from his friendshm.” 

(Drford having replaced Pembroke at the admiralty, the ministry may 
be regarded as whig from the close of the year 1708, when a new parliament 
met, and Sir Richard Onslow, a whig, was chosen speaker, In its second 
session (1709) the violence of party zeal hurried it into a moasure which 
eventually overthrew the ministry. 

There was a clergyman, named Saohevercll, a preacher at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, a man of little talent and less learning, but of a rcHtless ancl 
ambitious temper. This man took on him to be a champion of high’cliurch 
doctrines; and, in a sermon preached before the lord-mayor and aldermen 
on the 5th of November, he asserted the monstrous doctrine of pasBiv(3 obedi- 
ence, in the most unqualified terms; attacked the dissenters and the tolera- 
tion; styled the moderate bishops “ perfidious prelates and false eons of ilie 
church” ; and called on the people to stand up in its defence. He also 
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assailed the administration, particularly Godolphin, 'whom he styled Vol- 
pone. This wretched farrago was published at the desire of the lord-mayor; 
the tories extolled it as almost inspired, and they circulated forty thousand 
copies of it. The ministers held several consultations. Somers and Marl- 
borough were, it is said by Coxe,^ for leaving the matter to the ordinary tri- 
bunals; but Godolphin, whose feelings were wounded, and the others resolved 
on an impeachment. Articles were therefore exhibited against Sacheverell, 
and the 27th of February, 1710, was the day fixed for the trial in Westmin- 
ster Hall. In the inter'vml the tories and the clergy in general made every 
effort to inflame the minds of the populace and excite their zeal for the 
church. 

The trial lasted for three weeks. The managers w^ere Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
General Stanhope, Walpole, King, and others. The Doctor, as he was 
called, was defended by Harcourt and Phipps, and assisted by doctors Atter- 
bur}’’, Smallridge, and Friend. He wms brought each day from the Temple, 
where he had been placed, to the hall in a coach, round which the people 
]iressed, eager to kiss his hand. The queen came daily to hear the trial; 
and the populace used to crowd round her sedan, crying, “God bless ;your 
majesty and the church; we hope your majesty is lor Doctor Sacheverell.” 

The managers had a delicate part to act; for, as Sacheverell had asserted 
that the Revolution was not a case of resistance (he did not impugn it), they 
had to show that it was, and thence to -assert the lawfulness of taking arms 
against the law, and that in the presence of the cjueen. They, however, did 
not shrink from their duty. Sacheverell’s counsel freely acknowledged the 
lawfulness of resistance, but they maintained that he was justified in his 
(ioc trine of non-resist*ance by the homilies and the wTitings of eminent Angli- 
can divines. Fie was voted guilty by a majority of sixty-nine to fifty-tw'o, 
of which last thirty-four signed a piotest. ^ He was sentenced to be sus- 
pended from preaching for three years, and his sermon to be publicly burnetl; 
and the Oxford decree of 1GS3 was condemned to share its fate. This gentle 
sentence was regarded by the tory party as a triumph, and such in fact it 
was. Bonfires and illuminations, in London and all over the kingdom, 
testified their joy; and addresses in favour of non-resistance poured in from 
all quarters. 


The Triumph of the Tories 

Harley and the favourite, now sure of the temper of the nation, resolved 
to hesitate no longer. They had already sought to mortify Alariborougli, 
by getting the queen, on the death of Lord Essex, to give his regiment to 
Major Hill, Mrs. Masham’s brother. Marlborough, highly indignant, insisted 
on the favourite being dismissed, or else he would resign; but the efforts of 
Godolphin and other friends accommodated the matter, and he was contented 
with the disposal of the regiment being left with him. To prove, as it were, 
the influence of the favourite, the queen soon after gave Hill a pension of 
€1,000 a year; and she made the duke consent to raise him to the rank of 
bri^^adier 

“it was Harley’s plan to overthrow the ministry by degrees. He began 
by causing the queen to take the office of lord-cliamberlain from the marquis 
of Kent, and confer it on the duke of Shrewsbury; for this amiable but 
versatile nobleman, who had returned from Italy, where he had resided ior 
some years, was now alienated in some degree from the wliigs on public and 
even on private grounds, as they did not, he thought, pay due attention to 
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his lady, an Italian countess who had been originally his mistress, and who 
now governed him. He was therefore easily gained over by Harley. The 
queen made the appointment (April 13th) while Godolphin was at New- 
market, and announced it to him by a dry letter. The treasurer acted with 
his usual indecision : the whigs fearing a dissolution suffered themselves to 
be cajoled by Shrewsbury; and Harley, now reckoning the victory sure, 
made his next attack on Sunderland, a man whose overbearing temper had 
raised him many enemies, and to whom the queen had a peculiar antipathy. 
The treasurer was as usual without spirit, his whig colleagues clung to tlieir 
places with the pertinacity distinctive of their party, and abandoned Sunder- 
land; and the queen had the gratification (June 14th) of dismissing him and 
giving the seals to Lord Dartmouth, a zealous high-church man. Jacobites 
and high tories now flocked to court and congratulated the queen on her 
emancipation, as they affected to regard it; the duke of Beaufort, for 
instance, said to her, “Your majesty is now q^ueen indeed.” 

The next stroke stunned the whigs. On the 7th of August, Godolphin, 
who saw that the queen was annoyed at some things he had said in council, 
had an audience of her. He concluded his discourse by asking, “ Is it the 
will of your majesty that I should go on? ” “ Yes,” said she, without hesi- 
tation. _ That very evening he received a letter from her, desiring him to 
break his white staff of office! The treasury was put into commission, Har- 
ley taking the chancellorship of the exchequer. 

The temper of the nation had now been ascertained in various ways, and 
rile prevalence of the high-church ^ and tory spirit was beyond (luestion. 
That wretched tool Sacheverell having been presented by a Mr. Lloyd with 
a living in North Wales, his party took advantage of his going to take pos- 
session of it to make a demonstration. His progress thither, as it was 
termed, resembled those of the monarchs in former times. The nobility 
entertained him sumptuously at their houses; the University of O.xford 
showed him equal honour; the magistrates of corporate towns met him \yith 
their insignia of office. The hedges were for miles decked with garlands and 
lined with spectators, streamers waved from the steeples of the churches, the 
air resounded with the cry of, “The church and Doctor Sacheverell!” At 
Bndgenorth, a Mr. Cresswell met him at the head of four thousand men on 
horseback, and as rnany on foot, wearing white knots. edged with gold and 
eaves of gilt laurel in their hats. It is a pity that so much really good and 
hon^t teeling should have been wasted on so unworthy an object. 

Emboldened by these signs of the popular sentiment, the cabal thought 
they m^ht now safely venture on a dissolution and a total change of min- 
istry. The queen therefore came to the council (September 21st), and ordered 
a proclamation to be issued for dissolving the parliament. The chancellor 
rose to speak, but she said she would admit of no debate, for that such was 
her pleasure. A general c^nge of administration immediately followed' 
Lord Somera, the duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Boyle resigned, and their 
places were taken by ]^rd Rochester, the duke of Buckingham, and Mr. St. 
John. Wharton ^d Orford having also resigned, the lieutenancy of Ire- 
land was given to the duke of 6nnonde, and the admiralty was put into .com- 
mission. All the efforts of Harley and the queen having failed to induce 
^rd towper to reto the great seal, it was put into commission, but was 

^ Harcourt. Of all the whigs, the dukes of Somerset 

and Jvewcastle alone remained in high offices. 

glorioiK, the most able, and we may add perhaps the 
most virtuous and patriotic admmistration that England had possessecl since 
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the days of Elizabeth. It fell by disunion in itself, by the imprudent impeach- 
ment of a contemptible divine, and by the intrigues of the bed-chamber, 
where a weak woman, whom the constitution had invested with power, was 
domineered over by one waiting-maid and wheedled and flattered by 
another. When the parliament met on the 25th of November, it proved 
almost entirely tory, and Bromley was chosen speaker with little or no 
opposition. 

Marlborough on his return was subjected to every kind of indignity. The 
queen herself desired him not to allow a vote of thanks to him to be moved 
in parliament, and he had the mortification to see the thanks of the houses 
bestowed on Peterborough for his Quixotic exploits in Spain. In spite of 
his most urgent solicitations, his duchess was deprived of her places at court, 
which were divided between the duchess of Somerset and Mrs. Masham, and 
an att'^mpt was even made to convict her of peculation. Swift and the 
other libellers in the service of the ministry poured out all their venom on 
him. “ He was ridiculed,” says Sinollet,<? “ in public libels, and reviled in 
private conversation. Instances were everywhere repeated of his fraud, 
avarice, and extortion; of his insolence, cruelty, ambition, and misconduct. 
Even his courage was called in question, and this consummate general was 
represented as the lowest of mankind.” .'kmong his other anno3^ances, lie 
had to listen to lectures on his military conduct from Harley and St. John. 
Yet he did not resign; for Godolphin and the whigs, the emperor, and all the 
allies implored him to retain the command of the army, as otherwise all their 
hopes would be gone. 

Harley, in the midst of his triumph, found that he was not to lie on a 
bed of roses. The more violent tories, headed by Rochester, regarding him 
and his friend as lukewarm, formed to control him a combination of not less 
than one hundred and thirty members of the house of commons, under the 
name of the October Club, and the whigs on their part had a powerful au.x- 
iliary in the duchess of Somerset, a lady of high character, and loved and 
respected by the queen. Harley and St. John immediately began to make 
overtures to the duke of Marlborough, and it is probable that they must have 
come to terms with the whigs, or have succumbed to the October Club, had 
not a fortunate event arisen to extricate them (1711). 

There was a French refugee, called the marquis Guiscard, who had had 
the command of a regiment, which being broken after the battle of Almanz.a, 
he obtained a pension of £500 a year. Harley reduced this pension to £400, 
and Guiscard in his rage proposed to the French cabinet to acquaint them 
with sundry secrets of state which he possessed. His letters were inter- 
cepted, and he was arrested on a charge of high treason. He w^as brought 
before the council at the Cockpit (March 8th), and an order was made to con- 
vey him to Newgate. He resisted the messenger, and rushing forward struck 
Harley in the bosom with a penknife which he had concealed; the blade broke 
against the bone; he struck again with the stump, but St. John and the others 
drawing their swords fell on and gave him several wounds. He was then 
taken to Newgate, w^here he died of the injuries which he had received. The 
general sympathy was thus awakened for Harley, and he was regarded as a 
victim to his zeal for the public service. The death of Lord Rochester (May 
2nd) was also of advantage to him, and he was forthwith (24th) raised to 
the peerage by the title of earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and (29th) made 
lord high- treasurer. The duke of Buckingham succeeded Rochester on the 
12th of June, and several other promotions took place in the course of 
the year. 
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THE FALL OF MARLBOUOUGH 

The military events of this year, the last of Marlborough’s glorious career 
of victory, were few; but no campaign better diKsplayod his coasuimnate 
military skill. Villars had drawn strongly fortified lines from Bouchain on 
the Schelt to Arras, and he proudly styled them Marlborough’s ne plut^ uliru. 
Yet the duke, by a skilful manceuvre, passed them without tlic loss of a 
single man, and then invested and took Bouchain (September 14th), though 
situated in a morass strongly fortified, and defended by a large garrison, with 
an army more numerous than that of the allies at hand to relieve it. 

But it was needless for Marlborough to gain victories and capture towns; 
the ministry were so bent on peace that they were actually in secret negO' 
tiation with the court of France. In the beginning of the year (January 11th) 
their agent Gaultier, a French priest, w’aited on the marriuis tie Torcy, the 
French secretary of state, and abruptly asked him if he wished for peace, 
which was, says Torcy, “ like asking a sick man whether he wlshiis to recover.” 
Louis however saw his advantage, and affected not to be in any great need 
of it; he endeavoured to draw the English cabinet into a separate negotia- 
tion. Matthew Prior, the poet, was sent secretly to Paris, and M. Mesnager 
to London, and preliminary articles were agreed on (October 8th), whk'h were 
then communicated to the Dutch and imperial ministers at the court of Lon- 
don, the latter of whom caused them to be inserted in the pap<'r called th(^ 
Postboy f and their appearance excited the indignation of all wlio had a feel- 
ing of national dignity and honour. 

The ministers of the allies made strong representations against the peace, 
and the whig party was now strengthened by the accession of L(U’d Notting- 
ham, who was offended with the ministers. The queen tried to no inirpose 
the effect of closeting on Marlborough, Somers, Gowper, and others: an 
amendment to the address, declaring that no peace could bo safe or honour- 
able if Spain and the West Indies were^to be allotted to any branch of the 
house of Bourbon, was proposed by Nottingham and carried against the 
ministry, who however had influence enough to have a similar clause rejected 
in the commons by a large majority. But the queen herself now gave symp- 
toms of wavering, and the timid and self-interested in both houses began to 
look about them. Oxford saw that he must act with decision or be lust. As 
he ascribed the power of the opposition chiefly to the influence of Marlbor- 
ough, he resolved to strike him down; charges of fraud and peculation were 
therefore made against him, and the queen, over whom the bed-chamber 
party had recovered their influence, wrote him a letter on New Year’s Day, 
1712, dismissing him from all his employments. To follow up their victory, 
the ministers had recourse the very next day to a most unconstitutional act 
of prerogative, by calling no less than twelve new peers to the upper house, 
among whom was the husband of the favourite. The queen then sent a 
message, desiring the house to adjourn to the 14;th: as this was an unusual 
measure, a debate arose, and the resolution was carried only by the votes of 
the new peers. ^ When the question was about to be put to them, Wharton, 
alluding to their number, asked one of them if they voted individually or by 
their foreman. 

Secure of majorities in both houses, the ministry proceeded in the charges 
against Marlborough. These were two: the one, the having received an 
a^ual sum from the contractor of bread for the army; the other, a deduc- 
tion of |>er cent, on the pay of the foreign auxiliaries; and the whole was 
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made to amount to the sum of £282,366. These charges had been made 
before the return of the duke, and he had sent home a refutation of them. 
With respect to the first, he said that it had been a perquisite of the gen- 
eral commanding-in-chief in the Low Countries even More the Revolution; 
and this was proved by Sir John Germain, who had been aide-de-camp to 
Prince Waldeck in 1689. The percentage, he said, was the voluntary gift 
of the allied princes, to be employed for secret service. It had been origi- 
nally granted for that purpose to King William by the members of the Grand 
Alliance, and had been continued to the duke, with the approbation of the 
queen, whose warrant, countersigned by Sir Charles Hedges, was produced. 
It amounted only to £30,000 a year; and the duke was always better served 
than King William had been, who spent £50,000 a year in this way. But 
it was useless to refute, the ministers were sure of their majority; and it was 
voted, by two hundred and seventy to one hundred and sixty-five, that the 
former was illegal, and that the latter was public money, and ought to be 
accounted for. An address was made to the queen, and she ordered the 
attorney-general to prosecutei the duke; but there the matter ended. The 
ministers did not dare to impeach him, or to reply to a vindication of him 
which was published, or to prosecute it as a libel. An attempt to fix on him 
the stigma of trafficking in commissions served only to show the malignity 
of his enemies. 

During these disgraceful proceedings Prince Eugene arrived in London 
(January 5th) with proposals from the emperor for carrying on the war with 
vigour. He was received, of course, with all due marks of attention, both 
public and private, and the queen presented him with a sword worth £4,500; 
but the ministers were too much bent on a dishonourable peace to attend to 
his proposals, and he quitted England in disgust (March 17th). Some of the 
ministers had even countenanced a profligate Jesuit named Plunket in his 
pretended discovery of a plot of Eugene, Marlborough, and the leading whigs 
to seize the queen, murder Oxford and his friends, and place th^ elector of 
Hanover on the throne. 

THE PEACE OP UTRECHT (1713 A.D.) 

The negotiations for peace were now going on at Utrecht, whither all the 
allies had sent ministers; but the courts of Paris and London were still treat- 
ing in secret. In the midst of the negotiations an event occurred which 
threatened to put an end to them. The dauphin had died in the preceding 
year, and death now swept away his son the duke of Burgundy, with his 
wife and their eldest son; and there only remained the youngest son, a sickly 
infant in the cradle, between Philip and the throne of France. As his reten- 
tion of the crown of Spain had been all along a condition of the peace, Louis 
offered that he should make a formal renunciation of his right to that of 
France; at the same time candidly owning that such an act would be, by 
the laws of France, utterly invalid. Yet even this feeble security contented 
the English cabinet, and they agreed to desert their allies if they refused to 
consent to it. 

The English troops in the Netherlands were now commanded by the duke 
of Ormonde; the whole confederate army of 122,000 men was directed by 
Prince Eugene. The French army under Villars amounted only to 100,000 
men, ill-equipped and dispirited. To force their camp, pour the allied troops 
over the plains of Picardy and Champagne, and dictate peace under the walls 
of Paris, were now not only possible but probable events. But no glory 
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awaited Ormonde. When the queen had informed parliament of the pre- 
liminaries having been a^eed on, orders were sent to him to cease from all 
operations, and march with his troops to Dunkirk, which Louis had engaged 
to give to the English. The foreign troops in British pay spurned the 
orders to separate from the confederates. ‘'The Hessians,” said their gal- 
lant prince, “ will gladly march, if it be to fight the French.” " We do not 
serve for pay, but for fame,” said another commander. A general hiss ran 
through the English camp when the cessation of arms was proclaimed; the 
soldiers tore their hair with rage, and reviled their general; the officers shut 
themselves up in their tents: tears flowed from their eyes when they thought 
of Marlborough and his glories. Ormonde’s troops were refused admittance 
into the fortified towns, and he had to seize Ghent and Bruges. Louis hesi- 
tated to give up Dunkirk till admonished of the danger of refusal. 

Eugene captured Quesnoy; but the desertion of England had struck a 
damp to the hearts of the allies; and Villars restored the ascendancy of F rance. 
The Peace of Utrecht was signed on the 14th of April, 1713, by all the powers 
except the emperor and the empire. By this peace Philip was to retain Spain 
and the Indies, giving the Netherlands and Italian dominions to the emperor, 
and Sicily to the duke of Savoy, The title of the queen of England and the 
Protestant succession were acknowledged;. Gibraltar and Minorca and some 
parts of America were ceded to England; and an amnio, or contract for 
supplying the Spanish colonies with negroes for thirty years, was granted to 
the English merchants. 

There can be no doubt that by this peace all the ends of the Grand 
Alliance were frustrated, and the splendid victories of Blenheim and Ramil- 
lies rendered useless; and had not heaven preserved the life of the puny heir 
in France, another general war must have ensued, or Philip have been tamely 
suffereil to unite the two crowns. On the other hand, it seemed manifestly 
unjust \p impose a sovereign on the Spanish nation; yet it was hardly less 
so to dismember the monarchy. But loss of honour was the great loss of 
England in this opprobrious treaty. She basely deserted and betrayed her 
allies; and the infamy would be indelible, were the fact not certain that it 
was the deed of an unprincipled minister, the secret foe of the Protestant 
succession, and supported by the jacobites and high tories, and not the act 
of the nation. 


THE DEATH OF GODOLPHIN (1713 A.D.) 

While the treaty which was to blight all the glorious promises of his 
administration was pending. Lord Godolphin died. This upright and dis- 
interested statesman, who had enjoyed so many opportunities of amassing 
wealth, left only £12,000 behind him. Yet the present ministry had made 
a base attempt to fix a charge of peculation on him also; they had, however, 
signally failed. 

The character of Lord Godolphin ranks high for probity and*idisinter- 
estedness. Burnet says that "he was the silentest ana modestest man who 
was perhaps ever bred in a court. His notions,” he adds, “were for the 
court, but his mcorrupt and sincere way of managing the concerns of the 
treasury created in all people a very high esteem for Mm. He had true prin- 
ciple of^ religion and virtue, and never heaped up wealth: So that all things 
b^ng laid togethery he was one of the worthiest and wisest men who were 
employed m that age,” The prelate elsewhere speaks of GodolpMn in simi- 
lar terms, and others express themselves to the same effect.^ 
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“The administration of Marlborough and Godolphin,” says Stanhope, 
“ shines forth with*peculiar lustre in our annals. No preceding one, perhaps, 
had ever comprised so many great men or achieved so many gi‘eat actions! 
Besides its two eminent chiefs, it could boast of the mOd yet lofty wisdom of 
Somers, the matured intellect of Halifax, and the rising abilities of Walpole. 
At another tinie, also, the most subtle statesman and the most accomplish eel 
speaker of their age, Harley and St. John, were numbered in its ranks. It 
had struck down the overgrown power of France. It had saved Germany, 
and conquered Flanders. ' But at length,’ says Bishop Fleetwood, with 
admirable eloquence, ‘God for our sins permitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and, by troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh 
that it had altogether spared the place sacked to his worship!) to spoil for 
a time this beautiful and pleasing prospect, md give us in its stead — I know 
not what. Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure.’ 

“To our enemies, indeed, I would willingly leave the task of recording the 
disgraceful transactions of that period. Let them relate the bed-chamber 
influence of Mrs. Masham with her sovereign, and the treacWous cabals of 
Harley against his colleagues — by what unworthy means the great adminis- 
tration of Godolphin was sapped and overthrown — how his successors sur- 
renderea the public interests to serve their own — how subserviency to France 
became our leading principle of policy — how the Dutch were forsaken and 
the Catalans betrayed — until at length this career of wickedness and weak- 
ness-received its consummation in the shameful Peace of Utrecht. It used 
to be observed, several centuries ago, tlmt as the English always had the 
better of the French in battles, so the French always had the better of the 
English in treaties. But here it was a sin against light; not the ignorance 
which is deluded, but the falsehood which deludes. We may, perhaps, admit 
that it might be expedient to depart from the strict letter of the Grand 
Alliance — to consent to some dismemberment of the Spanish monarc liy — 
to purcliase the resignation of Philip, or allow an equivalent for the elector 
of Bavaria by the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, or, perhaps, of Naples. So 
many hands had grasped at the royal mantle of Spam that it could scarcely 
be otherwise than rent in the struggle. But how can the friends of Boling- 
broke and Oxford possibly explain or excuse the fact that they offered far 
better terms at Utrecht in 1712, than the French had been willing to accept 
at Gertruydenberg in 1709? Or if tlie dismissal of the duke of Marlborough 
raised the spirits of England’s enemies and impaired the chances of the war, 
how is that dismissal itself to be defended ?” / 


WHIMSICAL AND JACOBITE TORIES 

An attempt to dissolve the union at this time offers a curious instance of 
the change of party tactics. It was moved in the house of lords by one of the 
Scottish peers, was supported by the whigs and opposed by the'tories, and 
lost by a majority only of four. 

Oxford and St. John (lately created Viscount Bolingbroke), though they 
had united to overthrow the Godolphin ministry, had never been cordial 
friends. The former had the superiority in principle and in knowledge of 
busine^; but he was procrastinating, disseinbliug, cautious, mysterious, and 
intriguing, and therefore unable to gain the confldence of any party. He 
was of that class of statesmen who deal in expedients, and are always 
manoeuvring; whose minds are too little to conceive anything grand and 
vast. The character of Bolingbroke was the very opposite; his tMents were 
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splendid, his eloquence commanding, his manners and person graceful and 
elegant; but he was dissolute and unprincipled — an English Alcibiades. 
While Oxford leaned to the whigs and favoured the Protestant succession^ 
Bolingbroke sought for support among the high tories, brought many of 
them into office, and formed a close alliance with the lady Masham. Devoid 

of religion, he affected to be a champion of the 
church; and, with a thorough contempt of the 
Stuarts and their maxims of government, he engaged 
in projects for their restoration. In these projects 
the dukes of Ormonde and Buckingham, the chancel- 
lor Harcourt, Sir William Wyndham, ana other mem- 
bers of the cabinet shared; but the duke of Shrews- 
bury, the lords Dartmouth, Trevor, and Paulet, and 
Robinson bishop of London were firm to the Pro- 
testaut succession. Lady Masham was a zealous ja- 
cobite. The queen hated the electoral family, and 
had no love for her brother, though she had some 
scruples about his right, which, however, were bal- 
anced by her attachment to the church. She veered 
about as the influence of Lady Somerset or Lady 
Masham prevailed. 

The parliament having been dissolved, a new 
one met (February 16th, 1714). Its composition 
was much the same as before; but the tory portion 
was less powerful, being divided into Hanoverian 
tories,^ nicknamed Whimsicals, and jacobite tories, 
i.e., friends of the electoral family, or of the preten- 
der. The^ danger was now in fact thought to be 
very imminent. The queen during the winter had 
a severe attack of gout, and it was manifest that 
she was fast drawing to her end; Oxford’s influence 
was on the decline; the adherents of the house of 
Stuart were, through the influence of Bolingbroke, 
A Beau or the Time of put into civil and military posts; and the jaeobites 
Queen Anne open demonstrations of their designs. It was 

the general opinion that whichever of the competi- 
tors had the start would get the crown; and Schutz, the Hanoverian 
envoy, therefore, by the Mvice of the whig leaders, demanded a writ of sum- 
mons for the electoral prince, as duke of Cambridge, with a view to his resi- 
dence in England. The writ could not be refused, but the queen was highly 
indignant: she forbade Schutz the court, and wrote in strong terms to the 
electoral family. The sudden death, by apoplexy, of the princess Sophia 
(June 7th) was by some ascribed to the effect on her of the queen’s letters.^ 

At any rate, she had been much affected by reading them, and on the 
^y after their receipt, the 28th of May, whilst walking in the gardens of 
Herren^usen, she fell dead into the arms of the electoral princess, afterwards 
Queen Caroline. ^ She was a woman of most amiable temper and no mean 
acquimments, being perfect mistress of the Dutch, German, English, French, 
and, Imlian lan^ages, and during her long life she had never belied the 
cr^^ter tmt becom^ an English and a royal birth. She used to say that 
1 j she could only live to have Here lies Sophia, queen 

of England, engraved upon her coffin; and it is remarkable within how very 
few weeks her wish would have been fulfilled. 
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The death of the princess enabled the elector, now become immediate heir 
to the English crown, to steer his course without disobligmg either the sov- 
ereign or his friends. After pausing for nearly three weeks, he answered ihe 
queen’s letter in most civil and submissive, but very vague, terms; and 
despatched orders to Baron Bothmar, his envoy at the Hague, to proceed to 
London, and to consult with the whig leaders, whether, after all the unavoid- 
able delay that had occurred, any idea of sending over the electoral prince 
had not better be postponed till next session. 

THE SCHISM ACT (1714 A.B.) 

Meanwhile the English ministers were not inactive. Oxford, who had 
constantly endeavoured to keep well with the court of Hanover — who per- 
haps really intended its interests — who had early in the year sent thither 
his cousin Mr. Harley with warm expressions of duty and attachment, saw, 
with despair, that the late events had confirmed the distrust and aversion in 
that quarter, whilst he had failed to push his negotiations with the other. 
His influence with the queen was also daily declining, or, rather, had already 
ceased. In spite of all his whispers and manoeuvres, Bolingbroke, in con- 
junction wfith Atterbury, perceiving how necessary it was to their ultimate 
designs still further to discourage, nay, even to crush the dissenters, drew 
up in council, and brought into parliament, as a government measure, the 
celebrated Schism Act. This act enjoins that no person in Great Britain shall 
keep any public or private school, or act as tutor, that has not first subscribed 
the declaration to conform to the Church of England and obtained a licence 
from the diocesan, and that upon failure of so doing the party may be com- 
mitted to prison without bail; and that no such licence shall be granted 
before the party produces a certificate of his having received the sacrament, 
according to the communion of the Church of England, within the last year, 
and also subscribed the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

This tyrannical act, introduced in the commons on the 12th of May by 
Sir William Wyndham, was of course vehemently opposed by the whigs. We 
know that Sir Peter King, Mr. Hampden, Sir Joseph Jekyll, and Robert 
Walpole spoke against it, although nothing beyond their names has been 
preserved on this occasion. But some observations of General Stanhope, 
which appear in the scanty reports of those debates, and which seem to have 
excited much attention, may perhaps be said, without undue praise, to be 
far in advance of the time at which they were delivered, and to show a large 
and enlightened toleration, which it was reserved for a much later generation 
to feel, acknowledge, and establish- We are told that he “ showed, in par- 
ticular, the ill consequences of this law, as it would of course occasion foreign 
education, which, on the one hand, would drain the kingdom of great sums 
of money, and, which was stiU worse, would fill the tender minds of young 
men with prejudices against their own country. He illustrated and strength- 
ened his argument by the example of the English popish ^minaries abroad, 
which, he said, were so pernicious to Great Britain,^ that, instead of making 
new laws to encourage foreign education, he could wish those already in force 
against papists were mitigated, and that they should be allowed a certain 
number of schools.^’ It is singular that some of the most plain and simple 
notions, such as that of religious toleration, should be the slowest and most 
difficult to be impressed upon the human mind. 

The Schism Act passed the commons by a majority of 237 against 12fi. 
In the lords, the second reading was moved by Bolmgbroke and ably opposed 
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by lords Cowper and 'V^Tiarton. '‘It is somewhat strange,” said the latter, 
” that they should call schism in England what is the estJiblished religion in 
Scotland; and therefore if the lords, who represent the nobility of that part 
of Great Britain, are for this bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us and 
consistent with themselves, they will move for the bringing in another bill 
to prevent the growth of schism in their own country.” Lord Halifax drew 
an animated contrast between the oppression now meditated on our own 
Protestant dissenters and the protection and encouragement of the reformed 
Walloons by Queen Elizabeth, and of the French Huguenots by William III, 
when both fled hither from domestic persecution. Lord Townshentl said that 
he had lived a long time in Holland, and had observed that the wealth and 
strength of that great and powerful commonwealth lay in the number of its 
inhabitants; and, at the same time, he was persuaded that, if the states should 
cause the schools of any one sect tolerated in the United Provinces to bo shut 
up, they would soon be as thin of people as Sweden or Spain. The earl of 
Nottingham concluded an eloquent speech on the same side with a bitter and 
impressive allusion to Swift, whose favour with the ministers was now firmly 
established and generally known. "My lords,” he said, " I have many chil- 
dren, and I know not whether God Almighty, will vouchsafe to let me live to 
give them the education I could wish they had. Therefore, my lords,. I own 
I tremble when I think that a certain divine, who is hardly suspected of being 
a Christian, is in a fair way of being a bishop, and may one day give licences 
to those who shall be entrusted with the education of youth! ” 

Ail parties looked with great interest to the conduct of the lord treasurer 
on this occasion. It was, as usual, in the highest degree irresolute and 
ambiguous. In the cabinet he proposed to soften the most rigorous clauses; 
in the house he declared that he " had not yet considered of it ” ; and having 
induced the opposition to allow the second reading to pass without dividing, 
took care to absent hiihself on the day when it finally came to the vote. Such 
vacillating weakness sealed his political ruin. 

THE DIVISION OF THE MINISTRY,* THE FALL OF OXFORD 

The passing of this bill appears to have flushed the Jacobites with the 
most eager hopes, insomuch as to draw them from their usual fenced and 
guarded caution in debate. One of them, Sir William Whitlocke, member 
for the University of Oxford, speaking in the house of commons of the 
elector, said: "If he comes to the crown, which I hope he never will-—” 
Here there was a loud cry and confusion, the wliigs all calling out that Sir 
William should be brought to the bar to answer for his words. But he, 
with great adroitness, eluded their attack, and repaired his own impru- 
dence. He said he would retract nothing; he only meant that, as the queen 
was younger than her heir presumptive, he hoped she would outlive him! 

Meanwhile, the division amongst the ministers and the murmurs of their 
partisans had been daily rising higher. Bolingbroke himself was loud in his 
complaints. ‘‘If my grooms ” he says, "did not live a happier life than I 
nave done this great while, I ain sure they would quit my service.” His 
breach with the lord treasurer, which had long been widening, was now open 
and avowed. _ Their coinmon friend, Swift, made indeed another effort for 
their reconciliation, and induced them to meet at Lady Masham‘s, when he 
preached union to them warmly, but in vain. Finding his remonstrances 
iraites, and unwilling to take part against either of his patrons, he declared 
that he would leave town, and cease his counsels. Bolingbroke whispered 
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him, “You are in the right,” whilst the lord treasurer said, as usual, “All 
will do well.” Swift adhered to his intention, and retired into Berkshire, 
and with him departed the last hopes of Oxford. 

Another former friend of the lord treasurer had become not less active in 
striving for his downfall than she had been in promoting his power. Lady 
Masham, still the ruling favourite of the queen, was now the close confederate 
of Bolingbroke and the jacobites. In July she was so far impelled by her 
resentment as to tell Oxford to his face, “You never did the queen any 
service, nor are you capable of doing her any”; and what is more surprising, 
Oxford bore this taunt with silence and submission, and made no reply, and 
went to sup with her at her house the same evening! Such meanness never 
yet averted a fall. 

What had Oxford to oppose to these bed-chamber intrigues ? Nothing. 
His own artifices had become too refined for success, and too frequent for 
concealment. His character was understood. His popularity was gone. His 
support, or, at least, connivance, of the Schism Act, had alienated his remain- 
ing friends amongst the Puritans. Nay, even the public favour and high 
expectations with which he entered office, had, from their reaction, turned 
against him. The multitude seldom fails to expert impossibilities from a 
favourite statesman; such, for instance, as that he should increase the rev- 
enue by repealing taxes; and, therefore, no test of popularity is half so severe 
as power. 

We also find it positively asserted by Marshal Berwick, in his Memoirs, 
that the court of St. Germain had intimated to the queen, through the 
channel of the duke of Ormonde and of Lady Masham, its wish to see the lord 
treasurer removed. It is the more likely that Ormonde was employed in this 
communication, since it appears that, in the preceding April, he had offered 
to receive a letter from the Pretender to the queen, and to put it into the 
hands of her majesty, j\^hich Oxford had always declined to do. Thus, then, 
all the pillars which had hitherto upheld his tottering authority were sapped 
and subverted, and on the 27th of July came the long-expected crisis of his' 
fall. Her majesty had that afternoon detailed to the other members of the 
coqncil some of the grounds of her displeasure with Oxford; and it is remark- 
able that even his confidant and creature Erasmus Lewis appears to admit 
their just foundation. After a personal altercation, carried on in the queen’s 
presence, and continued till two in the morning, Anne resumed the White 
Staff; and the whole power of the state with the choice of the new adminis- 
tration were left in the hands of Bolingbroke. 


bolingbroke; the reappearance of Marlborough 

The first step of the new prime minister was an attempt to cajole his 
political opponents. On the very day after Oxford’s dismissal, he enter- 
tained at dinner, at his house in Golden square, Stanhope, Walpole, Pulteney, 
Graggs, and the other most eminent whig members of the house of commons; 
but he altogether failed either to conciliate or delude thern.^ The wffiigs posi- 
tively required, as a security for the Protestant succession, that the pre- 
tender should be removed from Lorraine: whilst Bolingbroke confessed that 
such a banishment of her brother would never be sanctioned by the queen. 
It is difficult to conceive how Bolingbroke could, possibly have anticipated 
any other issue to these overtures than disappointment; ^ and they are the 
more surprising, since, on the same day, he had an interview with the chief 
agent of France and the Pretender, whom he assured of his undiminished 
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regard, and since he was, m fact, steadily proceeding to the formation of a 
ppely Jacobite administration. His projected arrangements were as follows: 
fee seds of secretary, and the sole management of foreign affairs were to 
remain with himself; whilst to prevent his being overshadowed by any new 
lord treasurer, that department was to be put into commission, with Sir 
William Wyndham at its head. The privy seal was to be transferred to 
Atterbury; Bromley was to continue the other secretary of state; and the 
earl of Mar, the third for Scotland; the duke of Ormonde, commander-in- 
chief; the duke of Buckingham, lord president; and Lord Harcourt, chan- 
cellor. To fill up the other inferior appointments was considered a matter of 
great difficulty, there being very few whom Bolingbroke thought sufficiently 
able to be useful, or sufficiently zealous to be trusted. But the cabinet he 
intended (for it was never nominated), consisting as it did of scarcely any but 
Jacobites, and comprising not a few who afterwards openly attached them- 
selves to the pretender, and were attainted of high treason, can lea\e no 
doubt as to his ultimate design, and must convince us that, had the queen 
lived only three months longer, English religion and liberties would have been 
exposed to most imminent peril. 

In the midst of his triumph, the new prime minister found his exultation 
dashed with/ alarms at the approaching reappearance of Mplbo rough on the 
political scene. That illustrious man had early in the spring determined to 
return to England so soon as the session should be closed, and was already 
at Ostend, awaiting a favourable wind. His motives for coming over at this 
period have been often canvassed, but never very clearly explained On the 
one hand, /we find, from the despatches of the Hanoverian agents, that his 
journey had not been undertaken in concert with them. On the other hand, 
the common rumour of his secret cabals and intended junction with Boling- 
broke is /utterly disproved by the evidence of Bolingbroke himself, who, in 
his most private correspondence, expresses his apprehensions at this journey, 
and hints that it proceeded from some intrigues of Lord Oxford. How far 
may we believe this latter suspicion to be truly founded ? It is certain that, 
at the cbse of 1713, Oxford had written to the duke in most flattering terras, 
and obtained a grant of £10,000 to carrv on the works at Blenheim. It is 
no le^ certain, however, that the confidential letters of the duchess, during 
June and July, 1714, speak of Oxford with undiminished aversion. On the 
whole, it seems probable that Marlborough had some private communication 
with the lord treasurer, but had not committed hiniself in even the slightest 
degree; that he returning to England to see and judge for himself of 
the prospect of affairs; and that_ he did not feel himself so far pledged to his 
former colleagues as to be entirely debarred from any new political con- 
nection. 


THE ILLJ7ESS AND DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE (1714 A.D.) 

But a mightier am that that of Marlborough was now stretched forth 
to arrest the evil designs of Bolingbroke. The days, nay, even the hours, of 
Queen Anne were numbered. Her Majesty’s spirits had been so much agi- 
tated by the altercation in her presence, on the night of the 27th, as greatly 
to affect her health; and she herself said to one of her physicians, with that 
instinct of approaching dissolution so often and so strangely found before 
any danger is apparent, that she should not outlive it. The imposthume 
in her leg being checked, her gouty humour flew to her brain; she was seized 
with an apoplectic fit early in the morning of Friday, the 30th, and imme- 
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diately sank into a state of stupefaction. It may easily be supposed wbat 
various emotions spcb an event at such a crisis would occasion; yet it is a 
very remarkable proof of the bad opinion commonly entertained of her 
majesty’s counsels, and of the revolutionary result anticipated from them, 
that the funds rose considerably on the first tidings of her danger, and fell 
again on a report of her recovery. 

Bolingbroke and the jacobites, stunned and bewildered by this sudden 
crisis, were unable to mature their plans so rapidly as it required. The 
whigs, on their part, were found much better prepared — having already, 
under the guidance of Stanhope, entered amongst themselves into an organ- 
ised association, collected areas and ammunition, and nominated officers. 
They had in readiness several thousand figures of a small fusee in brass, and 
some few in silver and gold, to be distributed amongst the most zealous fol- 
lowers and the most active chiefs, as signals in the expected day of trial. 
Stanhope was now taking every measure for acting with vigour, if necessary, 
on the demise of the queen — to sieze the Tower, to secure in it the persons 
of the leading jacobites, to obtain possession of the outports, and to proclaim 
the new king. Most anxious eyes were also cast upon the coasts of Dover, 
where the hero of the age and the idol of the army was daily expected from 
Ostend. 

Th& genius of the duke of Marlborough would no doubt have rendered 
any such struggle successful, but it was reserved for the duke of Shrewsbury 
to avert its necessity. That eminent man — the only individual who mainly 
assisted in both the great changes of dynasty of 1688 and 1714 — cast aside, 
at this crisis, his usual tergiversation and timidity, and evinced an honest 
zeal on behalf of “ the good old cause.” His means, it is true, were still 
strongly marked with his characteristic duplicity. Whilst Bolingbroke appears 
to have fully confided in this attachment, he secretly concerted measures 
with two of the great whig peers, the dukes of Argyll and Somerset. 

The result appeared on Friday the 30th. That morning the council met 
at Kensington, it being then, as now, composed only of such councillors as 
had received a special summons, and the high officers alone were present. 
The news of the queen’s desperate condition had just been received. The 
jacobites sat dispirited, but not hopeless, nor without resources. Suddenly 
the doors were thrown open, and Argyll and Somerset announced. They 
said that, understanding the danger of the queen, they had hastened, though 
not specially summoned, to offer their assistance. In the pause of surprise 
which ensued, Shrewsbury rose and thanked them for their offer. They, 
immediately taking their seats, proposed an examination of the physicians; 
and on their report suggested that the post of lord treasurer should be filled 
without delay, and that the duke of Shrewsbury should be recommended to 
her majesty. What a scene for a painter — Shrewsbury, with his usual lofty 
air and impenetrable smoothness; the courtly smile, under which the fiery 
soul of St. John sought to veil its anguish and its rage; the slow, indecisive 
look of Ormonde; and the haughty triumph of Argyll. 

The jacobite ministers, thus taken completely by surprise, did not venture 
to offer any opposition to the recommendation of Shrewsbury; and accord- 
ingly a deputation, comprising Shrewsbury himself, waited upon her majesty 
the same morning, to lay before her what seemed the unanimous opinion 
of the council. The queen, who by this time had been roused to some d^ree 
of consciousness, faintly acquiesced, delivered the treasurer’s staff to Shrews- 
bury and bade him use it for the good of her people. The duke would have 
returned his staff as chamberlain, but she desired him to keep them both; 
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and thus, by a remarkable, and I believe unparalleled, combination, he was 
invested for some days with three of the highest offices pf court and state, 
being at once lord treasurer, lord chamberlain, and lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
How strange to find all these dignities heaped upon a man who had so often 
professed his disinclination to public business— who had, during many years, 
harassed King William with applications to resign, and repeatedly entreated 
his friends to allow him to be ''an insignificant cipher, instead of a bad 
figure !” "Had I a son,” he said on one occasion, "I would sooner breed 
him a cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman than a statesman!” 

Another proposal of the dukes of Somerset and Argyll, which had passed 
at the morning meeting, was to send immediately a special summons to all 
privy councillors in or near London. Many of the whigs accordingly attended 
the same afternoon, and, amongst them, the illustrious Somers, who, in spite 
of his growing infirmities, would not be absent — for the first time in his life 
— from the post of duty. His great name was in itself a tower of strength 
to his party; and the council, with this new infusion of healthy blood in its 
veins, forthwith took vigorous measures to secure the legal order of succes- 
sion. Four regiments were ordered to London, seven battalions recalled 
from Ostend, an embargo was laid on all the ports, and directions sent that 
a fleet should put out to sea. 

The next day the queen had sunk back into a lethargy, and the physicians 
gave no hopes of her life. The council hereupon sent orders to the hcrakls- 
at-arms, and to a troop of the life-guards, to be in readiness to proclaim the 
successor. They sent express to Hanover Mr. Graggs, with a despatch to 
the elector, earnestly requesting him to hasten to Holland, where a British 
squadron should attend him, and be ready to bring him over, in case of the 
queen’s demise. They also wrote to the states of Holland, reminding them 
of their guarantee to the Protestant succession. They appointed Lord Berke- 
ley to command the fleet. They ordered a reinforcement to proceed to Ports- 
mouth, and an able general officer to Scotland — great importance being 
attached to the former, and much disaffection apprehended in the latter; 
and, in short, no precaution was neglected to ensure tranquillity, or to check 
disturbances in any quarter where they might arise. 

At seven the next morning, the 1st of ^August, the queen expired. She 
had not recovered sufficient consciousness either to take the sacrament or to 
sign her will. "The earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday — the queen 
died on Sunday! What a world is this,” says Bolingbroke,^7 "and how 
does fortune banter us.” 

The character of the queen [says Stanhope, having chiefly in mind the 
political influence of Anne], need not detain us long. She was a very weak 
woman, full of prejudices, fond of flattery, always governed blindly by some 
female favourite, and, as Swift bitterly observes, " had not a stock of amity 
to serve above one object at a time.” Can it be necessary to waste many wordfs 
upon the mind of a woman who could give as a reason — a lady’s reason! 
— for d^missing a cabinet minister that he had appeared before her in a 
tie-wig instead of a full-bottom ? Is it not evident that in such a case we 
must study the advisers and not the character of a sovereign — that we must 
look to the setting rather than to the stone ? / 

POLITICAL GROWTH IN REIGN OF ANNE 

With Anne ended the dynasty of the Stuarts. She was [says Keightley 
a woman of narrow intellect, but of good intentions; a model of conjugal 
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and maternal duty. The title of Good Queen Anne,” given to her, proves 
the public sense of •her virtues. She possessed, however, a portion of the 
obstinacy of her family, and had some of their notions of prerogative. In 
person the queen was comely, and her voice was so melodious that it acted 
like a charm on the auditors when she spoke from the throne.^ All through 
her reign she was highly and deservedly popular. 

During the reigns of William and Anne the constitution, as was to be 
expected, received many improvements. By the Bill of Bights and the Act 
of Settlement the limits of the prerogative were ascertained; the Toleration 
Act, imperfect as it was, put an end to the persecution of the nonconformists; 
the law of treason was improved and made certain; the liberty of the pre^ 
was completely established. The judges now for the first time became really 
independent, as they were to retain their places during good behaviour, and 
be removable only in case of the commission of some great offence or by 
an adaress of both houses of parliament. 

It was at this period that a national bank was first established in Eng- 
land, and paper-money, that most valuable aid to commerce, if judiciously 
managed, was introduced. The system of funding and the consequent for- 
mation of a national debt were now first brought into action by the inventive 
genius of Mr. Montague (Lord Halifax) when chancellor of the exchequer. 
It origin§.ted in the issue of exchequer-bills (some for as low a sum as £10 or 
£5) to the amount of £2,700,000 bearing interest and transferable. The 
advantage to government of this happy temerity, as it was termed, was 
speedily discerned, and the practice of mortgaging future revenue, which has 
since been carried to such an enormous extent, was soon commenced. 

To this period may also be referred the permanent establishment of a 
standing army in England. The efforts of the last two princes of the house 
of Stuart to obtain this implement of despotism, as they held it to be, had 
proved abortive; but the two ^eat wars which had succeeded the Bevolu- 
tion, and the close connection in which England was thereby engaged with 
the continental powers, had formed the army into a profession, and also made 
apparent that she must at all times have in readiness for domestic defence or 
external operation a force more efficient than trained bands, which in skill 
and discipline might be on a footing with those of the continental powers. 
Much jealousy was entertained for a long time at this new description of 
force, and it formed a fruitful subject of declamation for pretended patriots, 
though the annual mutiny bill, on which it depended for its existence, made 
it be completely under the control of parliament. It has ever since proved 
the most efficient instrument, not merely in protecting the country from for- 
eign enemies but in preserving internal tranquillity, and has never been 
employed in encroachments on the liberty of the subject. It is worthy of 
remark that from the very commencement commissions in the British army 
have been matters of purchase, and that at a very high rate. 

The despatches of foreign ambassadors, which furnish so many materials 
for the history of the houses of Tudor and Stuart, now become comparatively 
of little importance. Foreign envoys were no longer on the same footing of 
familiar intercourse with the British sovereigns or their ministers; and ss the 
struggles in parliament henceforth were more for place than for principles, 
they had less occasion to take any share in the parliamentary contests. They 
transacted their business with the secretaries of state, and the accounts of 

Of Anne in her later years, however, W. H. S. Aubrey ^ says *. “ She was a victim of 
gluttony and obesity. Her embonpoint was colossal. A popular sobriquet applied to her 
was Brandy Nan because of her potations.’*] 

H. vr. — VOL. XX.. 2k 
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events which they used to write to inform their courts of were now generally 
to be found in the columns of the newspapers which appeared daily. ^ 

LITEKARY AND SCIENTIFIC ADVANCEMENT 

It may finally be observed that this period and the early part of the suc- 
ceeding one were the golden age of literary men if not of literature in England 
Though the sovereigns themselves were indifferent to them, tlie ministers 
loved and encouraged literature and science. Thus Sir Isaac Newton was 
master of the mint, and John Locke a commissioner of trade; Matthew Prior 
an envoy at the court of France, and Joseph Addison, a secretary of state; 
not to mention Swift and others, who were proihotcul in their proh'ssions.t’ 
Foremost among this distinguished company was Sir Isaac Newton. Tliis pre- 
eminent light of the modern world in mathematical and astronomical science 
was born at Closterworth, in the county of Lincoln, on Christmas l)a^, 1042 
(old style). Even his boyhood was devoted to science, and hia sports W(‘rc 
scientific experiments; for his time was chiefly spent in constructing models 
of clocks, windmills, and other articles of nice and accurate cahuilation in 
mechanics, so that, while at school at Grantham^ his lodging-room was a 
workshop that resounded with continual hammering. Ho oven improved 
the kites of his school fellows by contriving their shape and proportions, 
and adjusting the string, upon mathematical principles. 

All this was accompanied with such superiority of intellectual power in 
other departments that when he pleased he could outstrip hLs companions at 
their daily tasks, and was soon at the head of the school. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho quickly arrested 
the attentiqn not only of his fellow students but of Dr. Isaac Barrow, by his 
rapid proficiency in the science of mathematics. ^ His regular study of Euclid, 
It has been said, was at first animated by a desire to explore the wonders of 
judicial astrology; but on having tested it by severe calculation, and dis- 
covered its emptiness, he threw both it and Euclid aside, and aclvanccd to 
higher pursuits. The first result of these studies was his New Method of Infinite 
Senes and Fluxions, which was published in Latin. In 1664, he turned his 
attention to the improvement of telescopes, and having procured a prism he 
detected, by careful observation, the fallacy of Descartes' doctrine of colours, 
upon which he published hia New Theory of Light and Colours. The plague 
havmg broke out at Cambridge in 1665, Newton retired to his own lioiise in 
the country, where he prosecuted his studies in solitude; and while thus occu- 
pied, his great theory of gravitation [which found ultimate expression in his 
Pnncima] first suggested itself to his mind. Thus, the foundation of all his 
stu^ndous discoveries was laid when he was only twenty-four years of age. 

ur -u f ^ Is^c Newton after this period, and the works which he 

puDlisnea ulustratn-e of his discoveries in the laws of nature and the science 
ot astronomy, would of themselves require a lengthened chapter; it is enough 
to state that, being revolutions they met with their full share of envy and 
opposition. But they established themselves at last as immutable, inex- 
pugimble truths, and the reflective world, upon which they dawno(l like a 
sunshine, was lost in delight and wonder. ^^Does Mr. Newton eat, or drink, 
or sleep like other men? exclaimed the marquis de THospital, himself a V(jry 
en^ent mathematician: I represent him to myself as a great celestial 

from matter." The amiable and accomplished 

delight in the philosoplier's 
society, declared herseu happy in Havmg come into the world at a time which 
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put it into her power to converse with him. Honours, both literary and politi- 
cal, were conferred upon Newton; he was appointed professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge, sent to parliament as one' of its representatives, made warden 
of the mint, and invested with knighthood; But these distinctions which he 
did not need, and which are now seldom remembered, were themselves 
honoured by his accepting them. His life, wtdch was extended to his eighty- 
fifth year, was employed in the same philosophical researches, until its termi- 
nation on March 20th, 1727, when he died, leaving behind him a renown which 
can only perish with that universe of whose laws of action he was the inspired 
expounder. His amiable moral qualities, and his devotedness to revealed 
religion, that were in contrast with the selfish a^d irreligious spirit of the age, 
are too universally known to require description. 

A fit contemporary for Sir Isaac Newton was John Locke, one of the 
greatest philosophers and most powerful writers which England, rich in such 
minds, has produced. He was born at Wrington, Somersetshire, on the 29th 
of August, 1632. He was educated first at Westminster School, and after- 
wards at Christ Church College, Oxford, where, having thoroughly studied 
the philosophy of the schools which still predominated at the university, and 
acquired all the benefit which its training was fitted to impart, he attained the 
higher knowledge of perceiving its inefficiency as a guide to truth, and the 
necessity of better lights than the peripatetics. This perception was peatly 
aided by his study of the writings of Descartes; and thus both Locke and 
Newton, though in different ways, owed much to the influence of that bold 
and original thinker. 

In consequence of a feeble constitution, Locke combined the study of 
medicine with that of ethics and metaphysics; but though he never took the 
degree of doctor, or practised the healing art professionally, h^ knowledge 
of it was so respectable that he was generally addressed by the title of doctor 
of medicine. After the Restoration he had tempting offers to become a 
diplomatist; but he preferred the study of philosophy to political honours, 
although he became the friend and counsellor of the earl of Shaftesbury. 
After a life chiefly spent in study, Locke, in 1675, repaired to the south of 
France for the benefit of his health; and his journal of a four years’ resi- 
dence there shows how closely he watched and how sagaciously he inve^i- 
gated the great events that passed before his notice. His connection with 
Shaftesbury involved him in the earl’s disgrace; and when the latter was 
obliged to retire to Holland, Locke followed at the close of 1683, and remained 
in that country until the Revolution, when he returned home in the same 
fleet that conveyed the princess Mary to England. But during the interval 
his exile had not been immolested; for through a groundless charge of treason 
preferred against him in his absence, he was formally ejected from his student’s 
place in Christ Church College; and in consequence of the Monmouth insur- 
rection, in which he was causelessly suspected to have had a share, an appli- 
cation was made by the English envoy to the Dutch government, to have 
Locke sent home a- prisoner. On the settlement of William and Mary, Locke 
had high offers to go abroad in a public capacity, but contented himself with 
the office of commissioner of appeals, which brought him a small revenue of 
£200 per annum. 

Matters of greater importance, indeed, and more congenial to Ins character 
tVinn embassies and state negotiations, were at present absorbing his atten- 
tion: for in the following year (1690) he completed and published his rmowned 
masterpiece, the Essay on Human Understanding, a work which he had begun 
to plan so early as 1670. Its appearance was startling: it was a revolution 
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in the intellectual world for which naen were not prepared, much as they had 
been lately accustomed to changes; and the schoolmen, eipecially, were little 
inclined to unread their learning, abandon their old authorities, and adopt 
rules of thought and reasoning more accordant with every-day language and 
commonplace reality. In this recusancy the University of Oxford went so 
far that at a meeting of the heads of the institution it was agreed, that each 
should prevent Locke’s book from being read by the students of his college. 
But in spite of this and similar opposition, the principles of the essay forced 
their way with the resistlessness of truth, and the work was recognised as 
“one of the noblest, most useful, and most original books the world ever 
saw.” It is not too much, indeed, to say* that it constituted a new era in 
the history of human thought, from the importance of its innovations, and 
the influence they have more or less exercised upon all the succeeding systems 
of philosophy. But much though the world has been indebted to Loclje as a 
philosopher, it scarcely owes him less as a political writer; and his productions 
on toleration, on civil government, on money and the raising of its value, on 
education, etc., were as bold and original, and as pemuasive as his Essay on 
Human Understanding. ' These, with nis religious works in defence and illus- 
tration of the doctrines of Christianity, though so numerous as to fill ten octavo 
volumes, have been frequently republished, not only in portions, but collec- 
tively. Having thus, during a sicldy but extended life, done so much for intel- 
lectual renown, and won the love of all who knew him by his uprightness, meek- ’ 
ness, and Christian charity, the close of his life, in 1704, was in consistency with 
its whole tenor, being spent in the study of the Bible, and a calm, hopeful 
preparation for eternity. To a young gentleman’s inquiry as to the shortest 
and surest way to attain a true knowledge of the Christian religion, Locke’s 
memorable answer was, “Let him study the Holy Scripture, especially the 
New Testament; it has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for its matter.” Till his last hour its perusal 
was his chief occupation; and when the dimness of approaching death was 
gathering upon his eyesight, its consolatory pages were read to him by hie 
own desire, until the moment of his departure had arrived. 

Such were Newton and Locke, the ornaments of the age, who di video 
between them the empire of human thought, and who taught the world not 
only by their wisdom, but by their example and high moral worth. It was such 
men whom the age especially needed to give philosophy its right direction, 
and inquiring spirits their beat example. The change, indeed, for the present 
was imperceptible, and years were to elapse before it could be realized. But 
its ceming was as certain as that of the buried harvest, and the present 
generation is living in its abundance. 


ABCHITECTURE 

In turning our attention to the progress of literature, science, and the 
fine arts, as manifested in the productions of that period, the department of 
architecture also solicits our notice. This at once is evident from the fact 
that the metropolis of the empire, which in a few days was swept away, was 
replaced by another, richer, statelier, and larger, than the fonner, and that 
so great a work was accomplished in a very few years. No other nation 
could have achiped such a stupendous feat; and London restored was a 
triumph of English wealth, resources, and enterprise, that gave full promise 
of the ascendency which the country was aften^ards to attain. On this occa- 
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sion, too, it may emphatically 1^ said that the emergency called forth, the man, 
so that when, a new metropolis worthy of the national grandeur was to be 
created, a great architect was at hand to direct the undertaking. The vast, 
varied and creative mind of Sir Christopher Wren, extending over a long iife^ 
sufficed not only to commence but complete the work, so that upon the gates 
of the capital itself, as well as upon his tomb in St. Paul’s, the motto might 
have been engraved: Si monumentum gu(BriSj circumspice. 

This great architect, who at the commencement of his career seems to have 
been ignorant of his proper vocation, as well as the great work which he was 
destined to accomplish, was originally a student at Oxford, where mathematics 
and astronomy occupied his chief attention; and such was his proficiency in 
these sciences that at the early age of eighteen he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of those illustrious philosophers who afterwards, in 1660, consti- 
tuted the Royal Society. England, however, was to be sufficiently enriched 
by her Newton; and therefore Wren, after obtaining a high reputation in 
the mathematical and astronomical sciences, turned his attention to their 
practical application by the study of architecture, so that, in 1661, he was 
appointed coadjutor to Sir John Denham, the poet, who, on the death of 
Inigo Jones, had been raised by royal favour to the post of surveyor- 
generah 

Of course, the duties of such a partnership would fall upon Sir Christopher, 
and one of the first was to survey and plan the restoration of St. Paul s 
cathedral, now gradually falling into ruin. Sir Christopher soon found that 
such a restoration would at best be but a patchwork; and while the question 
was pending whether the building should be repaired or wholly rebuilt, the great 
conflagration stepped in to decide the controversy. Both capital and cathe- 
dral were now a heap of rubbish, and all must be made anew. It would be 
unfair to ask how much the exultation of Wren at being thus emancipated 
from the tinkering-up of an old worn-out city may have qualified his regret 
at the demolition and sympathy for the sufferers; it is enough to Imow that 
he set to work to repair the evH, and soon created a better London than the 
former. Never upon any one architect, perhaps, had such a task been 
devolved since the days of the building upon Shinar. As the legislature 
had now a full opportunity for passing such enactments as might secure com- 
fortable healthy houses and commodious streets, it was decreed that in future 
all buildings in London should be of brick or stone; that party walls, of suffi- 
cient strength and thickness, should separate one house from another; and 
that rain-water pipes should be substituted for the spouts that had been wont 
to pour their torrents from the house-tops upon the heads of those who walked 
below; while builders were exhorted to devise improvements for their struct- 
ures by making mouldings, and projections of rubbed brick. 

In the meantime, Wren liad suiweyed the ruins, and presented his plan for 
laying out the new town. Need it be added that this plan, though grand, 
regular, and comprehensive, was crossed, altered, and curtailed, through the 
caprice, the jealousy, or poverty of those at whose expense it was to be realised, 
and who therefore claimed a principal voice in its details? Still, much was 
accomplished, although it fell far short of the original. Such was also the 
fate of St. Paul’s, the crowning work and masterpiece of the great architect, 
the plan of which the duke of York altered to suit the popish ^rmonial, when 
Romanism should be restored in Britaini although Wren with tears remon- 
strated against the interference. Such, too, in a still greater degree was the 
fate of the London monument, the original plan of which, as presented by Sir 
Christopher, was highly graceful and appropriate; but which had the fate to 
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faE into the of the cmc authorities for realisation. Let us forget, if 
we can, what they made of it. 

London’s column, pointing to tho skies. 

Like a tall bully Ufts tbc bead and nes. 


The amenities of modern society have 

£iiid the tflill bully/ ^ &s if be listd just GSC3/p6d the inllictiOD. ot tlic pump, 

stands shivering and crestfallen m a corner. -inm.ior vood fortune to 

Besides St Paul s, which Sur Christopher had the singular good lortuiie. to 

complete as well as plan, he superintended the erection of fifty-onc cliurchos 

^London which stUl constitute the chief architectural ornamente of the now 

ereatlv changed and improved metropolis. To these might be added public 

buildino-s both in London and elsewhere, of which a mere list would exceed our 

limits. ° After having done so much for his country, and raised tho chai^ctcr 

of its architecture to so high an eminence, his fate was that wliich usually 

awaits the greatest of benefactors; society united to pcrsoci^ that excellence 

which it could not equal, and return injuries for those benchts which it coidd 

not renav Deprived of his office of surveyor-general, which he had licM for 

fortv-nine years, he calmly exclaimed, “Num: me jube{ jorlmia exMilitivs 

vhilosophare” : and retired to the country at the ago of_eighty-six, where he 

sDGnt the rGmaining five ycSits of his life iu contcmplflitioi’i iwocl rcacling, and 

chiefly in the study of the Holy Scriptures. There, also, ho closed his career; 

'' cheerful in solitude,” says his son, and as well pleased to die in the shade as 

m the light.” His final resting-place, as well as fittest monument, was the 

vault of St. Paul's, in which his remains were deposited. 


JOHN DEYDKN 

The greatest poet of the age next to Milton, and the most infliKuitial in 
forming the spirit and developing the maturity of English literature, was John 
Dryden, the Chaucer of the seventeenth century. He was born at Ah I winkle, 
Northamptonshire, in 1632, and educated first at Westminster S(ihc)ol under 
the celebrated Dr. Busby, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge^. His 
first poetical attempt, which he gave to the world in 1649, was an elegy on 
the death of Lord Hastings, a young nobleman of high character and promise: 
but a subject so well fitted to call forth affectionate enthusiasm at least, if not 
poetical inspiration, from a young poet of seventeen, was such a tissiK^ of cold 
conceits and overstrained artificial figureSj as to give no promise whaisocv(‘r 
of the excellence he was afterwards to attain. Tho younglord had died of th(' 
small-pox, and Dryden, directing^his admiration to the pustules, converts ilunu 
into ornaments on the soil of Venus — into jewels — into rosebuds — and 
finally into pimples, each having a tear in it to bewail the pain it was occa- 
sioning! This was enough; and he remained in silence for nine yc«irs af tea- 
wards — not idly, however, as was manifested not only by his general scholar- 
ship, but the superior taste of his next production, in which he had tho reso- 
lution to abandon his models of Donne and Cowley, and become a genuine’ 
follower of nature. This poem, entitled ^‘Heroic Stanzas on the Death oj 
Oliver Cromwell” was a proper theme for Dryden, who had been educated 
among Puritans, and patronised at the court of the Protector. With the 
Restoration, however, he was ready with a palinode under the title of *‘Asirna 
Redvx” welcoming the return of Charles II, and predicting from the event a 
millennium of political happiness ; and in 1666 appeared his Annus Mirahilis/ ’ 
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the subjects of which were the Dutch War and the fire of London. It was only 
noWj indeed, that his^mind broke forth in full vigour after so thorough a matur- 
ing, and established him in the highest rank of poetry. Long before this, how- 
ever, his republican and Puritan sympathies had expired; the new king and 
court were more to his taste; and as his small patrimonial estate yielded only 
about £60 a year, wdiile his wants equalled a tenfold amount, his chief depend- 
ence was royal favour, which he was ready to purchase at any price. And 
seldom, indeed, has such an amount of genius b^n so mercilessly exacted, or 
so poorly repaid. It was Samson in the prison-house grinding for his daily 
subsistence. 

During a literary life^ continued to such a period, and urged to such con- 
stant exertion by the claims of necessity, the productions of Dryden were both 
numerous and diversified. Besides many smaller poems, which of themselves 
would fill several volumes, he wrote eight of considerable length, of which The 
Hind and the Panther, and Absalom and Achitophel, are the most distinguished. 
As a dramatic writer he wrote twenty-eight plays. Besides a poetical version 
of Vergil, he gave translations from Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius. He also wrote adaptations, under the name of Fables, 
from Chaucer and Boccacio, which, though produced in his old age, constitute 
the most popular and pleasing of his writings. Indeed, it is perceptible 
throughout the course of his writings, that although his mind was slow in 
'maturing, it continued in active operation to the close, and that, too, with 
growing improvement, so that his latest productions were also his best.^ 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The manners of the English gentry, in this age, were, in a great measure, 
purely national; and, except at court, had received from foreign nations 
neither polish nor corruption. To travel had not yet grown to be a very 
common practice. It was not yet thought that a visit to more genial climes 
or more lovely landscapes was the best preparation for afterward living 
happily and contented in one’s own. In fact, according to the old English 
maxima no one could go abroad without special permission from the sover- 
eign. Thus, in the reign of Elizabeth, Sir William Evers was severely pun- 
ished because he had presumed to make a private journey to Scotland. ^ In the 
first part of the eighteenth century, the same authority seems to stiU have 
existed, at least with respect to the great nobility. The duke of Shrewsbury, 
for example, could not go abroad, in 1700, until he had obtained leave from 
King William. Thus, also, the duke of Marlborough’s application for a pass- 
port, in 1712, was opposed by several members of the cabinet. The fees for 
a passport at the foreign office amounted to upwards of £6, a sum far from 
inconsiderable in those days, and serving as a check upon the lower class of 
travellers. To travel with passports from the foreign ministers resident m 

England is a later innovation. * , - 

Thus amongst the gentry and middle classes of Queen s time the 
Frcncli language was much undervalued, and seldom studied. At court, 
liowever, the case was very different; and, though few could speak French 
very accurately, it is remarkable how much the style of m^y emment men at 
Jiis period, in their private correspondence, teems with gallicisms. The letters 
of Marlborough, especially, appear written by a Frenc^n. Thm for ex- 
ample, he uses the word '' opiniatrety ” for obstinacy, and to defend msteaci 

of to forbid. 

At the Peace of Utrecht the population of England was not much 
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fivp millions It may be doubted whether that oi Scotland exceeded one 
tye muiioM. iu J j certain, however, that the rural mhab- 

ESnd ^ outnumbered those in the towns; but the 

since increased in a much greater proportion, more especially m 
SaSfturing districts, the two classes have come nearly to an equality; 
fchTnrS his involved within.it the germ of o her changes 

Th^ national debt, at the accession of Anne, had 0,000, 

with al hlterest of £1,300,000. In 1714, it had grown to £52,000,000, with an 
of £3 300 000 By the accounts presented to parliament m that year, 
t alneared that the expense of the late war during twelve years amounted to 
nearlv £69 000,000, making a yearly average of above five millions and a half. 

Tlie debts, ’during this period, seem to have been T‘ lTO- 

terms Lord-Treasurer Godolphin observes, in one. of his letters, in 1706 . 
“Xugb the land and trade both of England aiid Holland have o^ssive 
burdllf upon them, yet the credit continues good, both witli us and with them ; 
«S w^can either of us. borrow money at four or five per cent.; whereas, the 
teL of ’France are so much more f 

Ss thty send it il specil’^ U 1709, the supplies voted fceeded seven 
millions a sum that was unparalleled, and seemed enormous. In fact, though 

these sums at present may appear light in our eyes, !rf^debt* 

nf Anne with the utmost astonishment and horror. ^ 1 ifty milhons oi debt, 
Indik millions of taxes!” exclaimed Swift: "the high allies have been the 
ruin of us!” Bolingbroke points out, with dismay, that the public revenue, 
in neat money, amounted, at the Revolution, to no more than two millions 
lnnu"and’the public’debts, that of the bankers 
than £300,000. Speaking of a later period, and of a debt of thirliy imlhona, 
he calls it ^*a sum that will appear incredible to future generatiouH, and ih so 
abiost to the present!’’ How much juster and.morc correct on this point 
were the views of Secretary’’ Stanhope. In the minutes of a conference winch 
he held in 1716, with Abb^ Dubois, the following remark is recorded of him: 
'‘However large our national debt may be thought, it will xmdoubtedly 
increase much more, and believe me it will not hereafter cause greater difhculty 
“ g^ernment,' or uneasiness to the people, than it doc^ at present." 

But; though we might astonish our great-grandfathers at the higl\amount 
of our public income, t?iey may astonish us at the high^ amount of their pulihc 
salaries. The service of the country was then a service of vast emolument. 
In the first place, the holder of almost every great office was entitled to plate; 
secondly, the rate of salaries, even when nominally no larger than at present, 
was in fact, two or three times more considerable from the miicnnediato 
depreciation of money. But even nominally, many offices were then of 
higher value, and when two or more were conferred upon the same person he, 
coWary to the present practice received the profits of all. As the most re- 
markable instance of this fact, 1 may mention the duke and duchesfl of Marl- 
borough. Exclusive of Blenheim, of parliamentary grants, of gifts, of mar- 
riage portions from the queen to their daughters, it appears that the hxed 
yearly income of the duke, at the height of his^ 

£54,825, and the duchess had, in offices and pensions, an additional sum ot 
£9,500 — a sum infinitely greater than could now bo awarded to the highest 

favour of the most eminent achievements. , , , . , i x -i 

There can be no doubt that the former scale was unduly high: but it may 
be questioned whether we are not at present running into another as dangerous 
extreme; whether by diminishing so much the emoluments of public service 
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we are not deterring men with genius, but without fortune, from entering the 
career of politics, and forcing them rather to betake themselves to some 
lucrative profession; whether the greatest abilities may not thereby be 
diverted from the public service; whether we are not tending to the principle 
that no man, without a large private property, is fit to be a minister of state ; 
whether we may not, therefore, subject ourselves to the worst of all aristoc- 
racies, an aristocracy of money; whether we may not practically lose one of 
the proudest boasts of the British constitution under which great talent, 
however penniless, or lowborn, not only may raise but frequently has raised 
itself above the loftiest of our Montagus or Howards. 

In Queen Armens time the diplomatic salaries were regulated according to 
a scale established in 1669. Ambassadors-ordinary in France, Spain, and the 
emperor’s court had £100 a day, and £1,500 for equipage; in Portugal, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and the other courts, £10 a day and £1,000 for equipage. 
Ambassadors-extraordinary had everyw.here the same allowances as the 
ambassadors-ordinary, and differed only in the equipage money, which was to 
be determined by the sovereign according to the occasion. Considering the 
difference in the value of money, such posts also were undoubtedly more lucra- 
tive and advantageous than at present. But, on the other hand, these sala- 
ries — and sometimes even those of the civil government at home — were very 
irregularly paid, and often in arrear. " I neither have received nor expect to 
receive,” says Bolingbroke,? in one of his letters, “anything on account of the 
journey which I took last year by her majesty’s order (into France); and as 
to my regular appointments, I do assure your lordship I have heard nothing 
of them these two years.” 

Ministerial or parliamentary corruption — at least so far as foreign powers 
were concerned — did not in this generation, as in the last, sully the annals of 
England. Thus, for example, shamefully as the English interests were 
betrayed at the Peace of Utrecht by the English ministers, there Is yet no 
reason whatever to suspect that they, like the patriots of Charles IPs reign, 
had received presents or “gratifications” from Louis XTV. Should we 
ascribe this change to the difference of the periods or of the perso^r Was 
the era of the Peace of Utrecht really preferable to that of 1679, haded by 
Blackstone as the zenith of British constitutional excellence? Or were Boling- 
broke and Oxford more honest statesmen than Littleton and Algernon Sidney? / 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE I 

[1714-1727 A.D,] 

The era of the Georges may be compared to the ora of the An- 
tonines at Rome. It -was a period combining happiness and glory — 
a period of kind rulers and a prosperous people. While improve- 
ment was advancing at home with gigantic strides —while groat wars 
were waged abroad — the domestic repose and enjoyment of the na- 
tion were scarcely ever for a moment broken through. The current 
was strong and rapid, but the surface remained smooth and unruiHod, 

Lives were seldom lost, either by popular breaches of the law or by 
its rigorous execution. The population augmented fast, but wealth 
augmented faster still ; comforts became m(jro largely diffused, and 
knowledge more generally cultivated. Unlike the era of the An- 
tonines, this prosperity did not depend upon the character of a single 
man. Its foundations were laid on ancient and free institutions,, 
which, good from the first, were still gradually improving, and which 
alone, amongst all others since the origin of civil society, had com- 
pletely solved the great problem, how to combine the groatcBt security 
to property with the greatest freedom of action.” — 

The Regency Bill, passed in 1705, had provided for the government on 
the demise of Anne, and the seven great officers of state, together with eighteen 
peers, named in an instrument signed by the elector of Hanover, took upon 
themselves the temporary administration. Of the eighteen peers named by 
George, the greater number were determined whigs; and Arsyle, Cowper, 
Halifax, Townshend, and Devonshire were among them. Marlborougli was 
not named, nor was his son-in-law, Sunderland: this was not extraordinary, 
but it excites some surprise to see the illustrious Somers excluded also. The 
great general, on landing at Dover, received an enthusiastic welcome, and his 
entry into London was like a triumph. Two hundred gentlemen on horse- 
back met him on the road, and the procession was joined by a long train of 
horses and carriages, Marlborough went straight to the house of lords and 
took the oaths to King George; but then, mortified at his exclusion from the- 
regency, he retired into the country. The lords-justices appointed Joseph 
Addison to be their secretary, and ordered that all despatches addressed t(^ 
Bolingbroke should be delivered to Addison. In the Scottish capital King 
George was proclaimed without opposition; but for some days there prevailed 
great doubt and anxiety as to Ireland: and the lords of the regency, or lords- 
justices, thought at one moment of despatching thither General Stanhope as 
commander-in-chief, and Marlborough’s son-in-law, Sunderland, as lord- 
lieutenant, without losing time in waiting for the king’s instructions; but 
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they soon received intelligence that all was quiet, and that lung George had 
been peaceably prcjclaimed at Dublin by the lords-justices of Ireland, the 
archbishop of Armagh, and Sir Constantine Phipps, whose toryism had 
formerly been suspected to be of the jacobite bias. 

Not a moment was lost by the whigs in England in putting forth claims to 
the honours and emoluments of office, and in scheming what should be the 
new cabinet. The bishopric of Ely, and every good thing that happened to 
be vacant in the church, was asked for, and every place at court, such as the 
captaincy of the band of gentlemen pensioners, the groomship of the bed- 
chamber, etc., was grasped at by several competitors. Baron Bothmar w'as 
made the medium of these applications to Hanover. 

But we may turn from these pettinesses, which were the inevitable conse- 
quences of a demise and a new succession, to matters of greater weight, in 
which .the interests of three nations w’ere concerned, and in which they "were 
but too often sacrificed to private ambition and the interests of w-orthless 
individuals. According to a very important provision in the act of regency, 
the houses of parliament met on the day of the queen’s death, though it was 
a Sunday, and all such members as were in or near town hastened to their 
seats. The torics attempted to procure an adjournment till the following 
Wednesday; but Sir P.ichard Onslow represented that the state of the nation 
was too critical to allow of delay; and the houses met again on Monda}", 
Three days were spent in administering and taking oaths to the new' sov- 
ereign. In the same breath, and with the same drop of ink, they expressed 
their deep grief at the death of their late sovereign lady Queen Anne, of 
blessed memory, and their lively pleasure at the accession of lung George, 
whose right to the crown was so undoubted, and whose virtues were so princely. 


THE KING, THE PRETENDER, AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

All those who washed well to the Protestant succession were impatient for 
the arrival of the new king, wiiose delay on the Continent excited universal 
surprise. Other princes had showm the extreme of eagerness for a far less 
glittering prize; but the phlegmatic George I seemed to look almost with 
iiulifference to the crown of three great and rising kingdoms; and it was not 
till six o’clock in the evening of the ISth of September, or nearly seven weeks 
after the death of Anne, that he landed at Greenwich wutli his eldest S9n, 
Ih'ince George. His subjects of Hanover had witnessed his departure with 
regret and tears — his English subjects received him with joy and acclama- 
tions, although on a near vicnv they saw little to ac^mire in his personal appear- 
ance or in his bearing, which w'ere plain and undignified. 

His majesty presently proceeded to complete his ministerial arrangements: 
Lord Halifax was appointed first lord-commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Cowper, ^gam chancellor; Nottingham, 
president of the council; Marlborough, commander-in-chief and master- 
general of the ordnance; Wharton, (who was made a marquis), lord pnvy- 
seal; Orford, first lord of the admiralty; Shrewsbury, lord-chamt^rlam and 
groom of the stoic; the duke of Devonshire, lord-steward of the household, 
t ho duke of Somerset, master of the horse; Sunderland, lord-heutenant of 
Ireland; and Robert Walpole, whose ability in debate was worth a high pnee, 
paymaster of the forces. In Scotland, the jacobite carl of Mar wras tunied out, 
Wl the duke of Montrose put in his place; and the. duke of Ai^L en- 
trusted with the supreme command of the forces there. In Irelana, fcir 
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Constantine Phipps iivas depriyed of the seals, and Mr. Broderick made chan- 
cellor. These ministerial arrangements "were all completed before the 20th 
of October, on which day the coronation was performed at AVestminstor with 
the usual solemnities. The old abbey; was thronged with nearly all the peers, 
whether whig, tory, or Jacobite; the indolent imouciant-lookm^ Oxford was 

there, and so was his keen- eyed, 
animated rival, Bolingbroke. The 
usual promotions in the peerage fol- 
lowed the ceremony. 

On the 29th of August the Pre- 
tender, who had gone from Bois-lo- 
Duc to drink the mineral waters of 
Plombiere, signed and scut forth a 
manifesto as erting his riglit to the 
throne of Great Britain, and ex- 
plaining somewhat too clearly the 
causes of his inactivity up to the 
(loath of the princcvSS our sister, of 
whose good intention towards us 
we could not for some time past 
' well doubt: and this was the nsa- 
son we then sat still, exi)ecting the* 
good effects thereof, whieii were un- 
fortunately preventc‘d l)y hesr de- 
plorable death.” This was at once 
a capital blunder and a glaring 
proof of the little atteniion the 
exiled prince paid to the safety of 
his friends in England. The whigs 
George I * instantly cauglit at th(^ words fis 

(i66(>-i727) additional and incontrovertibk^ evi- 

dence as to the intentions of the 
late ministry: the tories insisted that the manifesto was a false document 
basely forged by the whigs, to throw discredit upon them and dishonour the 
late queen; but they were driven from this position by the thick-headed and 
thick-hearted pretender, who openly acknowledged the authenticity of the 
manifesto.^ 

IMPEACHMENT OP BOLINGBROKE, OXFORD, AND ORMONDE 

The parliament being dissolved, a new one met (March 17th, 1715). It 
proved decidedly whig,^ and it proceeded without delay to the impeachment 
of some of the late ministers for the Peace of Utrecht and other matters; and 
a committee of secrecy, with AValpole for its chairman, was appointed to 
examine the papers of Bolingbroke and others which had been seized. When 
It had made its report, Walpole arose and impeached Henry Lord Bolingbroke 
of high treason. Lord Coningsby then rose and said, “The worthy chair- 
man of the committee has impeached the hand, but I impeach the head; he 
has impeached the clerk, I impeach the master”; and he impeached Robert 
Lari of Oxford and Mortimer of high treason. On the 2lHt of June Stanhope 
impeached the duke of Ormonde of high treason; the next day Lord Strafford 
was impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours by Mr. Aislabie. Sir 
Joseph Jekyl, a whig of unquestionable honesty, was against impcaching 
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either Oxford or Ormonde, and he spoke warmly in favour of the latter; but 
the spirit of the commons was not to be controlled. Boiingbroke and Ormonde 
both fled to the Continent; Oxford more manfully stood his ground, and was 
committed to the Tower. 

The subsequent fate of these noblemen was as follows: Boiingbroke 
repaired to the court of the Pretender, w^hich was at Commerci in Lorraine, 
and became his secretary of state. He exerted all his abilities in the service 
of that contemptible prince; but, the facti ns of the petty court proving too 
strong for him, he was charged with treachery, and dismissed. He then bent 
all his efforts to procuring the reversal of his attainder in England, which he at 
length obtained in 1723, through the influence of the duchess of Kendal. The 
interest of the venal duchess was procured by a bribe of £11,000, and Walpole 
was threatened with a dismissal by the king if he refused to promote the 
measure. Walpole consented to the restoration of Bolingbroke’s estates, but 
would not agree to his being permitted to resume his seat in the house of 
peers. Boiingbroke forthwith commenced a political warfare against Walpole 
and the whig party, which only ceased with his life in 1751. Ormonde, against 
whom nothing could be proved, unwisely followed the ex mple of Boiingbroke, 
and was like him attainted; he remained to the end of h s life in the cheerless 
court of the Pretender, almost its solitary ornament. Oxford, after lying two 
years in the Tower, took occasion of a new modification of the ministry to 
petition for his trial being brought on. All the customary solemn prepara- 
tions were made for it; but a disagreement arising between the two houses, 
the commons refused to proceed with their impeachment, and the peers 
acquitted the earl, whoy however, was excepted from an act of grace then 
passed, of which the only consequence to him was a prohibition to appear at 
court. 

MAE’s rising (1715-1716 A.D.) 

Meantime the Pretender and his partisans were secretly preparing to make 
an effort for the overthrow of the new government. The earl of Mar, dis- 
gusted at the manner in which his declaration of loyalty had been received 
by the king on his landing, and alarmed at the vincffctive spirit shown by the 
whigs, lent an ear to the agents of the pretender, retired to the Highlands, and 
in concert with some noblemen and chiefs of clans raised the standard of 
James III (September 6th) . Two vessels arrived with arms, ammunition, and 
officers from France, and he was soon at the head of ten thousand men. The 
government proceeded to act with great vigour; the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended and several suspected noblemen and members of the house of 
commons were arrested. The death at this conjuncture of Louis XIV was a 
great prejudice to the cause of the Pretender; for the duke of Orleans, who 
became regent during the minority of the young king, found it his interest to 
attach himself to the house of Brunswick. 

While Mar had his headquarters at Perth, and the duke of Argyll, who 
commanded the royal forces, lay at Stirling, the Pretender was proclaimed in 
the north of England by the earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, who were 
joined by the Scottish lords Winton, Nithsdale, Camwath, and Kenmure. 
At Kelso they were reinforced by a body of Highlanders sent by Mar, under 
the command of Brigadier Mackintosh. They thence proceeded to Penrith, 
where the 'posse coTnitatus of Cumberland fled at their approach, and advanced 
till they reached Preston in Lancashire; but here they were assailed by the 
royal troops under generals Willis and Carpenter, and obliged to surrender 
at discretion (November 13th). 
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The very day of the surrender at Preston a battle was fought between 
Argyll and Mar. As the latter was preparing to march southwards the duke 
advanced from Stirling and spread his camp from the village of Dunblane to 
the Sheriff-miiir. His forces did not exceed four thousand nnai, while the 
army with which Mar attacked him amounted to nine thousand. The left 
wing of the royalists was in the short space of seven minutes roiitcM and 
driven off the field by the clansmen; but the right wing, led by the duke in 
person, defeated and chased the left of the enemy. When the victorious troops 
on each side returned from the pursuit, they found themsclvc^s facing each 
other, each occupying the ground held by the otlier previously. They 
remained inactive till the evening, when the duke retired to Dunblane and 
the rebels to Ardoch. Next morning the duke returned and carried off the 
wounded and four pieces of cannon left by the enemy. The loss was five 
hundred slain on each side; each claimed the victory, but it was really on the 
side of the duke. * 

Mar returned to Perth, and soon after (December 22nd) the Pretender 
himself landed at Peterhead, and having been proclaimed, issiUMl proclama- 
tions and received addresses as he passed through Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Scone. He joined the army at Perth and his coronation was fixed for the 
23rd of January (1716) ; but ere that day arrived, the intelligence of Argylhs 
being strongly reinforced had convinced his, supporters of the hoixjlt'ssneas of 
resistance. The Pretender, therefore, with the lords Mar, Melford, and some* 
others, got aboard a French vessel at Montrose, and standing for thci coast of 
Norway to escape the English cruisers, arrived within five days safely at 
Gravelines, The- rebel army was disbanded at Badonoch; tlu^ common 
people retired to their homes; most of the leaders escaped to France..'/ 

"When the Pretender arrived, incognito^ in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
Bolingbroke waited upon him, attempted to revive his spirits, and to pre- 
scribe a political line of action. The prince profcjssoil the gn‘at(\st affection, 
begged his lordship to follow him into Lorraine, and pressed him in his arms 
at parting, like a bosom friend. But, three days after this, when Bolingbroke 
thought his master was many a French league off, his lordship receivcul a visit 
from the duke of Ormonde, who handed him two orders just writttm by the 
Pretender, and stating, sans phrases, that he was dismissed from liis post as 
secretary of state, and must deliver to the duke of Ormonde all tlui pampers in 
his office! The witty profligate says that this all might have been contained 
in a moderate-sized letter-case, but the rage which this treatment (jxcitecl 
was scarcely to be contained in any space. Bolingbroke, with all hia gemius, 
haa been duped and insulted by a blockhead and a bevy of women. Instead 
of taking post for Lorrame, as he had promised his secretary he would do, the 
Pretender had merely gone to an obscure house in the Bois do Boulogne, close 
to Pans, and had there confabulated and plotted with a set of kc^pt-women 
and secretaries of foreign embassies, who used the place, and the majority of 
the persons assembled in it, for two kinds of intrigues. 

_ Bolingbroke says that he had in his hands matter wherewith t;o damp the 
triumph of the duke of Ormonde, who was now seciretary of state as mill m 
lord-general to the prince without state or army, but that he BCoriKal to make 
use of ^ . But Bolingbroke instantly renounced and denounced ail cmLS 
with the Jacobites; made overtures to Lord Stair, who was too conscious of 
ins ability to despise him, and told Maria d’Estcj, tlie wretclKul mother of a 
wretched son, that he wished his arm might rot off if he ever again clrcw sword 
or {^n for that cause. The duke of Benyick saw at once the enormous blunder 
tliat had been committed in thus dismissing the only Englishman the Pre- 
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tender ever had able to manage his affairs, and dismissing him in such an 
insulting manner as to make reconciliation impossible. 

But, in the meantime, hundreds, thousands of Englishmen and Scots were 
paying a severe penalty for their rash doings. In Scotland, the number of 
prisoners was very small, and little work was done by the courts of law; but 
the clans were set loose upon one another, and the troops of George were put 
to live at free quarters in the houses and upon the estates of the jacobites. 
But, in England, Forster’s imbecile conduct and dastardly surrender at Preston 
had filled the jails of the north with prisoners of a strange variety of condi- 
tions — nonjuring Protestants, high-church divines, popish priests and monks 
in disguise, fox-hunting jacobite squires, and Catholic officers and non- 
commissioned officers who had been turned out of the army on account of 
their religion; and mixed with these were Highland chiefs and dunnie- 
wassails, and jacobite Lowland lairds, who had marched with Forster from 
Kelso. Upon some of these unfortunate captives military law was executed, 
and they were tried in bands by a court-martial, and then shot in a heap; 
while above five hundred prisoners of inferior condition were left inhumanly 
to starve of hunger and cold in various castles and jails in the north. 

Forster and the most conspicuous of the leaders were marched off for Lon- 
don, where they arrived on the 9th of December. When these unfortunate 
gentlerhen had crossed Finchley common, and reached the brow of Highgate 
hill, they were made to halt, and to submit to numerous indignities: their 
arms were tied behind their backs like cut-throats and cut-purses; their 
horses were led by foot-soldiers, and their ears were stunned by all the drums 
of the escort beating a triumphal march, and by the shouts, scoffs, and jeers 
of the multitude, upon their reaching the city, such as were lords or noble- 
men were sent to the Tower — the rest were divided among the four common 
jails. They were not long suffered to remain there in doubt and uncertainty: 
the nation, the parliament which re-assembled on the 9th of January were 
eager for an example, in the spirit of the time, and far too anxious for blood. 
Mr. Lechmere, after a long and vehement speech, impeached James, earl of 
Derwentwater, of high treason. Other members of the commons, with fewer 
worcls, but equal heat, impeached Lord Widdrington, the earls of Niths^le, 
Winton, and Camwath, Viscount Kenmure, and Lord Naim. Not a single 
voice was raised in opposition, not an effort made in debate to avert the 
doom of these incompetent revolutionists, though certainly there was still 
many a jacobite in the house. On the 19th of January these noblemen were 
all brought before the house of lords, assembled as a court of justice in West- 
minster Hall, with Earl Cowper, the chancellor, presiding as lord high-steward. 
They Imelt at the bar till the chancellor desired them to rise; and then they 
all, but one, confessed their guilt, and threw themselves upon the mercy of 
king George — a prince neither unmerciful nor cruel, but far indeed from 
possessing either a tender heart or a lively imagination. Sentence of death, 
as traitors, was forthwith pronomiced upon Derwentwater, Widdrmgton, 
Nithsdale, Carnwath, Kenmure, and Lord Naim; and preparations were 
ordered for the trial of Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty. ^ Secretary 
Stanhope, who was a man of feeling, interposed and saved the life of Lord 
Naim, who had been his schoolfellow: but the united interest and earnest 
supplications of the duchess of Cleveland and Bolton, of the young comte^ 
of Derwentwater pleading with tears for the husband she tenderly loved, and 
of many other ladies of rank, failed in moving the rough and sturdy king, ^ho 
admitkd them to an audience, but adhered to his purpose, which was the 
purpose of the majority of his ministers. 
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Bribes, ^hich had succeeded before in like circumstances, were ojETered now 
without effect. Sixty thousand pounds was tendered fo,'* the single pardon 
of Lord Derwentwater, for whose present hard fate tears were shed and 
lamentations raised in every valley and on every hillside in Cumberland. 
Some of the best of the whigs in the commons, and among them poof Stc^ele, 
would have saved life without money or bribe; but Robert Walpole, who in 
after life was certainly not a cruel minister, was on the present occasion per- 
fectly obdurate : he expressed his horror and disgust at the leniency of those 
whigs, whom he called “unworthy members of this great body,” since they 
could, “without blushing, open their mouths in favour of rebels and parri- 
cides.” As, hoAvever, favourable circumstances had arisen for the earl of 
Carnwath and Lord Widdrington, and as some respect was due to thc.^ opinion 
and feeling of the house of lords, those two noblemen were respited. The 
three remaining victims were left for execution, and, to prevent any further 
interference, orders were sent to the Tower to have the block ready on the 
following morning. But during that night the conjugal affection and heroism 
of Lady Nithsdale robbed the block of a head. She dressed her lord in her 
own clothes, and he escaped by night, and in that disguise, out of the Tower. 
There thus remained only two victims — the English Lord Derwentwater and 
the Scottish Lord Kenmure; and they, at -an early hour the next morning — 
the 24th of February — were brought to the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty, embarrassed his prosecutors, for, 
though he seemed at times crazy or half idiotic, he managed his business with 
conside/Table craft and skill, and on his trial struck one of the first of whigs 
and ministers with a sharp repartee. He was not put upon his trial till the 
15th of March, having gained time by petitions and other devices. He was 
found guilty of high treason, and sent back to the Tower; but it appears that 
there was no real intention to proceed to execution, and, after lying some time 
in that state prison, he effected his escape. 

In the beginning of April a commission for trying the rebels of inferior 
rank met in the court of common pleas. Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, and 
twenty of their confederates were found guilty on indictments for high treiison. 
Forster and Mackintosh were both fortunate enough to break their prison and 
escape, and seven others followed their example, and got safe to the Continent. 
But four were executed in London, and twenty-two in Lancashire, where 
above a thousand submitted to the king’s mercy, and petitioned to bo trans- 
ported to the colonies in America. The amount of punishment and of blood 
seemed in those days imaccountably and imprudently small « 

Pimishment was not, however, the only object of the ministers; they 
thought also of prevention. On the 1st of March, Lechmere moved for leave 
to bnng in ‘a bin to strengthen the Protestant interest in Great Britain by 
enforcing the laws now in being against papists” — such, in those times, 
being the panacea for all evils! Lechmere was seconded by Lord Coningsby, 
^d, no member venturing to oppose his motion, the bill was passed on the 
17th of April; and we find that one of its clauses provided for the “effectmd 
and exemplary punishment of such as being, papists sliall enlist themselves in 
his majesty’s service.” 


THE SEPTENNIAL ACT (1716 A.D.) 

But by far the most important and most celebrated measure of the gov- 
ernment was their change in the duration of parliament. Under the act 
passed m 1694 its period had been fixed at three years. The cause of that 
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narrow limitation may probably be found in the enormous period of seventeen 
years, to which Charles 11 had prolonged his second parliament, and which, 
by a natural revulsion, drove the minds of men into the opposite extreme. 
The triennial system had now been tried for upwards of twenty years, and 
found productive of much inconvenience without any real benefit. There is 
no evidence whatever to prove that the house of commons had even in the 
smallest degree shown itself more watchful or public spirited during that 
epoch than either before or since; nay, on the contrary, it may be asserted 
that the grossest and most glaring cases of corruption that could be gleaned 
out of the entire parliamentary annals of Great Britain belong to those twenty 
years. The speaker (Sir John Trevor), on one occasion, accepted a bribe of 
1000 guineas from the city of London, and, on its detection, was himself 
obliged to put to the vote that he had been guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanour. The secretary of the treasury (Sir. Guy), on another occasion, 
was s'ent to the Tower for a similar offence. A shameful system of false 
endorsement of exchequer bills on the part of several members was detected 
in 1698; and even Burnet,* the apologist of those times, is reduced to admit 
the existence, and deplore the extent, of the corruption. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this was the cause which princi- 
pally, if at all, influenced the ministers in proposing the restoration of sep- 
tennial parliaments. Theirs was a case of pressing and immediate danger. 
A reunion scarcely quelled — an invasion still threatened — parties in the 
highest degree exasperated — a government becoming unpopular even from 
its unavoidable measures of defence: such were the circumstances under 
which, according to the act of 1694, the parliament would have been dissolved 
at the risk of tumults and bloodshed — - a most formidable opposition — and, 
perhaps, a jacobite majority. What friend of the Protestant succession could 
have wished to incur this terrible responsibility? Even those who may ap- 
prove of triennial parliaments in general, would hardly, I think, defend them 
at such a juncture. According to this view of the subject, there w^as at first 
some idea of providing only for the especial emergency; but it was judged 
more safe and constitutional to propose a uniform and permanent recurrence 
to the former system. It was, therefore, on permanent grounds that the 
question was argued in 1716; and we need scarcely add that it is on such only 
that it should be considered now. 

In considering, therefore, the general question, w^e may, in the first place, 
cast aside the foolish idea that the parliament overstepped its legitimate 
authority in prolonging its existence; an idea which was indeed urged by 
party spirit at the time, and which may still sometimes pap current in 
harangues to heated multitudes, but which has been treated with utter con- 
tempt by the best constitutional writers.^ If we look to the practical effects 
of the change, the most obvious and most important is the increased power 
of the popular branch of the legislature. Speaker Onslow, a very high 
authority on this subject, was frequently heard to say that the Septennial 
Bill formed the era of the emancipation of the British house of commons from 
its former dependence on the crown and the house of lor^. , - 

The ministers determined that their proposed bill should ongmate m the 
house of lords. It was there that they felt least sure of a majority , 
wished, that, in case of failure, their friends in the commons should not at 


» Mr. Httllam ^ observes : “Nothing can be more extrsva^nt than what is 
fidently pretended by the ignorant, that the legislature exce^ed its righto 
or, if that cannot legally be advanced that it at least violated the trust of the people and hrohe 

in upon the ancient constitution.” 

H w. — vor,. XX. 
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least incur needless unpopularity, nor lose ground at the ensuing elections. 
Accordingly, on the 10th of April, a bill for the repeal of the Triennial Act 
was brought in by the duke of Devonshire. It was of course keenly opposed 
by the whole weight of the opposition, yet their numbers were less formidable 
than had been apprehended; and their chief division on the bill going into 
committee, gave them only sixty-one votes against ninety-six. 

The Septennial Bill, having passed the lords, was sent down to the com- 
mons, and read a second time on the 24th of April. Walpole being then 
severely indisposed, he was unable to take any part in support of the measure; 
but it had his full concurrence. 

In committee on the bill, Lechmere proposed a clause to disable such per- 
sons from becoming members of either house of parliament as have pensions 
during pleasure. But Stanhope urged that such a clause would only clog the 
bill and endanger its miscarriage, a part of it being an infringement on the 
privileges of the peers; and he annoimced his intention of himself bringing in a 
separate bill with reference to pensioners in the house of commons. Accord- 
ingly, he over-ruled Lechmere’s proposition (probably intended as a stratagem 
for defeating the Septennial BiU altogether) ; and the same evening he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to disable any person from being chosen a member 
of, or sitting or voting in, the house of commons, who has any pension during 
pleasure, or for any number of years, from the crown. This bill wa^ accord- 
ingly prepared, and ordered to be brought in by Stanhope, Graggs, and 
Boscawen, and it passed on the 8th of June. As for the Septennial Bill, it 
was read a third time on the 26th of April, the minority mustering no more 
than 121. 


THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF WALES 

During the time that the ministers were carrying the Septennial Act and 
their other measures through parliament, they had another struggle, almost 
as important and far more diffiedt to maintain, at court. The king's impa- 
tience to revisit his German dominions could no longer be stemmed. It was 
in vain that his confidential advisers pointed out to him the unpopularity that 
must attend, and the dangers that might follow, his departure at such a 
crisis; their resistance only chafing instead of curbing his majesty, and at 
length the ministers let go the reins. Two great obstacles, however, still 
remained to delay his journey ^ first, the restraining clause in the Act of 
Settlement, and, secondly, his jealousy of the prince of Wales, whom, in his 

absence, it would w indispensable to invest with some share at least of power 
and sovereign authority. 

As to the first of these difficulties, it might have been met in two modes; 
by proposing to parliament either an occasional exception, or a total repeal 

° certainly have been the mom, 

sate and constitutional course, but the latter was thought the most respectful, i 

as George was to foreign habits, and 
^ ms Hanoverian subjecte, his ardent desire to visit them should be 
^ mirfortime indeed to Great Bntein, yet by no means a blemish in 

the legislature to hold fast the inval- 
Tt mtJff already possessed against his foreign partialities. 

^ supposed by a superficiiu oteerver, that the repeal of 
P'^Posed by Sir John Cope in the house of com- 

^nw it a strenuous opposition. On the 

contrary, it passed without a smgle dissentient voice; the whigs and the 
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frien^ of government supporting the wishes of the king, and the tories 
delighted at the prospect that his majesty’s departure would exDci^ his 
person to unpopularity and his affairs to confusiom 

The jealousy which George I entertained of his son was no new feeling. It 
had existed even at Hanover, and been since inflamed by an insidious motion 
of the tories in the house of commons, that, out of the civil list, £100,000 
should be allotted as a separate revenue for the prince of Wales. The motion 
was over-ruled by the ministerial party, and its rejection offended the pnnce 
as much as its propos^ had the king. 

Such being his majesty’s feelings, he was unwilling to entrust the prince 
with the government in his absence, unless by joining other persons in the 
commission, and limiting his power by the most rigorous restrictions. Through 
the channel of Bemsdorf, his principal favourite, he communicated his idea to 
the members of the cabinet, and desired them to deliberate upon it. The 
answer of Lord ToTOshend to Bemsdorf is still preserved. He first eagerly 
seized the opportunity of recapitulating in the strongest manner the objec- 
tions to the king’s departure, and then proceeded to say, that the ministers 
having carefully perused the precedents, found no instance of persons being 
joinecf in commission with the prince of Wales, and few, if any, of restrictions 
upon such copunissions; and that they were of opinion “that the constant 
tenour of ancient practice could not conveniently be receded from.” Under 
such circumstances, the king found it impossible to persevere in his design. 
Instead, however, of giving the prince the title of regent, he named him 
Guardian of the Realm mid Lieutenant^ — an office unknown in England since 
the days of the Black Prince. He also insisted that the duke of Argyll, whom 
he suspected of abetting and exciting his son in ambitious views, and who, as 
groom of the stole to the prince, had constant and easy access to his person, 
should be dismissed from that and all his other emplojunents. Having thus 
settled, or rather unsettled matters, George began his journey on the 9th of 
July, and was attended by Stanhope. 

It cannot be denied that at this period the popularity of George I was by 
no means such as might have^ been expected from his judicious choice of 
ministers, or from his personal justice and benevolence of disposition. These 
qualities, indeed, were not denied by the multitude, but they justly com- 
plained of the extreme rapacity and venality of his foreign attend^ts. Com- 
ing from a poor electorate, a flight of hungry Hanoverians, like so many 
famished vultures, fell with keen eyes and bended talons on the fruitful soil 
of England. Bothmar and Bemsdorf, looking to the example of King Wil- 
liam’s foreign favourites, expected peerages and grants of lands, and were 
deeply offended at the limitations of the Act of Settlement. Robethon, die 
king’s private secretary, whilst equally fond of money, was still more mis- 
chievous and meddling; he was bf French extraction, and of broken fortunes: 
a prying, impertinent, venomous creature, forever crawling in some slimy 
intrigue. All these, and many others, even down to Mahomet and Mustapha, 
two Turks in his majesty’s service, were more than suspected of taking money 
for recommendations to the king, and making a shameful traffic of his favour. 

But by far the greatest share of the public odium fell upon the king^s 
foreign mistresses. The chief of these, Herrengard Melesina von Schulenbuig, 
was created by his majesty duchess of Munster in the Irish peerage, and 
afterwards duress bf Kendal in the EnglMi. She had no g^at of 
beauty; but with George I a bulky figure was sufficient attraction. To 
intellect she could make still lei^ pretension. Lord Chesterfield, who ha^ 
married her n^ece, teUs us that she was little better than an idiot; and th^ 
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testimony is confirmed by the curious fact that one inorning, after the death 
of her royal lover, she fancied that he flew into her window in the form of a 
raven, and accoidingly gave the bird a most lespectful reception, bhe 
affected great devotion, and sometimes attended several Lutheran chapels in 
the course of the same day - perhaps with the view of countenancing a report 
which prevailed, though probably without foundation, that the king had 
married her with the left hand, according to the German custom Her rapacity 
was very great and very successful. After the resignation of the duke of 
Somerset no master of the horse was appointed for several years, the profits 
of the place being paid to the duchess; and there is no doubt that her secret 
emoluments for patronage and recommendations far surpassed any outward 
account of her receipts. Sir Robert Walpole more than once declared of her 
(but this was after the death of George I), tliat she would have sold the king^s 
honour for a shilling advance to the best bidder. 

The second mistress, Sophia Baroness Kilmanseck, created countess ot 
Darlington, was younger and more handsome than her rival; but, like her, 
unwieldy in person and rapacious in character. She had no degree either of 
talent or information, it being apparently the aim of George, in all his amours, 
to shun with the greatest care the overpowering dissertations of a learned 

lady.^ 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENTAL TOWERS 

In the spring of 1716, defensive alliances had been concluded by the 
British government with the states general and with the emperor, to operate 
in case of aggression on either by France or other powers. The issue, how- 
ever, of the rebellion of 1715 had entirely indisposcid the government of the 
regent of France to any rupture with England. The duke of Orleans was 
moreover anxious to procure the support of England to his succession to the 
crown of France, in the event of the death of Louis XV, a sickly boy. The 
claim to that crown had been renounced by the Bourbon king of Spain; but 
Philip V might interpret that renunciation according to the power which he 
might possess of setting his agreement at nought. Whilst George I was at 
Hanover this summer, negotiations were going forward between Stanhope, 
his secretary of state, and the abb6 Dubois, the profligate but most able 
servant of the regent. The English government desired the expulsion of the 
Pretender from France and its dependencies; and was anxious to stipulate 
that a new harbour should be abandoned which Louis XIV had begun to 
construct at Mardyke, to serve the same warlike purposes as Dunkirk, which 
had been demolished according to the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
agent of the regent was ready to yield these paints, to secure the friendship 
of the government of King George. Thus the policy of England and Fraiujc 
tended towards peace and a more intimate alliance. On the other hand, 
the continental objects of George I threatened to involve his island Bubj(^cts 
in a war, in which they would certainly not have engaged had their king not 
also been elector of Hanover. When Charles XII of Sweden, in 1714, after 
those five years of seclusion at Bender which followed the disastrous day of 
Pultowa, burst upon Europe again, he found a large part of his territories 
divided among many rapacious neighbours, with wjhom he would have to 
fight if Sweden were to regain any semblance of her old power. Frederick 
IV of Denmark, in 1712, had conquered Schleswig and Holstein^ Bremen and 
Verden. To strengthen himself against Charles, ‘the Swedish-iron hero” — 
as Mr. Carlyle calls him — Frederick bartered away Bremen and Verden to 
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the elector of Hanover, in 1715, for £150,000, on condition that George 
should join a coalition against Sweden. George’s son-in-law, Frederick Wd- 
liam of Prussia, had gone to war that same year, with his giant grenadiers, 
to compel Charles to resign his pretensions to Stettin, which Prussia had 
obtained in pawn for a payment of £60,000. The northern war blazed 
furiously. Tlie elector of Hanover sent a British fleet into the Baltic to 
coerce Sweden; and with six thousand Hanoverians joined the Prussians, 
Danes, and Russians, against “the lion-king.” At Stralsund Charles made 
his last effort. He was overpowered; and getting away to Sweden, medi- 
tated schemes of vast import, but thoroughly impracticable. Charles 
endeavoured to gratify his revenge against England in stirring up another 
Jacobite insurrection. Northern Europe was now still more agitated; for 
the czar Peter had marched with his Muscovites into Mecklenbing, and was 
thread-gening Denmark. George was for violent measures against Russia, 
which his minister Stanhope very wisely discountenanced. ^ This smoke did 
not burst into flame. In the conduct of the negotiation with France there 
was a difference of opinion between Stanhope at Hanover, and Townshend 
at home; and this, with other less dignified causes, produced a partial breaking 
up of King George’s first whig ministry. 

MINISTERIAL DISSENSIONS 

The popularity which the prince of Wales acquired during the king’s 
absence was looked upon with fear and suspicion at Hanover. He was 
affable; appeared fond of English customs; spoke our language tolerably 
well ; and went amongst the people in a free and unreserved manner. Party 
writers began to contrast the son with the father. The prince w^ not dis- 
creet in a position where discretion was so essential. He manifested an 
eagerness to open the parliament in person during the king’s absen6e; whilst 
the king desired that the prorogation might be extended, to enable him to 
remain longer at Hanover. Townshend, in his communications vdth Stan- 
hope, had pressed that the king should speedily decide as to hfe return; 
intimated the prince’s wish to open parliament; and pggested that in certain 
emergencies a larger discretionary power should be given to the “ guardian of 
the realm.” The king was enraged; and avowed his determination to dismiss 
his chief minister from his office of secretary of state. To soften this dismissal 
Townshend was offered the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The secretary 
at first stoutly refused. His colleagues were indignant. Stanhope, from 
Hanover, tried to persuade them to acquiesce in the king’s determination. 
The whigs, he wrote to Mr. Methuen, one of the commissioners of the treasury, 
“may possibly unking their master, or (which I do before God think very 
possible) make him abdicate England; but they will certainly not force him 
to make my lord To\\Tishend secretary.” The fallen minister was at last 
induced to accept the lord-lieiitenancy of Ireland; and Methuen was appointed 
secretary of state as the colleague of Stanhope. _Tlie apparent renewal of the 
friendly relations of the sovereign and his ministers was not of long dura- 
tion 

The king opened the session of parliament on the 20th of Febniaiy, 1717. 
He announced that a Treaty of Alliance had been concluded between Great 
Britain, France, and the states general. There were to be no longer appre- 
hensions about Dunkirk .and Mardyke; the pretender was to be rmoved 
^yond the Alps. This treaty, concluded on the 4th of Janumy, 1717, is 
known as the Triple Alliance. The king further notified that he had directed 
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papers to be laid before parliament, “which contain a certain account of a 

E rejected invasion.” These papers were “copies of letters which passed 
etween Coimt Gyllenburg, the barons Gortz, Spaar, and others, relatmg to 
the designs of raising a rebellion in his majesty's dominions, to be supported 
by a force from Sweden.” The discovery of this scheme had delayed the 
opening of the session. In October> some letters between Baron Gortz, th^ 
bold and intriguing minister of Charles XII, and Count Gyllenburg, the 
Swedish envoy in London, had been intercepted and deciphered by the 
English government. On the 29th of January, Stanhope, as secretary of 
state, laid the infonnation thus obtained before the council; and it waa 
determined to resort to the extraordinary measure of arresting the Swedish 
envoy, and of seizing his papers. Gyllenburg, of course, stoutly resisted; 
and pleaded the protection to which the representatives of forei^ govern- 
ments are entitled by the law of nations. That law, however, does not 
sanction an ambassador in being the active instrument of plots against the 
government to which he is accredited. General Wade carried off the contents 
of the Swede’s escritoire, and put a guard over his prisoner. The contents 
of the papery fuUy justified the act of the government. Gortz had organised 
a scheme for an insurrection in England, and a simultaneous invasion of 
Scotland by the Idng of Sweden. Spain had entered into the confederacy. 
Its prime n^nister, Alberoni, had remitted a million of French livres to Spaar, 
the Swedis^i envoy in Paris, to set the forces of Charles XII in motion. The 
Pretender had offered £60,000 for the same object. The whole affair exploded 
upon the hnest of Gyllenburg. The king of Sweden did not disown the act 
of his ministers, neither did he own them; but he ordered the British resident 
at his court to be put under arrest. Apprehensions of danger from Sweden 
were still /professed by the English ministry; and on the 3rd of April, Stanhope 
delivered to the commons a royal message, asking for an additional supply, 
“not only to secure his majesty’s kingdoms against the present dangers with 
which t;hey are threatened from Sweden, but likewise to prevent as far as 
possible the like apprehensions for the future.” The motion for a supply was 
only carried by a majority of four votes. It was opposed by many of the 
whigsj and coldly supported by others. Walpole, to whom the house looked 
up on all financial questions, spoke indeed in favour of the motion, but with a 
reserve that was more significant than censure. It was clear that the most 
important of the whig leaders were jealous of the influence of Sunderland, who 
was now held to be the king’s chief adviser. The result of this debate was 
that the same evening Townshend was dismissed from his office of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; and that, the next morning, Robert Walpole resigned — 
firm in his resistance to the entreaties of the king to keep the seals of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Other restoations followed, including that of 
Methuen. Stanhope now became the head of the government; Sunderland 
and Addison were appointed secretaries of state; and James Craifgs secretary 
for war. 


THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE 

The period during which Stanhope had the chief administration of affairs, 
from 1717 to his death in 1721, was a period of extraordinary excitement in 
the complicated policy of various European states, and of momentous embar- 
rassment in the financial operations of the English people and the English 
government The chief instigator of the disputes wM in 1717 threatened 
to mvolve Europe again in a general war was Cardinal Alberoni, the prime 
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minister of Spain. He had great projects in view, which he thought woidd 
raise Spain in the &3ale of nations. He prepared an armament at Barcelona 
whose destination was wholly unknown. In August, 1717, a Spanish fleet 
anchored in the bay of Cagliari; and eight or nine thousand troops made a 
descent on the island of Sardinia, of which they took possession after a stout 
resistance from Spaniards of the Austrian party. The expedition was not 
merely intended to seize this barren territory. Spain had an eye to Sicily, 
which had been ceded at the peace to Victor Amadeus. England interposed' 
in the endeavour to preserve the peace of Europe. Negotiations went for- 
ward, without much effect; Stanhope having sent his cousin, afterwards earl 
of Harrington, as ambassador 
to Spain. The regent of 
France also sent his ambas- 
sador. But the bold and 
crafty Alberoni wanted only 
to gain time, and he made 
the most extensive prepara- 
tions for war upon a great 
scale. Spain, directed by the 
energy^ of this adventurer, 
threw *off her accustomed 
lethar^. In a year or two 
he had set in motion every 
instrument of intrigue against 
France and England. The 
Turks had been totally de- 
feated by Prince Eugene at 
the great battle of Peter- 
waradin. Alberoni urged the 
sultan to persevere in the war 
with the emperor. He had 
encouraged Baron Gortz in 
his schemes for the invasion 
of England by Sweden. He 
had entered into correspond- 
ence with the Pretender, and 
proposed a Spanish expedition to land in Britain, to be commanded by James, 
or by the duke of Ormonde. He fomented insurrections and conspiracies in 
France. In 1718 it became evident that the British government must prepare 
for warlike operations, and give up its attempts at mediation. Alberoni, 
whose vanity made him presumptuous, but whose acuteness gave him signal 
advantages over ordinary politicians, must have offered many a rude shock 
to the complacency of diplomatic routine. 

The English negotiators had to attempt the difficult task of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of the emperor and the Bourbon king of Spain. The 
Treaty of Utrecht had failed in placing the peace of Europe on a durable 
foundation. There must be other territorial arrangements, which it was the 
object of the Quadruple Alliance of England, Holland, France, and the 
emperor to effect. Exchanges of dominion were to be made between the 
rivals; something gained and something yielded on either side; doubtful 
successions guaranteed; compensations; all interests consulted but lhat 
trifling one, the welfare of those handed about from potentate to potentate. 
Alberoni resolved for war, exclaiming, ''The Lord^s hand is not shortened.” 
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AURBST OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 

% 

With this threatened interruption to the peace of Europe, the adminis- 
tration of Stanhope, who was now raised to the peerage, had to meet the 
parliament which was summoned for the 21st of November. _ Just at this 
time a scene took place within the walls of St. James’ palace, which threatened 
as much embarrassment to the tranquil progress of government as any com- 
plication of foreign affairs. The king and the prince of Wales openly quar- 
relled. The rupture was deemed of sufficient importance to warrant the 
secretary of state in writing an explanation of the circumstances to the foreign 
ministers. 

Then was exhibited the unbecoming spectacle of the heir-apparent in oppo- 
sition to the government of his father; of the court of Leicester House in 
rivalry to the court of St. James. The discarded members of the y^hig ca|)inet 
could at Leicester House lament, in common with tories and jacobites, over 
their exclusion from power. Walpole and Shippen could make common cause 
as assailants ot the existing government, however irreconcileable themselves 
upon the principles upon which the government could be conducted. The 
king, on- the other hand, was surrounded by some indiscreet and unscrupulous 
adherents. After his majesty’s death, Queen Caroline found amongst his 
private papers a proposal from the earl of Berkeley, first lord of the admiralty 
in 1718 — which proposal was in the handwriting of Charles Stanhope — to 
sei 2 e the.piiilce of Wales, and carry him off to America. George I had too 
much sense to adopt the kidnapping project; but he formed a crude plan to 
obtain an act of parliament that the prince should be compelled to relinquish 
his German possessions upon coming to the throne of Great Britain. The 
friend^, of constitutional monarchy were alarmed at these proceedings ; and 
it was forfconate that the power which the great abilities of Walpole eventually 
secured under George I, enabled him to use,^ for the purpose of outward 
reconciliation, the influence which he had obtained over the prince of Wales 
during his term of opposition politics. 

WAR WITH SPAIN 

Into fightings arising out of the squabbles of the empire and of ^ain — 
or rather out of the squabbles of [in Carlyle’s phrase] ‘‘Kaiser Karl VI and of 
Elizabeth Famese, -termagant queen of Spain” — was England precipitated. 
yjhen the number of troops, to be maintained came to be discussed in parlia- 
ment, “dhwnright Shippcii” said that some expressions of the king’s speech 
.‘‘ seem ratlier calculated for the meridian of Germany than of Great Britain.” 
He addeS, “It is the only infelicity of his majesty’s reign that he is xmac- 
quamt^with our language and .(Constitution; and it is therefore the more 
incumbeht on his British ministers to infonn him, that our government does 
not stod (in’ the same foundatioh with his German dominions, which, by 
reason of flieir situation, and the nature of their constitution, are obliged to 
^ep- lip armies- in time of peace.” For these expressions Mx- Shippen was 
sent to the Tower, and there remained till the prorogation of parhameht in 
March. There were interesting d(jbatcs in botli houses on the evident ten- 
. deiicy^to engage in war indicated by the number of troops to be. employed; 
but the parliament was prorogued with the royal expression of a hope that 
such treaties might be concluded, “as will settle peace and tranquillity 
amongst our neighbours.” The hope was illusive; and indeed wiis contrary 
to a messageJrom the crown, just at the close of the session, pointing out the 
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necessity of an increase of the navy. No specific object was named; bnt 
Walpole observed tthat the message and the address which was voted had 
the air of a declaration of war against Spain. 

On the 4th of June, Admiral Byng sailed for the Mediterranean, having 
twenty ships of the line under his command; for intelligence had been received 
that an armament of twenty-nine ships of war, with transports for thirty-five 
thousand soldiers, had sailed from Barcelona with sealed orders. The Elnglish 
prime minister, Lord Stanhope, in the desire to avert war, had proceeded to 
Madrid ; and he was even prepared to give up Gibraltar, which it appears he 
thought ^‘of no consequence. Alberoni, amidst pacific professions, had 
manifested no disposition to abate his pretensions. Whilst Stanhope was 
talking of peace, the Spanish fleet had sailed into the bay of Solento, and 
having landed a large force upon Sicilian gromid under the marquis di Lede, 
the troops in a few days had become masters of Palermo. The chief military 
operation was the siege of Messina. On the 31st of July the citadel was 
invested. On the 1st of August, Sir George Byng’s fleet was anchored in 
the bay of Naples, where he took on board two thousand German troops to 
reinforce the Piedmontese garrison of Messina. The Spanish fleet would have 
been in comparative safety if they had remained at anchor in the road of 
Messina, in line of battle, with the batteries behind them that Di Lede had 
constructed. The admirals chose to put to sea, and Byng hurried after the 
Spaniards, through the straits of Faro. On the llth of August the English 
squadron was carried by a breeze into the heart of the Spanish fleet, off Cape 
Passero. SH of their men of war had been separated from their main body, 
and a division, commanded by Captain Walton, was despatched by the 
English admiral to intercept them. The battle, it is held, was commenced 
by the Spaniards. Byng was superior in force; and the Spanish admirals 
acted without a settled .plan. But they fought bravely, till the main fleet 
was all taken or destroyed* The report of Captain Walton to his admiral, 
is the very model of a business-like despatch: ^^Sir, we have taken and 
destroyed ail the Spanish ships which were upon the co^t : the number as per 
margin.'^ The Sp^ish fleet was tJius swept away; but Byng, in a letter to 
Di Lede, affected to consider this catastrophe as not necessarily involving 
a war betwe«i the two nations, Messina fell before the Spanish troops, at the 
end of September; and Byng again anchored in the bay of Naples. .Mberoni 
did not quietly endure the pacific mode in which his fleet had b^n annihilated. 
He seized all British vessels and goods in Spanish po^. 

The war smouldered on during two years; for an object which, as Carlyle ^ 
truly said, '' could not be excelled in insignificance.” KingGreorge, in opening 
parliament on the llth of November, announced that he had concluded terms 
and conditions of peace and alliance between the greatest princes of Europe, 
but that Spain “ having rejected all our amicable proposals, it became neces- 
sary for our naval forces to check their progress.” Walpole headed in the 
commons the opposition to an address of thanks, contending, that by their 
giving sanction to the late measures, they “would screen ministers, who, 
having begun a war against Spain, would now make it the parliament's war.” 
The motion for an address of thanks was carried by a majority of sixty-one. 

BILL FOR RELIEF OF DISSENTERS 

A domestic measure of real interest to the nation, pd honourable to the 
ministry to have proposed, was carried during this session, with some curtail- 
ments of its original design. It was a bill for the relief of Prot^tant dis- 
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senters, entitled “a bill for strengthening the Protestant interest in these 
kirigdomsa" Stanhope took a liberal view of the religious differences which 
had so long agitated the nation, and he desired to repeal, not only the Act 
against Occasional Conformity, the Schism Act, and the Test Act, but to 
mitigate the penal laws against Roman Catholics. It was contended, and 
perhaps prudently, by some of his colleagues, that by aiming at too much 
nothing would be accomplished. The debates were warm in both houses; 
and finally, by a majority of only forty-one, the measure was passed, without 
the repeal of the Test Act, and without any attempt to put the Roman 
Catholics upon a juster footing of equality, however limited, with their fellow- 
subieets. 

Wi 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SPANISH DIFFICULTIES 

The hostility of Alberoni towards the government which had proved the 
most formidable enemy to his designs for the extension of the power of the 
Spanish monarchy, nqw assumed the somewhat dangerous form of an alliance 
with the Pretender, and a direct assistance to him in another attempt at the 
invasion of Great Britain. There was no longer to be hope for the house of 
Stuart in the rash designs of Charles of Sweden. He had fallen by a stray 
bullet — probably by the hand of an assassin — in the trenches of Frederick- 
shall. He no more will terrify the world with his volcanic outbreaks. Albe- 
roni was to accomplish, by weaving his web of intrigue around the perse- 
vering adherents of James, what his brother intriguer Gortz had failed to 
accomplish. Upon the sister of Charles XII succeeding to the crown of Sweden, 
there had been a political revolution, and the restless minister of the late 
king had perished on a scaffold. Alberoni had, failed in the issue of a con- 
spiracy which he had stirred up against the regent Orleans. It was effectually 
crushed; and, whatever were the private views of the regent, his lenity in this 
affair was a proof that he possessed one of the best attributes of power, “ the 
quality of mercy.” The plot of the duke and duchess of Maine being clearly 
traced to the schemes of the Spanish minister, war was declared by France 
against Spain. There was one great card more to play. The Pretender was 
invited to Madrid. He safely reached that capital from Italy, and was 
received with signal honours. The duke of Ormonde, and the earl Mariachal 
and his brother, had also passed from Prance into Spain. An expedition 
had been prepared by Alberoni, which it was originallv intended that James 
should lead. 

But it was at length arranged that Ormonde should land in England; 
that Lord Marischal should sail with some forces to Scotland; and that 
Keith, his brother, should go through France to gather together the jacobites 
who had taken refuge there. The armament which sailed from Cadiz, con- 
sisting of five men-of-war, with twenty transport^ carrying five thousand 
men, was scattered by a great storm in the Bay of Biscay. The crews threw 
overboard the stands of arms, the munitions of war, and the horses, to lighten 
their vessels; and the greater part of the armada returned to Spanish ports, 
in a dismantled condition. The earl Marischal, with two frigates, carrying 
about three hundred troops, proceeded to Scotl^d; and his brother, with 
Tullibardine, Seaforth, and a few other noble refugees, joined him in a small 
vessel. The whole proceeding was known to the British government, through 
mformation furnished by the regent of France. The adventurers, with the 
Spanish soldiers, landed on the banks of Loch Alsh, in the month of May, 
1719. The vessels returned to Spain; and the Scottish leaders were left to 
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face their desperate enterprise. They established themselves in an old castle 
in the inner reach of the loch; but their attempts to fortify it afforded fhm 
no safety. Three English vessels of war entered these solitary waters, and 
battered the rude tower to the ground. Scattered parties of Highlanders 
joined the Spaniards; and the whole body, about fifteen hundred — some 
accounts say two thousand — encamped at GlenshieL In this valley, sur- 
rounded by mountains, whose pathways were known only to the natives, 
they remained inactive, expecting to be joined by large bodies of insurgents. 
No general rising took place in the Highlands. No great chiefs again ven- 
tured to appear in arms against a strong government, in June, ^neral 
"Wi^htm^, with sixteen hundred troops, marched from Inverness. He 
hesitated to attack desperate men in their formidable pass; but a sharp strug- 
gle took place with detached bodies on the mountain sides, which lited three 
houi^. The next day the Spaniards surrendered as prisoners of war; but the 
Highlanders had disappeared. Wightman had twenty-one men killed, and 
a hundred and twenty-one wounded. He brought into Edinburgh two hun- 
dred and seventy-four Spanish prisoners. The Scottish leaders took shelter 
in the Western Isles; and finally escaped to Spain. 

Whatever opposition might be raised to the origin and objects of the war 
in which England was engaged against France, no one could complain that 
the naval power of the country was inefficiently employed No British 
admiral could have manifested more energy and promptitude than Admiral 
Byng displayed, in exploits that required the utmost courage and decision of 
character. He rendered the most efficient aid to the forces of the emperor 
in the contest with the Spaniards for the possession of Sicily. By his saga- 
cious counsels he gave a successful direction to the' languid efforts of the 
imperial commanders, who were jealous of each other, and divided in their 
plans. Their troops were destitute of provisions, and he supplied them by 
sea with stores, to prevent them starving in the interior of the island. They 
were insufficiently supplied with ammunition, and he furnished them with 
the means of attack and defence. With such aid the Austrians, after a 
serious defeat at Franca Villa, in June, 1719, were enabled to besiege the 
Spaniards in Messina, of whose citadel they obtained p)ossession in October. 
There were military operations of less importance before the Spaniards finally 
evacuated Sicily and Sardinia. 

Meanwhile, the French had sent an army against Spain, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Berwick, the natural son of James 11 — the general who 
had won the victory of Almanza for the Bourbon king of Spain. Berwick was 
now to lead an army against the same king; and he was to be assisted by 
English sailors belonging to the government of the sovereign who was regarded 
as an usurper by the head of his own family. The French made themselves 
masters of Fuenterabia and St. Sebastian; and Lord Cobham, with an English 
squadron, captured Vigo. These disasters might have convinced Alb^ni 
that the conflict with mese great powers, in which Spain had engaged, was 
an undertaking in which his own abilities could not supply the want of material 
resources. But he probably was not prepared to be deserted by the court 
which he had so ably served in the endeavour to increase its power and^ 
importance. Before the reverses in Sicily, Alberoni had made overtures for 
peace. Stanhope proposed to Dubois, to demand from Eiug Philip the dis- 
missal of his minister. His ambition, said Stanhope, had been the sole cause 
of the war ; and “ it is not to be imagined that he will ever lose sight of his 
designs, or lay aside the intention of again bringing them foiward, whmever 
the recovery of his strength, and the remissness of ilie allied pow^, may 
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flatter him with the hopes of better success.’’ King Philip submitted to this 
dictation. 

In December, 1719, Alberoni, by a royal decree, was dismissed from all 
his employments, and was commanded to leave the Spanish territory within 
twenty-one days. Incapable grandees rejoiced that the son of an Italian 
gardener no longer ruflSled their solemn pride; some loftier spirits testifi(‘d 
meir respect to fallen greatness. The cardinal went back to Italy, a poor 
man. After vain attempts to resist or evade the demands of the allies 
that Spain should accede to the Quadruple Alliance, that accession was pro- 
claimed in January, 1720; Philip declaring that he gave peace to Europe 
at the sacrifice of his rights. He renewed his renunciation of the Erench 
crown. Europe was again at peace. Even the czar of Muscovy had been 
warned by the presence of an English fleet in the Baltic, that he would not 
be permitted utterly to destroy Sweden. By England’s protection the 
female successor of Charles XII, the elector of Hanover secured Bremen 
and Verden. The policy of foreign affairs did not exclusively contemplate 
the safety of King George’s island subjects, but there was no advocacy of 
merely German policy of which the nation had a right to complain. The 
reputation of Great Britain was not damaged by the mode in winch the war 
had been carried on. Her naval strength had been successfully (^xorted. A 
peace of twelve years, with a very trivial interruption, was the result of the 
Quadruple Alliance. 


THE PEERAGE BILL (1719 A.D.) 

The two parliamentary sessions of 1719 were remarkable for ministerial 
attempts to carry a measure which would have produced a vital change in tlie 
composition of the house of lords. It was proposed to limit royal power 
of creating peers; and the king was persuaded to send a inessagt^ to the 
lords, that his majesty has so much heart the scuttling tlu^ iK'crage of the 
whole kingdom upon such a found^.tieu may secure tlic fnanlom and con- 
stitution of parliament in all future ages, that lie is willing his prerogative 
stand not in the way of so great and necessary a work. 

In February, resolutions were proposed in the upper house that the English 
peers should not be increased beyond six of their present number; with the 
exception of princes of_the blood; and that instead of tlierc bthig sixteen 
elective peers for Scotland, the king should name twenty-five m henalitary 
peers. In the house of lords, the resolutions were carricid by a large, majority. 
The proposition produced an excessive fennent. The whig members and the 
whig writers took different sides. Addison supported the bill ; Wtc'.ele opposetl 
it. The measure was abandoned on account of the strong feeling which it 
produced on its first introduction; but it was again brought forward in the 
session which commenced on the 23rd of November. It pmmi the lords, 
with very slight oppositio^i. In the commons the bill was rej(^cted by a V(!ry 
large majority, 269 to 167. On this occasion Walpole, generally the plainest 
and most business-like of speakers,, opposed the bill with a rhetoricuil force 
which, according to the testimony of Speaker Onslow, “ bore down (wevything 
before him.” The exordium of his speech is remarkable: Among the 
^n^s, the wis^t people upon earth, the Temple of Fame was placed behind 
me Temple of Virtue, to denote that there was no coming to the Temple of 
F^e, but through of Virtue. But if this bill is ptissed into a law, one of 
powerful^ incentives to virtue would be taken away, since th(u*(% 
would be no arriving at honour but through the winding-sheet of an old 
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decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct noble family; a policy very different 
from that glorious ^and enlightened nation, who made it their pride to hold 
out to the world illustrious examples of merited elevation : 

Pater & honoris acirent vt cunoti viam.” 

The opponents of the Peerage. Bill did not fail to use the obvious argument, 
that although the prerogative of the crown flight be abused by the creation 
of peers, as in the late reign, to secure a majority for the court, there was a 
greater danger in so limiting the peerage as to make the existing body what 
Walpole called “a. compact impenetrable phalanx.” 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

The great event of the sixth year of the reign of George I was the exciting 
affair of the South Sea scheme — an event upon which, after the lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, we may still look with greater interest than upon 
the treaties and the wars of which Carlyle^ has said, with some truth, that they 
are to us as the “mere bubblings up of the general putrid fermentation of the 
then political world.” Few people of that time clearly understood what this 
famous South Sea project meant; and it is somewhat difficult to make it 
intelligible now. 

In the infant days of the national debt the great terror of statesmen was 
its increase and duration. At the accession of Queen Anne, the debt amounted 
to sixteen millions; at her death it had reached fifty-two millions. In 1711 
there was a floating debt of about ten millions. Harley, then lord-treasurer, 
proposed to create a fund for that sum; and to secure the payment of interest, 
by making certain duties of customs permanent. Capitalists who held 
debentures were to become shareholders in a company incorporated for the 
purpose of carrying on a monopoly of trade to the Spanish coasts of South 
America; making the new fund a part of their capital stock. Thus was 
established the South Sea Company. When the Peace of Utrecht was com- 
pleted, Spain refused to permit any approach to the free trade which would 
have made such a commercial company of value. One ship only was allowed 
to be sent annually. A few factories were established, and the one ship sailed 
in 1717. Alberoni broke the treaty, and seized the British goods. But the 
company had other means for the employment of capital; and many opulent 
persons were amongst its shareholders and directors. 

At the opening of the session of parliament in November, 1719, the king 
said to the commons, “ I must desire you to turn your thoughts to aU proper 
means for lessening the debts of the nation.” In January, 1720, a prop<ml 
was read to the house of commons from the South Sea Company, in which 
it was set forth that if certain public debts and annuities were made part of 
the capital stock of the company, it would greatly contribute to that most 
desirable end adverted to in his majesty’s speech. Before that spee^ was 
delivered Sir John Blunt, a South Sea director, had been in communication 
with the ministers, who gave a favourable ear to his projects. There was an 
annual charge upon the revenue of eight hundred thousand pounds, for irre- 
deemable annuities granted in the reigns of William and Anne. To buy up 
these annuities was the advantageous point in the proposal of the company. 
The house of commons agreed in the necessity of reducing the public debts. 
“Till this was done,” said Mr. Brodrick, who moved that other companies 
should be allowed to compete, “we could not, properly speaking, call our- 
selves a nation.” The Bank of England accordingly sent in a rival proposal; 
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and the two companies went on outbidding each other, till the South Sea 
Company’s large offer to provide seven millions and a half to buy up the 
annuities was accepted. The annuitants were not compelled to exchange 
their government security for the company's stock; and the chief doubt 
seemed to be whether the greater number would consent to this transfer. 
Although the terms offered by the company to the annuitants ■ wore not 
encouraging, there was a rush to accept them. To hold stock in a company 
whose exclusive trading privileges might realise that “potentiality of wealtlr' 
which is never beyond the dreams of avarice,” was a far grander thing 
than to receive seven, eight, or even nine per cent, upon annuities. Within 
six days of the announcement of the company’s terms, two-thirds of the 
annuitants had exchanged their certain income for the boundless imaginary 
riches of South America. 

Upon this foundation was built the most enormous laonc oi national xlelu- 
sion that was ever raised amongst an industrious, thrifty, and prudent people. 
It had been long manifest that there was a great amount of superfluous 
capital, especially of the hordings of the middle classes, whicli wanted oppor- 
tunities for employment. To obtain interest for small sums was scarcely 
practicable for the mass of those who were enabled to keep their expenditure 
below their incomes. Before the beginning of the century, companies, more 
or less safe, had been formed to meet this desire for investments. In spite of 
the long wars of the reigns of William and Anne, and the jacobite plots and 
rebellions which threatened the Protestant succession, the country was going 
steadily forward in a course of prosperity. Wherever there is superfluous 
wealth, beyond the ordinary demands of industry for capital, there will be 
always projectors ready to suggest modes for its co-operative uses. In the sum- 
mer of that year, the South Sea year, “the dog-star rages” over Exchange 
Alley with a fury that has never been equalled; because no capitalist, even to 
the possessor of a single shilling, was then too humble not to oclicve that the 
road to riches was open before him. Subscribers to projects recommended by 
“one or more persons of known credit,” were only required to advance ten 
shillings per cent. A shilling, and even sixpence per cent, was enough to 
secure the receipt for a share in the more doubtful undertakings. Shares of 
every sort were at a premium, unless in cases where the office that was opened 
at noon on one day was found closed on the next, and the shillings and six- 
pences had vanished with the subscription books. 

But the great impulse to the frantic stock-jobbing of that summer was 
the sudden and enormous rise in the value of South Sea stock. In July, 
Secretary Graggs wrote to Earl Stanhope, who was abroad with the king, “ it 
is impossible to tell you what a rage prevails here for South Sea subscriptions 
at any price, ^e crowd of those that possess the redeemable annuities is 
so great, that the bank, who are obliged to take them in, has been forced to 
set tables with clerks m the streets.” The hundred-pound shares of the 
f ^ thousand pounds in August The shares 

of the Bank of England and of the East India Company were transferred at 
an enormous advance. Smaller companies of every character water 
companies, nshery companies, companies for various manufactures, companies 
for settlements and foreign trade — infinite varieties, down to companies for 
fattening hogs and importing jackasses from Spain — rushed into the market 
amidst the universal cry for shares and more shares. The directors of the 
South Sea Company opened a second, a third, and a fourth subscription. 
They boldly proclaimed that after Christmas their annual dividend should 
not faji short of fifty per cent, upon their £100 shares. The rivalry of the 
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legion of projects of that s^on was odious to these great lords of the money 
market. The goveijornent itself began to think that some fearful end would 
conae to the popidar delusion; and a royal proclamation was issued against 
mischievous and dangerous undertakings, especially the presuming to act 
^ a corporate body, or raising stocks or shares without legal authority.’^ 
It was calculated that the; value of the stock of aU the companies, with cor- 
porate authority or no authority, amounted at the current prices to five 
hundred millions sterling; being five times as much as the circulating medium 
of Europe, and twice as much as the fee simple of all the land of the kingdom. 
The attempt of the South Sea Company to lessen the number of their com- 
petitors was the prelude to their ovm fall. At their instance, writs of scire 
facias were issued, on the 18th of August, against four companies^ and thp 
subscribers to these, and to all other projects not legalised, were ordered 
to be prosecuted by the officers of the crown. A panic ensued. In a day or 
two, xhe stocks of all the companies not incorporated rapidly fell; and with 
the downward rush went down eveiy description of stock. Before August, 
knowing and cautious holders of South Sea stock began to sell out. 

Walpole, who had originally oppoi^ the scheme, did not cany his oppo- 
sition to the extreme of neglecting his opportunity of largely adding to his 
fortune, by investing at the proper time, and selling out at the proper time. 
The earl of Pembroke applied to Walpole for his advice as to the great question 
of selling when the shares were at their cuhninating point. The adroit finan- 
cier coolly answered; '' I will only tell you what I have done myself. I have 
just sold out at £1,000 per cent., and I am fully satisfied.” By the middle of 
September holders of South Sea stock were crowding the Exchange, not as 
eager buyers, but as more eager sellers. The stock was at 850 on the 18th of 
August; in a month it had fallen to 410. Mr. Brodrick, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, writes that the most considerable men of the company, '‘with their 
fct friends, the tones, jacobites, and papists,” had drawn out; "securing 
themselves by the losses of the deluded thoughtless numbers, whose under- 
standings were overruled by avarice, and hopes of making mountains of 
mole-hips.^ Thousands of families will be reduced to beggary. The conster- 
nation is inexpressible; the rage beyond expression; and the case is so des- 
perate, that I do not see any plan or scheme for averting the blow.” On the 
29th of September, South Sea stock had fallen to 175. This greatest of. 
bubbles had burst. 

Many persons of rank and station were not so prudent as Walpole and the 
earl of Pembroke had been. The duke of Portland, Lord Lonsdale, and Lord 
Irwin were provided with colonial governments to enable them to live. Mer- 
chants, lawyers, clergy, physicians passed from their dream of fabulous wealth 
and from their wonted comforts into poverty; some “died of broken hearts; 
others withdrew to remote parts of the world, and never returned.” It has 
been observed by Craikj that “the calamitous effects of the madness w^e 
rather individual and immediate, than permanent or general There was 
little, if any, absolute destruction of capital. The whole mischief consisted m 
a most quick and violent shifting of property from one hand to another.” But 
the derangement of the ordinary course of industry was to be add^ to tMs 
shifting of property. Serious as was this temporary evil; furious as it made 
the sufferers in their reproaches against every one but themselves; ea^r as 
it rendered the legislature for connscation of the property of the South Sea 
directors, the national credit was not permanently impaired by the infatuation 
which produced so much private misery. In this respect, the i^ue of the 
South Sea scheme was essentially different from the Mississippi scheme of 
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John Law in France, which also exploded in that fatal year for projectors; 
producing there what was equivalent to a national bankruptcy. When the 
South Sea crash came, there was an alarm for its public consequences. But 
Walpole, who had again joined the government, though in a subordinate 
office, applied his great financial abilities to avert the difficulties which this 
convulsion might occasion to the state; and instead of joining the first cry 
for vengeance upon the South Sea directors, he calmly said in parliament that 
if London were on fire wise men would endeavour to extinguish the flames 
before they sought for the incendiaries. When the king opened the session 
on the 8th of December, the royal speech recommended measures “ to restore 
the national credit.” Walpole was regarded by all parties as the man to 
effect this. 


WALPOLE TO THE RESCUE (1721-1722 A.B.) 

To endeavour to equalise, to the moat inconsiderable extent, the losses 
and gains of individuals by the extravagant rise and sudden depression of 
South Sea stock, would have been a task far beyond the province of any 
minister of state. The financial abilities of Walpole were necessarily directed 
to the very difficult labour of disentangling the government from the embar- 
rassments of the South Sea Company. The English ministry had never 
attempted to sustain the value of the company’s shares by arbitrary edicts; 
or to interfere with their fall by regulations that were based upon other 
principles than the great natural laws by which the money market, like 
every other market, must be governed. The French ministry, when the 
scheme of Law for relieving its exhausted finances by a paper currency, baaed 
on the imagina»’y riches of Louisiana, was in the course of breaking clown, 
gave its orders that individuals should not retain in their poaacaaion finy sum 
beyond a small amount of gold and silver, and should be compelkd to carry 
on their transactions in Law’s substitute for money. The shares were not to 
fall according to the rate at which their owners were willing to sell them, but 
to sink m nominal value, by a monthly reduction, till they had reached half 
their original price, at which rate they were to be fixed. 

All this, of course, was the merest convulsion of despotism. The regent 
had shifted a large amount of the debts of the state to the deluded people, ancl 
no attempt was made to retrieve the national credit. Walpole had to pursue 
a policy which was the only possible one under a limited monarchy; and which 
indeed was not beset with the difficulties that the government of the regc^nt 
would have had to encounter in any struggle to be honest. The French 
mances were hopelessly embarrassed by a long course of extravagance, before 
Law thought he could perform the part of the magician in the Arabian story, 
making a scrap of paper pass as a piece of silver. The English finances were 
healtlty, though the national debt amounted to fifty or sixty millions. The 
French government adopted the schemes of Law, to furnish the means of new 
extravagances. The English government went into the scheme of the South 
Sea Company, with the view of redeeming aportion of the national debt, and 
thus of lessening the amount of taxation. Voltaire records that he had seen 
Law come ^ court with dukes, marshals, and bishops following humbly in 
his tram. The English. court_ was not free from shame in the South Sea 
project. Half a million of fictitious stock had been created by the directors, 
previoi^ to the posing of the bill. The duchess of Kendal, as well as other 
favourites of tlm kmg, had large douceurs out of the profits which the direc- 
tors made by the transfer of these shares; and it is lamentable to add that 
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Graggs, the secretary of state, his father the postmaster-general, and Aislabie, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, were amongst the recipients of this bribery. 
It was the business of parliament to trace the extent of the corruption; and 
to pimish in some degree those directors for vengeance upon whom the nation 
was frightfully clamouring. 

Although in the petitions to parliament “ for justice on the authors of the 
present calamities,” we may see how individuals come to consider the losses 
produced by their own insensate desire for sudden riches as national misfor- 
tunes, we may yet observe how general is the calamity when a people think 
to grow rich by gambling instead of by work. Want of money is the universal 
cry. No branch of industry had been exempted, according to these petitions, 
from suffering. There may be exaggeration in these complaints. But it is 
nevertheless easy to imderstand how difficult it would be, in a condition of 
societv where commercial credit was not upheld by large banking operations, 
to escape very serious evils, when the many streams and riUs in which capital 
ordinarily flowed were diverted into one vast flood, and thus for a while the 
channels were left dry from which industry derived its regular nourishment. 

The commons, through the entire session, were oc^pied with investiga- 
tions and discussions connected with the financial convulsion. Walpole 
brought forward his plan for sustaining the national credit, and had induced 
the house to agree that the public contracts with the South Sea Company 
should be undisturbed. His first proposal, to engraft a portion of the stock 
of that company into the Bank of England, ?nd another portion into the 
East India Company, was carried after much debate; but this plan was ulti- 
mately merged into another measure. The private estates of the directors 
were to be regarded as a fund to provide some remedy for the public embar- 
rassment. A bin was passed, to compel them to deliver on oath an estimate 
of the value of their property, and to prevent them going out of the kingdom. 
A secret committee of inquiry was appointed. After they had examined Mr. 
Robert Knight, the cashier of the company, he fled to Brabant. A reward of 
£2,000 was offered for his apprehension; but it was believed that there were 
influences at work powerful enough effectually to screen him. Knight was 
arrested at Antwerp; but the states of Brabant refused to give him up. 
“Screen” became a bye-word. Caricatures — which it is said were become 
conomon at this period for political objects — had for their point the duchess 
of Kendal and the flight of the cashier. “The Brabant Screen” exhibited 
the king’s mistress sending Knight upon his travels, giving him his dispatches 

from behind a screen. , j 

The prudent cashier took care to obliterate, as far as possible, the evidence 
that great ladies and ministers of state had been corrupted by the South Sea 
directors. The committee of the commons reported that “in some of the 
books produced before them, false and fictitious entries were made; mothers 
entries with blanks ; in others entries with erasures and alterations ; and m 
others leaves were tom out.” They found, further, that some books had 
been destroyed, and others taken away or secreted. Out of the moutto of 
the directors the committee extracted evidence to show that there had been 
extensive ^propriation of stock to “certain ladies,’ at the ^tan(^ of 
Secretary Ckaggs ; * and the proof was clear that persons hi^ m office had 
receive/and stock during the time ^t the rompmiy s M 
ine in parliament, “without any valuable consideration paid, or sufficient 
^urityffiven for the acceptance of, or parent for, such stock.” . 
Sssf ^les Stanhope, Sne of the accused was c^ by a ^Joniy of 
three. The earl of Sunderland was exonerated by a larger majority; but he 
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could not stand up against the popular odium, and resigned his post of first 
commissioner of the treasury. Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
was expelled the house, and was sent to the Tower. James Graggs died of 
small-^x, during the heat of this inquiry. His father, the postmaster- 
genersd, destroyed himself by poison. 

Their charges against the directors were founded upon their practice of 
^'selling their own stock at high prices, at the same time that they gave 
orders for buying stock upon account of the company”; and upon their 
various contrivances “to give his majesty’s subjects false notions of the 
value” of the South Sea stock. Their punishment, under the bill that wiis 
passed, was severe. Their estates, amounting to two millions sterling, were 
confiscated for the relief of the sufferers by their schemes. A small allowance 
was made to each; but they were disabled from ever holding any place, or for 
sitting in parliament. Such visitations for their offences were thought far 
too lenient by the greater number of their contemporaries. They may now 
be considered excessive. 

death of' stanhope and MARLBOROUGH 

During a debate in the lords upon the conduct of the South Sea directors, 
the duke of Wharton, as profligate as he was able, made a furious attack 
upon Stanhope, comparing him to Sejanus. The anger to which the earl 
was moved produced a rush of blood to his head. A temporary relief by 
cupping was obtained; but the next day the skilful and honest secretary of 
state suddenly expired. No suspicion of improper connection with the South 
Sea scheme had affected his honour. Lord Townshend again became secre- 
tary of state. With Walpole, chancellor of the exchequer, salutary measures 
were pursued to restore confidence. The South Sea Company were relieved 
from certain engagements to make advances to the government; and the 
credit of their bonds was sustained at its just value. 

The session of 1722 was a busy session. Questions more important than 
those connected with party interests were discussed, An act had been 
passed in the last session — under the apprehension of the plague, which was 
raging in France — for the building of pest-houses, to which infected persona 
and even the healthy of an infected family, were to be removed; and lines 
were to be drawn round any infected town or city. Earl Cowper, the ex- 
chancellor, a man of liberal and enlightened views, moved for tne repeal of 
these powers, as unknown’ to our constitution, and inconsistent with the 
lenity of free government. But his motion was rejected. “The people 
called Quakers” had presented a petition, complaining that, under their 
present form of affirmation, they were unable to answer in courts of equity, 
take probates of wills, prove debts on commissions of bankruptcy, take up 
their freedoms, and be admitted to poll at elections for their freeholds. Upon 
a debate in the lords, Atterbury, the bishop of Bochester, spoke against indul- 
gences "to be allowed to a set of people who were hardly Christians.” The 
London clergy petitioned against a bill for their relief, contending that, how- 
ever the Quakers might be injured in their private affairs, “an oath was 
instituted by God himself as the surest bond of fidelity amongst men,” and 
that any relaxation of that principle would only tend to multiply a sect “ who 
renounce the divine institution of Christ, particularly that by which tlie 
faithful are initiated into his religion.” The bill for the relief of the Quakers 
was passed, in spite of the hard terms in which they had been assailed. The 
session was prorogued to the 15th of March; and it was previously dissolved, 
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under the provisions of the Septennial Act. During the prorogation, the 
earl of Sunderland died; and his father-in-law, the great duke of Marlborough, 
terminated his chequered career of political time-serving and of military glory. 


STUART ASPIRATIONS 

In 1720, the wife of James Edward carried forward the aspirations of the 
house of Stuart into another generation, by giving birth to a son. Atter- 
bury, the most uncompromising of partisans, considered this “the most 
acceptable news which can reach tlie ears of a good Englishman.” ^ Charles 
Edward Louis Casimir, whose royal descent was put beyond suspicion by 
the presence of seven cardinals in the 
chamber of the princess, was destined 
even in his cradle to give the signal for 
conspiracies and possible insurrections. 

The duke of Ormonde was again to lead 
foreim forces to the invasion of Britain. 

The jacobitea in England, amongst whom 
there were five earls, and the undaunted 
bishop of Rochester, were to get posses- 
sion of the Tower, seize all the deposits 
of public treasure, and to proclaim James 
III. A judicious, and in many respects 
impartial, historian, ascribes what he 
calls “the second growth of jacobitism” 
to the publication in the reign of Anne 
of Clarendon’s History of iJw Rebellion, 

Atterbury was one of its editors. The 
“gray discrowned head” of Charles; the 
exile and the restoration of his son — 
these were the stirring recollections that 
made the remnant of the old cavaliers, 
now bearing the somewhat less glorious 
name of tones, turn to the first Charles’ 
grandson “pining in a distant land, 
under circumstances not far unlike to those of Charles Stuart in France.” 

The departure of the king, in the smnmer of 1722, upon his usual visit to 
his German dominions, was to be the signal for an invasion of England by 
the Pretender and his faithful Ormonde. Disbanded troops of various coun- 
tries were being collected together for this enterprise. The m anagers of the 
plot had the supreme folly to apply to the regent of France for the aid of 
five thousand men; and the regent, having more respect for treaties than 
Louis XIV, informed the British minister at Paris of the application. The 
vigilant Walpole was soon acquainted with the plan of action and the names 
of the actors. The king was advised not to go to Hanover; ^ a camp was 
fomied in Hyde Park; and some of the conspirators — two nonjuring clergy- 
men, two Irish priests, a young banister, and two lords — were apprehended. 
After a delay of three months, the bishop of Rocliester was arrested, and, 
after examination before the council, was sent to the Tower. 

For nearly thirty years had Francis Atterbury been known as the keenest 
of controversialists, as well as the most impressive of preachers. From the 
beginning of the century he had been considered as the leader of the high 
church party; the great asserter of the independence of convocation, Grad- 
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ually he had become identified with the most extreme principles of passive 
obedience; was the prompter of Sacheverell in his defence in 1710; was 
recognised as having earned a bishopric when Harlejr came into power; and 
had, upon the death of Queen Anne, taken a very decided part in his lioatility 
to the Hanoverian succession. His arrest in August, 1722, prodiK'.ed the most 
violent ferment amongst his church party. The Episcopal order, it was 
proclaimed, was outraged. Atterbury was prayed for in the London churches. 
Atterbury was represented, in a print intended to move the popular sympa- 
thy, as standing behind his prison bars, gazing won a portrait of Laud. 
The plot, it was maintained, was a base fiction. The new parliament met in 
October; and the king, in his speech on the Uth, announced the discovery 
of a dangerous conspiracy, and the arrest of some of the conspirators. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a whole year; and the consent of the 
house of peers was desired to sanction the detention in the Tow(ir of the 
bishop of Rochester, lords North and Grey, and the carl of Orrery. A foolish 
declaration, signed “James Rex," had been issued on the 22n(l of September, 
in which James III, king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, proposed that 
George should quietly deliver to him the throne of those kingdoms; when he, 
King James, would bestow upon George the title of king in liis native domin- 
ions, and invite all other states to confirm it. Moreover, the British crown 
should be confirmed to the penitent usurper, if ever he should attain it in 
the due course of legitimate succe.ssion. This wondfirful production was 
ordered by parliament to be burnt by the common hangman, as “a false, 
insolent, and traitorous libel." On the 1st of March, 1723, a committee of 
the commons made a report of their examinations into the evidrmce of th(^ 
conspiracy. It is a document of great length. It involved otlu^r eminent 
persons besides those who had been arrested. Ohristopher Layer, tins bar- 
rister, had been previously tried and condemned in th(^ King's Bench, He 
was the only person who suffered capital punishment. Bills of pains and 
penalties were pavssed against the two Irish priests. The most important 
person amongst the accused, the bishop of Rochester, was also prcx^ccHled 
against by bill, enacting his punishment and deprivation. This bill pfissed 
the commons without a division. Atterbury declined making a clofencc 
before the lower house; but, on the 6th of May he stood at the bar of the house 
of lords; and after the evidence against him had been gone through ho 
defended himself with great ingenuity and eloquence. 

The debate amongst the peers on the question of the pa^ssing of the bill 
was remarkable for the constitutional opposition of Lord Cowper, the ex- 
chancellor. 

The conriection of Atterbury with the exiled family, before his banishment, 
h^s been abundantly proved by other evidence than that within the reach of 
his accuser and judges. The bill against him was passed by a majority of 
forty peers; most of the bishops voting against him, Ho embarked for France 
in June, 1723; and died at Paris in 1732. 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND) WOOD’S DRABS HALF-PENNIES 

In 1724, through the ordinary course of ministerial rivalries and jealousies, 
the accomplished Lord Carteret was removed from the office of secretary of 
state, which he held in conjunction with Lord Townshend, and the same 
course was pursued towards him, as towards Townshend himself in 1716. 
Carteret was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland — a post considered of far 
less anxious responsibility than that of secretary of state. During his lord- 
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lieutenancy Ireland became no bed of roses. Amongst the many real wrongs 
which Ireland hits bomej and the not less numerous imaginary grievances of 
which she has complained, in her connection with England, there is probably 
no example of a national ferment so wholly disproportionate to the extent of 
the injury, as that of Wood’s patent for a coinage of copper farthings and hah- 
pence. No one can doubt that when a nation is in almost utter want of money 
of the lowest denomination, the extortions practised upon the humblest classes 
must be considerable. Ireland was so completely witliout a currency to con- 
duct the smaller operations of trade, that labourers were paid by cards bear- 
ing the seals and signatures of their employers. In aU such cases of a 
questionable or a depreciated currency, it is the poor man w^ho has to bear the 
largest amount of trouble or loss. In 1722, a patent was granted to William 
Wood, a proprietor and renter of iron and copper mines in England, to enable 
him to coin farthings and halfpence for Ireland to the value of £108, (XK). 
There is no doubt that the patentee was to make a profit, for the duche^ 
of Kendal had been bribed to promote the grant of the patent. But Wal- 
pole and his subordinates took every reasonable measure of precaution 
that the coinage should not become an opportunity for fraud or excessive 
gain. Sir Isaac Newton, as master of the mint, approved the terms of the 
contract; and when the coins were in circulation, and it was seen that dis- 
content was assiduously stirred up, an assay was made by the officers of the 
mint, and it was declared that in weight and fineness of metal the pieces were 
satisfactory. The difference of exchange between England and Ireland had 
been thought a satisfactory reason for a slight diminution in weight of the 
copper currency for Ireland. 

The Irish parliament, moved in some degree by the apparent neglect of 
this exercise of the royal prerogative, without consulting the Irish privy 
councilj voted an address to the king, that the terms of the patent would 
occasion a loss to the nation of 150 per cent. Walpole was astonished, as he 
well might be, at this impudent declaration of a legislative body. He 
examined the matter carefully; and perceived that the assertion was founded 
upon a computation that the rough Irish copper was worth twelvepence a 
pound, and that a pound of halfpence and farthings corned out of fine copper 
were to pass for thirty pence. He found that the mint of London paid 
eighteenpence per pound for prepared copper; that the charge of coinage was 
fourpence per pound; and that the duties and allowances upon copper importod 
into Ireland amounted to 20 per cent. A committee of the English privy 
council went into a searching examination of the whole affair; and fully 
justified the patentee from any charge of having abused the fair terms of his 
patent. It was, however, conceded that the amount of farthings and half- 
pence issued should not exceed £40,000 in value; and that this money should 
not be a legal tender for a larger sum than fivepence halfpenny in one pay- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances, in 1724, a letter was published by M. B. Drapier, 
addressed ‘*to the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and country people in general, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, concerning the brass halfpence coined by one 
William Wood, hardware man,” which letter thus solemnly opens: What I 
intend now to say to you is, next to your duty to God and the care of 
your salvation, of the greatest concern to yourselves and your chMmn: your 
bread and clothing, and every common necessary of life, entirely dej^d 
upon it.” The writer, as every one guessed, was the famo^ dean of bt. ra^ 
rick^s; and certainly no pen was so able as that wielded by Jonathan bwirt, 
to raise a popular clamour by the most skilful treatment of his subject; and, 
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what was perhaps as much to the purpose, by the most unscrupulous 

assertions. . « 

Throughout the whole of the Drapier Letters, Swift's argument rests 
upon the most solid basis of political economy ; but his premisoH arc utterly 
false. He knew well what England and Ireland had suffered by the depre- 
ciation of the coin. This bold opponent of the government wliich had deliv- 
ered his country from despotism, says, '' I intend "to truck with my neighbours, 
the butchers and bakers and the rest, goods for goods; and tlie little gold 
and silver I have I will keep by me, like my heart’s blood, till better times, or 

until I am just ready to starve ; 
and then 1 will buy Mr. Wood’s 
money, as rny father did the 
brass money in King James' 
time, who could buy £10 of 
it for a guinea." Against such 
logic as this what could sim- 
ple truth avail? The Irish 
went mad about Wood’s half- 
pence. 

When Cart(iret came over, 
he found the Irish people in a 
state of frtuiisy. Ih^ tried what 
arc called strong measures. 
He offered a reward of £300 
for discovering tlu^ author of 
\ the Drapi('r Ic'tters. He pro- 
'\ socuted their prinhn\ The 
N grand jury thr(‘W out th(^ bill; 
and another grand jury made 
a presentment, setting forth, 
that “several quantities of 
base metal coined, commonly 
called Wood's Halfpence, 
have been brought into the 
(1087-1745) port of Dublin, and lodged in 

several houses in this city, 
with an intention to make them pass clandestinely"; and that “having' 
entirely his majesty’s interest and the welfare of our country, and being 
thoroughly sensible of the great discouragements which trade hath suffered 
by the apprehensions of the said coin, whereof we have already felt the dismal 
effects; and that the currency thereof will inevitably tend to the great diminu- 
tion of his majesty’s revenue, and the ruin of us and our posterily, do pre- 
sent all such persons as have attempted or shall endeavour by fnuid or otlu^r- 
wise, to impose the said halfpence upon us, contrary to liis majesty’s most 
gracious intention, as enemies to his majesty’s government, and to the safety, 
peace, and welfare of all his majesty's subjects of this kingdoitn" It was m 
vain that the government attempted to stand up against this storm. The 
grand jury said, “ we do, with all great gratitude, acknowledge the services of 
all such patriots as have been eminently zealous for the interest of his 
majesty and this country, in detecting the fraudulent imuosition of the said 
Wood, and preventing the passing of his base coin." Swift wrote this eulogy 
upon his own patriotism. He had beaten the government of King George.. 
The patent was withdrawn. 
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IMPEACHMENT OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR (1725 A.D.) 

In 1725, England presented the miserable spectacle which she had wit- 
nessed in the reign of James I — a lord chancellor impeached for malversa- 
tion in his great office. Thomas Parker was a very different man from Francis 
Bacon; and the offences of which the earl of Macclesfield was accused were 
of another character than those which were the ruin of the viscount St Albans. 
The chancellor of King James was disgraced upon the charge of having 
received bribes from suitors. The chancellor of King George was impeached, 
found guilty, excluded forever from office, and fined thirty thousand pounds, 
upon the charges of selling masterships in the court of chancery, and of 
conniving at the frauds of the masters in trafficking with the trust-money 
of the suitors, and the estates of widows and orphans. Lord Campbell, in 
controverting a disposition in some writers of recent times to consider that 
Lord Macclesfield was unjustly condemned, holds that “his conviction was 
lawful and his punishment was mild,” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign policy of George I, under the able administration of Walpole, 
had become decidedly pacific. The nation was manifestly prospering under 
the relief which peace had brought. The fear of the Pretender, and of Spanish 
or Swedish invasions, had passed away. The house of Brunswick, after ten 
years of struggle, was firmly fixed on its constitutional throne. Yet there 
were still threatenings of war. The congress of Cambrai, to which the diffi- 
culties that had not been finally settled by the peace of 1720 had been referred, 
had been wearily discussing certain royal claims and disputes — “ bailing out 
water with sieves” — for four or five years. The regent Orleans had died 
during these tedious protocollings, in 1723. Louis XV, declared of age, had 
taken the government of France into his own hands, with the duke de Bourbon 
as his minister. The alliance of France with England continued uninterrupted. 
But the emperor Charles, and the king of Spain, Philip, were coming to a 
closer understanding about territorial arrangements than England, France, 
and Russia thought safe. 

The Treaty of Hanover bound England, France, and Prussia — the date, 
September 3rd, 1725 — in an engagement to hold by each other, if either 
were attacked. The tables were turned since the War of the Succession, 


The old foes were fast friends, and the old friends bitter foes; and all these 
changes took place, as in private friendship, for “some trick not worth an 
egg.” War seemed imminent, however pacifically disposed were Fleury and 
George. When the English parliament met on the 20th of January, 1726, 
the king announced the conclusion of his defensive treaties with the most 
Christian king and the king of Prussia, to which several of the powers had 
been invited to accede. 


Warlike n’.ovements were very soon organised in England. The czar 
Peter was dead. The czarina Catherine I had prepared a fleet for co-oper- 
ation with Austria and Spain. Admiral Wager sailed to the Baltic with an 
English fleet; and the politics of Russia became more pacific. A squadron 
under Admiral Hosier blockaded Porto Bello — an unfortunate enterprise, 
for the brave admiral and a large number of his fleet's crews perished of 

11 . ^ xl_ Ct - ._L.. TiT -irr/w* 
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one of the secret articles of the Treaty of Vienna was an agreement to place 
the Pretender upon the throne of Britain. The parliament instantly voted 
a large increase of the army and navy. The emperor wm advised by Palm, 
his minister at London, to disavow such a secret agreement. The indiscreet 
resident addressed a memorial to the king, a translation of which was printed 
and published; in which the secret articles were disavowed, and the royal 
word was spoken of with disrespect. The two houses were indignant at 
^®the insolence^’ of the imperial minister in dispersing his memorial through 
the kingdom; declaring '‘their utmost abhorrence of this audacious manner 
of appealing to the people against his majesty.'’ Palm was commanded 
immediately to leave England. 

Spain was assembling an army for the siege of Gibraltar, under the com- 
mand of the count de las Torres * who boasted that in six weeks he would 
drive the heretics into the sea. On the 11 th of February the siege was com- 
menced. English men-of-war in the harbour secured a constant suppiy of 
provisions for the garrison from the coast of Africa. Lord Portmore — one 
of the men whose energy age appeared unable to cripple — hastened from 
England, in his eightieth year, to defend the fortress of which he was governor. 
For four months the Spaniards ineffectually fired upon the rock, and then they 
raised the siege. 

THE DEATH OF GEOKGE I (1727 A.D.) 

On the 15th of May, 1727, King George closed the session of parliament 
preparatoiy to his departure for Hanover. He adverted to the attack upon 
Gibraltar, He had suspended, he said, his resentments under such provo- 
cation; and instead of having immediate recourse to arms, and demanding 
that assistance of his allies which they had engaged, and were ready, to give, 
he had concurred with France and the states general in making overtures 
of accommodation. Sweden had acceded to the Treaty of Plano ver; and a 
convention had been signed by Denmark. The overtures of accommodation, 
thus mentioned, had b^n successful. The Austrian ambassador signed, on 
the 31st of May, preliminaries of peace with England, France, and Holland. 
Spain remained alone; neither prepared for war, nor acceding to the condi- 
tions of peace. 

At this juncture the power of Walpole seemed to be somewhat endangered. 
Bolingbroke — who had been allowed by the intervention of Walpole to return 
to England; who was about to embark at Calais at the close of his exile, when 
Atterbury landed there a banished man; who had been restored to his estates 
by act of parliament in 1725 •— was intriguing to reach once more the posses- 
aon of power under George which he had obtained under Anne. He had 
secured, by bribes and protestations, the favour of the duchess of Kendal, the 
mistress, or accorchng to some, the left-handed wife of the Planoverian king. 
The duchess presented to her royal admirer a memorial from Bolingbroke, in 
which he denounced Walpole as the author of every public evil, The king 
put this paper into the hands of Walpole, with his usual straightforward mode 
of action. The ambitious statesman therein requested an interview with his 
sovereign. George was indisposed to grant this meeting. Walpole earnestly 
pressed it, with his never-failing sagapity; for, as he himself said, “if this was 
not done, the clamour would be, that I kept his majesty to myself, and would 
^ow none to come near him to tell the truth.” George told his minister that 
Bolingbroke's complaints and representations were “bagatelles ” 

The king set out for Hanover on the 3rd of June, accompanied by the 
duchess of Kendal and Lord Townshend. The unhappy wife of George had 
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died on the 13th of November, 1726, after many schemes of escape. The 
king landed on the 7th at Vaert, in Holland. On the 8th he proceeded on his 
journey, leaving the duchess of Kendal on the Dutch frontier. On the 9th, 
he slept at Delden; and was again in his coach at four o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th, accompanied by two official persons of the court of Hanover. In 
the forenoon of that day he was struck by apoplexy. He refused to stop at 
Ippenburen, as his attendants wished. His hands fell; his eyes were heavj'; 
but his wiR was strong. “Osnabruck! Osnabruck!” he exclaimed His 
one surviving brother, the prince bishop, had his palace at Osnabruck. The 
king’s voice grew fainter. He murmured in his death-sleep, '‘Q’est fait de 
moV^ (All is over with me). All was over. When the bishop was roused 
by^ the gallop of horses in his court-yard at midnight, George, king of Great 
Britain, and elector of Hanover, was dead. He was buried in Hanover./ 




CHAPTER XIV 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE 11 

[ 1727-1760 A.t).| 

Georfre II was the last forcsijrner by birth who has held the KnirliHlt 
throne ; he was a monarch almost as forei^rn la his tast(»H and inter- 
ests as in his nativity. \ et there was an openness and honesty about 

1 ^ subjects’ respect. Ho was 

blind to the charms of what, in his German accent, lie calh'd baintinir 
and bofctry, but he was unambitious ; ho remained true to the princl- 
ples under which he succeeded to tlio crown; he did not trick nor 
quibble; and was more useful and infinitely more safe, in those davs 
of loose political morality and unprincipled Llfishnoss, tliaii Hho ffi 
bad greater abilities with more unscrupulous desires, — WniTKl.* 

George H was bom in 1683, and had married in 1705 Princess OaroHnn. 

: ■mE'l'S t S “? fr ' tSklS 

ui yaies, Dorn m 1707, and Wilham, duke of Cumberland in 1791 ttIo 

parts were not so good as his father’s, but, on the othoSd he ,m eh Ss 

to^lTagain ^ soveJelS a? 

of the army and of military dpfnilci V* wen m peace lie waa so fond 

was the Captain. A love of justice was annarm?Mn" *irii I*'® jacobitos 

of his mind. But avariee t W ^ ^ 1 “! *’“* natural movements 

in the inmost recesses of hi’s bosom tJ« twiV^ ”■ enshrined 

His purse was oftefin «hown on all occasions. 


Ssrn^n k;;7to7hls%rr4ri™tf™''', extremiminufeness ami 

Ooo 
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field, “that little things affected him more than great ones; and this was so 
true, that I have often seen him put so much out of humour at his private 
levee, by a mistake or blunder of a valet de chambre, that the gaping crowd 
admitted to his public levee have from his looks and silence concluded that 
he had just received some dreadful news. 

“ He troubled himself little about religion, but jogged on quietly in that 
in which he had been bred, without scruples, doubts, zeal, or inquiry.” Of 
acquired knowledge he had little, professing great contempt for literature; 
but he sometimes read history, and had an excellent memory for dates. His 
habits were very temperate, and so regular that he scarce ever deviated from 
his beaten daily track: in the words of one of his courtiers, “he seems to 
think his having done a thing to-day an unanswerable reason for his doing 
it to-morrow.” Business he understood well, and transacted with pleasure. 
Like his father, he was far too Hanoverian in his politics, nor wholly free from 
the influence of mistresses. But his reign of thirty-three years deserves this 
praise — that it never once invaded the rights of the nation, nor harshly 
enforced the prerogatives of the crown; that its last period was illumined by 
the glories of Wolfe and of Chatham; and that it left the dynasty secure, the 
constitution unimpaired, and the people prosperous. 

Queen Caroline had been handsome in her youth, and to the last retained 
great expression in her countenance, and sweetness in her smile. Her char- 
acter was without a blemish, and her conduct always marked by judgment 
and good sense. During the violent quarrels between her husband and his 
father, she had behaved so prudently that she equally retained the affection 
of the first and the esteem of the latter. With the nation also she was more 
popular than any other member of her family, till George III. Her manner 
most happily combined the royal dignity with female grace, and her conver- 
sation was agreeable in all its varieties, from mimicry and repartee up to 
metaphysics. In fact, her only faults were those of a Philaminte or a Belise. 
She was fond of talking on aU learned subjects, and imderstood something 
of a few. Her toilet was a strange medley; prayers, and sometimes a sermon, 
were read; tattle and gossip succeeded; metaphysics found a place; the 
head-dress was not forgotten; divines stood grouped with courtiers, and 
philosophers with ladies! On the table, perhaps, lay heaped together, the 
newest ode by Stephen Duck upon her beauty, her last letter from Leibnitz 
upon free will, and the most high-VTought panegyric of Doctor Clarke, on 
her “inimitable sweetness of temper,” “impartial love of truth,” and “very 
particular and uncommon degree of knowledge, even on matters of the most 
abstract speculation.” So great was the influence of Queen Caroline over her 
husband, that neither in the church nor in the state were any appointments 
made without her having at le^st some share in them, and during ten years 
she may be said to have governed England. But she was one of those “who 
if she rules him, never shows she rules.” Her power was felt, not displayed. 
She had the art of instilling ideas into the king's mind, which after a time 
he found there, and believed to be his own. 

THE ACCESSION OP GEORGE II (1727 A.D.) 

The despatch from Lord Townshend, announcing the king's death, reached 
London on the 14th of June. Walpole immediately hastened to the palace of 
Richmond, where he was told that the prince, according to his usual custoin, 
had retired to bed for an afternoon slumber. His highness (so we may caij 
him for the last time) being awakened, at Walpole's d^ire, started up and 
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made his appearance half-dressed, Walpole knelt down and kissed his hand; 
but the king was at first incredulous, nor convinced of th(i «truth, until Towns- 
hend’s letter was produced. The minister then inquirt‘d whom his majesty 
would be pleased to appoint to draw up the necessary declaration to the privy 
council, fully hoping that the choice would fall i^Km himsc'lf. “Compton/’ 

answenal tlu^ king, shortly, 
and Walpoles withdrew m 
the dcop(‘sli disappointment. 

8ir Sptmc(T (.-ompton, 
the second surviving son of 
the earl of Northampton, 
was chos(‘n sp(uiker in 1715, 
and a Kniglit of the Bath, 
on the revival of that ordcT, 
Jh^ and ]a)rd Hcarbo rough 
had been the chief favour- 
ites of the king as prince 
i W ales. was rc^spect- 

^^t)le in his private, regular 
in his pul >hc, character. In 
the speala-r’s chair, where 
form ralh(‘r than substance 
is requinal, he had fulfilled 
his duty wdl, but (ih(‘ seals 
of ofii(U‘. w(ax‘ too heavy for 
his hands. So littki ac- 
(iuaiuted was he with r(«il 
business ihat wluai Walpole 
conveyed to him tlu^ king’s 
commands lu^ avowtal Ins 
ignorance, ami begged Wal- 
poles to draw up tlu^ deelara* 
tion for him. Sir Robert willingly complied, and the declaration which he 
wrote was carried by Compton to the king.^ 



CtF.OK0E II 
(leaa-iToO) 


WALPOLE CONTINUES IN POWEK 

The king when prince had taken offence at some expressions used by 
Walpole and had declared that he would never employ him, and that minister 
now regarded his dismissal as certain, George had actually fixed on Sir 
Spencer Compton for his prime minister, and his obstinacy was well known; 
yet after all Walpole retained his post and held it for many years. For this 
he was indebted to the queen, who knew his abilities; she r(U!ollectod that the 
late king had said to her that Walpole could “convert Btones into gold”; 
Walpole also engaged to obtain from the commons an augmeiiiation of 
£130,000 to the civu list, and a jointure of £100,000 a year for tlie queen; and 
as Compton candidly avowed his own incompetency for the situation, the 
king gave up his purpose. The ministry therefore ixTOained unchanged, and 
Walpole, when the new parliament met, performed his engagements to the 
king and queen. He continued to be the moving power of government for 
a space of nearly fifteen years, during which period England enjoyed tran- 
quillity. Cardinal Fleury, who governed France, was a decided lover of 
peace and steadily attached to the English alliance; so that though Hanover 
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was the means of engaging England in the mazes of German politics, there was 
no war till towards the close of Walpole’s administration, when hostilities 
broke out with Spain. 

The ministerial majority in the house of commons was considerable; but 
there was a strong opposition composed of three sections. These were the 
discontented whigs headed by William Pulteney, a man of high character and 
great abilities; the tones, about one himdred and ten in number, chiefly 
country gentlemen, led by Sir William Wyndham; and the jacobites, who 
counted fifty, under the consistent and honest Shippen. The principal sup- 
porters of the minister were his brother Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, Henry 
Pelham (brother to the duke of Newcastle), Sir William Yonge, and Mr. 
Winnington. In The Craftsman , a periodical conducted by Bolingbroke, 
aided by Pulteney, the opposition had a powerful organ of offence. 

yarious attacks were made on the ministry on the subjects of the standing 
army (the great bugbear of the age) and the subsidies paid to some of the 
petty sovereigns of Germany; but they were always repelled by numbers if 
not by arguments. On the subject of pensions the minister felt his position 
less tename, and he found it necessary to vary his tactics. From the Restor- 
ation, when it first became permanent, the house of commons had always 
contained a large portion of venality within its walls. ^ Direct bribes in hard 
cash w'ere the first and simplest course, and this continued long to ^prevail; 
pensions, which are of a similar nature, gradually came into operation. 

It was against the system of pensions that the opposition now directed its 
efforts. There were already acts incapacitating the holders of them from sitting 
in the house of commons; but they had proved useless, as the government 
would not tell who had pensions, and the amount of secret-service money 
was considerable. Mr. Sandys therefore brought a bill (1730), by which eveiy 
member was to swear that he did not hold a pension, and that in case of his 
accepting one he would make it known to the house within fourton days. 
This the king called a '‘villainous bill”; but Walpole would not incur the 
odium of opposing it, and it passed the commons by a majority of ten. But. 
as he expected, it was thrown out in the lords, and its fate was similar when- 
ever it was brought in again. ^ , i 

Shortly after the rejection of the pension bill a partial change took pmce 
in the ministry. Lord Townshend and Walpole, though brothers-in-law, ^d 
been for some time at variance on questions of foreign and doniestic policy; 
their tempers were opposite ; the former being frank, haughty, and impetuous; 
the latter, cool, calm, and pliant. They have, not unaptly, twen comp^ed 
to Mark Antony and Augustus, Lady Townshend l^ing their Octayia. But 
she was now dead; and Townshend, finding his influence inferior to that of 
Walpole, gave in his resignation. He retired to his paternal seat of Ramn^ 
in Norfolk, where he devoted himself to agriculture, and abandoned politics 
80 completely that he never even revisited the capital. The two secretm^ 
now were the duke of Newcastle, and Stanhope, lately created Eail of Har- 
rington. 

THE EXCISE BILL (1733 A.B.) 


Sir Hobert Walpole far outwent his contemporanes m the knowledge (rf 
the true principles of finance and trade; and having had ample mform^w 
of the rufnoua extent to which the practice of smuffiling had hem rairied. m 
consequence of the defective state of the laws of &e 
grand scheme for abolishing the land-tax, preventmg fraud, mcreasu^ the 
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revenue, simplifying the taxes and collecting them at the least poraible 
expense! This was what was caUed the “excise scheme,” of which Dean 

Tucker a most competent judge, asserts that the effect would have been to 
make ^Hhe whole island one general free port, and a maga^aino and common 

storehouse for all nations.” ® ^ 11 . 1 . % 

The excise duties, first levied in the civil wars, and continued, but curtailed 
at the Restoration, had been progressively increased during the stormy 
reigns of William and Anne. The chief articles subject to them we^e malt, 
salt and the distilleries: their average yearly proceeds rose, under William, 
to nearly one million 5 under Anne, to nearly two millions. No additional 
excise was laid on during the whole reign of George I, except a small duty on 
wrought plate by Stanhope. From the progress of consumption, however, 
they had come in 1733 to produce about £3,200,(K)0. But, meanwhile, the 
frauds and abuses in other parts of the revenue had become so great, and so 
repeatedly forced upon the consideration of Walpole, as to turn his thoughts 
to the whole subject, and induce him to frame a comprehensive measure upon 

it. 

* Early intelligence reached the opposition that some such plan was bmwing, 
and they toofe care to poison and prepossess the public mind against it even 
before it was .known. When the sinking fund was discussed, Pulteney pathet- 
ically cried, “But, Sir, there is another thing, a very terrible affair impendmg! 
A monstrous project! yea, more monstrous than has ever yet Ixicn repre- 
sented! It. is such a project as has struck terror into the minds of most 
gentlemen Mthin fhis house, and of all men without doors! I mciin, Sir, 
that monster the excise! That plan of arbitrary power which is expected to 
be laid before this house in the present session!” The sensible advice of Mr. 
Pelham, to wait till the plan was disclosed, and not “ to enter into debates 
about what we know nothing of,” was utterly unheeded; and while the 
secrecy of the plan did not suspend the censures of the opposition, it enabled 
them to spread throughout the country^ tlie most unfounded and alarming 
rumours respecting it. A general excise is coming! was the cry; a tax on all 
articles of consumption; a burden to grind the country to powder; a plot to 
overthrow the ancient constitution, and establish in its place a baleful tyranny! 
The Craftsman had scarcely words enough to express his terror and itjsen tment ; 
and his eloquent voice found a ready echo in the bosoms of the people. For 
the excise duties, partly from their burden and partly from their mvklious 
mode of collection, were most highly unpopular. They were considered 
oppressive, and contrary to the spirit of the constitution — called sometimes 
the cause and sometimes the consequence of bad government; and these 
feelings, which had arisen long before the scheme of Walpole, continued long 
after it. Perhaps the strongest proof of them is displayed by the invectives 
of so great a writer as Doctor Johnson, in so grave a work as his Dictiomryi 
In the first edition, published in 1755, the word “excise” is explained as 
“ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by common judgt^s 
of property, but by wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid!” 

Thus the public mind being highly sensitive, and easily excited upon the 
subject, and Walpole, as usum, paying little attention to the power of the 
press, there was a general ferment against the new scheme, even while its true 
nature and object remained entirely unknown. Many constituent bodies — ™ 
amongst them the citizens of London — held meetings and pent instructions 
to their members, entreating them to vote against every extension of the 
excise laws, in any form or on any pretence whatsoever. It was under these 
unfavourable circumstances, and after several preliminary skimishea, that 
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Sir Robert, on the 14th of March, disclosed his design in a temperate and 
masterly speech. He first complained of the common slander, that he had 
intended to propose a general excise. “I do most unequivocally assert,” 
said he, “ that no such scheme ever entered my head, or, for what I know, the 
head of any man I am acquainted with. My thoughts have been confined 
solely to the duties on wine and tobacco; and it was the frequent advices I 
had of the shameful frauds committed in these two branches, and the com- 
plaints of the merchants themselves, that turned my attention to a remedy 
for this growing evil. I shall, for the present, confine myself entirely to the 
tobacco trade.” 

He next proceeded to detail the various frauds on the revenue in this 
trade — frauds so frequent and so complicated, that while the gross produce 
of the tax was on an average £750,000, the net produce was oSy £160, OCX). 
The remedy he proposed was, stating it briefly, to bring the tobacco duty under 
the laws of excise, and to effect some improvements in the latter. The same 
might afterwards be applied to the similar case of the wine duty; and thus 
would the revenue be increased, at the same time that the fair dealer was 
protected. A system of warehousing for re-exportation, if desired, was like- 
wise to be instituted, “which will tend,” said the minister, “ to make London 
a free port, and, by consequence, the market of the world.” By the increase 
in the revenue the land-tax would no longer be required, and might be alto- 
gether abolished. “ And this,” added Walpole, “ is the scheme which has been 
represented in so dreadful and terrible a light — this the monster, the many- 
headed monster, which was to devour the people, and commit such ravages 
over the whole nation!” 

To the coimtry gentleman, the abolition of the land-tax was clearly a 
great boon. To the merchant importer, the turmng of the duties on impor- 
tation into duties on consumption was undoubtedly no less a benefit. The 
working classes were not at all concerned in the question, since the retailers 
already sold tobacco at the rate of duty paid. Thus, then, unless we are 
prepared to say, with Sir William Wyncfiiam, that “in all countries, excises 
of every kind are looked on as badges of slavey,” we shall rather join some 
of the ablest writers on finance of later times in approving the main princL 
pies ^d objects of Walpole’s scheme. 

Far different was the language of the opposition of the day. In answer to 
the complaint of previous misinterpretation, Sir John Barnard declared it 
“ such a scheme as cannot, even by malice itself, be represented to be worse 
than it really is!” Pulteney assailed it with raillery. “It puts me in mind 
of Sir Ephraim Mammon in The Alchemist: he was promised the philosopher’s 
atone, by which he was to get moim tains of gold, and eve^thing else he could 
desire, but all ended at last in some little charm for curing the itch!” The 
eloquence of Wyndham was more solemn: he thundered against corrupt 
motives and impending tyranny, and evoked the shades of Empson and 
Dudley, those two imworthy favourites of old time. ^ “But what,” he adde^ 
“was their fate? They had the misfortune to outlive their master, and his 
son, as soon as he came to the throne, took off both their heads!” — no 
obscure allusion to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was then present und^ 
the gallery. 

During the debate, the doors were beset by immense multitudes, aU dam- 
orous against the new measure, and convened partly, perhaps, by the efforte 
of the opposition, but still more by their own belief tJiat some dreadful 
was designed them. To this concourse Sir Robert referred in his mpy : 
“ Gentlemen may give them what name they think fit; it may be saad that 
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they came hither as humble supplicants, but I know whom the law calls 
‘sturdy beggars/”— a most unguarded expression! For though the min- 
ister meant it only to denote their fierce and formidable clamours, yet it was 
ever afterwards flung in his teeth as though he had wished to insult the pov- 
erty of the people and debar their right of petition; and the phrase imme- 
diately became the war-whoop of the opponents to the bill. 

At two o’clock in the morning, and after thirteen hours' debate, the house 
divided, and the numbers were found to be, for the measure 206, against it 
205 — a victory, indeed, for the minister, but a large and most alarming 
increase of the usual minority against him. As Sir Robert went out to his 
carriage some of the “sturdy beggars,” highly exasperated, seized him by the 
cloak, and might have done him some injury, liad not Mr. Pelham interposed. 
Two days afterwards, on reporting the resolutions carried in committ(‘.e, the 
debate was resumed with fresh vigour on the part of the opposition. How- 
ever, the resolutions were carried by the same majority as bofore. Several 
other debates and divisions ensued before the bill came to a second reading, 
but the majority in these gradually dwindled from sixty to sixteen. 

During this time, also, the popular ferment grew higher and higher. Peti- 
tions poured in from several large towns. The common council of London 
indited the most violent of all, under the guidance of Aldennan Barber, a 
noted jacobite, who had been Swift^s and Bolingbroke’s printer, and was now 
lord mayor. The instructions sent by different places to their repu'-sentatives 
to oppose the bill were collected and published together, so as to stir and 
diffuse the flame; and the minister was pelted by mnumerablo otlier pam- 
phlets; various in talent but all equal in virulence. “The public/' says a 
contemporary, / “was so heated with papers and pamphlets, that matters rose 
next to a rebellion.” 

The storm thus thickening around the court, Queen Caroline applitni in 
great anxiety to Lord Scarborough, as to the king’s personal friend, for Ins 
advice. His answer was, that the bill must be relinquished. “ I will answer 
for my regiment,” he added, “against the Pretender, but not apinst th(^ 
opposers of the excise.” Tears came into the queen^s eyes. “Then,” said 
she, “we must drop it!” Sir Robert, on his part, summoned a meeting of his 
friends in the house of commons, and requested their opinion. The general 
sentiment amongst them was still to persevere. It was urged that all taxes 
were obnoxious, and that there would be an end of supplies if mobs wore to 
control the legislature in the manner of raising them. Sir Robert, having 
heard every one first, declared how conscious he felt of having meant well; 
but that, in the present inflamed temper of the people, the act could not he 
carried into execution without an armed force; and that he would never be 
the minister to enforce taxes at the expense of blood. 

The voice of moderation having thus prevailed, when on the 11th of April 
there came on the order of the day for the second reading, Walpole rose, and 
moved that it should be postponed for two months; and thus the whole 
measure was dropped. The opposition were scarcely satisfied with this hard- 
won victory, and wished to reject the bill with the brand of their aversion upon 
it; but the general sense of the house was so evidently gainst the suggestion, 
that it was not pressed, nor even openly proposed, inroughout England, 
however, the news was hailed with unmixed pleasure, and celebrated with 
national rejoicings. The Monument was illuminated in London; bonfires 
without number blazed through the country; the minister was in mairy 
places burnt in effigy amidst loud acclamations of the mob; any of his frienos 
that came in their way were roughly handled; and cockades were eagerly 
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assumed with the inscription, “Liberty, property, and no excise!’^ But 
amidst the generarjoy their ill-humour against the minister gradu^y evap- 
orated, or rather spent itself by its own force; and their loyalty was imme- 
diately afterwards confirmed and quickened by the welcome intelligence that 
the princess Anne, the king’s eldest daughter, was espoused to the young 
prince of Orange. Walpole congratulated himself on this new turn given to 
the public feeling, and determined to run no risk of stirring it once more 
against him. It was indeed his favourite maxim at all times, as his son 
assures us, Quieta ne moveas (Let sleeping dogs lie) — a maxim bad under 
a bad constitution, but surely good under a good one; a maxim to be shunned 
at Milan, to be followed in London. When, in the next session, Pulteney 
insinuated that the excise scheme was to be revived, “ As to the wicked 
scheme,” said Walpole, “as the honourable gentleman was pleased to call it, 
which he would persuade us is not yet laid aside, I, for my own part, can 
assure this house I am not so mad as ever again to engage in anything that 
looks like an excise, though, in my own private opinion, I still think it was a 
scheme that would have tended very much to the interests of the nation.” 
It is very remarkable, however, that, after his time, some of the least popu- 
lar clauses of the excise scheme were enacted, and that there was no rene-wal 
of clamour, because there was a change of title. So little do things weigh with 
the multitude, and names so mnch!^ 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The last session of the parliament chosen in 1727 was opened by the king 
on the 17th of January, 1734, The policy of a government anxious to main- 
tain neutrality whilst other nations were at war, and at the same time to 
make it understood that a strong desire for peace was no symptom of national 
weakness, was never more emphatically expressed than in the words which 
Walpole put into the mouth of George II. A new quarrel had broken out in 
Europe upon the death, in 1733, of Augustus 11, king of Poland. Austria 
and Russia advocated the succession of his son. France supported the elec- 
tion of Stanislaus, who had been king before Augustus. The war assumed a 
more general character, and revived some of the old disputes between France, 
Spain, and Austria. An army of French, Spaniards, and Sardinians overran 
Austria. Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily were invaded by Don Carlos, duke 
of Parma, the son of the queen of Spain; and the Austrians being unable to 
resist, he was crowned king of Naples and Sicily as Charles III. On the 
Rhine the war w^as conducted by Prince Eugene, still vigorous, gainst Marshal 
Berwick. The son of James II was killed at the siege of Philipshurg. The 
companion in arms of Marlborough held his ground in this campaign, and 
died two years after. 

The great merit of Sir Robert Walpole, in resolutely maintaining the 
policy of neutrality, may be better appreciated from the circumstance that 
the king and queen were opposed to his pacific views. Geoige used daily to 
tell his minister that it was with the sword alone he desired to keep the bal- 
ance of Europe. He could not bear the thought of growing old in peace, 
and rusting in the cabinet, whilst other princes were busied in war, and 
shining in the field The observant vice-chamberlain pys that the que^, 
with m her good sense, was as unmanageable as the king. “ Wherever the 
interest of Germany and the honour of the empire were concerned, her thou^ts 
and reasonings were often as German and imperial as if E^I a nd had b^i 
out of the question.^’ The perseverance qI Walpole had it® reward He 
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was odious at Vienna; but before the end of the summer of 1734, George said 
to his minister, “I have followed your advice, Walpole,' in keeping quiet, 
contrary often to my own opinion and sometimes I have thought contrary 
even to my honour, but I am convinced you advised me well^’ The king 
had discovered that overtures of friendship from all parties had been the result 
of the pacific policy of his minister; that as a possible mediator he was of 
more importance than as a rash belligerent. 

Walpole continuing firm in maintaining the neutrality of England, in con- 
junction with the states general, the emperor sent an emissary to London, 
to intrigue with some members of the opposition against the prime minister. 
Sir Robert detected the Austrian agent, and tin; abb(5 Strickland, bishop of 
Namur, was obliged to depart, although he had been graciously received at 
court. The pacific minister had an argument for the king and queen, which 
sounds like insular selfishness, but which insular common stjiise will always 
applaud: There are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe, and not 
one Englishman.” Under the mediation of England and Hollantl, peace was 
concluded in 1735. By this pacification, France added Lorraine to her ter- 
ritory. 


WALPOLE VEHSUS BOLINOBIIOKM 

The repeal of the Septennial Act was the great domestic question of this 
session. The party that advocated a return to triennial parliam(aits would 
possess the superior popularity in the coming elections. No doubt many 
who now opposed the government upon this measure would b(^ opiai to the 
charge of inconsistency; for '‘whig patriots,” especially Pultency, bacl sup- 
ported the Septennial Act of 171G. Bolingbroke, the arch enemy of Walpole, 
was at hand to combat every scruple of conscic^nce, and induce tlu^ listeners 
to his sophistries to believe that political tergiversation was a virtue. The 
prime minister must be struck down, and for that purpose any weapon was 
lawful. In the debate upon this constitutional question, Sir William Wynd- 
ham, the great tory chief, made an attack upon Walpole, which Walpole 
treated as the inspiration of Bolingbroke. Ove-r the parliamentary bitter- 
ness of adverse factions oblivion mercifully spreads hcjr veil in most cases. 
But in this case, the portrait of Walpole drawn by Wyndham, mid the por- 
trait of IBolingbroke drawn by Walpole, are masterpieces of invective, which 
take us into the very heart of those days when the right honourable member 
in the blue ribbon had to endure the taunts of his adversarieB with rare 
equanimity, or to turn upon them like a noble animal at bay, as he did upon 
this memorable occasion. 

The session was closed on the 16th of April, and on the 18th the parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The boldness with which Walpole had stood up against 
attack had produced a sensible effect upon his aaveraarica. To Walpole^s 
philippic against Bolingbroke has been attributed the resolution of that most 
able but dangerous man to leave England and English politics. This view is 
perhaps overstrained. But he was a disappointed intriguer. He retired to 
France. ^ My part is over,” he said, “and he who remains on the stage after 
his part IS over deserves to be hissed off.” 


THE GIN ACT (1736 A.D.) 

The fimt ^ssion of the new parliament, which met in January, 1735, was 
prolonged only till May. The king announced his determination to visit his 
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dominions in Germany, and the queen was appointed regent. George 
sorely tempted to enga^in the war by an offer of the command of the imperial 
army on the Ehine. Walpole had foreseen such a possible fiattery of the 
king^s military ambition; and had prepared him to say, that he could not 
appear at the head of an army as king of England, and not have an English- 
man to fight under him. The summer passed without any important mihtary 
operations. On the 22nd of October the king returned from Hanover — 
according to Lord Hervey in very bad temper, and dissatisfied with ever 3 rthing 
English. His majesty had left a lady in Hanover, Madame Wahnoden, to 
whom he wrote by every post. Soon after his return the preliminaries of a 
general peace were signed at Vienna. Europe would be at rest again for four 
years. ^‘The happy turn which the affairs of Europe had taken was an- 
nounced at the owning of parliament in January, 1736. The tranquillity 
of England and Scotland was seriously disturbed in this season of foreign 
pacification. 

On the 20th of February a petition against the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors was presented to the house of commons from the justices of peace 
for Middlesex. The drinking of Geneva, it was alleged, had excessively 
increased amongst the people of inferior rank; the constant and excessive 
of distilled spirituous iKjuors had already destroyed thousands, and rendered 
. great numbers of others unfit for labour, debauching their mor^, and driving 
them into every vice. Upon the motion of Sir Joseph Jekyll, it was pro- 
posed to lay a tax of twenty shillings a gallon upon gin, and to require that 
every retailer should take out an annual licence costmg£50. Walpole gave 
no distinct support to this measure, nor did he oppose it. He .saw that a 
greatly reduced consumption of spirituous liquors would affect the revenue; 
that a tigh duty would produce less than a low duty; and he therefore pro- 
posed that £70,000 which had been appropriated to the civil list from the 
smaller duties on spirits should be guaranteed, if the prohibitoiy rate were 
adopted. Pulteney opposed the bill altogether, upon the principle that he 
had heard of sumptuary laws by which certain sorts of apparel had been for- 
bidden to persons of inferior rank; but that he had never before heard of a 
sumptuary law by which any sort of victuals or drink were forbidden to be 
made use of by persons of a low degree.^ Yet the magnitude of the evil cer- 
tainly warranted some strong legislative measure.^ It was stated that 
there were twenty thousand houses for retailing spirituous liquors. Sudden 
deaths from excessive gin-drinking were continually reported in the news- 
papers. The extent of this vice was too obvious to allow the arguments 
against the impossibility of preventing evasion of the duties to have much 
weight. Compliance with the statute was to be enforced by the machinery 
of &e common informer. So the bill was passed, and was to come into 

operation after the 29th of September. . 

On that day the signs of the liquor-shops were put m moummg. Hootmg 
mobs assembled round the dens where they could no longer get ‘ drunk for a 
penny and dead-drunk for twopence.” The last rag was pawned to carry ofl 
a cheap quart or gallon of the beloved liquor. As was foreseen, lOie act was 
evaded. Hawkers sold a coloured mixture in the streets, and pretended 
chemists opened shops for the sale of “cholick-wato.” Jond playM najr^ 
such as Tom Row, Make Shift, the Ladies’ Dehght, the Bar*, attracted 
customers to the old haunts. Informers were rolled m the mud, or pumped 
upon, or thrown into the Thames. Gin riots were constMriy ta^ pla^ 
for several years. “ The Fall of Bob ” was the_ theme of b^d and brc^d®^ 
which connected the minister mth “Desolation, or the Fall of Gin. 
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impossibility of preventmg by prohibitory duties the sale of a commodity in 
large request was strikingly exemplified in this gin struggle. It became Acces- 
sary in 1743, when the consumption of gin had positively increased, to reduce 
the excessive duty. A ludicrous example of one of the abortive attempts at 
minute legislation is exhibited in a rejected clause of the act of 1736, In the 
wish to protect the sugar colonies by encouraging the consumption of rum, 
it was proposed to exempt punch houses from the operation of the Gin Act. 
provided the agreeable liquor so retailed was made of one-third spirit and 
two-thirds water, at the least, so mixed in the presence of the buyer. If the 
liquor were stronger than what sailors call '‘two-water grog,” the tippler 
might pay for his dowI by laying an information. 


THE PORTEOUS TRAGEDY IN EDINBURGH (1736 A.D.) 

The Porteous tragedy of Edinburgh in 1736 has become the property of 
romance. One writer appears to thmk that the function of the historian 
has been superseded by that of the novelist. But “ the real events,” ” the 
true facts,” have a significance which the writer of fiction does not always care 
to dwell upon. They strikingly illustrate the condition of society. They are 
essentially connected with the history of public events which preceded them, 
and of public events which came after. They illustrate the policy of the gov- 
ernment and the temper of the governed. We cannot pass them over or deal 
with them slightingly. They form the subject of very important parlia- 
mentary proceedings in 1737, which are necessary to the proper understanding 
of the relations between England and Scotland. An impartial review in this 
IS in most other cases, is as much to be aimed at as a picturesciue narrative. 

Smuggling in England had long been carried on to an enormous extent. 
The seafaring population were accustomed to look upon many gainful adven- 
tures as lawful and innocent which we now regard as criminal. The slave 
trade, with all its odious cruelties, was a regular mercantile undertaking. 
Buccaneering m the South Seas was a just assertion of the rights of the Briti^ 
flag. The contraband trade in brandy, tea, and tobacco, was a laudable 
endeavour to sell their^ countrymen goods at a cheap rate bought in a fair 
market. But the principle of smuggling was not reco^ised as a national ben- 
efit. The merchant was opposed to it. The wealthy consumer had con- 
scientious scruples against encouraging it. In Scotland the nation, with the 
exception of a few flourishing tradmg communities, abetted smuggling, and 
regarded smugglers as useful members of society. In a report attributed to 
Duncan Forbes, it is said, “The smuggler was the favourite. His prohibited 
or high-duty goods were run ashore by the boats of whatever part of the coast 
he came near. ashore, they were guarded by the country from the 

custom-house officer. If seized, they were rescued; and if any seizure was 
returned, and tried, the juries seldom failed to find for the dofendani Mr. 
Bmton’^ pomts out the difference in the circumstances of England and Scotland 
which made the principle of equality of taxation odious; and emphatically 
says, For more than half a century after the union, English fiscal Imrdena 
were as unb^rable to the Scots as they would be to the Norwegians at the 
present day.” 

seaports on the coast of Fife were more remarkable than any 
^er distocts of the wide and ill-defended seaboard of Scotland, as the 
munte m the most <krmg bands of systematic smugglers. Two such persons, 
nai^d W^on and RoWt^n, having had some goods seized by the officers 
01 revenue, entered with two associates the custom-house of Pittenweem, 
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and, when the collector fled, carried off a large sum of money. TOlson and 
Robertson were af^prehendea, were tried, and were sentenced to death. Mr. 
Lyndsay related that Wilson mamtained, to the last moment, that he was 
unjustly condemned. “ He admitted,” to one of the reverend ministers of 
Edinburgh, “ that he had taken money from a collector of the revenue by 
violence; that he did it because he knew no other way of coming at it; that 
the officers of the revenue had by their practice taught him this was lawful, 
for they had often seized and carried off His goods by violence; and so long 
as they had goods of greater value in their hands than all the money he took 
from them, they were still in his debt, and he had done no wrong.” There can 
be no doubt that the mob of Edinburgh, and many aboyc the mob, took the 
same view of Wilson’s offence; and held the same opmion about revenue 


laws. 

The attempt of Wilson and Robertson to escape from the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, when Wilson, a bulky man, stuck fast in the iron bars^ of his ceU, 
is as wefl known as any of the adventures of Jack Sheppard. His generous 
effort to save his comrade after the condemned sermon in the Tolbooth 
church, has redeemed his memory from the ignominy of the common male- 
factor. Surrounded by four keepers, Wilson held two with his hands and a 
third with his teeth, whilst Robertson knocked down the fourth and escaped. 
This heroism made Wilson’s own fate certain. He was executed on the 14th 
of April; whilst the populace looked on with stem compassion. No attempt 
at rescue was made, for the place of execution was not only surrounded by 
the city guard, but by a detachment of the Welsh fusiliers. After the body 
was taken down, a rush was made to seize it from the hangman. The populace 
then attacked the city guard, who were under the co mma nd of John Porteous, 
their captain. Porteous was a man of strong passions, very often brought 
into conflict with the blackguards of the city, and now in peculiarly ill t^per 
from his dignity being interfered with by flie unusual presence of a mihtary 
force, called to assist in keeping the peace. He is said to nave fired him self; he 
certainly ordered his gendarmerie to fire upon the people. Several persons 
were killed or woimded. The fusiliers also fired; but in firing above the 
heads of the mob, they hit several who were lookers-on from me adjacent 
windows. Porteous was brought to trial in July, before the h^h court of 
justiciary, on a charge of murder, for having caused the d^th of criizens 
without authority from the civil magistrate. He was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to capital punishment; but his conduct bemg considered by me council 
of regency in London as an act of self defence, he was reprieved by the Lugt^ 
secretary of state. His execution had been fixed by the authorities of Ecun- 
burgh for the 8th of September. The news of the reprieve produced a sen- 
sation that foreboded mischief. r * 

The 8th of September fell on a Wednesday. A report had gone foph mat 
some tumult would take place on that day, when the populace, beii^ dis- 
appointed of a legal sacrifice to their revenge, would attempt ^me darmg 
act against Porteous. This was deemed a foolish story; but tbe lord provost 
of Edinburgh took some precautions to resist any outrage on th^ Wedi^ 
day. Porteous himself had no fears. A Scottish clergyman, Mr. xa^, dm 
preached in the Tolbooth church, Porteous ^ing present, on Sunday 
and he afterwards saw Porteous, and told him of the rejwrt, and advis^i:^ 
to be cautious about admitting persons to his room. Porteous slignted nis 
information; and said, were he once at liberty, he ^ so 
of the people that he would not fear to walk at the Cross of Ed^^h mth 
only his cane in his hand as usuaL The Tolbooth of the Scotrish ea|nta4 
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like most other places of confinement, had its feasts for those whi could paj^, 
and its starvation for those who were destitute. On the dvenir*: of Tuesday, 
the 7th of September, Porteous was surrounded by a jolly part” , dra’ning the 
punch-bowl in toasting the speedy liberation of their friend. There was 
another remarkable festal assembly in Edinburgh tiiat n>ht, Mr, Lind, 
captain of the city guard, deposed that, “ being informed ' lat the mob was 
gathering, he went to Clark’s tavern, where the provost vas drinking with 
Sir. Bur, and other officers of his majesty’s ship the Dremm tghtj then stationed 
in the road of Leith; and upon acquainting him with tl- danger, the provost 
desired him to go immediately back, and draw out his i' on, and that he woukl 
instantly follow him, and put himself at the heed of tlie guard to face the 
mob." 

The mob was quicker than the provost or his captain. They had disarmed 
the guard; had taken possession of the guard-house; and wore arming tuem- 
selves with muskets, halberds, and Lochaber axes, whi(di they thcirc found. 
Edinburgh had suddenly fallen into the complete possession of a lawless 
multitude. The multitude went about their work witli a calm resolution 
which was long attributed to an organisation proecioding from leadtirs much 
above the ordinary directors of mobs. No point w^as neglected. Magistrate's 
rushed out to ring the alarm bell; the tow^er in which the bell hung was in the 
possession of the insurgents. Onwaird th(^y marchfxl, in number rapidly 
increasing, to the Tolbooth. Here tliey made a sole m demand that Ca-pt-jiiu 
John Porteous should be delivered up to them. Boir*-; rejnsed, o.b they 
expected, they proceeded to batter the outer gate, (hmwbars and sk'dge 
hammers were employed in vain. Fire accomplirao'l what bodily stnmgih 
could not effect. The rioters rushed to the ai)arl meat of the unhapiiy man. 
He was concealed in the chimney; but they dragged him down, andliatk' him 
prepare lor death. {Struggling ineffectually was carru'd to ilu; (Irass- 
market, the usual place of execution. He carried on men’s hands, as 
twro boys cairy a third, by grasping each other'.s wrists, This stern mullitudc' 
went on in silence, the glare of torches li;d)ting up their lowering brows and 
the pallid features of their victim. Near the spot where the gallows had sI;(K)( I 
on which Wilson was hanged, a pole projected from a dyerVs shop. A rope* 
was fastened round the neck of Porteous. He was not hanged quickly. 
There was a terrible scene of butchery* The organisers of this daring act wert^ 
never discovered, after the most rigid investigation. 

The Porteous outrage took place whilst Queen Carolino was regent in the 
absence of the king; She felt it as an insult to her authority, and trie ministry 
were inclined to visit the apparent neglect of tlie magistracy of Edinburgli 
with serious humiliation. A bill was brought in for rlisabling the lord pro- 
vost from ever holding office, and for imprisoning him; fer aboliahing the 
town guard of Edinburgh; for taking away the gates of the NctlKirbow-port. 
The Scottish peers, and the Scottish members of the commons, fired uj) at 
this supposed assault upon the national honour. In the course of the par- 
liament^ inquiry the Scottish judges were summoned to give evidence 
upon some legal points. It was contended by the duke of Argyll and other 
p^rs that these judges ought to ait on the Woolsack as do the English judgi^s, 
when their presence is wanted in the house of peers. There was no prece- 
dence for such a course, and the Scottish judges wore required to stand at 
the bar. Scotland was outraged by this distmetion. The debate in both 
houses upon the proposed measures of pains and penalties assumed the char- 
acter of a national controversy. “Unequal dealing," “partial procedure," 
“oppression to be resisted," and an independent nation “forced back into a 
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state of enmitj^/^ were expressions wHeb. showed the danger to which this 
affair was tending. 

Walpole hinted that when the bill was committed he shotild not object to 
amendments founded on reason and equity. When it finally went to the 
lords, it merely disqualified the lord provost from holding office, and imposed 
a fine upon the city of Edinburgh of £2,000, for the benefit of the widow of 
Porteous. Burton ^ has remarked that ‘‘no one can read these debates with- 
out seeing reasons why the conduct of Scotland was so different from that of 
England in the insurrection which broke out eight years afterwards,” 
Although the modified statute upon the Porteous riot could scarcely be a 
reasonable cause for national irritation, a supplementary measure produced a 
violent opposition from the Presbyterian clergy. It was enacted that they 
should read from their pulpits, once a month, a proclamation for discovering 
the murderers of Captain Porteous. This was held to be an Erastian measure, 
interfering with the spiritual authority of the kirk._ That proclamation also 
contained the offensive words, “the lords spiritual in parliament assembled.” 
'Ihis was held to be a recognition of that church government which Scot- 
land had rejected. At this period there was a schism amongst the Scottish 
clergy, and this measure had not a healing tendency. Some read the procla- 
mation; some refused to do so. Compliance with the order of the govern- 
ment 'was held to be faithlessness to the church.^ 

DISSENSIONS IN THE BOYAL EAMILT 

The principal hopes of the opposition in 1737 rested on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, whose secret encouragement had now ripened into open support. _His 
disagreements with his father were by no means of recent date. Even whilst 
he remained at Hanover, and whilst his father, as prince of Wales, had gone 
to England, they were near enough to bicker. His own wishes were strongly 
fixed on an alliance with the princess royal of Prussia, the ^me who after- 
wards became Margravine of Bareith, and who, in her memoirs, has left us a 
strange and probably exaggerated portrait of all her own relations. The 
marriage was earnestly desired by the queen of Prussia, and, indeed, by the 
chief members of both families; but the brutal temper of the king, who used 
to beat his daughter, and who wished to behead his son, and the personal 
antipathy ‘ between him and his cousin George II, finally broke off the nego- 
tiations. Prince Frederick, in as much despair as a lover can be who has never 
seen his mistress, sent from Hanover one La Mqtte as his agent, to assure 
the queen of Prussia that he was determined, in spite of his father, still to con- 
clude the marriage, and that he would set off m disguise for Berlm to execute 
his purpose. But the queen, in an overflowing transport of delight, could not 
refrain from imparting the good news to the English envoy at her court. He, 
as was his duty, gave timely notice to his own ; the rash project was preyented; 
and the headstrong prince was summoned to England, where he amved, to 

the great joy of the natiom in 1728. ^ -i. 

For some years after his arrival, the prince remained tranquil, ^ but, ^ he 
became familiar with the English language and customs, and comcious of ^ 
own importance, he entered more and more into cabals against ms pa^ts. 
His character was weak, yet stubborn ; with generous impulses, not \nttiout 
accomplishments; but vain, fond of flattery, pd easily kd by mtterem. 
Even after his marriage, and whilst devoted to his wife, he thought it uicum.- 

f * The terrible Frederick William, satiricallj styled George H, brother the Cana- 
dian/ ” ATJBREr.o] 
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bent upon him to affect the character of a man of intrigue: this reputation, 
and not beauty, appears to have been his aim ; and his principle favourite, 
Lady Middlesex, is described as “ very short, very plain, and very yellow, 
and full of Greek and Latin 1”^ He professed a love of literature; and his 
home was a resort for such nien of talent as Pulteney, Chesterfield, Wyndham, 
Carteret, Cobham, and Bolingbroke. In fact, the time came when nearly 
all the wit and genius were ranged on the side of opposition. 

The marriage of Frederick, in April, 1736, to Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, a 
princess of beauty and excellent judgment, did not, as was hoped, restore 
union to the royal family. Immediately afterward the prince began to 
complain unceasingly of the narrowness of his income ; and, urged on by 
unwise advisers, he applied to Parliament to increase his annual allowance 
from £50,000 to £100,000. He even had the indelicacy to make promises 
to peers and commoners of what he would do for them when he cartve to 
the throne, if they would support him now; but, despite all his efforts, he 
was unable to accomplish his object. 

At last one of the most extraordinary events in the private annals of 
royal houses separated the king and his son for years. At the time the 
prince and princess of Wales were residing with the king and queen at 
Hampton Court, the princess being far advanced in pregnancy. Qn the 
evening of Sunday, the Slat of July, the princess was taken ill; but the 
prince out of hostility to his father, insisted that his wife should not be 
confined at Hampton Court, and against all remonstrances, caused her to 
be transferred to Saint James’, where she gave birth to a girl within an hour 
of her arrival. A correspondence ensued between George II and his rash 
son ,* the outcome of which was that, although the prince confessed his 
fault, the king ordered him to leave St. James’ with all his family. Frederick 
did so, and took up his residence at Norfolk House. 


DEATH OF QUEEN CAEOLINE (l737 A.D.) 

In the midst of^ these unseemly exhibitions, Queen Caroline who had 
long been afldicted with a dangerous complaint, was on the 9th of November 
taken dangerously ill. The prince of Wales expressed great desire to see his 
mother, but she refused consent. It was soon found that the disease had 
progressed too far to allow hope. On the 14th Sir Robert Walpole arrived 
hoin^ Houghton, and was conducted by the king to her majesty’s bedside. 
Realising that her end was near, the queen pathetically recommended the 
king, her children, and the kingdom to the minister’s care. 

As the news that the queen was expected to die spread abroad there 
were many who expected that her death would mean the fall of Walpole, 
and hiT Robert himself seems to have shared this opinion. Lord Hervey<* 
relate a curious conversation which occurred at this time between the great 
mmister and himself. -Oh, my lord,” said Sir Robert, “if this woman 
should die, what a scene of confusion will here bel I defy the ablest person 
? ^®^^^Sdom to foresee what will be the consequence ot this great event.” 
^rd Hervey replied that the king would grieve for his wife a fortnight, 

miff three women with whom he would pass 

most of his time, and that Walpole would be more influential than ever. As 

Hervey pr^icted, the hopes of Walpole’s enemies and the minister’s own 
fears proved groundless. 

.7^% on Sunday night, the 20th of November.a The king, 

with all his sillmess about mistresses — a silliness which he avowed even to 
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his dying wife in well-known words indicative of the loose morality of the 
period — loved and respected Caroline; and the grief he showed for her^ 
being universally known, made him. for some time more popr^ and better 
spoken of than he had been before this incident Truly does Carlyle say, 
“There is something stoically tragic in the history of Caroline with her 
flighty, vapouring little king : Seldom had foolish husband so wise a wife.” * 


THE RISE OF METHODISM 

Far more important in its ultimate effects upon humankind than quarrels 
in the royal family or the death of the queen was a movement which 
was to awaken the religious spirit in England from the lethai^c condition 
into which it had fallen. The movement originated in the meetings during 
the years 1729 to 1735 of a number of earnestly inclined Oxford students 
who were anxious to attain a deeper religious life. Chief among the mem- 
bers of this society were John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield ; 
the first two the sons of the episcopal rector of Epworth, and the last the 
son of an inn-keeper in Gloucestershire. The society and its members were 
much ridiculed by some of the other students ; and, probably because the 
word “method,” a favourite of their mother’s, was much used by the 
Wesleys, the members of the society were called in derision “ Methodists.” 

Lq 1735 the two Wesleys went out to the newly established colony of 
Georgia ; but in 1738 John Wesley, after a somewhat stormy experience in 
the colony, returned to England, whither his brother had already preceded 
him. In the colony and in England John Wesley fell under Moravian 
influences, and shortly after his return he adopted the Moravian doctrine of 
“ justification by faith.” The society was then reconstituted, on the basis of 
a church within a church ; a strict rule of life was adopted by the leaders ; 
weekly confession of sins to one another, and weekly communion being 
among their practices. The leaders, all of whom were ordained ministers of 
the Church of England, became itinerant preachers, who held it to be their 
chief duty to preach repentance to sinners. By their eamestne^ and enthu- 
siasm they qmckly succeeded in arousing a passionate enthusiasm, but by 
their extemporaneous preaching, extravagant gestures, and stem denuncia- 
tion of the idleness of the clergy, they also roused an almost equally passionate 
hostility, as a result of which most of the pulpits were clos^ against them. 
Circumstances thus compelled them by degrees to take steps in the direction 
of an independent organisation ; in 1739 they began to create Methodist 
chapels, and in the same year they inaugurated the custom of field-preaching. 

Despite all opposition, their following increased with wonderful rapidity. 
Their success was partly due to the fact that they made their appeals in 
large part to the poor and the illiterate, to whom they preach^ in the 
most impassioned manner an emotional religion which carried everythr^ 
before it. But it was also due in perhaps equal measure to the remarkable 
ability of tbe leaders, particularly the Wesleys and Whitefield. Charles 
Wesley became tbe poet of the movement, and^ his hymns, many of which 
are in use to-day, were a powerful factor in melting &e hearts of the people. 
'\^itefield was a man of wonderful oratorical abiHties, and, as a popular 
preacher, has rarely if ever been equalled in En^and. Posseting a 
so powerful that he could be heard distinctly in the open air by 30, OW 
people, a master of gestures faultless in beauty and propriety, he was ^uaUy 
capable of reducing to team vast crowds of the half-^vage colliers of Kmg^- 
wood or of the rude colonists of America, or of fascinating the most refined 
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audiences in London. Many of the foremost men of the time, including the 
historian Hume and the statesman Bolingbroke, have left testimohiale of 
their admiration of his wonderful effectiveness. I happened,” says Ben- 
jamin Franklin, '' to attend one of his sermons, in the course of which I 
perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he 
should get nothing from me. I had in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded 
I began to soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another stroke of his 
oratory made me ashamed of that and determined me to give the silver ; 
and he finished so admirably that I emptied my pocket wholly into the 
collector’s dish, gold and all.” On another occasion, in illustrating the peril 
of sinners, Whitefield portrayed a blind beggar drawing gradually nearer and 
nearer to the verge of a dizzy precipice, and so realistic did he make his 
description that when he reached the catastrophe, Lord Chesterfield^ who 
formed one of the audience, was so carried away that he involuntarily 
exclaimed: “ Good God, he’s gone.’' John Wesley was neither so good a 
hymn writer as his brother, nor so eloquent a preacher as Whitefield ; but 
he combined the earnestness of a religious enthusiast with talents for organi- 
zation and management, and was the real leader of the movement. 

John Wesley never acknowledged himself a non-conformist, and in 
the year of his death, 1791, he wrote, I live and die a member of the 
Church of England, and no one who regards my judgment or advice will 
ever separate from it.” But facts v^ere too strong for him. He had already 
gone so far as to bestow orders, and a few years after his death the Metho- 
dist ministers began to administer the sacraments ; as time went on the 
position of the Methodists as a separate religious body became clearly defined. 

Not least important among the results of the movement was the growth 
within the Church of England of a considerable body, which, while holding 
aloof froni the Methodists, nevertheless adopted many of their principles 
and practices. These persons, including John Newton, Hannah More, the 
poet Cowper,^ and many others, became known as the “ Evangelical Party,” 
and were active in furthering almost all the great philanthropic and religious 
works which marked the closing years of the 18th century." 

THE SPANISH WAR 

The state of internal and external tranquillity which Walpole made it his 
task to mamtain was not allowed to continue. For many years the merchants 
hm b^n making coini^ints of the injuries done to English trade in the 
West Indies by the right of search for contraband goods exercised bv the 
Spanish gvmdxircostm, or guardships, and the cruel treatment experienced by 
English manners; m other words, that the Spanish government, whether 
wisely or not, exercised its undoubted rights, and that attempts were made 
to suppress the exh^ive smuggling trade which they carried on with the 
bpanish (^lom^. The opposition, glad of an occasion to erabarraas the 
mmism’i he^ily m the cry; papers were moved for, witnesses were 
exanun^ before tne house an^i resolutions were pa^cl '^The fable of 
JenJ^ ^ Burke it, was of great service. This was a Scottish 
u smp, whomid that seven years before he was taken by a Spaniard, 
wno, b^ide tr^ting him with great cruelty in other respects, cut off one of his 
and bme him^py it to his king, whom he would serve in the same way 
n he was there. Whm asked how he had acted on this occasion, Jenkins 
replied, I recommended my soul to (tod and my cause to my country.” 
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The stopr produced such an effect that Pulteney declared that the very name 
of Jenkins would mise volunteers. Jei^ins always carried his ear about him 
wrap^ in cotton. Some, however, said he had lost it on a very different occa- 
sion. Various attempts were made by Walpole to settle the Spanish matter 
by negotiation, at length (1739), rather than part with his power wdiich he 
too much, he msolved to act contrary to his better judgment, and yield 

declared against Spain, an event which 
filled the nation with joy and exultation. 

Admiral Vernon, a brave but presumptuous and self-sufficient officer, vrho 
cominanded in the West Indies, wkh a squadron of six ships of war took, 
plundered and destroyed Porto Bello (November 21st). His success having 
given a false idea of his abilities, he was selected to command an expedition on 
a large s^^Je again^ Carthagena, having on board a body of land-forces under 
Ger.eral Wentworth. It however proved a total failure. 

A squ^ron, Commodore Anson, was sent to sea in September, 1740, 
in order to attack the Sp^iards in the Pacific Ocean The history of this 
celebrated voyage cannot be given here in detail. W'e need only notice the 
dreadful ravages committed by the scurvy; the furious tempest encountered 
in the straits of Le Maire, in which the was WTecked, and the Pcorl and 
the Smem forced to return to Rio Janeiro. After a short stay at the island of 
J uan Fernandez to recover his men, Anson, with his tw^o remaining ships, the 
Centurion and Gloucester, proceeded along the coast of Peru capturing the 
Spanish traders and he took and burned the town of Paita. To capture the 
galleons from Manila, he sailed with the Centurion alone (being obliged to 
burn the Gloucester) across the Pacine. He stopped to refresh his crew at the 
isle of Tinian, and then proceeded to Canton in China. He aftervmrds cap- 
tured a gaU^n uninensely rich and returned to England by the Cape of 
Good Hope, being the first Englishman who had circumnavigated the globe 
since the tune of Drake. He arrived on the 15th of June, 1744, after an 
absence of nearly foiu* years. 


RETIREMENT OF WALPOLE (1742 A.D.) 

The success of this war was not agreeable to the wishes of those who had 
urged it on. British trade suffer^ from the Spanish privateers, and the 
French gave symptoms of an intention to share in the contest. The blame of 
course was throwm on the minister, and the opposition now resolved to make 
a strenuous effort for his overthrow. Sandys moved (February 13th, 1741), 
after a long speech, for an address to his majesty to remove him from his 
presence and councils forever; Pulteney exerted all his eloquence in favour of 
the motion; but the minister was supported not only by his own friends but 
by several of the tories who regarded the motion as tending to an inquisitorial 
system, and Shippen left the house at the head of thirty-four of liis adherents. 
After an able reply from Walpole, it was negatived by a large majority; the 
same was the fate of a similar motion in the lords. 

A dissolution succeeded. Walpole is said to have relaxed in his usual 
exertions on these occasions, while all branches of the opposition made the 
utmost efforts; even the pretender wrote, directing his adherents to labour 
strenuously against the obnoxious minister. There was also a schism in the 
cabinet, many of his colleagues being his secret foes. In the new' parliament 
the proceedings on contested elections show'ed the minister that his power 
was gone; and when that of Chippenham was decided against him (Februa^ 
3rd, 1742), he declared to the successful candidate that he would never agam 
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sit in that house. An adjournment followed; Walpole was created Earl of 
Orford (9th), and two days after he resigned. The kingi accepted his resign 
nation with tears, and never ceased to repose confidence in him. An attempt 
made by a secret committee of the commons for an inquiry into his conduct, 
for the purpose of fixing on him a charge of corruption and peculation, failed.^ 


stanhope’s estimate OE WALPOLE 

The character of a statesman so reckless in opposition, but so eminent 
in office, deserves the most attentive consideration, and affords the best clue 
to the history of England for more than twenty years. During his life he was 
loaded with unmerited censures; since his death he has sometimes received 
exaggerated praise. Amidst the showers of invective which his enemies have 
poured, amidst the clouds of incense which his flatterers have raised, the true 
lineaments of his mind are dimly and doubtfully seen. 

The talents of Walpole were eminently practical, and fiit for the conduct 
of great affairs. ^ He was always steady, and therefore usually successful in 
his schemes. His views of policy were generally most acute, and his knowl- 
edge of finance profound. No fanciful theory, no love of abstract principles, 
ever warped his judgment; even the most trying circumstances could very 
seldom ruffle his good humour; and calm himself, he worked upon the passions 
of others. So closely had he studied all the weak points of human nature — so 
skilfully were his address and management adapted to them, that he scarcely 
ever failed, either in public or in private, to gain upon his hearers. There 
have certainly been many more eloquent orators, but never, I believe, a more 
dexterous debater. He would not willingly leave even the least part of his 
subject untouched. He knew that weak minds seldom yield to a single argu- 
ment, even to the strongest, but are more easily overpowered by a number, 
of whatever kind. Always catching and always following the disposition of 
the house — knowing exactly when to press, and when to recede — able at 
picture to unfold the most intricate details, or to involve in specious rea- 
soning the grossest fallacies — he, in the long run, prevailed over spirits far 
more lofty and soaring. 

We are assured, however, that the powers of debate were not those to 
which he enhrely or principally trusted for the management of the house of 
commons. The indignant clamour of his contemporaries — the eloquent voice 
of a Wyndham the magic pen of a Bolingbroke — have denounced in glow- 
ing terms the pateon parent of parliamentary corruption. Beneath the 
nowem of their rhetoric, and the venom of their party rancour, there is no 
doubt a foundation of truth. But the more equal tribunal of posterity has 
no small excuse for him in the political turpitude even of many 
who thus arraigned him --in the general lowness and baseness of his age — in 

representatives of the people were on s^e, and 

Jacobites. The more 

wkft letters of this period come to light the more is this truth apparent. 

exarnple, when we find the great-grandson ancTrepre- 
and himself a distinguished statesman, having the 
i he does in a letter to Lady Suffolk, July 

will h obtain a pension from the reigning family, he 

^ in some otW family "—meaning the Pr^en- 

^ justified m. speaking as if public men had^ been all dis- 

Walpole’s government, and 
were turned from the paths of honour by the address of that wily tempter 7 
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Besides, are not these charges against Walpole marked by extreme exag- 
geration, even on *he testimony of his enemies themselves ? At the fall of 
Walpole a select committee was appointed to inquire into his public conduct 
during the last ten years, and out or its twenty-one members, that committee 
comprised no less than nineteen of his bitterest enemies. The minister then 
stood forsaken and alone — there was no comt favour at his back — no 
patronage or lucre in his hands; much popularity to gain, and no danger to 
run by assailing him. Yet, even under such favourable circumstances, what 
did this ten years’ siege upon his character, this political Troy, really bring 
forth at last ? What facts does the report allege in support of its avowed 
hostility ? An attempt upon the virtue of the mayor of Weymouth! The 
promise of a place in the revenue to a returning officer! The atrocity of dis- 
missing some excise officers who had voted 
against the government candidate! Vague 
surmises from the large amount of secret 
service money! Now if Walpole had in real 
truth been the corrupter of his age; if he 
had prostituted public honours or public re- 
wards in the cause of corruption; if fraudu- 
lent contracts, undue influence at elections, 
and bribed members of parliament, were 
matters of every-day occurrence — if, in 
short, only one-tenth part of the outery 
against W^pole was weU founded, how is it 
possible that powerful and rancorous oppo- 
nents should be able to find only so few, 
imperfect, and meagre proofs to hurl against 
him ? No defence on the part of Walpole’s 
friends is half so strong and convincing as 
this failure of his enemies. 

The administration of Walpole was pru- 
dently and beneficially directed to the main- 
tenance of peace abroad, to the preserva- 
tion of quiet, and the progress of prosperity 
at home. It may, however, be doubted 
whether, in his domestic policy, he w^ not 
too fond of palliatives, and applied himself ^ . 

merely to silence complaints, instead of redressing wrongs. It is also to be 

observed, that though he loved peace much, ^ 

He kept the country from hostihties so long as he co^d do so with safety to 

himself : but when tL alternative lay between a foolish war ^d a new 

fs^ion, he never hesitated in d^dmg for the former 

his natural element; when excluded from it, he was, as we 

turbulent and restless; he crept back to it, through a „ 

alition; and even at the end. Speaker Onslow assures us that he went very 

“’‘^he ^owledge of '^sdpoie was very liimted, and he 

found one day, after his fall, reading in the library at Houghtom L 

Licoess in lifl notwithstanding his want of leamM, 

is too commonly forgotten in modem plans of ^ucation— that it is mm 
more importfmceto live the mind weU disciplined thannchly stored— strong 
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rather than full Walpole was, however, fond of perusing and quoting 
Horace, to whom, in his private character, he might, perhaps, not unaptly be 
compared. He was good-tempered, joyous, and a(a)sual, with an elegant 
taste for the arts; a warm friend, an indulgent master, and a boon com- 
panion. We are told of him, that whenever he received a packet of letters 
the one from his gamekeeper was usually the first which he opened. He 
had an easy and flowing wit, but too commonly indulged it to the utmost 
limits of coarseness; and Savage who had seen him familiarly at Lord Tyr- 
connel’s, used to say of him that the whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to politics, and from politics to obscenity. In his private expenses, 
he was not only liberal, but lavish; and it must be acknowledged that the 
magnificence of his buildings, the extent of his purchases, and the profusion 
of his entertainments at Houghton, gave his enemies no small handle for 
invective. 

It would be unjust to Walpole to conclude his character without alluding 
to his mildness and placability towards his political opponents. The system 
under which contending statesmen used to raise up rival scaffolds, and hunt 
down one another even to the death, ended during his administration; although 
I must own that I think no small part of the praise belongs to the personal 
clemency and kindliness of George I and George IL On the whole [concludes 
Stanhope] Walpole appears to me to have been a man of many useful and 
some great qualities; who faithfully served Ids country, but who never for- 
got his own family; and who rose partly by the frailties of others, as well as 
by merits of his own. With every allowance for the ‘‘ evil days and evil 
tongues ” amongst which his lot had fallen, it is impossible not to own that 
his character wants something of moral elevation. Nanuj him in the same 
sentence with a Chatham, and who will not feel the contrast ? The mind of 
Chatham bears the lineaments of a higher nature; and the very sound of his 
name carries with it something lofty and august. Of Walpole, on the other 
hand, the defects — nay, perhaps, even the merits— have in them some- 
thing low and common. No enthusiasm was ever felt for his person; none 
was ever kindled by his memory. No man ever imiuired where his remains 
are laid, or went to pay a homage of reverence at his tomb. Between him 
and Chatham there is the same difference as between success and glory! 


Walpole's successors 


The fall of Walpole followed by a shifting of some of the officers of 
government. The people looked on, and saw that notldrig else was changed. 
They had joined the cry of a parliamentary faction to hunt down one man* 
They looked m vain for any bettering of their domestic condition - for any 
signal <^play of national greatness. Some violent demagogues had talked of 
the scaffold for the minister who had governed the nation without bloodshed 
or proscription, at a period when a less firm hand would have encouraged the 
^obites, and a less merciful hand would have hunted them into desperation. 

^ ” figured together iu 

Walpole’s ascendancy was the 
T^l the opposition arch, itself composed of vew loose materials. 

riHnn Some of the oppo- 

got none. The only change which could be popularly 

reconciliation took place between the kin 
and the prmce of Azalea. The prmce went to court; and the king aske 
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his royal highness after the health of the princess. The duke of Argyll desired 
to form a coalition ministry — what was then first termed “ a broad bottom.” 
The plan would not succeed; and the duke retired in disgust. The king would 
have nothing to say to the tories. 

Lord Carteret was the only member of the cabinet who possessed high 
ability. Pitt was not called to office. His exclusion was no doubt owning to 
the personal dislike of the king. Neither had Chesterfield or Lyttleton places. 
Carteret was a favourite of George and of his son. He was a general favourite, 
from his wit, his accomplishments, his gay huniour. But he was a very 
indifferent substitute for the keen and painstaking Walpole, who, like all 
really great men, did not despise petty things, or think it beneath him to 
attend to the small details of public affairs. Carteret was satisfied to lead 
the king, by entering into his majesty’s aspirations to hold the scales of 
European policy, and to command armies. He was asked by the chief 
justice to make an appointment to some office. '^What is it to me,” 
exclaimed the dashing minister, “who is a judge and who is a bishop ? It 
is my business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance of 
Europe.” The balance was to be held by taking sixteen thousand Hano- 
verian troops into English pay. 


ENGLAND AND THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

When the king opened the session on the 16th of November, 1742, and 
mentioned “ sixteen thousand of my electoral troops,” as sent to the Low 
Countries, “with the Hessians in the British pay,” it was felt that England 
was getting nuxed up with Hanover ir\ a way that Walpole would have 
scarcely dared to attempt. A grant of £657,000 was proposed by the sec- 
retary of war, to defray the cost of these troops. Then the national jealousy 
of foreign mercenaries, which the genius of WiUiam ill was unable to stand 
up against, burst forth in contemptuous disregard of the king’s relations with 
his hereditary state. Sir John St. Aubyn said that undoubt^y his maj^ty 
had a most nassionate love for his native country — a passion which arises 
from virtue.* “ I wish that those who have the honour to be of his councils 
would imitate his royal example, and show a passion for their native countiy 
too; that they would faithfully stand forth and say, that as king of this 
country, whatever interests may interfere with it, this country is to be Ms 
first his principal care; that in the Act of Settlement this is an express 
condition.” Pitt was even bolder: “It is now too apparent that this great, 
this powerful, this formidable kingdom, is considered only as a prc^ince to 
a despicable electorate.” The ministers commanded a majonty. But such 
invectives went deep into the heart of the nation. It must be borne in minci 
that England was reallv not engaged in war with France, though she was 
Daving troops to fight against the cause which France supported. She sent 
auxili^ies to the house of Austria, and ihese auxihanes would neees^ily 
come into conflict with the auxiliaries which France sent against the house 
of Austria. The atfeurdity of the situation was well express^ by Horace 
Walpole: “ We have the name of war with v^pain without the thing, and war 

with IVance without the name.” c • a ^ 

When Walpole fell, and England was at war with Spam and — 

when the pacific French minister, Cardinal Fleury, was succeeded by me 
more energetic and more wily Cardinal Tencm — the vulnerable point m the 
position of the house of Brunswick was to be hit In 17^ f great mvasion 
was projected from France. Charles Edward was urged to leave Rome and 
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repair to Paris. He was nominally to command an army of veterans asset 
bled at Dunkirk, having the great Marshy Saxe to lead the troops which we 
+>,A AlAAfnr ni Hanover from his usurped throne. The expediti^ 
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assem- 
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to" driv^ the elector of Hanover from his usurped throne. The expedition 
sailed at the beginning of 1744 from Dunkirk. A great storm destroyed or 
scattered the fleet of transports; and Sir John Norris, who was ready for a 
fight in the Channel, was content to pick up a few dismantled vessels. Mar- 
shal Saxe went to take the command of an army in the Low Countries; and 
Charles Edward secluded himself at Gravelines, till a more favourable occa- 
sion should arise, when he should emerge from his obscurity as regent of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

When the king prorogued the parliament on the 21st of April, 1743, he 
announced that, at the requisition of the queen of Hungary, he had ordered 
his army, in conjunction with the Austrian ‘ ' 



maipsty immediately departed for Germany 
aers, under the command of the earl of Stair, 
in February. They were joined by the sixteen thousand Hanoverians in the 
pay of England; and by some Austrian regiments, commanded by the duke 
o* Aremberg. In May the army had crossed the Rhine, and had taken up a 
station at Hbchst, near Frankfort. Stair was waiting for Hanoverians and 
Hessians to, add to his numbers; for the French marshal de Noailles, with 
an army of; sixty thousand men, was within a few leagues of the British 
generals pqsition.' Stair made an inmrudent movement, by which he was 
cut of from his supplies at Hanau. King George reached the army on the 
19th of Juiie, accompanied by his second son, the duke of Cumberland. The 
forty thoiteand men were reduced to thirty-seven thousand; they were, on 
short rations, . nd the horses without forage. Their position was an unfavour- 
able one nea- the village of Dettingen; the French general was at hand with 
a superioV fo xe. It was absolutely necessary that the allies should return 
to their IT agarines at Hanau. 

On the 27 th of June, before sunrise, they had commenced their march 
from Aschs-ffenburg towards Dettingen. They were ignorant of the exact 

E ositicm of the French, fancying their principal force was towards Aschaffen- 
urg, hi their rear. In this belief the king took the command of the rear- 
guard, as the post of danger. A large body of French were in their front, to 
contest the passage of the allies through the defile of Dettingen. George 
immediately rode from the rear to form his army in order of battle, with the 
almost desperate resolution of forcing the strong French lines. The brave 
little man was surrounded by dangers. As he marched from Aschaflenburg 
the French entered the place with twelve thousand men. Behind and before 
was the enemy, in most formidable numbers, shutting him up in a narrow 
valley. Grammont, the nephew of Noailles— eager to engage, in the tem- 
porary absence of his uncle, who had ridden off to bring up additional force 
— rushed forward from a formidable position covered by a morass, to charge 
with his cavalry. George dismounted, drew his sword, and put himself at 
the head of the right of his British and Hanoverians, exclaiming: Now, boys, 
now for the honour of England; fire, and behave bravely, and the French 
will soon run.” ^ The infantry thus led on did behave bravely, and did make 
the French soon run. The duke of Cumberland, who commanded the left, dis- 



p “ The j)atae of Do^gen,” wys ** wu the hurt battle in wbkh a king ok Bng- 

laiM pexsonaUy^ toc^ 
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upon whose bravery and steadiness they could confidently rely. The battle 
was not over till four in the afternoon, but the victory was complete on the 
part of the allies. The French could offer no resistance to the retreat to 
Hanau, which again gave the half-starved British, Hanoverians, and Aus- 
trians the command of abundant supplies. At Hanau they were joined by 
their reinforcements, and an invasion of France was even talked oL It was 
wise in King George not to be flushed with his triumph, and to resist the 
advice of Stair to attempt some perilous adventure. It was complained that 
the king did not listen to the counsels of his English officers, but had Han- 
overian partialities. Stair, the duke of Marlborough, and others, resigned 
their commissions. The success of the allies in the campaign was completed 
with the expulsion of the French armies from Germany by the forces under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. The king was received in England with an 
enthusiasm which he had never before excited. But the complaints of Lord 
Stair, and others, revived the old cry of Hanoverian influence. The H^- 
overian White Horse, in cocked hat and jack-boots, riding the feeble British 
Lion, was the subject of a popular caricature. 

In August, 1743, whilst the king was on the Continent, Henry Pelham, 
brother of the duke of Newcastle, had been appointed first lord of the trea- 
sury. Walpole had identified this office with the position of a prime minister; 
but Carteret, the secretary of state, who had accompanied George in his cam- 
paign, had really controlled the cabinet. Carteret was now the great object 
of attack from the opposition. He was the Hanoverian minister — the wicked 
minister. Succeeding to some of the power of Walpole, he had inherited no 
inconsiderable portion of the odium which attached to every servant of a 
king who, unfortunately, had other interests to promote than that of the 
country which had called his family to the throne. The violent tone of 
the parliamentary debates led foreignera to believe, as they always believe 
under such circumstances, that Great Britain was torn to pieces by mternal 
dissensions, and that the time was ripe for dynastic changes, if not for inva- 
sion and conquest. It was this belief which suggested the abortive attem^pt 
of 1744, which we have briefly noticed. The instant that the country really 
appeared in danger, the most eloquent„opponents of the administration — the 
most indignant declaimers against Hanoverian partialities — those who would 
have disbanded every foreign soldier, without any substitute for natioi^ 
defence — raised a voice in parliament for the defence of the nation and the 
throne which, as in many similar instances, made foreigners wonder at the 
inconsisSs of representative assemblies. On the 20th of March, 1744, 
France declared .war against England. There was an end of that anom^ous 
state of things, in which two great states were fighting against each other, 
not as principals, but as auxiliaries of other governments. The English 
declaration of war was issued on the 31st of March. 

The continental war of 1744 was chiefly marked by the sudto moyemrat 
of the king of Prussia against the Austrians. He overran Bohemia; but 
evacuated it before the end of the year. The king of England, very m^ 
against his will, was restrained by the general voice of his council, mtti tte 
exception of Carteret, now Earl Granville, from leavmg England. _ The 
ference of opinion on these Hanoverian questions soon made it unp^bte 
that the ministry could hold together. Pelham h^ Mcc^ed WalMle 
in his command of the house of commons. Gr^viUe had^ ki^ witt h^ 
It was clear which party would triumph. The king was obUged to part with 
his favourite — a man mr more able th^ those who insis^ on his 
but whose very ability was more dangerous than their mediocnty. The duke 
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of Newcastle and his brother desired a coalition of parties. They wanted 
old jacobites, like Sir Hinde Cotton, to be associated with young patriots, 
like Chesterfield and Pitt. The greatest member of the opposition refused 
to take an office inferior to that of secretary of state.^ But Pitt did not oppose 
the new government. At the risk of that charge of inconsistency which feeble 
statesmen always dread, he supported a grant for the continuance of the army 
in Flanders — a measure which he had before opposed. 

The earl of Chesterfield, before he entered upon the appointment he had 
accepted as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, went upon a mission to the Hague, to 
concert military operations with the Dutch government. The great object 
to be obtained was, that the duke of Cumberland should be appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the confederate army. Before the camiiaign of 1745 was 
opened, the emperor Charles VII died at Munich. His son, tlie new elector 
of Bavaria, withdrew his claim to the Austrian succession, and separated Ids 
troops from the army of the French. Maria Theresa restored lier coniiuests 
in Bavaria, In March, 1745, Lord Orford died. The evils which he had for 
many years averted by his pacific policy were coming thick upon his country. 

The campaign of 1745 in Flanjlers was long memorable for such a display 
of the qualities of the British soldier as have often made the pundy military 
nations of Europe look on with wonder. As often, in the long interval 
between the days of Marlborough and of Wtdlington, have they eipmlly 
wondered at the incapacity of those commanders under whom these qualities 
were displayed.^ On the 11th of May, 1745, a battle of more importance 
was fought between the French and allied armies of English and Dutch at 
Fontenoy. The duke of Cftmoerland, the king’s younger son, was in com- 
mand, and was opposed to the king of France and the dauphin, who followed 
the advice of the famous Marshal Saxe. Prodigifis of valour can do no good 
unless they are directed to practical objects. The march of that column of 
Englishmen across a rough plain, in face of a great army, and cornmandcKl 
on both the flanks by infantry and artillery, filling up their ranks as the men 
fell, and keeping step as regularly as on parade— -onward, onward till the 
French princes were ordered to retire — till the marshal despaired of the battle 
— till all chance seemed gone of stopping that great avalanche of bayonet 
and sword that made so terrible an advance — this march is commemorated 
by French historians themselves as one of the greatest feats of arms on record. 
But the heroism was useless. Their Dutch auxiliaries took shamefully to 
night at the very crisis of the engagement. A cannonade was opened on 
their front, and tore through the whole length of the column, They turned, 
but did not nee. With the same imperturbable steadiness they reversed 
their rr^reh, and the retreat of the whole army was conducted with such 
order that it lost all the obloquy of defeat. It was magnificent, but it was 
not war. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER IN SCOTLAND ( 1746-1746 A.D.) 

Events thickened as the contest went on. The visit of George to Ger- 
many and his threat of mvading France, were returned by a visTfro^^^^^^ 
pretenckr—no longer the stubborn James III, who had been so nearly 
eroded at Scone, but his gay and graceful son, the chevalier de St. George, 
well known to us in legend and ballad as the winner of every heart, and tbe 
dar^g Caarley of a repentant nation. But the young chevalier” is 
depicted in the soberer hues of history as a weak and selfish adventurer, who 
never comprehended the generosity of the high-souled supporters of his 
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cause, and who, in the words of one of his gallant adherents, when the day 
of trial came, '' knew neither how to fight like a man nor to die like a gentle- 
man.” We can only remark that all the sad songs and beautiful laments 
which have_ gathered round this crazy expedition were never heard of till all 
chances of its success had disappeared. While it was going on, there was a 
little alarm at first, and afterwards a great deal of contempt; but it was left 
for the peaceful times of thirty years after the event to clothe with romance 
and poetry the attempt of a few savages and a few fanatics to overthrow a 
rapidly spreading civilisation and a religion of progress and improvement. 
Let us enjoy the jacobite ballads, and rejoice in the defeat of the jacobite 
cause. 

The course of the rebellion was run within the year. Landing in July in 
the north of Scotland, with seven companions, of whom the majority were 
Irish, the prince was joined, though slowly and with a foreknowledge of their 
fate, by several Highland chiefs, who summoned their clans to aid. Their 
clans came to aid with the same alacrity with which they would have come 
to resist; for the laird’s will was their only law. Clanronald, M’Donald, and, 
finally, Cameron of Lochiel, were great names to utter to Highland ears, and 
the march began. In August the royal standard was hoisted, and -fifteen 
hundred of the Gael gathered round it, and prepared for a rush on the fertile 
lowlands. There were very few troops to oppose them. Of the three thou- 
sand constituting the garrison of all Scotland, not above a half could be col- 
lected, under Sir John Cope — one of those wretched pedants from whom 
England has suffered so much — who would rather be defeated by rule than 
successful by original measures. The burden of the ballads, with reference 
to this hero of pigtail and pipe-clay, turns constantly on his want of watch- 
fulness; and insulting inquiries are made whether he is asleep or awake. It 
makes very little difference whether a Sir John Co^’s eyes are open or shut. 
Perth opened its gates on the 3rd of September. Edinburgh was entered on 
the 17th, and something like royalty began to hedge the prince when he dwelt 
in Holyrood, and held a levee m the capital. On the 21st was the battk of 
Pinkey, where the same impetuous rush of the wild men of the hills which 
had carried the victory of Killiecrankie, astonished the mechanical mind of 
Cope, who expected to be attacked in a regular and gentlemanly manner, and 
sent him, with horse, foot, and marines, in headlong flight before it. 

Charles Edward had defeated the king's troops, and was now a potentate 
carrying on war. For a month be limited his exertions to assemblies 
feasts in Edinburgh, watching the castle, which still held out against him, 
and then marched forward, and crossed the border on the 8th of November. 
Carlisle yielded, after a brief resistance, and the advance continued. Those 
five or six thousand Scotsmen, ill armed and not very decently ajmaxeUed, 
went forward from town to town in the populous Cumberland and industrious 
Yorkshire, wondering at all they saw, and expecting eve^^ moment to be 
met by troops. But they were neither met by troops nor joined by friends. 
They were neglected, and began to despair. They saw noble houses, and 
cultivated fields, and foreign gardens, and many other things they had never 
seen before, and were so impressed with awe that they only robbed larders 
and hen-roosts. Meantime, parties of ladies and gentlemen of the towns 
near the road hired post-chaises and drove across to see the Highlanders go 
by, as if they had been a caravan of wild animals. Soldiers were gathering 
from abroad; the relics of the glorious column of Fontenoy came over with 
the duke of Cumberland; the archbishop of York mounts hM horse as a 
prince of the church; newspapers roused the people to defend their Protestant 
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freedom, and resist a nominee of the French king, who had promised him 
twelve thousand men. So when the poor mountaineers from Kinloch Moidart 
had got all the way up to Derby, and found that the panic had passed away 
that old George was courageous as at Dettingon, and pooh-poohed the whole 
business as a farce, the leaders differed, (luarrelled, and fought, and Charles 
Edward, finding no enemy to oppose him, no inultitudos to assist him, lost 
confidence in his followers and himself, and gave orders for retreat (Decem- 
ber 6 th). 


Battles of Falkirk and CuUoden 

He got back to Carlisle, and left a garrison to protect his rear. Cumber- 
land came thundering in pursuit, and took the garrison prisoners, earning the 
detested name of the Butcher by his cruelty to the misguided men. Onward 
the prince proceeded through Dumfries, which he put to ransom; Glasgow, 
where he raised a forced contribution; and, finally, to Stirling, where he 
counted his forces, and found he had nine thousand mem General Cope had 
a fitting rival in General Hawley, who commanded the king’s troops at Fal- 
kirk (January 18th, 1746). The same faults were committed with the same 
remit The Highland rush discomposed the martinet, and in twenty 
minutes half of each army considered itself defeated. Hawley persisted 
longest in this erroneous belief, and retired to Edinburgh, and Charles 
Edward believed himself every inch a king once more. 

But the Butcher was on his track. By the time Cumberland got to Aber- 
deen, the prince was at Inverness, for all hope of England or Scotland was at 
an end. Enough if he could effect his escape, and get his followers to defend 
him to the last. This they resolved to do and, after a mad attempt to sur- 
prise the enemy at Nairn, waited, grim and terrible, on the dark moor that 
stretches near the town of Inverness. 

On the 16th of ^ril, 1746, at the battle of Culloden, weary expectation 
came to an end. Trained soldiers from the Flemish wars, well fed, well 
clothed, and well officered, were now opposed to the wasted, hungry battal- 
ions of the Gae , who scarcely recognised their chiefs in their military charac- 
ters, and were broken down with the fatigues they had undergone. Courage, 
of course, was there, and desperate effort and generous devotion to the cause 
they had adopted; but these were of no avail against unflinching bayonets, 
heavy charges of horse, and a battery of artillery well served. In an hour all 
was^ confusion and dismay. The Highlanders, once broken, never could form 
^ain. The mince fled with his chief officers, and the infuriated English 
knocked out the brains of the wounded as they lay on the field, or dragged 
prisoners mto the open air, and shot them by the dozen at a time. The piti- 
less exwutions of that sanguinary son of George II brought more weakness 
to the Hanoverian cause than a defeat would have done. By the Scots it 
was looked m as brutal hard-heartedness towards their own countrymen, 
for after all Donald was a Scotsman too; and by the English as a cowardly 
revenge for the alarm he had suffered. Hated, therefore, oy both nations as 
tyrant, the duke of Cumberland, while in England, retired from 


Escape of Charles; Prosecution of his Adherents 

fill Edward got safely off at last after a series of surprising and delight- 

ful adventures, which, even without the colouring given them by party spmt, 
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revealed such truthfulness in the Celtic character, and such devotion and 
purity in the heroic maidens, like Flora Macdonald, who aided his escape, 
that they are read like a chapter of romance.^ 

For some time he and his followers resided in a singular retreat, called 
the Cage, on the side of Moimt Benalder; it was concealed by a close thicket, 
and half-suspended in the air. At this place Charl^ received intelligence 
that two French vessels, sent out expressly for his deliverance, under the 
direction of Colonel Warren of Dillon's regiment and with that oflSLcer on 
board, had anchored in Lochnanuagh. Immediately setting off for that 
place, but travelling only by night, lie embarked on the 20th of September, 
attended by Ijochiel, Colonel Roy Stuart, and about one hundred other per- 
sons, who had gathered at the news. It was the very same spot where Charles 
had landed fourteen months before, but how chang^ since that time, both 
his fate and his feelingsl With what different emotions must he have gazed 
upon those desolate mountains, when stepping from his ship in the ^dour 
of hope and coming victory; and now, when he saw them fade away in the 
blue distance, and bade them an everlasting fareweh! Rapidly did his vessel 
bear him from the Scottish shores; concealed by a fog, be sailed through the 
midst of the English fleet; and he safely landed at the little port of Roscoff, 
near Morlaix, on the 29th of September. 

The Scottish prisoners were removed for trial to England, lest their own 
countrymen should show them partiality or pity. At one time there were 
no less than 385 crowded together at Carlisle; of these, however, the com- 
mon men were permitted to cast lots, one in twenty to be tried and hanged, 
the rest to be transported. There was no difficulty in obtaining proofs against 
individuals who had so openly appeared in arms. Amongst the earliest suf- 
ferers were Colonel Townley and eight other officers or privates of the Man- 
chester regiment, who were hanged on Kennington Common near l^ndon. 
Other executions took place at York, at Brampton, and at Penrith; in all 
there were nearly eighty. The barbarous ceremony of disembowelling, man- 
gling and casting the hearts into a fire was not omitted, nor did it fail — such 
m the vulgar appetite for the horrible! — to draw forth exulting shouts from 
the spectators. Differing as the sufferers did in age, in rank, and temper, 
they yet, with scarcely an exception, agreed in their behaviour on the scaf- 
fold* all dvine with firmness and courage, a^rting the justice of their 
cause, and priying for the exiled family. Amongst these numerous con- 
demnations the one perhaps of all others most open to exception was that 
of Charles Radcliffe, brother of the earl of Derwentwater, beheaded m 171b. 
Charles Radcliffe had then avoided a like fate by breaking from prison; he 
had lately been captured on board a French vessel bound for ^otlanci, with 
supplies for the insurgents; and he was now, after a long confinement, put 
to death upon his former sentence, which had slumbered for thirty years. 

The noblemen who appeared for trial before them p««rs m Jul^l/afa, 
were the earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, and Lord Balinenno. the ^o 
earls pleaded guilty, expresang the deepest remorse for their wnduct, while 
Balmerino endeavoured to avail himself of a flaw m indictment, 
having been at Carlisle on the day it set forth; but this 
declared that he would give their lord^ips no further trouble 
brought up to receive sentence, both Cromarty and KUmam^k KimesUy 
sued for mercy. “My own fate,” said Cromarty, is the part of my 
sufferings. But, my lords, I have involved _an affectwnate wife with m 
unborn infant as parties of my guilt to share its penalties. I 
my eldest son, whose youth and regard for his parents burned him down the 
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stream of rebellion. I have involved also eight innocent children, who must 
feel their parent’s punbhment before they know his guilt. Let the silent 
eloquence of their grief and tears supply my want of persuasion! ” Kilmar- 
nock urged, in extenuation of his own offence, the excellent principles he 
had instilled into his heir, “ having my eldest son in the duke's army nghting 
for the liberties of his country at CuUoden, where his unhappy father was in . 
arms to destroy them! ” But no acknowledgment of error, no application 
for mercy could be wrung from the haughty soul of Balmerino. In com- 
passion chiefly to Lady Cromarty, who was far advanced in pregnancy, a 
pardon was granted to her husband, but the two others were ordered for 
execution on Tower Hill on the 18th of August. Kilmarnock met his fate 
with sufficient steadiness combined with penitence, owning to the last the 
heinousness of his rebellion. His companion in misfortune, on the contrary, 
as a frank resolute soldier, persevered and gloried in his principles, yfhen 
at the gate of the Tower and on their way to the scaffold, the officers had 
ended the words of form with the usual prayer ** God save King George 1 ” 
Kilmarnock devoutly sighed Amen but Balmerino stood up and replied 
in a loud voice, God save King James! " And as he laid his head on the 
block he said: “ If I had a thousand lives, I would lay them all down here in 
the same cause!” 

The last of the martyrs, as their own party chose to call them, was Lord 
Lovat. Not having appeared in arms, nor committed any overt act of trea- 
son, this grey-haired hypocrite could not be so readily convicted as the bolder 
and bett^ men who had walked before him to the scaffold. But a king's 
evidence was obtained in John Murray of Broughton, lately Prince Charles' 
secretary, who now consented to purchase safety for himself by betraying 
the secrets and hazarding the lives of his former friends. It was he who 
revealed to the government the whole train and tissue of the jacobite con- 
spiracy since 1740, although, as the law requires two witnesses in charges of 
treason, it was not possible to proceed further against the duke of Beaufort, 
Sir Watkin Wynn, or other English jacobites; nor indeed did the govern- 
ment show any wish for their impeachment. In the case of Lovat, liowever, 
his own letters to the chevalier were produced by Murray, other conclusive 
documents and some corroborating evidence from his clansmen were also 
brought forward, and his guilt was thus established in the clearest and most 
legal manner. His trial, which did not commpoe until March, 1747, con- 
tinued during several days. Lovat's own behaviour was a strange compound 
of meanness, levity, and courage— sometimes writing to the duke of Cum- 
berland for mercy, and pleading how he had carried his royal highness in his 
arms, when a child, about the parks of Kensington and Hampton Court; 
sometimes striving by chicanery to perplex or rebut the proofs against him; 
sometimes indulging in ridiculous jests. _ '‘I did not think it possible,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ to feel so little as I did at so melancholy a spectacle, but 
tyranny and yillany wound up by buffoonery took off all edge of compassion.” 
When after his sentence he was taken from the bar, he cried, Farewell, my 
lords, we shall never all again meet in the same place I ” Like Balmerino and 
Kilmarnock, he was beheaded on Tower Hill; and he died with great com- 
posure and intrepdity, attended by a Roman Catholic priest, ana repeating 
on the scaffold the noble line of Horace, dulce et decorum est mo pxma mort. 

But m truth no man was less strongly imbued with that sentiment — except 
perhaps its writer! 

A few wee^ afterw^ds, there happily passed an Act of Indemnity, 
grantmg a pardon to all persons who had committed treason, but clogi^ea 
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with about eighty exceptions. By other legislative measure pa^ed, with 
little opposition, the Disarming Act, the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, 
and the prohibition of the Highland garb, it was sought to precipitate the 
fall of feudal power, and to subdue the spirit of the vanquished moun- 
taineers-^ 


rARLiAMENTAUY AFFAIRS ; T?HE RISE OF PITT 

The interval between the suppression of the Scottish Rebellion, in 1746, 
and the conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, is perhaps as little 
interesting in its details as any period of English history. Nor are there many 
exciting events to give spirit to a narrative of the remaining six years of that 
administration which was broken up by the death of Mr. Pelham in 1754. 
Opinion became torpid after the excitement of the rebellion had passed av/ay. 
Jacobitism slunk to its hiding-places. Patriotism looked out for pensions and 
sinecures. Party contests had nearly subsided into personal struggles for 
place and power, which those who are curious as to such mysterious affairs 
may drowsily meditate upon in the sober narrative of Coxe^ or laugh over in 
the sarcastic anecdotes of Walpole. During the agony of the rebellion, 
immediately after the defeat at Falkirk — at a time when it might be sup- 
posed that English statesmen would have cast away their petty ambitions 
— there came what is termed a ministerial crisis. Lord Granville (Carteret), 
although out of office, had the confidence of the king; whilst the duke of 
Newcastle, and his brother, Mr. Pelham, his majesty’s chief ministers, were 
not favourites with him. They resolved to try their strength. They demanded 
office for Mr. Pitt, rather from their fear of him than from their love. 

The king refused to give a place to one who had so bitterly thwarted his 
Hanoverian partialities. The Pelhams and the whole body of their whig fol- 
lowers resigned. Granville became minister — for forty-eight hours; for he 
could command no parliamentary support. The Pelhams returned trium- 
phantly to power, upon their own terms; giving Pitt an office, but one which 
would not necessarily bring him into personal intercourse with the king. After 
this victory the Pelhams had little to fear even from the dislike or the cold- 
ness of their sovereign. The cabinet had little to dread but jealousies and 
dissensions amongst its members. It continued its temporising course through 
eight years of a monopoly of the real authority of the state. Opposition was 
hushed. The great parliamentary orators, Pitt, Fox, Murray, were propitiated 
into silence by office, and bided their time for power. The bitter opponents 
of Walpole and Carteret were no longer “ the boys.” Pitt professed to have 
cast away some of the extreme opinions of his nonage. “ Never,” says a 
reviewer of the Pelham administration, “ was the tempestuous sea of parlia- 
ment lulM into a profounder calm.” 

The appointment under the Pelhams of William Pitt to an office, however 
secondary, is an event of historical importance. The king refused to nomi- 
nate him secretary at war— a post in which his energy might have produmi 
some more decided successes than were obtained previous to the peace of 
1748 by the supine Pelhams. Pitt was first appointed vice-treasurer of Ire- 
land, and within a few months was promoted to paymaster-general. The 
character of Pitt, who, without wealth or high birth, had made himself the 
marked man of his time, was now developed in a way that must have been 
somewhat incomprehensible to the ^eedy aspirants for the emoluments of 
place. He received his salary; he disdained to pocket more than his salary. 
The paymaster-general used to retain a hundred thousand pounds as a bai- 
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ance in his own hands, which ha invested in government seenrities, for his 
private benefit; the public thus paying intoreat upon their own money to 
their own salaried servant. Pitt sent every balance, m it accrued, to the 
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Bank oi England, to be available for its prop^^r purposes. The indirect modes 
in which ministers of state grew rich, througm other means than the legal 
receipts of their highly paid offices, received another illustration from the 
self-denial of this extraordinary {myinnater. When a subsidy was advanced 
to a foreign power, it had been customary fiy the itching palm of ollice to 
demand half per cent, as its honorarhun. Pitt astonished the king of Sar- 
dinia by sending him without deduction the sum which parliament had 
voted; and he raised his majesty’s astonishment still higher wlien he refused 
a present as a. compliment to his integrity. Pitt was a poor man ; l)ut he had 
higher aspirations than the min mna fame^ of a venal age. lUs pride, which 
betrayed him into many errors, saved him from the degradation of the mean- 
est of passions, Amidst their general contempt for the gov(‘-rnmentt the 
people came to know that there was one man who professed some regard for 
public virtue. 

END OF THE AUSTRIAN WAR ; THE CEACE OF AIX~nA-CHAFELT4E 


When the British troops, and foreign troops in the pay of Britain, 
had been withdrawn from the I^ow Gountries to put down relxdlion^ and 
defend British shores, the successes of the I^>('nch were rapid and dixuaive. 
All the Austrian Netherlands submitted to th(‘ir arms. On the other hand, 
the French were driven out of Italy by the Austrians and Sardinians. The 
year 1746 offered no prospect of a speedy terrniniitian of the war. In 1747 
the maritime power of the country was signally asserted. Admiral Anson, 
on the 3rd of May, captured, sunk, or dcHtroyixl the French flcx^t oti Gape 
Finisterre. The fleet thus annihilated imd tor its principal object to attempt 
the recovery of Cape Breton, which had Ikwu taken from the French in 1745. 
Commodore Fox, on the 16th of June, took forty FrencJi shipH, richly larlen 
from the West Indies. Admiral Hawke, on the 14th of Ocitolxu’, defeated a 
French fleet off Belle-Ile. England had acipiired full confithmee in the niight 
of her naval arm. Her Channel fleet had rendeuHl invasion almost impos- 
sible during the troubles of 1745. She had bold and skilful admirals. She 
had hardy seamen, confident in their national superiorly if they were well 
commanded. The land operations of 1747 were of a different cluinmter. 

The political important of Holland had for some years boeii frittered 
away by an imbecile government. The republic was losing its ancient phice 
amongst the European nations. Its thriving cities appeared likely, in the 
apparent decay of the old warlike spirit, to become the prey of the same 
enemy that had been driven back by the energy of William of Orange, Upon 
the death of that prince, the office of hereditary atadholder had Ix^en merged 
in that of grand pensionay. Louis XV in 1747 sent an army of twenty 
thousand men to invade Brabant. The hearts of the Dutch people were 
roused as in 1672; and they sought the same means of deliverance as at that 
period. Prince William of Nassau was proclaimed atadholder; and to him 
were entrusted the means of national defence. This young man had sue- 
ce^ed, as captain-general and lord high admiral, to the powt^rs held by 
Willmm lllj but the popular acclamation could not evoke in him those 
qualities which made his great predecessor the saviour of his country. He 
was the son-in-law of George ll. The favourite son of George and the hus- 
band of his daughter were to command the allied forces of British and Dutch. 
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'' Our two young Heroes agree but little ” wrote Mr. Pelham. Our own is 
open, frank, resdute, and perhaps hasty; the other assuming, pedantic, 
ratiocinating, and tenacious ” On the 2nd of July, at Lauffeld, ne^r*Mae- 
stricht, the “ two young heroes,^’ with an Austrian army comnianded by 
Marshal Bathiany, were to encounter the French headed by Marshal Saxe. 
The duke of Cumberland, with his British, fought with desperation. “ His 
royal highness’ valour has shone extremely,” says Walpole, at the expense 
of his judgment. His prowess is so well established that it grows time for 
him to exert other qualities of a general.” The prince of Nassau, with his 
Dutch, got out of the fight as soon as possible. The Austrian marshal never 
moved from his intrenched position. There was a terrible slaughter of the 
British and the French. Sir John Ligonier, who had commanded the Eng- 
lish cavalry, was taken prisoner. Louis XV, who was present at the battle, 
hinted to this general, who first came to England as a French R^ot^tant 
refugee, that it would be better to think of peace than to witne^ the destruc- 
tion of so many brave men. Marshal Saxe talked confidentially with the 
prisoner upon the same subject. The war still went on unfavourably for 
the allies, Bergen-op-Zoom having surrendered to the French in ^ptember. 
Louis expressed sentiments of moderation; and finally Ligonier was sent by 
the French king to the duke of Cumberland, to intimate Ms desire that they 
should meet, and agree upon terms of peace. The English ministry did not 
believe that the duke was exactly fitted for a negotiator; and, much to his 
father’s annoyance, sent the earl of Sandwich to watch over him. But it 
was many months before peace was accomplished. The “ two young heroes ” 
wanted more fighting. George II wanted to obtain some paltry advantage 
for his beloved Hanover which might be won by another campaign. 

A congress was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle in March, 1748; even while the 
war of British, Dutch, and Austrians against the French was going on in 
Flanders. In April it became pretty clear that Cumberland, always ready 
to fight, was no match for De Saxe, who fought only when he saw hk advan- 
tage in fighting. The French marshal had so conducted his operations that 
for Cumberland to hazard another battle before Maestricht would We been 
a rashness too great for an English ministry to sanction. The pacific mem- 
bers of the cabinet outvoted the warlike; and Mr. Pelham wrote to Lord 
Sandwich that, as it was impossible to check the progress of the French army, 
or to reconcile the discordant pretensions of the allies, the king resolved to 
accept the conditions of peace proposed by France, without having the con- 
currence of the other powers. The prelimmaries were signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of England, Holland, and France, at the end of April. ^ 

The king, in his speech on opening the session of the new parliament in 
November, 1747, had announced that overtures of pacification had be^n 
made by France. He looked back to the origin of the war: '' By the advice 
of my parliament I entered into the war against Spain, to vindicate and secure 
the tr^e and commerce of my subjects.” The bells were ringing in Octol^r, 
1739, upon the declaration of hostilities against Spain. They were ringing 
in April, 1748, upon the conclusion of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
not a single point was gained for which England had been fighting with Spain 
and France for eight years. The peace was such as a nation mak^ when it is 
weary of blood-shedding; when its government can no bnger trust to the 
repetition of the parrot words, just and necessary war.” All conqu^ts, in 
all parts of the world, that had been made by any of the powers eng^ed m 
the war, were to be restored. The English grumbled about ihe restituraon 
of Cape Breton. They grumbled more, that the right of search claimed by 
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Spain off her American coasts should have been left precisely in its former 
position — a constant source of violence and aniniOBity. One point was 
gained, which George and his ministers not unnaturally held of importance. 
The pretender and nis descendants were to bo renounced. Charles IiMward 
was to be expelled from France. The French government intimated its 
intention to behave compassionately to the young prince who had dared and 
endured so much for his family. They propos(3(l to establish him at I^Vibourg^ 
with an adequate pension, and the honours that attacl\ed to the <nupty title 
of prince of Wales. The young man, with characteristic obstinacy, refused 
to quit Paris. He was entreated; he was threatened; but he defied what he 
termed the orders of the house of Hanover. Hcs was at last arrested as lie 
was going to the opera; imprisoned for a few days at Vincennes; and then 
turned loose on the frontier of Savoy. 

The termination of the war was publicly celebrated im if it had been the 
glorious result of sagacious counsels and military bravery. Oii the 27tli of 
April, 1749, there was an unequalled display of fireworks in the Green Park. 
Handel composed a grand overture of warlike instruments. An Italian artist 
designed a temple, a hundred and fourteim feet liigh, wiili sbitues and pic- 
tures — heathen gods and cardinal virtues; Neptune drawn by st^adiorses; 
Mars drawn by three lions. The king was recorded in Latin inscriptions as 
having given peace to Europe, secured the. faith of treaties, restored and 
enlarged commerce. Britannia joined lumds with h'rance a, ml Spain, in 
renewed concord and for mutual benefit. The peophj wore pleased, and cared 
little for caricatures in which the fireworks were called “ the grand wdiim for 
posterity to laugh at ” But the shouts of the multitude wiU’C not etilioed in 
parliament. Mr. Pelham, who carried political candour somewhat bt^ond 
the point of prudence, spoke of the necessity for this pence in a tone whicli 
indicated very much of that prostration of national spirit of which there wore 
too many evidences at this particular period. In a speech on the 5th of 
February, 1750, in reply to a motion of Lord Egmont on the article of the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle respecting Dunkirk, Mr. Pelham, as bead of the 
administration, said that the wonder was that I']ngland could hav(^ obtained 
rach good terms as she did; that another campaign would have made tlic 
French masters of the Dutch provinces; that if the Dutch had joined I^rance 
in alliance against this country,^ we should not long have iiresc^rved our 
superiority at sea, the loss of which would soon have put an (Uid to our 
sitting here, to debate about the demolition of Dunkirk, or any otlier point 
relating to the honour or interest of Great Britain.” 


THE EEFOKM OF THE CALENDAlt (1751 A.D.) 

The parliament which had commenced its sittings in November, 1747, 
was continued through its full septennial period until April, 1754. This tenth 
parliament of Great Britain holds an honourable place m history for two 
measures of permanent utility — the reform of the calendar, and the xMarriage 
Act. The reform of the calendar, in 1751, is a measure of whicli no one can 
be more sensible of the adyatdage than he who has to write the annals of his 
country. The change which Pope Gregory XIJI liad introduced in 1582 had 
gra^ally been adopted by all European states except England, Russia, and 

reading a French historian, we not only find an event 
Knf V advance of the date of an Engliali narrative, 

f January jn the foreign annalist 

ns eaa ot the 25th of March, as m the English. To prevent mistakes arising 
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out of this confusion requires perpetual vi^lance in the historical writer. To 
attempt to reconcile these dtorepancies in all cases would be ne^e®; and 
most annalists are generally content to take the dates as they find 
The energy of Lord Chesterfield — a man of great and various ability, who 
had filled high offices, but in 1751 had retirS from ministerial busine^ — 
carried this reform through, with the learned aid of Lord Macclesfield, who 
was afterwards president of the Royal Society. The commencement of the 
year on the 1st of January was not calculatea to distmb any popular preju- 
dice; for the 25th of February, 1751, on wMch day the bill was introduced 
into the house of lords, was ordinarily written 25th February, 1750-51. But 
the neceffldtyfor another change was thus indicated by Ijord Macclesfield: 

The same day which, in each month, is with us the first, is called the twelfth 
day of the month throughout almost all the other parts of Europe; and in 
like manner, through all the other days of the month, we are just eleven days 
behind them.” To make the legal year correspond in all future time with 
the solar year, was the result of scientific (^culations, the rationale of which 
is now generally understood. It was necessary also to make a change in the 
calendar as to the time of finding Easter. There were many minor r^ulations 
essential to be provided for in consequence of the ^eat change. The pay- 
ments of rents, annuities, and salaries for public service were not to be accele- 
rated;* and thus the 5th of July, the 10th of October, the 5th of January, and 
the 5th of April, long held their place as rent days; and the dividends upon 
stock are still paid at those periods. 

It may be supposed that such a reform, however valuable, would not be 
made without some popular discontent. The timid Newcastle told Chester- 
field that he hated new-fangled things — that he had better not meddle with 
matters so long established. The witty earl was wiser. He made a speech 
of which he has given a most ingenuous account in a letter to his son: “I 
consulted the ablest lawyers and the most skilful astronomers, and we cook^ 
lip a bill for that purpose. But then my difficulty began. I was to bring in 
this bill, which waS| necessarily composed of law-jargon and astronomical cal- 
culations, to both which I am an utter stranger. However, it was absolutely 
necessary to make the house of lords think that I knew something of the 
matter; and also make them believe that they knew something of it them- 
selves, which they do not. For my own part, I could just as soon have talked 
Celtic or Slavonian to them, as astronomy, and they would have understood 
me full as well; so I resolved to do better than speak to the purpose, and to 
please instead of informing them.” The peers were amused by Chesterfield; 
the thinking part of the nation were convinced by Macclesfield, who pub- 
lished his speech. Hogarth has immortalised the vulgar opposition to the 
reform of the calendar in his picture of An Ekctwn Feast^ in which the pop- 
ular prgudices are flattered by the whig candidate in his banner inscribe 
with “ Give us our eleven days.” 

DEATH OP THE PRINCE OF WALES (1751 A.D0 

In 1751 an event occurred which, for some time, disturbed all the c^cula- 
tions of the scheming politicians of this intriguing age. PWerick, prmce irf 
Wales, died after a short illness on the 20th of March. Leic^ter house, hs 
town abode, had bng been the central point of opposition to ^ government 
Wehnve seen how far the unhappy estrangement of the from msparente 

was carried before the death of Queen Caroline. Years had passed over, and 
yet the animosities between the reigning king and the heir-apparent were nev^ 
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subdued. In 1751 George II, although a hale man, wtis in his sixty-eighth 
year. The worshippers of the rising sun grew bolder in their devotion. Bubb 
Doddlngton, the treasurer of the navy, resigned his olfice in March, 1749, 
having received a message from the prince that the princi|)al direction of his 
royal highness’ affairs should be put in the skilful intriguer’s hands. He saw 
the prince at Kew, and was told that ** what he could not do for me in his 
present situation must be made up to me in futurity,” The prince furtW 
said “ that he thought a peerage, with the management of the house of lords, 
and the seals of secretary of state for the southern provinces, would he a 
proper station for me, if I approved of it.” Such was the mode in which 
England was to be governed by favoritism, had she endured the misfortune 
of a King Frederick I. 


THE JEW bill; the MARRIAGE ACT (1763 A.B.) 

The opposition to the measure known as the Jew Bill, and the ultimate 
fate of this attempt to render some justice to an induHtrious and thriving 
portion of the community, is one of the many proofs of the dilficulty which 
attends a government when it is more enlightened than the people it governs, 
A bill was introduced in the commons, in the session of 1753, “which (mablcd 
all Jews to prefer bills of naturalisation in parliament, without receiving the 
sacrament.” It was not a sweeping bill for the naturalisation of th (5 whole 
body of Jews at once. The clamour which arose against this nuMisure was not 
more illiberal than the arguments by which it was opposed in parlianuMit. 
“If the Jews should come,^’ said the city member, Sir John Banuird, “to be 
possessed of a great share of the land of the kingdom, how iim W (4 that 
Christianity will continue to be the fashionalde ndigiou?” But tbc^ wortliy 
merchant delivered a sentiment which would couk^ more luuidy home to his 
fellow citizens: to put Jews, or any other foreigiuvrs, upon an equal footing 
with natives, would be only to take the bread out of the mouths of tlunr own 
people, without adding anything to the national (;ornmerco. To naturalises 
Jews, said another member, was to rob Christians of tlmr birtliright. To 
allow Jews, said another, to purchase and hold land osbites, was to give tla^ 
lie to all the prophecies of the New Testament: they are to remain without 
any fixed habitation until they acknowledge Christ to be the Mc^Bsiah. The 
bill was passed m the commons by a majority of forty-fine. In the lords it 
was dso carried, and received the support of many bishops. The prelates 

j courage to advocate this truly Christian measure were 

libelled by pamphlets and hooted by mobs. 

AT almost as unpopular m th(i Act for Jtwish 

Naturalisation. The bill mtroduced by the chancellor, Lord llardwicke, 
required that a marriage should be peceded by the publication of banns in a 
parish church, and that the marriage should be there oelebratful: that a 
licence mi^t be granted for a marriage to take plaots also in a {larish ciiurch, 
• 1 • parent or guardian if granted to a minor, or minors; 

that specim licences might, as previously, be grariUd by tlio arf^libisliop of a 
diocese, ihe proposed measure passed the peers; but in the commons it was 
resisted with a violence which is amusing to look back upon Mr Fox who 
had clandestinely married the daughter of the duke of Ricfimond, was amongst 
me most strenuous of its opponents. It was carried, however, by a large 
im published his History of England in 1771, sums 

„v- belief in the injurious consequences to society 

ch this measure had produced: 'The poor, by being prevented from 
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making alliances with the rich, have left wealth to flow in its ancient channel 
and thus to accumulate, contrary to the interests of the state. It has been 
found to impede marriage, by clogging it with unnecessary ceremonies, -^ome 
have affirmed that lewdness and debauchery have become more frequent since 
the enactment of this law; and it is believed that the numbers of the people 
are upon the decline.” Goldsmith had no foundation for his assertion that 
the law had been found to impede matriage. “The number of marriages 
before the act of 1753 is not known. Since the act came into operation the 
registers of marriage have been preserved in England, and show an increase 
from 50,972 in the year 1756, to 63,310 in 1764.” 

One thriving occupation was seriously damaged by the new Marriage Act; 
and we do not find that any compensation was voted to the sufferers. Mr. 
Robert Nugent, one of the parliamentary orators against the act, said, ^*How 
fond our people are of private marriages, and of saving a little money, we may 
be convinced of by the multitude of marriages at Keith's chapel, compared 
with the number at any parish church.” The reverend Alexander Keith 
originally officiated in May Fair; but being excommunicated, and committed 
to the Fleet, he continued to carry on the old trade by the agency of curates. 
According to Mr. Nugent, “at Keith’s chapel there have been six thousand 
married in a year.” Keith published a pamphlet during the progress of the 
bill, ih which he said that the pure design of the measure was to suppress his 
chapel — a very worthy design, however Mr. Nugent might approve of the 
celerity and cheapness of Keith’s ceremonials. May Fair was the fashionable 
“marriage shop”; but the Fleet prison had the advantage of being open to 
the humblest seekers of conjugal happiness. Keith generously records of 
this rival establishment, “ I have often heard a Fleet parson say t^t m^y 
have come to be married when they have had but half-a-crown in their pockets 
and sixpence to buy a pot of beer, and for which they have pawned some of 
their clothes.” The motto which worthy Mr. Keith affixed to his pamphlet 
was “Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing”; and he avers that of 
the many thousands he had married the generality had been acquamted not 
more than a week, some only a day, or half a day. . . • 

The Marriage Act of 1753 has been justly regarded as the great step m 
the improvement of the conjugal relations of the people of England, high and 
low. Marriage was to become a solemn contract, in every case, not to be 
rushed upon without deliberation; not to be ratified without witnesses and 
nublic record. Like every other improvement in manners, the sociri tendency 
had preceded the legislative action to some limited extent; and then the 
leeal reform hastened on the social amelioration. To the great change m the 
faWy relations of this country, of which the Marriage Act waa an exponent 
as well as a cause, has been attributed the wondrous growth of the population 

in the ensuing century. 


NEWCASTLE, FOX, AND PITT 

The prime minister, Mr. Pelham, died on the 6ffi of 1754. Ho^e 

Walnole « who underrates the public services of this stetonan, has this 
tribute to his moderatioa and disinterested^: it he 

that, though he first ta^ht or experienced 
yet he lived without abusing Jus porrer, and di^ ^r 
sm what a hubbub of conflicting ambitions would from toe ne^^ 
of a new cast of characters for the political draii^ I ^aJl now 1^^° m^ 
peace,” exclaimed the old man. The duke of Newcastle adiieved tee great 
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object of his ambition, in succeeding his brother m tlie head of the treasury. 
If experience could give a politician claims to bo the ruleaof a great nation, 
and moreover of a nation very diflicult to manager, Newcastb^ had claims 
above most men. He had been secretary of state m 1724, muhv Sir Robert 
Walpole. Carteret had kept him in the same ofricc, though lu^ him. 

His thirst for power was insatiable. He impaired his estate to maintain and 
extend his parliamentary influence; and thus, whoever was turned out, 
Newcastle always kept in. Jealous of every man of ability to whom it was 
necessary to intrust some share of authority, he wiis always in inrror that his 
subalterns mkht be called .to command, although (^ver proh^ssing his anxiety 
for their promotion. Always seeking the doulitful support of “troops of 
friends,” he never offended any man by a plain luul was oftnn “under 

the same engagements to at least ten competitors,” as Lord Wakk^grave 
affirms. But he was in many respects incomixdent to manage any public 
business that required resolution and steadiness; and lus ignoranco was so 
manifested in his flighty and inconsistent talk that what looks like a joke in 
Smollett’s novel has been received as a relial)le fact. Ho had lu'ard tliat 


an island?” It was pointed out in the map; and the delightcHl nunister, 
hugging his informant, ejaculated, “Egad! 1 11 go dircHitly, and tell the king 
that Cape Breton is an island.” 

In the house of lords, the duke's performances arc thus dc^scribetl l)y a 
just and impartial observer: “Hear him speak in parliaimait, bis inanturr is 
ungraceful, his language barbarous, his reasoning inconeduMive. At tlu^ same 
time, he labours through all the confusion of a (lcl)ate without th(5 knist tlis- 
trust of his own abilities; fights boldly in the dark; never gives up th(i ctuise; 
nor is he ever at a loss either for words or argument.” tie has liad^ many 
successors in this line; but at that period the house of commons recpiircHl to 
be managed by a different species of oratory. Three of the great masters of 
eloquence were in that house — Pitt, Fox, and Murray. N(^wcastle offered 
the seals of secretary of state, with the lead of the commons, to Mr. Fox. 
The offer was fully justified by the ability and the experience of this gentleman, 
who started in public life — “a needy political adventurer,” as lie has been 
called-— “at a time when the standara of integrity amongst BtatcHmen was 
low.” 


This adherent of Sir Robert Walpole would not shrink from any participa- 
tion m the corruption which gave ascendancy to the duke of Newcastle. 
Fox desired to be actively engaged in working the parliaiiKuitary system. 
As sectary of war, he had no seat in the cabinet; no responsibility beyond 
the routine duties of his office. The prospect of a place which would give 
Mm real power raised all the ambition of Fox; who, says Lord Hanlwicke,*/ 
“within a few hours of Mr. Pelham’s death, hatl made strong advances to the 
duke of Newcastle and myself.” But there was a hitch in the completion of 
the arrangement proposed by Newcastle, which is singularly indicative of tUcj 
political degradation of those times. Fox agreed to accept the secretaryship 
and the management of the house of commons. He very reluctantly gav(% up 
the di^sal of the secret service money, but he stipulated that he was to 
mow how the bribes were disposed of. The next day, NewcMtlo receded 
from this condign. How am I to understand, said Fox, how to talk to 
membm of parHament^ when some have received “gratifications,” and others 
not? His brother, said Newcastle, had never disclosed thesis things, nor 
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would he. How, asked Fox, are the ministerial boroughs to be filled up? 
That is all settled^ said the duke. Fox rejected the secretaryship; and New- 
castle had to look out for a more pliant tool. 

The prime minister and the lord chancellor appear now to have turned their 
thoughts to Mr. Pitt. There are apologetical letters to him from these great 
personages, obscurely intimating the difficulties which they had encountered 
in their abortive endeavours to add his strength to their party. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a dull diplomatist, was appointed to the office which Fox had 
rejected. Pitt was mdi^ant. The humiliation of his proud spirit may be 
read in this passage of a letter to Lord Hardwicke: “The weight of irremove- 
able royal displeasure is a load too great to move imder; it must crush any 
man; it has sunk and broke me. I succumb; and wish for nothing but a 
decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the 
public stream of promotion, forever stick fast aground, and afford to the 
world the ridiculous spectacle of being passed by every boat that navigates 
the same river.” Pitt found his consolations in a happy marriage with Lady 
Hester Grenville, a sister of Earl Temple. The calm of the domestic life of 
this eminent man presents a refreshing contrast to the agitations of his public 
career. Whenever we have glimpses of him in his country retreat at Hayes, 
we see him in the full enjoyment of as much tranquil pleasure as his infirm 
health would allow — exercising his taste in improving his little property; 
reading; educating his children; an exemplary husband and father in a dissi- 
pated age. Of those wonderful powers which gave him, without vanity, the 
right to claim the highest position amongst public men, his contemporaries 
■were fully aware. We cannot judge, as they could, of that eloquence of 
which the admiration may appear to us overcharged, when we regard the 
fragmentary state in which it has come down to us. His faults were patent 
to all the world. They have been much paraded of late years — his hau^ti- 
ness, his intractability, his self-assertion. But after a century and a half has 
passed, and all the petty men and paltry interests of the first Wfi^^ 
time are hastening to oblivion, his grand figure stands out — a giant amongst 
pigmies. In the words of Frederick of Prussia, England had at length brought 

forth a man. . , , , 

The Newcastle ministry, formed out of very fragile materials, had some 
months of respite from parliamentary opposition. Tlie septennial term of 
parliament was nearly out when Mr. Pelham died. It was dissolved within a 
month of his decease- The new parliament met on the 14th of November. 
Pitt and Fox continued in their subordinate offices — Pitt as paymaster, Fox 
as secretary of war. But they each writhed under the arrangements by 
which Robinson had taken the management of the house of commons. “The 
duke might as well send his jack-boot to lead us,” said Pitt^to Fox. They 
could not decently obstruct public business, but they might attack persons. 
The feeble leader of the commons had an uneasy time between these two mal- 
contents. ' ‘ They have already mumbled poor Sir Thomas Robiimn crudly/ 
writes Walpole on the 1st of December. But about this time a s<^ne was 
acted which startled the house of commons out of its habitual ^umte. An 
election petition is presented, which the younger Mr. Delaval ridicule; ^ 
the house is in fits of laughter about a complaint of bribery and coirupte^ 
Pitt is sitting in the ^lery. He rushes down, and instantly ris^ to ^)CTk- 
“ Do members laugh on such a subject as bribery? Do we try witto Ihe hqi^ 
to diminish our own dignity, when such attacks are made upon it from with- 
out? ” “ At his first two periods,” says Fox, “ he brought hou^ to a suenw 
and attention that you might have heard a pin drop.” He called upon the 
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speaker to extend a saving hand to raise the character of the house. *‘He 
called on all to assist, or else we should only sit to register the arbitrary edicts 
of ojie too powerful a subject.” Newcastle was m much terrified by ^‘thia 
thunderbolt thrown in a sky so long serene,” as the audience of Pitt were 
confounded. The minister contrivetl, by giving Fox a B(wit in the cabinet, 
to detach him from his concert with Fitt. Pitt felt the desertion; and told 
Fox that "they were upon different lines.” It af)pearH that the devotion of 
Fox to the will of the duke of Cumberland, " whose soldier Mr. Pitt was not,” 
was an additional cause for this s(iparation of their ]m)litical action. New- 
castle had silenced one of his formiclablc opponemts. The other gave him no 
trouble for the rest of the session, 

BORDER WARFARE IN AMEKTCA (17M A.D.) 

Events were maturing at this period which nmdered it essentially import- 
ant that England should have a firm and capable govtirnment. On the 25th 
of March, 1755^ the king sent a message to both houses, to acquaint them that 
" the present situation of affairs makes it necessary to augment his forces by 
sea and land; and to take such other measures as may best tend to lu'eserve 
the general peace of Eur^e, and to secure the just rights and poasessions of 
his crown in America.” The danger to America was fri)m France, with Whose 
colonists there had been perpetual disputes as to boundaries and alleged rights, 
from the period of the Peace of Aix-la-Chafxdle. 

The possession of Canada by France was a ix^rfxjtual source of disciuict to 
the British colonists of New England, and of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The French Canadian settlers had penetrated to the Ohio, and had there 
built a fort which they named Duemesne. On the Ohio, the Virginians had 
also a fort called Block's Town. The settlement of Virginia, at this period, 
extended about two hundred miles from the seacoast, and spread over alwut 
one third of the state, according to its present limits. Its population was 
about two hundred thousand, of whom more than a fourth were slaves. The 
territory then unoccupied by the descendants of the colonists of the reign of 
James I was the hunting-ground of Indians; and the Virginians upon the 
Ohio were traders in skins. The French, also, mm seeking a participation in 
that commerce which quickly perishes, as the extension of civilisation creates 
more profitable industries. The old families of Virginia were engaged in far 
more lucrative and less adventurous occupations tlian in exchanges with the 
Indians. They were cultivating tobacco upon every estate. Ineir tobacco 
fields were the Potosi of the first settlors of North America. Tobacco was 

export. It brought them all the comforts and luxuries 
which Enmand and Scotland could supply. It was the general measure of 
value, and the |)rincipal currency. Public officers, ministers of the church, 
had their salaries paid at so many annual pounds of tobacco. In 1758 the 
colony exported seventy thousand hogsheads of the precious weed, equivalent 
to seventy n^om of pounds. ^ The price was ten.times higher than the pres- 
ent rate, Virginia was thriving. Her planters lived luxuriously on their 
estates, siOToimded by their slaves, and affecting the aristocratic habits of 

g and old Emish families, from which many of them claimed to have sprung. 

u ^ profusion. In such a state of society was George 

W asmgten bom; ^mo, m 1754, then a young man of twenty-two, was !%hting 
A f ^^^Srity of the colonial territory against the aggressions of the French. 
At the age of nineteen, he became an adjutant-general, having the rank of 
major, and taking the direction of one of the military districts into which the 
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province of Vir^Loia was divided, for the purpose of resisting the encroach- 
ments of the French and the depredations of the Indians. These divisions 
were reduced to four, in 1752, and the young major hsid the command of the 
northern division. In the capacity of commissioner, in 1753, he went into the 
territory occupied by the French, to negotiate with their commander. He 
had no success in his diplomacy; but he brought back with him a plan of 
the fort which the French had constructed in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Erie. He had been employed, when at the age of sixteen, as a public sur- 
veyor, and in the wild district of the AJleghanies had acquired that practical 
mode of viewing large tracts of country which was of essential importance 
to him in his future great career. In 1754, under the command of an English 
officer, Colonel Fiy, he was sent to occupy the British posts of the Ohio, in 
the presence of a French force. He defeat^ a detachment of the enemy, but 
was finally compelled to capitulate to superior numbers, who surrounded his 
intrenched fort. He was allowed to retreat with his men, with what are 
termed military honours. The feuds of the two nations were the subject of 
official discussions in Paris; but it was clear that this sort of ludf-warfare in 
America could not long endure. 

In January, 1755, although no formal declarations of hostilities had taken 
place. General Braddock, with a body of English troops, was sent to the 
succour of the colonists in Virginia. His campaign was a most unfortunate 
one. Braddock was a commander of the old routine cast, who fancied that 
well-dressed and well-equipped soldiers, who could go through all the manoeu- 
vres of the Prussian drill, were sure to be victorious over any number of 
irregular troops. He marched against the French fort on the Ohio, taking 
Washington with him, although he despised the American militia and their 
officers. What the Highlanders were to Cope and Hawley, the Indians were 
to Braddock. In a valley between two woods, within ten miles of Fort 
Duquesne — utterly neglecting aU precautions against surprise — the English 
general fell into an ambuscade of Indians. A few French only encountered 
him; but the unerring marksmen of the woods picked off his officers; and 
Braddock himself, fighting with desperate courage, was mortally wounded. 
Half his troops fled in confusion, abandoning their artillery. The other half 
were killed or wounded; and the terrible Indian scalping-lmife left few to teU 
the tale of this fatal reverse. 

NAVAL engagements; geoege visits hanovee 

Whilst British and French were fighting in the waste regions of North 
America, their ships were engaged in the Atlantic. Admiral Boscawen, with 
eleven ships of the line, had been sent to watch a French expedition that had 
sailed from Brest. Off Newfoundland the squadrons met in a fog. Captain 
Howe, having received a signal to engage, took two of the French vessels. 
The others got into Louisbourg, the fortified harbour of Cape Breton. In 
the autumn of 1755, Sir Edward Hawke, upon a suddp resolve of the govern- 
ment, made some captures of French merchantmen in the Chanel. Of the 
regency — for the king had gone to Hanover — some were inclined for imme- 
diate hostilities, and some for delaying them. The time had pa^d for any 
sudden and decisive blow; whilst the ministers were trembling at their own 
responsibility, afraid to declare war, and not taking sincere and active meas- 
ures to preserve peace. 

After the session had been tonninated in April, 1755, the king, in opposi- 
tion to a strong parliamentary feeling, had set out for Germany. He had left 

H. V. — VOIi. XX. 2P 
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the regency to take care of the great national interests of Britain, whilst he 
looked after the usual means of fencing roimd his own Hanover by subsidising 
auxiliary powers. He was now in dread of Prussia; and to counteract the 
growing strength of Frederick II, Russia was to receive a subsidy as well as 
the elector of Hest-e, and smaller potentates. '‘A factory was opened at 
Herrenhausen, where every prince that could muster and clothe a regiment 
might traffic with it to advantage,” With the elector of Hesse, the king, 
without the approval of his ministers at home, signed a contract for a la.rge 
annual payment by England, with an additional stipulation for paying levy 
money for every Hessian soldier. 

SINGLE-SPEECH HAMILTON,' PITT’s INFLUENCE 

The parliament met on the 13th of November. The king announced the 
increase of the naval and land forces, and mentioned the treaties lie had (uni- 
eluded with Russia and Hesse. In the address of each house especial rc*,fer- 
ence was made to Hanover. The address of the commons said, We tliink 
ourselves bound in justice and gratitude to assist his majesty against insults 
and attacks that may be made upon any of his majesty’s dominions, thougli 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain.” An amendment to omit such 
a pledge was moved in the lords by Earl Temple, Pitt’s brother-in-Liw. A 
similar amendment was proposed in the commons. These wer(' of course 
rejected; but they gave occasion to two remarkable orations. William 
Gerard Hamilton, a young member, made his maiden speocli in favour of the 
original address — that one harangue, antithetical and, familiar, argumenta- 
tive and declamatory, which handed him down to after tinnis as Single-s|)('oc,h 
Hamilton. Pitt made a speech on that famous battle night, of whicli no 
fragment remains to us but one which has been preserved by Walpole. The 
younger Pitt said he would prefer the recovery of a speech of Lord Bolingliroke 
to the restoration of the lost books of Livy or Tacitus, The contem|)orary 
accounts of his father’s speeches would almost induce a similar wish, oven if 
the recovery were confined to this effort of the 13th of November. 

Walpole in a letter of the 15th of November to Conway, afkjr raptur- 
ously noticing Hamilton’s success, says, ^'You will ask what could he 
beyond this? Nothing, but what was beyond what ever was, and that was 
Pitt. He spoke at past one, for an hour and thirty-five minutes. There was 
more humour, wit, vivacity, finer language, more boldness, in short more 
astonishing perfections, than even you, who arc used to him, can conceive.” 
In a letter of the following day to Bentley, Walpole gives the fragments whic^h, 
with similar detached passages of various other speeches, enable us tf) form 
some idea of the lustre which a rich imagination gave to Pitt’s (doquence. 
^^The most admired passage was a comparison he drew of the two parts of the 
new administration.” By the new administration Walpole means the coalition 
between Fox and Newcastle. “It is,” said Pitt, ‘^as the conflux of the 
Rhone and the Saone, wliich I remember to have seen at Lyons; the lather a 
gentle, feeble, languid stream, languid but not deep; the other a boisterous 
and overbearing torrent. But they join at last, and long may they continue 
united, to the comfort of each other, and to the glory, honour, and liapiiiness 
of this nation.” The next morning Fox received the seals of secretary of state, 
as the reward for his support of the ministerial address. Pitt, on the 2()th of 
November, was dismissed from his office of paymaster; and Legge and George 
Grenville were also superseded. 

In a fortnight after his dismissal from office, Pitt, from his place in par- 
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liament, sent forth a voice whose echoes would be heard throughout the 
land. T?he nation was dreading a French invasion — sullenly trembling at the 
possible consequences of an assault upon the capital, and without coiihdence 
in the government to which the public defence was intrusted. Pitt seconded 
the motion of the secretary of war, for an army of thirty-four thousand men, 
being an increase of fifteen thousand. He had wanted even a larger increase 
in the previous year. ,The king’s speech of the preceding session had lulled 
the nation into a fallacious dream of repose. " He wanted to call this country 
out of that enervate state, that twenty thousand men from France could 
shake it. The maxims of our government were degenerated, not our natives. 

There can be little doubt that the nation required to be roused from its 
lethargy. Happily there was a man capable of rousing it. Pitt, in his speech 
of the 5th of December, had expressed his earnest wish to ^^see that breed 
restored, which under our old principles had carried our glory so high.” The 
king, on the 23rd of March, announced the probability of an invasion, and 
informed the houses that he had made a requisition for a body of He.ssian 
troops, in pursuance of the treaty recently concluded. Both houses acknowl- 
edged with gratitude his majesty’s care for the national defence. 

On the 29th of March, Mr. Fox moved, ^'that a humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that, for the more effectual .defence of this island, and 
for the better security of the religion and liberties of his subjects, against the 
threatened attacks by a foreign enemy, he would be graciously pleased to 
order twelve battalions of his electoral troops, together with the usual detach- 
ment of artillery, to be forthwith brought into this kingdom.” The address 
w^as voted by the large ministerial majority; but not without strong dissatis- 
faction. That state alone,” exclaimed Pitt, is a sovereign state, which 
stands by its own strength, not by the help of another country.” The 
Planoverians and Hessians came, and were encamped in various parts of the 
kingdom. 


THE LOSS or MINORCA (1756 A.D.) 

For half a Century Great Britain had held possession of the island ^ of 
Minorca, which General Stanhope and Admiral Leake had conquered during 
the palmy time of the War of the Succession. Port-Mahon, the best harbour 
of the Mediterranean, was thought a more important British possession even 
than Gibraltar. The English ministers had received intimation very early in 
the spring of 1756 that a formidable expedition was in preparation at Toulon, 
not provisioned for a long voyage. They shut their eyes to the exposed state 
of the island thtit lay within a few days’ sail from the shores of Provence. The 
defence of Port-Mahon was intrusted to a small garrison, commandcul by an 
aged and infirm general. The government was at last alarmed. Tliey dis- 
patched Admiral Byng (son of Lord Torrington, the Admiral Byng of Queen 
Anne’s time), with ten ships, from Spitheacl, on the 7th of April. On the 10th 
of April, the French fleet, of twelve ships of the line, sailed from Toulon, with 
transports, having sixteen thousand troops on board. They were off^ the coast 
of Minorca on the 18th, and began to disembark at the port of Ciudadella? 
The only chance of defence against such an armament was in the strong castle 
of St. Philip. General Blakeney got together between two and three thou- 
sand troops, the officers of the English regiments being, for the most part, 
absent; and he prepared for resistance. The natural and artificial strengtn 
of the fortress prevented the French from proeeecfing in the siege without 
much cautious delay. 
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On the 19th of May, Admiral Byng'« luiviiig been joined by two more 
men-of-war, arrived within view of St. Philip, wliilst balhunes of the 
French were carrying on their fire against the fori., wlunx^ tiu^, fltig of J^lngland 
was still flying. Byng, who had touciied at Gibrallnr, had written home to 
explain that he could obtain no nccessarh^s at that station; that tlie place 
was so neglected that he was unable to chnm the foul ships with which he had 
sailed from England; and that if he had Ijoen stmt earlier he might have been 
able to prevent the landing of the French in Minorca, whert'as it was now 
very doubtful v/hether any good could arise from an attempt to rtunforce 
the garrison. This was something like an anticipation of failure, with an 
indication of the neglect which made success dillicult. On thts ^Ist of May, 
De la Galissonnito, the French admiral, boro down upon tlu* British fleet. 
Byng did not engage with that alacrity which the naval traditions of our 
country point out as the first duty of an admiral, even with a doubtful 
advantage. 

Rear-Admiral West, on the contrary, with his portion of the squad- 
ron, had attacked with impetuosity, and had driven some of the Fnuich vessels 
out of their line of battle. Byng was scarcely engagcHl, except at tlu^ beginning 
of the action, when his own ship, being damagecl irx the rigging, b(^came for a 
short time unmanageable. He hesitated about advaruung, for h^ar of breaking 
his line. Dc la Galissonni^rc leisurely retired. Byng cal)(ul a cotincil oi 
war; represented that he was inferior to the eiuuny in numbew of tticn and 
weight of metal, and proposed to return to Gibraltar. The council agrecnl to 
the proposal. The admiral sent home his dispatches; and. on th(^ Kith of 
June Sir Edward Hawke and Admiral Saunders were ore hired to supersede 
Byng and his second in command. The unfortunate admiral was talum home 
under arrest; and was committed as a prisoner to an ai;)artm(int in Gnicnwich 
Hospital. Admiral West was received with favour at St. James'. 


After a defence as resolute as it was possible to make agairxst an over- 
whelming force, St. Philip was surrendered, after an asHault on the 27th of 
June headed by the duke de Richelieu. The garrison marchcid out with the 
honours of war, and were conveyed to Gibraltar. ^ A tempcist of popular fury 
had arisen, such as had rarely been witnessed in England. The news of 
Byng’s return to Gibraltar, without having attempted td relieve the garrison 
in St. Philip, first came to London through the French admiral's dispatch to 
his goveriment.^ "'It is necessary," says Walpole, “to be well accpiainted 
with the disposition of a free, proud, fickle, and violent people, before one can 
conceive the indignation occasioned by this intelligence." But when Byng's 
own dispatch came, jn which he assumed the triumphant tone of a man who 
had done his duty, his effigy was burned in all the great towns. Flvery ballad 
singer had a ditty in which he was execrated. When he arrived at Portsmouth 
he was saved with difficulty from being tom to pieces by the mob, A chap- 

B>ueful Story, by a Broken-hearted Sailor." A coarse print 
exhibited Byng hanging in chains. A medal was struck, having a figure of 
the admual, with the inscription, “Was Minorca sold for French gold?" 
Addresses went up to the throne from London, and from almost every county 

inquiry and signal punishment. To the addresses of the 
city me kmg wa^ made to pledge his royal word that he would save no delin- 
quent from justice. Newcastle, “ with a volubility of timorous folly, when a 
aefmta.tion from the city had made representations to him against the admiral 
blurtm out, Oh! mdeed he shall be tried immediately — he shall lie hanged 

f n • ™ unhappy man was not determined until the sprmg 

of the following year, ^ “ 
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HJJsaVKR AJSTD PRUSSIA 

In closing the session of parliament on the 27th of May, the king announced 
that the injuries his subjects had sustained from the French having been 
followed by the invasion of Minorca, which had been guaranteed to the 
British crown by all the great powers of Europe, he had formally declared 
war against France. Important changes had taken pkce since, in the 
previous summer, the king had negotiated for a subsidy to Russia, to protect 
his Hanoverian possessions against the probable attacks of Prussia. George 
II and Frederick II were not exactly fitted for any cordial friendship. Tliey 
had been fighting on opposite sides for eight years in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. George took the side of Maria Theresa, and — to use the words 
of Carlyle — “ne^ed to begin by assuring his parliament and newspapers, 
profoundly dark on the matter, that Frederick was a robber and villain for 
taking the other side.*' Frederick cared little for what parliaments or news- 
papers might say of him. Perhaps to those who have followed his last histo- 
rian m tracing the origin of the claims upon Silesia, he may be thought to ha'^^e 
had justice upon his side — that sort of justice which encourages sovereigns 
to imperil the happiness of millions for the assertion of personal rights. 

The War of the Succession came to an end, and Frederick got Silesia 
guaranteed to him. Beyond the public differences of George and Frederick, 
the Prussian king had indulged his unhappy talent of sarcasm; and his sharp 
sayings about his Britannic majesty were not easily to be forgiven. But the 
time was come when they became politically necessary to each other. ^ A 
treaty was concluded at Westminster, on the 16th of January, 1756, by which 
the king of Great Britain and the king of Prussia, fearing that the peace of 
Europe might be disturbed in consequence of the disputes in America, entered 
upon a convention of neutrality, by which they were each hound not to suffer 
any foreign troops to enter Germany, and their several dominions were recip- 
rocally guaranteed. The scheme of subsidising Russia was thus renounced. 
Some old money differences were at the same time adjusted. This treaty was 
not submitted to parliament till the close of 1756. In the mean time the 
terrible contest known as the Seven Years' War had commenced. 

On the 4th of June, 1756, George, prince of Wales, completed his eighteenth 
year — the period determined by the Regency Act as that of his majority in 
case his grandfather had been dead. The kmg wished to give the prince a 
separate establishment, with an allowance of £40,000 a year, thus removing 
him from the control of the princess dowager. The young prince entreated 
the king not to separate him from his mother, although he was deeply grateful 
for the proposed royal bounty. They were both anxious that Lord Bute 
should be groom of the stole in the new household. Lord Waldegrave relates 
that he was present at a cabinet council, for the consideration of this appoin^ 
ment; when the chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, said he would not give credit 
to some very extraordinary reports; but that many sober and respectable 
persons would think it indecent. The court scandal, which Walpole dwells 
upon with peculiar gusto, continued some time after Prince C^i^e came to 
the throne, and was one of the misfortunes of the early part of hds reign. Bute, 
in spite of the “extraordinary reports” — which are now held by most 
unprejudiced inquirers to have had their origin in party virulence and vulgar 
credulity — was appointed to the oflS.ce in the household, very reluctantly on 
the part of the kmg. In this influential position, the favourite of the heir 
apparent, he had considerable participation in the politics of the toe. One 
curious example of the mode in which Lord Bute kept the future before the 
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view of great parliamentary lenderK may Ih‘, m^n in a. naHnagc' (if a letter to 
Mr. Fitt,' (luring that finst .short tiitn^ his powvr* wlue\we sliall have prea* 
eutly to notice: “1 mu C(wiain th(‘ linu supnort mul eotmhuianeo of him who 
is some day to reap the fruits of my frien<l\s umv('ari<‘d (‘luh^uvotirH for the 
public saf(‘ty would make him perhudly ('iisy und('r (he iVowna of prejudiced, 
deluded, lluchtating nuni.” 

Mr. Fox bad ludd the seals of s(»(‘ndary of about ten months, during 
rvhich period a heavy burden of oblo((uy l»ad (o b(‘ bonu* by tninistry. 
In October, ITf)!), ho resigned lus oilua*,. He probably was justifitMl in abau 
doninc his colleagues to the approaehing (‘(msunss of parlianumt in regard t( 


measures of winch he had iKambillowisi tio direct iom ^ 'Idle popular indignation 
about the loss of Minorca was taking a luav dinadiom In Ht^ptember, *Hho 
whole city of Westminster was disturlx'd by tlu‘ song of a Inmdred ballad- 
singims, the burden of wliich wms, Mo thi^ blo(di wi(h Nmviaistle, and the Yard- 
arm with Byng.' ” In Octobt^r, Poor Byng is ilu^ phrast^. in ev<ny mouth, and 
then comes the hackneyed simile of the se.apj'gmat.” d'he n^signation of the 
secretary of state was a sudden blow to Newmsilt^, *HvIio mtMuii lhat Fox 
should have continued in a responsibh; ofliei^; with a double iwu'tion of dangers 
and abuse, but without any share of pow(U%’^ d'he prime minister was left 
without any support in the house of conimonH.^ Murray, the attorney-general 
insisted upon being appointed lord chud justict^ a vnVaney having Oecurreil 
by th(3 death of Sir Dudley Ryder. Newcasth* ofTercal tla^ great- lawyer the 
choice of sinecures of fabulous amount — a pension any torms, if he would 
remain in the house of commons. Murray was immoveable, and, to the 
enduring advantage of the nation, became ehi<d justiiH* and Ford Mansfeld, 
Pitt stood alone, without a rival — ^Mjlo orator to oppose him, who had 
courage even to look him in the face.’’ 


PITT AS WAlt MINlHTmi 

Newcastle, in his extremity, induced the king to eonsemt that an overturn 
should be made to the awful commoner. Pitt rtdustal to tread, saying that 
“a plain man, unpractised in the policy of the court, could luwer l>e the 
associate of so experienced a minister.'' The unhappy duke went about 
imploring this nobleman and that commoner to take the seals. *‘No man 
would stand in the gap,” says Waldegrave. At hist Newcastle liimself 
resigned. “ Perfidy, after thirty years, had mi intemuHsion/' write-s Walpole. 
Lord Hardwicke, the learned and able chancellor, who desired tetireiiKTit, 
followed his old friend. A coalition wtva proposed Ixitween Fox and Pitt, 
which Pitt refused to agree to. At last, in Novi‘mlKir, Uie duke of Devon- 
shire was appointed first commissioner of the treasury: Pitt, secretary of 
state; his brother-in-law, Temple, at the head of the admiralty; Lesgge, chan- 
cell! ir of the exchequer. 

On the 2nd of December the parliament wiiB opentul with a speech from 
the throne, which,” says Lord Waldegrave, ^M)y ite style and substance, 
appeared to be the work of a new Bpeech-maker.” Never was a vital change 
of policy more biildly indicated. It declared that the succour and pjx^serva- 
tion of America ‘demand resolutions of vigour and dispatch.” That, for a 
nrm defence at home, ‘‘a national militia may in time Iwcome one good 
resource. _ Belying with pleasure on the spirit and ^eal of my people,” 
said the kmg, the body of my electoral troops, which I ordered liither at tlio 
ciesire or my parliament, I have directed to return to my dominions in 
bermany. Fmally, ms majesty said, Unprosperous events of war in th(*. 
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Mediterranean have drawn from my subjects signal proofs how dearly they 
tender my honour and that of my crown.” To recommend a militia which his 
majesty had always ridiculed; to trust to the British people for the defence 
of their country, instead of trusting to the Hessians and Hanoyerians* to 
call uncourtly addresses and popular clamour signal proofs of affection — 
these were indeed evidences of a new speech-maker. “ The king,” says Walde- 
grave, “ in common conversation made a frank declaration of his real senti- 
ments.” A spurious speech had been circulated in tovm and country. This 
production was burned by the common hangman, and the printer was ordered 
to be prosecuted. George, who sometimes displayed a quamt sarcastic 
humour, “hoped the man’s punishment would be of the mildest sort, because 
he had read both speeches, and, as far as he understood either of them, he 
liked the spurious speech better than his own.” 

The electoral troops were sent home. A Militia Bill was now passed, 
although a similar bill had been rejected in the previous session. Under this 
act thirty-two thousand men were to be called out in England and Wales. 
The measure was received with popular approbation, until it began to inter- 
fere with individual ease and freedom. The Protestant dissenters in London 
and the provinces remonstrated against the possible insertion of a clause in 
the bill that_ the militia might be exercised on Sundays; but the notion, 
although it did not appear to excite any displeasure amongst the clergy of the 
established church, was very wisely given up. Reinforcements w^erc sent to 
the earl of Loudoun, who now commanded in America. The regular army 
had been increased to forty-five thousand men; and Pitt, at this time, adoptecl 
the politic suggestion made by Duncan Forbes in 1738 that the Highlanders 
should be enlisted in the service of the state, instead of being prompted to 
disaffection by needy chiefs. Two Highland regiments were rajsed, the 
command of one being given to Simon Fraser, son of Lord Lovat; of the 
other to Archibald Montgomery, brother of Lord Eglington. Twenty years 
afterwards, in one of his great speeches, in which Chatham urged conciliation 
towards “ our brethren in America,” he looked back upon the success of this 
first measure of his bold statemanship; “I remember, after an unnatural 
rebellion had been extinguished in the northern parts of this island, that I 
employed these very rebels in the service and defence of their country. They 
w^ere reclaimed by this means; they fought our battles; they cheerfully bled 
in defence of those liberties which they attempted Ijo overthrow but a few 
years before.” 

As the war minister of George II, Mr. Pitt had to modify some of his 
former opinions with regard to continental alliances. He brought dovm a 
message from the king on the 17th of February, to ask from his faithful 
commons that they would assist his majesty in maintaining an army of obser- 
vation to protect his electoral dominions, and to fulfil his eng^ements with 
his good ally the king of Prussia. This was the first day that Pitt had entered 
the house of commons since his accession to office. _ His appearance^ there 
had been delayed by continual illness. He followed this demonstration of 
his individual opinions, by moving a grant of £200,000 in compliance with 
the message. Fox twitted his rivM with a saying of the previous year, that 
“ German measures would be a miU-stone about the neck of the minister.” 
Yet Pitt was not inconsistent in proposing this measure. He had told Lord 
Hardwicke, in September, 1755, tliat he thought that “regard ought to be 
had to Hanover, if it should be attacked on our account.” Lord Mahon has 
very justly defended Pitt against the sneer of Fox. “The French were pr^ 
paring to invade the electorate, not from any injury, real or pretended, which 
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the electorate had done them, but notoriou^sly and avowedly m a aide-blow 
against Geoige II — as a retaliation for the ineasun^s which hia majesty had 
adopted in British America.” HiUiover was about to attacked on the 
British account. Walpole, with reference to th(^ Prussian subsidy, bitterly 
remarks, “One cannot say which was most jridiculouH — the richest prince in 
Europe [Frederick] begging alms for his own couiitiy, or the gmai foe of that 
country [George] becoming its mendicant almoner,” Frederick of Prussia 
commissioned the British envoy to express his thanks to Mr. Pitt for his 
speech of the 18th of February; and to inform lum that he w^garded the 
resolutions of parliament as the strongest assuninces that can Ix^ given of the 
favourable and friendly disposition of the British nation towards lum. Pitt, 
in his reply, expressecl his “sentiments of veneration md zeal for a prince, 
who stands the unshaken bulwark of Europe, against the most powerful ana 
malignant confederacy that ever yet has threatened the independonoo of 
mankind.” 


THE FATE OF ADMIRAL BYNC* 

Amongst the difficult questions which the mcenily formed administration 
had to deal with was that of the fate of Admiral Byng.-^ ^ His court-martial 
was held it Portsmouth, presided over by Admiral Smith, an illegitimate 
brother of Lord Lyttleton; it began in Decernber, 1756, and continued 
through great part of January. Besides his dcjfenco before his judges, the 
admiral md published a statement ii:i his vimlicatiou. Thus far he ccirtainly 
succeeded in proving that many and flagitious arts had lx*cn ernployed to 
blacken him. It was shown how his own letters and reports to the tulmiralty 
had been garbled and pemrted before they wore allowed to appcxir in the 
gazettes, so as to give some colour to the charge of cowardice; thus the wcnxla 
“making the best of my way to Gibraltar” were substitutcxl for tlu^ passage, 
“making my way to cover Gibraltar.” Before the court-martial many wit- 
nesses were examined on both sides. 

Towards the close of the proceedings an express was (h^spatched to tlic 
admiralty in London to inquire, on the part of the officers of the court, whesther 
they were at liberty to mitigate an article of war on whkffi they had doubts. 
They were answered in the negative. Their doubts related to the twdfth 
of the articles, which had been new-modoHotl some years before, and which, 
to strike the greater terror into remiss or careless oflicers, left no alternative 
but death as the punishment on neglect of duty. Thus confined to the rig- 
orous bounds of the law, the court-martial framed tlxnr mn^tence, fully acumit- 
ting the admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, l>ut th^claring that in their 
unanimous opinion he had not done his utmost, either to relieve Bi., Philiii's 
Castle or to defeat the French fleet. Iliey therefore pronounced tliat he /ell 
under part of the twelfth article, and, as the law rcxiuired, adjudged lum to 
be shot to death. ^ But with the same unanimity the court d(‘clared that, on 
weighing all the circumstances of the case, thcjy most earnestly recommended 
him as a proper object of mercy to the crown, 

The admiral’s conduct during his imprisonnKjnt luul, on some points, 
appeared ill-judged and toward, but was throughout manly and firm. Wlien 
one of his mends was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his sentemee, 
and dropping a hint of ill-news, Byng started, and exclahhed, ” Wliatl they 
mve not put a slur on me, have they?” — apprehending that they had con- 
demned him for cowardice. On being assured that they luul not, his counten- 
ance at once resumed its serenity, and he w(*nt with tlui utmost calmneBH and 
composure to hear the sentence of his death pronounced. 
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At this crisis the conduct of Pitt appears in no small degree deserving of 
honour and respect. He saw the tide of popular opinion nimiing decidedly 
and strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion only that Pitt 
himself leaned for support. He could not trust to dexterous cabals, like 
Fox, nor to royal favour, as once did Granville, nor to patronage of boroughs, 
like Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, which alone had borne him to office, 
which alone could maintain him in office, he now’, when he deemed justice at 
stake, deliberately confronted and withstood. He openly declared in the 
house of commons his wash that the king’s prerogative might be exerted in 
mitigation of the sentence, adding that he thought more good would come 
from mercy than from rigour. To his majesty in private Pitt detailed what- 
ever other relenting indications had, though timidly, appeared in the debate, 
and said that the house of commons w^ished to see the admiral pardoned. 
“Sir,” replied the king, “you have taught me to look for the sense of my 
subjects in another place than in the house of commons.” 

The royal ear had been, however, prepossessed by other advisers, and 
remained deaf to all arguments for the mitigation of the sentence.^ His maj- 
esty appears to have entertained the opinion — in common with a large 
majority of his subjects at the time — that some rigorous example was 
required for the future discipline of the navy. One of Voltaire’s tales has well 
portrityed this prevailing idea, w’hen he makes his imaginary traveller land 
at Portsmouth, and witness the execution of an atoiral who is shot, as he 
is told, on purpose to encourage the others I Voltaire, however, did not con- 
fine himself to satire on this subject; having received by accident from the 
duke de Richelieu a letter containing some laudatory expressions on Byng, 
he sent it over to the unfortunate admiral to be used in his defence an act 

of much humanity, but of no result. 

Nowhere did the admiral find more strenuous intercessors than among liis 
former judges. Several of the cqurt-inartial were constantly urging the 
admiralty with entreaties that his life might be spared. One of ftiem, Cap- 
tain Augustus Keppel (famous in after years as admiral and lord), aunimised 
Horace Walpole the younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Fiancis Dasii- 
wood to declare to the house of commons that Keppel and some of his brethren 
desired a bill to absolve them from their oath of secrecy, as they had some- 
thine of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppd was himself a 
member of the house, but too bashful to speak m public. Being, how er, 
generally called upon to rise and explain himself, after Sir Francis commu- 
nication, he again expressed his wish, and named four other members of the 
court as concurring in it. There was here, however, some misapprehension on 
his part or some treachery on theirs, since of these f^r twm afterwards di^ 
claimed what Keppel had alleged in their name. “ Hie house,” says an eye- 
witness, ^ “was wondrously softened.” Next day the king sent a message, 
through Pitt, announcing that he had respited the admiral s e^twn vh* 
tlicse suggestions for disclosures were m progress. A bill to absohe tte 
members of the court-martial from their oath of Kcrecy was aceordm^y 
brought in by Sir Francis Dashwood, supported by Pitt, and caiullwl at by 
Fox^ “Is it proper,” asked he, “that a set of judges should go about for 
three weeks hearing solicitations from the friends of the prisoner, and then 
cSe rnd comSab of sentence?” The bill was ?arrietl 

tumultuously by 1S3 against 23. But in the "Pp/: Hanhidck^^ 
iudicial accuracy and precision by two chiefs of the law ® ^ 

Ind Mansfield. They examined at their bar “ft W two au^ 

member of the court-martial, rciiuiring answers especially to these tuo que 
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lions* “Whether you know any matter iluit |)nss(Ml pn'vious to Die nmitencc 
upon Admiral Byng, which may show that smiteiicu to heve Ixrn unjust?’^ 
And, “ Whetlicr you know any matter that, jiassiMl pu'viouH t.o tlu‘ said wmhmce 
wliich may show that sfintence to have hfon givtai through any undue pructha^ 
or motived^’’ To the general surprise' fwery mcanher of (he eourtunnrtiul — 
even Kr'p[)el himself — answered both iht'se (]U(‘stionH in the m'gativt'. It 
thus plainly appeared that the bill owed its origin rntlser to kind hiding than 
to sclil(Ml judgment, and that its whole foundaDon find now cnimbkal away; 
it was accordingly rejected !)y the lords, not. without sonic^ (‘xpressions of 
contempt for the haste and lieedk'ssmsss of ilui liouse^ of eonimons. 

No further obstacles interposed, and th(^ eompl(‘lion of the' trag('dy wa,s 
fixed for the 14th of March. Byng’s wlude bcdiavionr was most manly — 
equally unaffochal and undauntc‘<L ' A f(',w days ludon^ ont' of his friends 
standing by him said, “Which of us is tallest?” He answiavd, “Why this 
ceremony? I know what it means; let th(‘, man conu' niul nuxisim^ me for my 
coffin. “ 

More than once ho declared his satisfaction iliat at least, lu*. was 
acquitted of cowardice, and his conviction that he had acttul thronghont to 
the utmost of his ability. Thesse soiitiimmts wi'U; also expresses 1 in n writhm 
paper, which he delivered to the luarslml of l.hi; admindiy n fmv monKmts 
before his execution. Idir some time past la; bad brsai confiiK'd on liouvd the 
Monarfjve in Bortsmouth harbour; he now d(‘sir(‘(l to he shot on tlu' (puuder- 
deck, and not in the place assigned to common makdae.tors. At the appointed 
hour of noon he walked forth with a firm step, and plac(*d himself in a e.hair, 
refu.sing to knoid or allow his face to he covenxl, that it might 1 k^ set*n wludher 
he betrayed the least symptom of fear. Some ollictu's around him, howevsn*, 
represented that his looks might eonfiiw^ ilu^ soldit'rs, a.nd distract thedr aim, 
on which he submitted, saying, “If it will frighten (hem, let it b(^ doneq tlu'y 
would not frighten me.” His eyes were bound; the sold urns fired, a, tul Byng 
fell. 

On reviewing the whole of this painful tranKactiou it apntnu’s just to 
acknowh'dge that, notwithstanding tluj party inHinuations of tintt t.iim^ 
officers (jf the court-martial were swaycxl only by pure and honotindik^ mot.ivcH. 
They ju(lg(‘(l right in pronouncing that Byng did not do tm mucdi as might 
have done for the relief of Minorca; they judgtul right in accpiitting him both 
of treachery and cowardice. But they wjem to (irr when tla^y procet'd t(j 
apply to the case of Byng the severe pcmalties preHcribed by tla^ tw(‘lfili 
article of war. They confound the two ideas negk'.et of duty anti error of 
judgment. It was not from any hccdlesB orniHsion that th(^ admiral had faiksd 
to pursue the French fleet, or to relievo the J^nglish garrison; it was from 
inferior talent and inferior energy of mind. To such defioitmekw the* iwtdfih 
article, with its penalty of death, was clearly not inttuided to apply. ^ But 
furtk^r still, supposing the sentence passt'd, it was BUU'ly no light Ht.alu on 
the royal prero^tive, or on those who wk4(kxl it, to hoX at nougiit the unan- 
imous recommendation of the^ judges. To (kmy the claim of miu(*,y in sueh 
a case could scarcely be palliated even by tlic strongest mativ( 5 H of sfcato 
policy. 

In truth, however, _ all sound state policy points in the opposite dire.e- 
tion. Wiienevcr a disproportionate sewu'ity is applied to an involuntary 
fault, the sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist public symfiathy on 
the side of the sufferer, to change cond(*mnation into pity, and tf) exalt any 
ordinary othcer, who has acted to th) best of his small abilities, into the farm* 
of a hero and a martyr. 
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niHMiSSAI. AND Dl-NAPPOINTMKNT OP PITT (1757 A.D.) 

N()twithst:uulni|J( tlu^ n^adiiKS'^H ihni. PjU laid shown for the. support of 
Hanover, lu' had l)y no iiH'niis ^aua’ 0 (Ml(‘d in Hin‘inf)un1inp: the aversion of the 
king. lOarly in 17r>7 his niai(‘sty wait for Lord Waldi'grave, as his personal 
fricaid, to hear his complaints. According to Waldegravo's own testimony 
(a, mi ilun'o can Ik^ nom^ higluad, the king, who had a (puck conception, and 
ditl not like to he k(‘pt long in suspense, cxpectcul that those who talked to 
him on hnsiru'ss shonld conn*, at. once to ll\e point. Now Pitt and Lord 
Temple., Inang orat(/r.s ev(m in familiar coimn-sation, endeavoured to guide 
his ma.j(^sty’s paasions, aiul to convince his judgment, according to the rules 

In ila^. king’s own siaU^immt to Ix)rd Waldegravc, however, a wide dis- 
tim'tion was made bcdAVinm Pitt ami T(*mplc. "‘The seendary,'* said his 
majesty, “makt‘s mt^, long HiKaviies, whiclp possibly, may be yery fine, but 
an* greatly Ixymid my comprehonsiem; and his lettiu's am alha-tiHl, hninal, 
ami p(HlanUc. *But as lo Tt'inpk*, he is so disagre(*ahl(* a iVllow that there is no 
b(*armg him. Wh(*ii la^ attcaupts to argue he Is p(n’t, and sometimes insolent; 
whiai ht* nuains to hc^ civil lu^ is exceedingly troublcsuim*, and in tlu^ Imsiiu'ss 
of his ollica* lu^ is totally ignorant.” Above all, his majevsty nwnteil a parallel 
with whi(‘U th(*. lirst lord of the admiralty had in<lulg('d lihu bctwiam Byng’s 
b(‘ha,vlour iU. Miuorea and the king’s own conduct at Ornkmanle in 1708, 
Ldving 8. pn'h'nmci* to the former, and thus leaving his majesty to draw the 
infenuuHD iha.t if Byng dt'wavwl to he shot, his royal mast(jr must deserve to 

be hang(Hl! It may wnan incivdible that any ininister, ewm lAual 

should bc^ thus rash and presuming, yet the narrative of Lord Orlord to that 
ellec.t will bt^ fouml Hubstantially contirmed by Lonl Waldt*grave , 

Another triun ot (wemts brought matt(ws to a crisis, ahe king had duimg 
the winic*r muHtered his electoral army at Hanover for the defence of his 
domiiuouH, and Ui ilu*. command of tiiat army he appointed the dms.e of 
Oumberlaml. The time for action was now close at liancl and the dukes 
demiriurc^ for his rawt iK'camc of pressing importance. But the duke had 
conceived a strong prejmlice against Pitt as an anti-Hanoycnan, and felt 
most rehictant to commence his operations with such a secretary of state to 
wmtrol thmm He urg(‘d the king at all hamrds to dismiss his ministers before 
luH royal highness embarked, amlthis importunity of a favourite son prevailed 

over all the diciaicH of prudenee.l^ , ^ i n 

In Ariril, 1757, Pitt was unceremoniously dismisBcd, Lcgge and the Gren- 
villes resigncMl of course, and Fox regainecl the aBCcndant 
txaircd in from all quarters, and the national Ming m ff our of Pitt was 
so uncxinivocally manifested that hox would not venture to resist ijL 
ami Lilge iluu•efo^c^ n^sumed their stations, Newcastle became once more the 
r.lumS^',lucr, an<l L'ox obUimd tte lucrative po«t «p;aym^ f of 
(June 29th). All opposition m parliament was now at an end., and Md 
tlu! cutini conduct t'r the war, aud thus cotnmencod an administration one of 

tiie must brilliant in English annals. an/i ut+ftrs 

It almost mtmm one to read n tiio oontcmporaiw J^®o rs and lettQ 

of the ilcK«'.c of dt'spondenoy and 'Jl«i«ctU)n to which the ^ 
boon nuluccd by the lato untoward events of the war. Lord Ohesterteld tnj 
dosorilios l.ho siaUi of affairs at this tune: Wlioever is m. ’ 

I am sure tliat wo are nndono both inLmdtv^^'Sto 

KSKS fc oS 5fy ™i«) Uv fli w.,H » .«.w : tm te * M 
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[he had just been defeated by the Austrians at Kolin] ; Hanover T look upon to 
be by this time in the same state with Saxony, the fatal cc)iw’0(iuen(;c of which 
is but too obvious. The French are masters to do what they ploast^ in Amer- 
ica. We are no longer a nation; I never yet saw bo dreadful a prospect." On 
the other hand it is cheering to behold the magic iuduonce of genius and high- 
toned ambition and public spirit. At the voice of Pitt dtispondency Iknl and 
hope and zeal revived. Money was liberally contril)utcd^ for the eonfid(mc (5 
in the minister was unbounded. Expeditions were judiciously planned, and 
officers were selected for command from merit, and not from family or par- 
liamentary interest, and success in consequence crowned tlunr effori^s. 

This happy condition of things could not, however, be brought all at 
once. It took some time to renovate and regulate the machine of war. Mr. 
Pitt was also too much attached to the absurd syshmi of seeking to injure 
France by descents on her coasts, and his operations in this way proviul utU'dy 
unsuccessful. A powerful expedition sent in September against Rochefort, 
under Sir Edward Hawke and Sir John Mordaunt, proved a total failure. Tlie 
chief blame was laid on the general, but a court-martial accniitted him. In 
Germany, meantime, the duke of Cumberland, at the head of forty thousand 
Hessians, Hanoverians, and Brunswickers, being hemmetl in by the Fnmch 
between the sea and the rivers Elbe and Weser, actually capitulahid at ( 'loster- 
Seven, and the electorate was thus given up to tln^ Frendi. In Armaaca the 
marquis de Montcalm, governor of Canada, had taken Fort William Ihuiry, 
on the shore of Lake George, and thus obtained the command of the entire 
range of the lakes. 

The following year (1758) the tide of war began to turn in favour of Flng- 
land. Admiral Boscawen and General Amherst took the island of Ctipe 
Breton in America. On the coast of Africa tluj French settlements at tlie 
Senegal and Gorec were also reduced. Another of those expeditions to which 
Mr. Pitt was so much attached was sent to the north coast of Franco. It 
landed at Concale, whence it advanced to St. Malo, where it destroyed the 
shipping and naval stores; but as the enemy was collecting a largo force, the 
troops were re-embarked, and the fleet moved on to Cherbourg. A hard gale 
which came on prevented their landing at that place, and the expedition 
returned to St. Helens. These expeditions, in which the cost was great and 
the damage done to the enemy trifling, were not unaptly styled ''A sclKane to 
break windows with guineas." 


VICTORIES IN AMERICA, IN INDIA, AISTD ON THE SEA (1759 A.D.) 

. 1^59 is one of the most glorious in the naval and military annals 

of England. Admiral Boscawen, who commanded in the Meditc.^muu*iUL 
where he was blockadmg the port of Toulon, being obliged to retire to Gib- 
raltar for water and repairs, the Toulon fleet, under M. de la Clue came out 
with the hope of being able to pass the straits. They succeeded in their 

descried off the cousSt of Barliary; and Ikiscawen, 
though he did not hear of it till seven in the evening and most of his ships had 
their topmasts struck and sails unbent, by groat excirtions got to sea by ten 
that t^ight. Next day (August 10th) he came up with ihcan and took one 

u-S' fu following day, off the bay of Lagos, ho destroyed the atlmiral's 
ship, the Ocean, and three others. 

. yas fought (August 1st) the great battle of Minden, in 

'/X % covered themselves with glory, while the blame 

ot the victorv r not hping more complete was laid on the inactivity of Lord 
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George Sackvillc who coinnuuuled the cavalry of the right wing. By sentence 
of a court-martial in the following year this officer was dismissed the service, 
and liis name was struck out of the list of privy-councillors.® 

When the English ministt'.r cast his eyes on the condition of Canada, the 
proapc^ct wouhl have beem dishear t.ening to anyone but himself. In all the 
essentials of power the. (memy had an incontestable superiority. A fortress 
at the Fall of Niagara was garrisoned by six hundred French. Lake Champlain 
was cornmandtid by their small sloops of war, and Quebec itself was a position 
of gnuit natural advanhiges, and strengthened with all the art of the engineer. 
The defenders were trained soldicsrs, assisted l)y militia anti native Indians, 
anti amounted to upwards of ten thousand men. But while the great blow 
was preparing under the BUggt'stions of Pitt himself, the indomitable energy 
of the I'lnglish character was shown in the achievements of the local com- 
mantlers. Every i)lace wjis ransacked for aid, and possession taken of every 
spot of vantages ground. Indians were engfiged on the English side as numer- 
ously (US on the l''r(mch, and the two civilised nations of Europe had equal 
cause to b(^ ashanuid of the barbarity of their savage allies. While General 
Amherst launched vessels, built in the r(>ughest way, upon Lake Champlain, 
and destroyecl the Frt‘,nch flotilla, Bir William Johnstone, a civilian with an 
innate gtmius for war, succ(H'd(‘d, after a severe engagement, in capturing the 
citadel of Niagara. All further outrage on the British colonics was rendered 
impossible by the dcstruetiou of the French superiority on those inland seas; 
and when thes way was clcuired by tluvse succ(isses, and only the great castle of 
Quebec doininaUnl over i,lu^ coloity, Wolfe made his appearance on the Isle of 
<)rleans a little bt‘low the city, and interruptetl the communications of the 
garrison by occupying th(‘- Bt. Lawrence. Montcalm, the French command- 
ant, was eciual to tlai occasion, and kept constant watch on the proceedings 
of his (uiterprising asHailant. Wolfe moved up the river, and failed in making 
a lodgnuntt on shore; but his attention had been attracted by a steep 
l)ank rising from the water's edge to the level platform above, which had 
evkkmily IxHm considered so impracticable that it was left undefended by 
outpost or rampart, Orders wt‘.re given to get the boats all ready to float 
down the stream, and (unbarking his whole force in a very dark night, the an- 
chors were lifiiHl, and i.he flotilla lioiscleasly glided down. A rush was made 
up the pr(‘,cipic(^ when ih(‘,y landed, ami, following closely with the main body 
of his forces, Wolfe found hitnscdf, at break of tlay on the 12th of September, 
in posm‘HHion of tlu*. Heights of Abraham, in rear of the least defended portion 
of th(i town, 

Monl.tudm, tluis out-generalled, resolved to fight, and if eourago and num- 
bers could avail, he Iwul eveuy prosp(a‘.t of success. Wolfe, during that dark 
voyage to tlu*. landing plaet^, luul nqx^aUul in a whisper to his officers Gray's 
beautiful Mtm in a Countrij Chnrchyard, then recently published; and 
tlici choicer of tlie poetn was afU‘.rwards remKunbered as ominous of his approach- 
ing fate, ile had dw(dt particularly, we may siqipose, on the lino, ‘^The 
patlis of glory lead but to the graved'; for if death and defeat had been the 
result of bis atbanpt, they would only have realised thc^ forebodings contained 
in a letter he wrote to the minister describing the (jifficultics of hjs position. 
When the depnission which had seizied the public on this intelligence was 
relieved by thci arrival of the next dispatch announcing the battle of Abraham, 
the capture of Quebec, and the submission of many of the French occupants 
of Catmda, the joy was universal, and the hero's name was on every lip. Par- 
ticulars were inquired into, and the triumph of the people rose higher tlmn 
ever when they heard the last words of their favourite soldier. He had been 
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wounded in the breast, and was lying bleeding on the ground. An officer 
near him said, '^Thcy run, sir; they runl^' Wolfe raiscMl his liead, and asked 
curiously, ^'Who run?" ^‘The French." ^‘Tliank God! I die (^onient," was 
the reply, and in a few minutes he died. His gjillaui rival, Mont.r^ahn, was 
also carried mortally wouiyled from the field. Wluai he was told liad no 
chance of surviving, ho said, ^'So much the better; I shall not s(h^ ilu* fall of 
Quebec." But the fall of Quebec was but tlu^ preliuk^ lo gn^ater iriinnphs. 
The whole English force was directed on the town of Moniix«d, ^ It was sur- 
rounded on all sides; and the governor, with too much gentirosity to waste 
his comrades’ lives, capitulated to Lord Amherst. Fra, nee was without a 
citadel or a soldier in North America, and Canada iKicaine themud'orlh a 
possession of the British crown. No pang of humiliation embittered tlu‘ 
transference of the French to their new king". Their civil and udigious riglits 
were secured. They became fellow-citizens, and not a conqiK^nHl e.olony. As 
if to mark that their connection is one of ecmality and not force, a tall column 
is erected in one of the public squares of Quebec with tlu^ simplt^ words in- 
scribed on it — “Wolfe. Montcalm." 

Another young m.an had risen in India to bo the avenger of the wrongs 
suffered by the English residents in Calcutta, whom tlu^ tyrannical ruler of 
that country had immured in the Black Hole till only a ftw stiiwiviHl. Clive’s 
great battle of Plassy was almost contemporaneouB with I'itt’s appoiutnumt 
to office; and victories in Hindostan were responded to by triurnplis in other 
parts of the world. Cherbourg was taken and d(^stroy('d. Fixuudi 
■ ments on the African coast were seized. In the intervals of his own ( riutn[)hs, 
the minister listened to the joy-bella ringing for the sn(^fHW(\s of his Gerttian 
ally. lie pleased the king by breaking' the humiliating conwmiion which 
the duke of Cumberland had entered into at Closter-Stwtm, mal taking ilie 
Hanoverian troops again into liis pay. England and FruHsia ddml ihi\ whoh^ 
world; and with a king so indomitable as Frederick, a,nd a minister so high- 
spirited as Pitt, eventual defeat or lengtluuied despondency was iniposHil)I(\^ 

Parliament was opened by commission on the Kith of I^ovt^inlxu'. l\\m\ 
was talked of; but it was urged that such supplies shotild ho givcm as would 
enable his majesty “to sustain and press, with effiast. all our (^xtensivc^ opt‘ni- 
tions against the enemy." In the course of the session fifteen millions and a 
half was voted for supplies — an enormous sum by comparison wit,h th(,^ esti- 
mates of previous years of war. Pitt on the 2()th mowHl that a public monu- 
ment should be erected to the memory of General Wolfe. He mov<!d also 
the thanks of the house to the generals and admirals, whose merit, he said, 
had equalled those who have beaten armadas— “May I anticipate?" cried 
he, those who will beat armadas." At the hour at which Fitt used this 
remarkable expression, a naval battle was being fought, which made his an tied- 

some mysterious sympathy which outran the ordinary nuwms 
of intelligence — the shadows before^’ which a Banguine rniricl sei^s in “com- 
mg events. Admiral Hawke was driven by the eciuinociial galcjs from his 
blockade of Brest. Oonflaris, the French admiral, came out with tw(miy-one 
ships of the line and four frigates. Admiral Duff was off (iuiteron Bay with 
his squadron; and Conflans hoped to attack him before Hawke coiikl come 
to the rescue; But Hawke did return; and then Conflans hurried to thes 
V name — fancying himself secure amidst the rocks and shoals 
on that shore to which the Britons sailed, to the aid of the Veneti. The 
danger of a sea-nght m such a perilous navigation had no terrors for Ilawke. 
Ine plot pointed out the danger. “Lay me alongside thi I>ench admiral," 
was Hawke s reply to the pilot s remonstrance. “You have done your duty, 
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but rK)W ()b(^y my ordcivs.” The lirfit wont on till nij 2 :lit whilst a tcnipost was 
raging. Hignal gujis of v(vss(^ls in dist.ross won^ heard on ovcwy side. Wlum 
the morning cann', two Britisli ships wore found lo bo strand(Ml, hut tkeir 
orews wons naved. Four of the Ihimoh flecit had h(Mni sunk, amongst whieJi 
was the admiral’s ship. Two had struck. The rfvst had fled up tln^ Vilaiuc. 
This final victory put an end to all those apprehc^nsions of a (k^semit upon 
England, which pmvail(‘d Ixdoro Pit.t had infused his spirit into eommaiulers 
by latid and sea. The .French admiral, Tfmrot, was to ha;v(^, ct)»op(n'at(Ml with 
Conflans in an attempt at invasion. He landed in the north of Inland; 
attack(Ml Carnckfergus, which was bravely defended by seventy-two mm; 
and them went again to sc^a, liaving 
[dunderc'd th(‘, town, and carried off ttm 
mayor and ihrtMi othe^.r inhabitants as 
his prisoners. 

It was the determination to bc^“ 
lieve nothing impossible^ to a strong 
will, and to think no loss irretriev- 
able, which sustainejd hVcHkaack of 
Prussia tlirough the reveu’sew ed 1750 
“““ the most disastrous of all his cam- 
|)aigns» The dedeiat. by the^ Uussians 
at kunea'sdorf would have^ a.nnihilated 
a, l(‘ss re'solutu mail. lUd. he rallied; 
and hedbuglil through anotluo’ yesar of 
cheapKa'CMl I’oriuiies during whieh^ his 
own tea’dloriew suflereal t.lie e^xtreMuitu'S 
of misery, to win ihe^ two victorievs cd 
Jx‘guiti5 and ed Torgau. 





PKATIt OF GKORCE 11 (1760 A.P.) 



t' 


A CoiiN»u OF St. lUui.’a 


The yeiir 1760 was not a year of 
excitenumt to the English people. The 
war went on; but even the dedence 
of the conquests of 1759 reejuired no 
greait exertions. Quebec was b(‘sieged; 
but the besiegers were compedled to 
rtdire, whem an English fleet appeared in the. St. Lawnmee, There was 
little domest ic agitation, exeiemt a ministerial difference with the court, which 
somewhat eletraeds from the iligiiit^y of Pitt, in his exhibition of conteanpt for 
that, intlueaie'e which prevented his brotherdn-law, lOarl Teanple.j from olitaining 
the Garter, Parliament, had little more to do than vote supplies, Eucems,” 
said Pitt, 'diad produced unanimity, not unanimity success/' A sudden 
event came, elexstined in a short time to change the whole asmict of affairs — 
to involve England once again in political ejontests more to bo dreaded than 
the ordinary course of party wa.rfare — more to bo dreaded, because otlier 
leaders appeared than those of parliament, and^ the representatives of the 

S le were not on the popular sieki. The reipn of George 11 came sud- 
y to a close on the 25tl)L of October. The king had riBcn at bis usual 
hour of six: had taken his cup of chocolate; and had been left alonei by his 
attendants, A noise as of a heavy fall was heard; then a groan. Tim old 
man lay on the gro md, and never spoke more. The right ventricle of his 
heart had burstA 
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ESTIMATES OE GEOIlfJK It 

“Whea Goorgo IL died in 1*700,” says (Jardhuir, ‘' ho loft ])ohin(l him a 
settled understanding that the monarchy "Nvas oik,! ol llio hjast of the lorces 
by ’which the policy of the country was (liructtHl To this end ho had 
contributed much by his disregard of Enghsli o[)iuion in 1743^; hut it may 
fairly bo added that, but for his roadincss to gi way t.o irrtisist.ihlo adver- 
saries, tho struggle might have boon far mure bittor and sovero than it was. 
Of tho connection between Hanover and England in this reign two niomorialB 
remain more pleasant to oontomplat.o than tlio records of narlianiuntary 
and ministerial intrigues. With tho supjiort ()f George Ih, amidst tho 
derision of the English fashionable world, the Hanoverian Hiuuhd produced 
in England those masterpieces which have given (hdight to millions, whilst 
the foundation of tho imivorsity of GoUingt'U by ihe same king o|:|pned 
a door through which English riolitical ideas ail-orwards ptuiotratotl into 
Germany.” 

Locky,»^ in summarising the character of George IL, tpiotos with 
approval the remark of Chatham in the sueoooding reign : “ The latiO good 
old king had something of humanity, and amongst in any other royal virtues 
he possessed justice, truth, and sincerity in an eminent degree.” Many a 
greater man laclis so good an epitaph.'* 



CHMTEE XV 

THIRTY YEAIIS OF GEORGE THE THIRD 

[1700-1701 A.D.] 


Georg© HI— whoi© reign, including tlie years of regency* proved to be 
tbe longest and tUe most eventful in tbe Englbb annals — was, at tbo time of 
bis acoosslon, twenty -two years of age. His figure was tall and strongly built ; 
bis countenanco open and engaging. A heartfelt and unaffected Christian 
piety formed tbo foundation of bis ebaracter. In tb© private and domestic 
virtues few men, and certainly wo monarch, ever excelled blm. But bis 
manner in conversation did great injustice to bis endowments. His rapid 
utteranwi and frequent reiteration of trivial phrases— his unceasing ‘ ' What I 
Whatl" and “Heyl Hey 1" -gave him an aspect of sballowness to more 
superficial observers, and obscured (literary subjects apart) the clew good 
iOMO, the sterling judgwaent within. Thus also bis own style in writing was 
not always strictly grammatical, hut always earnest, plain, and to the point. 

To the exalted duties of his station he devoted himself with conscientious and 
constant attention. At all times, and under all vicissitudes— whether in victo^ 
or in disaster— whether counselled by ministers pf his own choice, or in the 
hands of a party be abhorred— be was most truly and emphatically an honest 
man. — BxAHEom^ 

Th® young prince of Woles — henceforthKingGeorge Ill—was riding with 
Lord Bute in the neighbourhood of Kew, when a groom first brought him the 
has^ tidmgB of his grandfather's decease. Ere long the groom was followed 
by Pitt as secretary of state. His majesty^ after returning to Kew, proceeded 
to Carlton house, the residence of the princess dowager, to meet the pnvy 
council and, according to ancient form, read to them a short address, which he 
had darected Bute to prepare, Next morning he was proclaimed m London 
with the usual solemnitiea. On these and the ensuing days the demeanour of 
the young monarch was generally and justly extolled. He seemed neither 
dated, nor yet abashed and* perplexed, by his sudden accession; all he said or 
did was calm and eouable. fuU of gracioumess and go^ess. address to 
his counofi was weC and feelingly delivered, and he dismissed the guards on 
himi^ to wait on Ws grandfatheris body. He has behaved throughout, 
vr,— vot., *x. tq SSS 
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says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly tein|KU’, *‘with the great(‘Hi pro- 
priety, dignity, and decency.” ^ 1 11 

From the first moment ot the new nngn tlu^ aHe<uulaiH^y of Buie had IxHm 
foreseen and foretold. Only a few da-yn afhu’warda a hand-bill was alhxed to 
the royal exchange, with these words: “No p(d,ticoat gowunnHait— no 
Scotch favourite— no Lord George Sackvilhd” Of the wu-ond t)f th(\s(^ s 


Scotch favourite— no Lord Ueorge hacKviiKM" ui me m^ona uh\s(^ sur- 
mises confirmation was not, indeed, slt)w in coming. On thc^ lU'xt morning 
but one after his accession the king dinMacal that hislirother, ICdward dukciof 



this was the channel through which ih(^ royal favtmrs would most probably 
flow, and to which their own anplieations would most wisc^ly bc^ aridressed. 
But while the king thus indiilg('d his prc<lilection towiirds the fihmd d hi» 
early years, he received all his grandfatiuu''s ministm’s with (mrdinl kindnc'SH, 
and pressed them to continue in his serviccu Biit (ha'k'inal his willingiH‘ss to 
remain on the same footing as btdonu N(nvcastl(^, now sixt>ssix yc'jirs of age, 
made at first a show of resignation, witli a view, no doubt, of enhancing his 
importance, but a,.s he took care to consult only such followers and t‘Xp(H*tants 
as had an interest in his stay, he did not fail to nau-ive (xinicst, (‘ntn‘ati(‘H in 
support of his real inclinations, and magnaniiiiously consmded to the 

treasury. 



proclamations are worth little more than the pap(u- th(^y a.ro writ ten on when 
not consonant to the personal condu(;t of the sovcm'iign, but. in t.his cawt the 
document was happily upheld by half a century of umkwiating royaJ (example. 
It was also observed, with satisfaction, that the archbishop of GanU^rliury, 
proud of so promising a pupil, and having no longer a Lmiy \hirmouth to- 
encounter, had become freq^uent in attcaidance at th(^ court. 

The parliament, which had been prorogmid for a hw days on account of 
the demise of the Crown, was on the 18th of NovemlK^r optuuul liy ilu'. king. 
Never, it was remarked, had there been greater crowds at Hindi a c(*remuny. 
nor louder acclamations. The royal speech had In^en drawn up by In>rd 
Hardwicke. and revised by Pitt; but when complete his majesty in Haid to 
have added with his own hand a paragraph as follows : “Born and educat-cH,! 
in this country, I glory in the name of llriton; and the peculiar happinevss 
of my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare <vf a piaiplt^ whoso 
loyalty and warm attachment to me I consider m thes gre^ab^st and most 
permanent security of my throne.” Such cordial language nud. wit.h no lesa 
cordial responses from both houses. “What a lustres,” (exclaim the lortls, 
“does it cast upon the name of Briton, when you, sir, are pleascal i.o esb^an it 
among your glories!” “We acknowledge,” say the commons, “with tlie live- 
liest sentiments of duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, these? most aflect- 
ing and animating words.^' 

In other passages his majesty's speech professed a thorough coneurnmeo 
in the counsels which during the hist few years had guided his grandfather’s 
reign. It praised the “ma^animity and persevenmcis, almoat Ixiyond exam- 
ple,” of his good brother the king^ of Prussia; to British vict/Oriea it adverted 
in becoming terms of exultation: it declared that his maji nty would liave iKsan 
happier stiU could he have found his kingdoms at waie; “hut since,” it 
added, “the ambition, injurious encroachments, imd dangerous dcjsigns of my 
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enemies rendered the war both just and necessary, I am determined to prose- 
cute this war with vigour.” In conclusion, the king expressed his delight at 
the present happy extinction of divisions, and recommended to his parlia- 
ment “unanimity.” Never was any recommendation more fully complied 
with; scarce one public difference of opinion appeared. Another annual 
8ul)sidy of £070, 000 to tlie king of Prussia was proposed by Pitt, and granted 
by the house of commons. Supplies to the unj>recedeided amount of nearly 
£‘20,000,000 w(^re (diec^rfullv voted. The civil list for the new reign, on the 
king's sun’(aid(uing tlie 
branch(‘,s of his heredi- 
tary revenue, was fixcK.! 
at £800,000 a year. 

Nf) thing was heard hi 
either house l)ut dutiful 
addresses and loyal con- 
gratulations. 

But, however fair and 
specious seemed the una- 
nimity which greeted the 
new reign, it was no 
more tlnin apparent. Be- 
neath that smooth sur- 
face; j(^alousy, rancour, 
and ambiii(ni were al- 
r(^a,dy Ix'ginning to stir 
and heavit. A small knot 
of grasping families 
among tlie peers— -whieii 
wished to lie thought ex- 
clusiv(dy tlie friends of 
the Hanover succession, 
and which had hitherto 
looked upon court ofli- 
cers, honours, and emol- 
uments as almost an 
ludrloom belonging to 
themselves — viewed 
with envious eyes the 
admission of new claim- 
ants, not as involving any principle of politics, but only as contracting their 
own chances of appointment. Such malcontents found a congenial mouth- 
piece in the duke of Newcastle. 

On the oilier hand, the cabals of Bute wore to the full as numerous and as 
crooked as Newcastle's. It was his object to hold himself forth as the sole 
expounder of the king's wishes and opinions — as the single and myste- 
rious high priest of the royal oracle. On the 2l8t of March the parliament 
was dissolved by a proclaiuation; and the Gazette of the same dav announced 
fii^vcral changes in the ministry. On the 26th of March the Gazette made 
known to the world that his majesty had been pleased to appoint the 
earl of Bute one of his seorotaries of state— Holdemess being the minister 
removed. Neitlier T'iit nor Holdemess hirnself had received any notice of 
the contemplated change as to the seals until that change mattrod, and 
on the very point of execution. To soften Pitt, his kinsman, James Grenville, 
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was promoted from a lordship of the treasury to the lucrative post of cofferer 
of the household. Such a concession was not likely to have much weigl^it with 
sucn a statesman as Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on this occasion 
he showed none of that haughty impracticability with which he Iwis been often 
and not unjustly chaiged. He patiently enaurcxl the want of confidence, 
indicated by the removal or the appointment of colle^uea without his previ- 
ous knowledge. But he was determined to allow no infringement of his pro- 
vince — to direct with full powers both the war and the negotiations — and to 
resign his office sooner than sacrifice his judgment. 

THE king's MAREUGE AND CORONATION (1761 A.D.) 

On the 8th of July an extraordinary privy council was held: all the mem- 
bers in or near town having been summoned, without distinction of office or 
of partyjto meet, as was declared, on the most urgent and important busi- 
ness.” The object, it was concluded oaaJl sides (so carefully had the secret 
been kept), was to ratify or reject the treaty with France, It proved— to 
declare a queen. . His majesty announced to the council his intended marriage 
with Charlotte, second sister of the duke of Mecklenburg-Strolitz, a house of 
ancient lineage and of tried Protestant principles. Of the princess herself, 
who was scarcely seyenteen, and not remarkable for beauty, little os yet was 
or could be known. The character of this princess in after life — os queen 
consort of England for fifty-seven years— confirmed the soundness of the judg- 
ment which had raised her to that rank. An ever present, yet unostentatious 
piety; to the king an affectionate reverence; to her children an unremitting 
care, prudence, economy, good sense, and good tempest— were amongst her 
excellent qualities. Pure and above all reproach hi her own domeBtic life, 
she knew how to pforce at her court the virtues, or, at the very least the 
semblance of the virtues, which she practised. To no other wommi, prtibably, 
had the cause of good morals in England ever owed so deep an obligation. 

The form of announcement to the privy council having been duly gone 
through at St. James', Earl Harcourt was despatched to StreditJa on another 
form — a public demand of the princess in marriage. The duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton and the countess of Effingham were likewise sent over 
to attend upon the person of their future sovereign. A royal yacht, the Caro- 
lim, was appointed to convey her. its name being first with much solemnity, 
and in the presence of all the lords of the admiralty, idtered to the Qharhm; 

the fleet that was to serve as escort was commanded by Anson himself. 
The contract of marriage having been signed in state, the princeas proceeded 
on her journey amidst great public rejoicings m the towns of Mecklenburg 
md Hanover, until Ouxhaven, where her highness embarked for EnglanC 
At length on the 6th of September, and at Harwich, she set foot on English 
ground. On the 8th she arrived at St Janaes'. The king met her in the 
to, and whm she would have fallen at his feet prevented and embraced ner. 
Tmat same aftem^n ^ey were married in the chapel royal by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On the ^suing day their majesties held a crowded drawing- 
room, and gaw a splendid ball. Horace Walpole, who was present, thus 
oesento her: She is not tall, nor a beauty; pale, and very thm; but looks 
seMible, and w genteel. ' And in another letter he adds: '*8he has done 
nothing but ^th gewd-humour and cheerfulness.. She talks a great deal; is 
eas:y\ civil, and not disconcerted. Her French is tolerabk 

The emo^tkm of both their majesties followed on the 22nd of September. 
Never hmt them been greater eagerness among aU classes of the people to 
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behold the gorgeous pageant. Thus the platform from St. Margaret’s round- 
house to the cTiureh door, which at George II’s coronation had been let for 
£40, produced at this no less than £2,400. Thus, also, any disguise, however 
humble, was readily assumed as a passport of admission. A gentleman present 
writes as follows to bis friend in the country: “ I should tell you that a rank 
of foot-soldiers was placed on each side within the platform; and it was 
not a little surprising to sec the officers familiarly conversing, and walking 
arm-in-arm with many of them, till wo were let into the secret — that they 
were gentlemen who had put on the dresses of common soldiers.” It has been 
said— a rumour which we are not able either to confirm or to deny — that, 
mingled among the spectators, in another disguise, stood the Ul-fatcd pre- 
tender to that day’s honours — Charles Edward Stuart. The solemn rite in 
Westminster abbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster hall — when a 
Dymokc, clad in full armour, and mounted on the same white horse which 
George II had ridden at Dcttingen, asserted, as champion, the king’s right 
against all gainsayers, and flung down his iron gauntlet in defiance — were 
equally adnured for their magnificence.^ 

THK BETIEBMENT OF PITT (1761 A.D.) 

Meantime the war was still prosecuted. An expedition under Commodore 
Keppcl and General Hodgson succeeded in taking the isle of Belleisle on the 
coast of Brittany (Juno 7th). The island of Dominica in the West Indies was 
also reduced. 

France had hitherto been a great sufferer by the war; for she made no 
progress in Germany, she had lost her colonies, and her commence had nearly 
been destroyed. She was therefore anxious for a pcjace with Englan(l and a 
treaty for that purpose was entered on : but as she required that England 
should abandon the king of Prussia and make certoin concessionB to Spaim 
Mr. Pitt spumed at the proposals. A treaty, named the Fai'ily Compact, Lad 
been secretly arranged between the courts of Versailles and Madnd, where 
Charles III (late king of Naples, and the ablest monarch that Spain has pos- 
H(‘ssed since the days of Philip II) now reigned. It was signed at this tune; 
and Pitt, who, it is said, had procured secret infonnation of its contents, 
which were hostile to England, proposed in the council to recall the British 
ambassador from Madrid and to send a fleet to intercept the Spanish galleons; 
but the majority of the council rejected the measure, affecting to regard it as 
contrary to good policy and to justice and honour. Finding he could not pre- 
vail on them, the haughty minister exclaimed, “I was called to the admmis- 
tration by the voice of the people; to them I have always considered my^lf 
accountable for my conduct; and therefore I cannot remain in a situation 
which makes mo responsible for measures I am no longer allowed to guide.’’ 
Lord Granville, the president of the council, made a dignified and sensible 
reply.® 

Pitt, adhering to his first opinion, and having delivered his reaaons in 
writing, on the 6th of October resigned hie office. In thie course he was 
followed by Lord Temple. When on the same day he waited on his sov- 
ereign to give up the seals, ho found the demeanour of the young king most 
kind and gracious. Ilis majesty expressed his concern at the loss of so able a 
servant, and offered him any reward in the power of the crown to twstow, but 
declared that his own judgment was adverse to the sudden declaration of war, 
adding that if even nis cabinet had been unanimous for it he should have felt 
the greatest difficulty in consenting. Pitt, who appears to have anticipated a 
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different reception; was deeply toncluMl by the kin^\s cordialiiy of manner and 
expression. '‘I confeas, air,” said he, “1 had but, too mii(;h r(‘aann to expect 
your majesty's displeasure. 1 did not eonie pr(‘[)ar('d for this (‘xeecalinp; 
goodness. Pardon me, sir; it overpowera^ it oppresses nu^” And lu'. burst 

into tears. , 

Such then was the close of Pitt's justly renowiual administ.ratinn. L^ven 
amidst the full blaze of its glory tluTO arose some munmirs n,t its vast (^xpt'nse 
— the only objection of any weight, it seems, that has (wcu* bemi urged against 
it. Yet, as a shrewd observer writes at the iimt\ “ It has cost us a gnait deal, 
it is true, but then we have had success and honour for cnir moiu'y. Before 
Mr. Pitt came in we spent vast sums only to purchase disgrace and infamy.” 


THK AHCnNDKNCY OF TUITF 

The retirement of Pitt from the administration kdt a eompltde and nndis- 
puted ascendency to Bute. It was now his lonMup’s objt'ct. to stnaigthen 
himself by large and powerful eonneciions, 'Fhe jirivy mad was kept, in rt'serve 
for the duke of Bedford, while the seals of secretary W(T(' b(‘siowi‘d upon the 
earl of p]grcmont, who had been, intended for tilenipotimiiary at tlu' congresB 
of Augsburg, but who was chiefly remarkable as the ‘am of Sir Wilham Wynd- 
ham. 

But the most pressing object with Lord Buie was i.o avert or softtm the 
resentment which the removal of the great commoiu'r mighti probably excite 
in the nation. Under these circumstances, on the very day a^'icr Ihti 's r(*sig« 
nation, Bute addressed a letter to him by the king's commands, d(*ekiring that 
his majesty was desirous, nay, ''impatient,” to confer on liim somt^ mark of 
his royal favour. His majesty, continued Bute, rcquf'sts sonn* insight into 
Mr. Pitt’s own views and wishes, and meanwhik*, firoposes to him t'ither the 
government of Canada, combined with n'sidi'nee in kkigkmd, and a salary of 
£5,000 a year, or the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, witli as much 
of emolument and nearly as little of Inismcss. The reply of Pit-t after a 
profusion of obsequious thanks — states lumself "too proud to r(H‘(‘ive any 
mark of the king^s countenance and favour, Imt, above all, dotildy happy 
could I see those dearer to me than myself compndit'uded in that momimciit 
of royal approbation and goodness with which his majesty shall eondc^seemd 
to distinguish me.” In compliance with the hint thus gmm a jn'erage was 
conferred on Lady Hester, by the title of Baroness ('hatham, with rtutuiituler to 
her issue male, and a pension of £3,000 a year was gran teal i,o Pitt for thr(H^ 
lives: namely, his own, Lady Chatham's, and their ehk^Ht son's. 

The bestowal of the title and the pension on the retiring miiiister fully 
attained the object which Lord Bute had in view. He was <mabled in the 
same Gazette to insert, first the resignation, next the honours and n^wurclH, and, 
lastly, a despatch from the carl of Bristol, stating at large t he favourable unci 
pacific assurances of the Spanish court. "These,” says Burke, "were the 
barriers that were opposed against that torrent of popular nige which it m'S 
apprehended would proceed from this resignation, Arul tlu^ truth is, they 
answered their end perfectly; this torrent for some time wjis beahm back, 
almost diverted into an opposite course.” 

On the 3d of^ November the new parliament met. The king h speech on 
opening the session was nearly in the same strain as tl ose former speeches 
which Pitt had drawn; like .them it pronusetl a vigoro\ib pn»S(‘eutioni of the 
war; like them it praised the "magnanimity and ability” of the king of Prua- 
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m. How far Lord Bui(‘ was in oaniest when framing these expressions will 
presently he seen, M(‘anwhile the turn of the debates afforded Pitt several 
opportunities to ('!Yi)lain or indicate his recent course of policy. He spoke 
with unwonted hnnpcT and tnod(‘ration, defending his own conduct without 
arraigning that of lus former (‘olleaguos. If, as some detractors allege, his 
harangiuts at this tune %ver(^ inflammatory, they were so from the force of his 
topics, and not from the viohmcc of lus fanguage. 

Notwithstanding the (dociiumce and thv, popularity of Pitt, it appears that 
ho had at this fmie but few parliamcmtary followers. On a motion to produce 
th(‘ papers rc^specting the Spanish negotiation so scanty were his numbers 
that he could not venture a division. 


WAH mm SPAIN (1702-1763 A,D.) 

j)uring this time the progniss of the Bpanish negotiations had been pre- 
cisely such as Pitt had fon\H(Hm and foretold. On the 21st of September Lord 
Bristol announced to the scendary of spite that the /loto had safely anchored 
in the bay of ('adiK; and on the 2nd of November he adds: “Two ships have 
lately arriwid at (’adiz; with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the West 
Indk's, HO tliat all the wealth that was expected from Spanish America is now 
safe ii.' Old Spain.'’ In that vv,iy same despatch of the 2nd of November the 
ambassador Inis to r(^}>ort a “surprising change in General Wall's discourse,” 
and “ haughty language now held bv this court, bo different from all the former 
profe^SHionH.” It now Ix^came evident, oven to Lord Bristol’s apprehension, 
that the Hpaniards had pacific only while awaiting anu expecting their 
rcHourccH for war, The ckuniH of Bpain upon England were urged anew in the 
most pcmunplory terms, while tins reciueafc of the court of London for some 
infonnaiiou or explanation respecting the rumoured Family Compact was met 
with a positive nffusal. I'urtlier noRjs or further interviews served only to 
wi(k‘n tlu^ brciach. Before ilie close of the year the earl of Bristol received 
orders to knivii Madrkl, and the count de Fuentea orders to leave London, 
All ho|)(s of ctmciliaiion had vainshed, ami a declaration of war against Spain 
was issued on ilu^ 4th of .January, 1762 A 

A new change in the British cabinet took place in the following month of 
May; the dukt^ uf Newcastle resigned, and Lord Bute now occupied the post 
of which was ho covetous, but for wnich he was utterly unfit, and became the 
prime minisk^r. The duke of Newcastle, whose fidgety temper, vanity, jeal- 
ousy, meannems of spirit, and disregard of promises were the general topics of 
ridicuk?,* had, by his gnmt wealth, his command of votes in the commons, a 
certain dt^grec of talent of his own, and the far superior abilities of his late 
l>roth(^r, maintained himrndf in ofEce with little interruption since the year 
1724. lie now retired with some dignity; for though he had greatly injured 
luH private property by his zeal for the house of Brunswick, as it was termed, 
li(‘ nffused a pension when offered, saying, that “if he could be no longer per- 
mititwl to serve ids countn’’, he was at least detennined not to be a burden to 
it.” 

Tlie courte of France and Spain called on the king of Portugal to break 
through all the ties of gratitude, honour, and interest, and join in the confed- 
eracy against England, On his refusal, they both declared war against him, 
and their troops invaded his kingdom at three several points. TheMng called 

m 

r* ** Newcmstle," mx i Ignorant and inoonQi>©t©nt, auad nmde himself ridicu- 

k>u« by bis fuBuy attempts to appear energ^tte. He always, It was said, lost half an hour in 
the morning and spent the rest of the day In running after it.’'] 
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on England for aid, ^hich was promptly afforded. English troops were sent 
to Portugal, where the supreme command mm given to me count d(> la Lippe- 
Buckeburg, a German prince of high military character, and the invaders were 
speedily obliged to recross the fn)ntiers. 

An expedition of considorablo inagnitudo, under Lord Albomarlo and 
Admiral Pocock, sailed from Portsmouth orx the 5th of March. JUs object was 
to give a heavy blow to the Spanish commeroo; and its doHtinauon was 
Havana, in the isle of Cuba, whicn it reachctl on the 5th of June. Many diffi- 
culties, from climate and from the numlxm of the garrison, the fitrem^th of their 
defences, and the gallantly of their rt^siatanco, iniiKxd(Hl th(^ opcirations of the 
besiegers; but the abilities of the comnuwiders, miconded by the indomitable 
spirit and courage of their men, overcame ih(un all, and the town at kmgth 
surrendered (August 14th). The loss to Spain wm fourteen sail of the line 
and four frigates taken or destroyed in the harbour, and and nxer- 

chandise to the amount of £3,(X)0,(XX). This Wim ]WU-hapB thcj greateef^and 
richest conquest ever made by the British arms, It was not, liowcvcr, the 
only loss sustained by Spain. An exjKidition fniin Madrjis in India, under 
Admiral Cornish and Sir William BrajK^r, took Manila, the capital of the 
Philippine islands. All the public property was given up to tin* English, and 
a ransom of £800,000 was agreed to ho paid for the pnvahi propt^riy. Two 
ships of the British squadron then interexipted ami tonic the Saritimma ^Trinir 
daUj a ship from Acapulco with a cai^o worth £6(K) JW. To mid to ihe mis- 
fortunes of Spain, the Barda Hmnione^ from Peru, with tnuwure on Iniard to 
the amount of £1,000,000, mm captured off Ca|M^ Si. Vinc(uit. The losses 
of France this year were the islands of Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and St. Vincent, in the West Indies. 

These brilliant successes almost turned tlui head of the nation; visions of 
glory and wealth floated before the public (ye; and the m(^^caniilc interest 
clamoured loudly for continuing a war by which thty wert^ gn^at gaincsB. llie 
ministry, however, were not so dazzled; they saw that nil th(\ ol)j(H*te of th(^ 
war were gained, the pride of the house of Bourlxm mm bund Jed, Urn king of 
Prussia was secured; at the same thmx the expense to England hml been and 
would be enonnous. The overtures of Franctx for ix^acc^ wcsm then Jon^ n^adily 
listened to; and both parties being in earnest, the prediminarit^s wen^ rcfwlily 
settled at Fontainebleau (November 3rd). In spik^ of thex (hxdamation of Mr. 
Pitt and his party, they were approved of by largts inajoritich in lK)th houaes 
of parliament, and a treaty was finally signed at Faria (Itebruary lOtli, 1753). 

By this treaty England was to retain all Cantula with Captj Brtiton and the 
other islands in the g^ of St. Lawrence, and Louisiana omd-ward of ihe Missis- 
sippi; in the West Indies^ Dominica, St. Vincent’s, and Tobago; in Africa, 
Senegal. She was to re(X3ive back Minorca in exchangix for ItelleiHle, and was 
secured divers advantages in India, Spain ccxled to Iwr the two Floridaa, 
gave up all claim to fish on the banks qf Nowfoundhmd, and allowed the Eng- 
lish to cut logwood on the coast of Honduras. England restonxl all her other 
conquests. 

England has never concluded a more honourable peace than this, and Lord 
Bute was ji^tified in declaring that “ho wished no other epitaph to l>e in- 
scribed on his tomb than that he was the adviser of it/' Mr, Pitt, who, great 
^ he undoubtedly was, too vmlent a lust for war, csondemned it; the sel- 
V Prussia exclaimed against it, as if England ware liound to waste 

her blo(Dd and treasure for his aggrandisement; but history pronounces the 
Peace of Fontainebleau an honourable termination of a v ar wfiich had added 
seventy-live millions to the national debt of Great Britain 
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BUTE la SUCCEEDED BY GRENVILLE (1703 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace. Lord Bute retireri from office. ' He 
was never popular; hie manners were cola and repulsive; his partiality for his 
countiymen, the Scots, was extreme; and the outcry against the peace was 
general. The passing of a bill for an excise on cider raised the clamour to its 
height. He therefore resigned a post for which he felt himself unsuited, 
allcguig his preference for domestic life and literary retirement.*? 

feifl sudden step^ it is said, took the king by surprise nearly as much as the 
people. After the first pause for wonder, men began to inquire Lord Bute's 
motive, and according to their own prejudices or partialities assigned the most 
various — from a philosophic love of retirement down to a craven fear. 
According to some friends he had always declared that as soon as he had 
signed the peace, and carried through the budget, he should consider his 
objects as attained and his ofiicial hfe as ended. Others thought that his 
nerves had Ixsen shaken by the libels and clamours against him. 

On calmly reviewing the whole of this transaction there seems no reason to 
doubt that, according to Ix)rd Bute's own statement of his motives, his cool- 
ness with his colleagues and his sense of duty to his sovereign might weigh 
with him no less than the violence of his opponents. It is certain, however, 
that he did not then, nor for some time afterwards, lose his back-stairs influ- 
ence, nor lay tisidc his ambitious hojies. It is probable that he expected to 
allay the iK)pular displeasure by a fi^mporary retirement, and meanwhile, in 
merchants' phnise, to cairy on the same firm with other clerks. 

With I.(<)rd Bute retired lK)th Dashwood and Fox. For the former an 
iincient l)arony, to which he was one of the co-heirs, was called out of abey- 
aiice, a^nd tlius he tecamo Lord le Despencen Fox was likewise raised to the 
up|K^r houw, IIS Lord Holland •— the same title which had been already be- 
stowed his wife. But although Lord Holland, during two more years, 
continued a placeman, it may 1x5 said of him that ho had ceased to be a poli- 
tician. Henceforth, ^ until his death in 1774, he took little or no further part in 
public alTairs. In his ix^tircsmcnt his principal pleasure was the construction of 
a fantastic villa at Kingsgatc, on the coast of Thanet. 

Th(5 successor to Lord Bute proved to be George Grenville, who on the very 
day that the favourite resignedf kissed hands on his appointment as both first 
lord of the tn^asury and cmncellor of the exchequer. No one doubted that 
this choice had teen made under the influence of Lord Bute, and was designed 
for thci prc5S(?rvation of that influence. At the same time it was intimated to 
the for(5^ ministers that the king had now entrusted the principal direction 
of his aiaira to three persons, namely, to Mr. Grenville and the secretaries of 
state, lords Kgremont and Halifax. Thus it happened that the chiefs of the 
new administration received from the public the :-.ame of the Triumvirate.^ 


TIW AWAm OF WILKES AND THE North Bfiton NO XLV 

When tlie Grenville administration was formed, a tremendous fire was 
owned on it from the press. The most destructive battery was a periodical/ 
named the North Britonj conducted by John Wilkes, esquire, member for 
Aylesbury, a man of considerable talent, but profligate in character and rmed 
in fortune. He wai, like "almost every demago^e, strongly aristocratic m 
feeling; but being r used a lucrative post, he took up the trade of patriotism, 
and commaaeed a series of attacks on the persons and measures of the mmis- 
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ters. Of these they took no notice, till in the forty-fifth numlx^r of his |)a|)cr 
he assailed the speech from the throne (April 11), 176:0, accuaing th(^ king of 
having uttered direct falsehoods. A general warrant was issiUMl from the 
office of the secretary of state to seize the authors, priiders, and publishers of 
the North Briton, and their papers, and bring thcan bedore the secw'tary. 
Wilkes was accordingly taken and coinrniitcHl to the Tower. On his applica- 
tion to the court of common pleaKS for a writ of habeas cnrjms, it* was granteil, 
and Chief-Justice Pratt having decided that his privilegt* of parlianu'nt (which 
can only be forfeited by treason, felony, or breach of tlie pt^aee) had been vio- 
lated, he was discharged. 

The attorney-general then commenced proceodingB against him for a lilxd, 
and Wilkes, now the idol of the mob, took every mode of courting prosecution. 
The ministers, instead of leaving the courts of law to deal with him, unwkdy 
brought the matter before the house of commons, bv whom numbt^r forty-five 
of the North Briton was voted to be a false, scarHlalous, and s<‘ditious lilx‘1 
against the king and both houses, and was ordered to burned by the com- 
mon hangman. At the same time, as Wdkes had prinital at a press in liis own 
house a poem called an Essay on Woman, in which impiety eonhauled with 
obscenity, and had affixed to the notes on it the name of bishop Warburton, it 
was voted in the house of lords to address his majesty to orikr a rmiseeuiion 
against Mr. Wilkes for breach of privilege and for blasphemy, w wmt very 
injudiciously arranged that the mover should lie Lord Sandwich, e man whose 
own private character was anything but immaculate. 

The question of privilege was then taken up in thi^ houH(^ of commons; and 
in spite of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, and in the of tlu^ dc'cision of the court 
of common pleas, it was decided by a large majority that privili'ge^ of tmrlia- 
ment does not extend to tlie case of w'riters and publishers of wKlitious libels, 
With this decision the house of lords concurred after a long debate. 

A riot took place when the attempt was made to burn iha Norih Briton; 
and when several of the persons who had been arrc^shnl hroughtr aciiotts against 
the messengers, juries gave them damages. Wilkes lumsedf brought- actions, 
against the two secretaries of state, ancl against Mr. W<kk 1, tlu^ under-stHwe- 
tary, and he obtained a verdict against the latter for £1,600 and cost-s, On 
this occasion Chief-Justice Pratt pronounced the geru'.ral warrant to b(‘ illegal, 
and a similar decision by Lord Mansfield, the chief justice of the k^ng^M bench, 
set the question at rest. 

Wilkes was expelled the house; he was tried and coaviebal for publishing 
number forty-five and the Essay on Woman; and as he did not appear in court 
to receive sentence, he was outlawed, ancl fled to Fnuice.o 


THE STAMr ACT (1765 A.B.) 

We shall see, in a few years, John Wilkes, and all the chorus of his political 
drama, passing away,^ 'Tike an insubstantial pageant faded ” AnotluT scene 
was to be opened, which, devoid of interest as it might at first apfiear, W'as to 
be developed in a series of long-continued action which involve ■ not only the 
interests of England but eventually the destinies of the Anglo-Haxim family, 
and incidentally of ail the human race. The triumphant administration of 
Mr. Pitt had given a fimmess and compactness to the British Empire in North 
America, which appeared to premise a long continuance of prosperity to the 
mother country and her colonies. These colonies were Lmnded upon princi- 
ples of freedom and toleration, by a race nurtured in tliose principles, and, in 
some cases, seeking for a happier field for their establishment than they could 
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find under a temporary BUBpeiiBion of the old English right to be well governed. 
Tlic colonial assembhes or parliaments of the thirteen provinces of North 
Anu‘ri(‘a, elected by th(‘ people, trained men of industry and ability to .-the 
censid(‘ration of <iiK\stions of imblic policy and local administration. The 
trade betweam (heat. Ihitain and her colonies had been always based upon 
paanciplcs wholly opposite to those of commercial freedom. The Englishman 
was forbidden to smoker any other than \’'irginia-gr()\\m tobacco, and the Yir- 
girduin could w(?ar no other coat than one of English-made cloth. It was an 
age of regulation and balance in small matters as well as in great — in com- 
n\ercc as in war. No particular injury was contemplated towards the colo- 
nists hi the trade regulaiiouH; although the monopoly of the English merchants 
was regardinl as the supreme advantage of colonial possessions. The state 
regarded these colonists as a happy family of good children, to be kept in order 
})y iliat pah'rnal authority which knew best what w\as for their advantage, At 
hist the parent took up tlie fancy of compedlmg the children to pay something 
in acknowledgment of the luMivy cost, of past protection, and as a contribution 
towards the expense of that i)rotection in future. A Stamp Act to raise 
X()(),(H)0 {inuhuuHl a war that cost El 00, 000, 000. 

On the loth of March, 1704, Mr. Orcnvillc moved in the commons a series 
of r(‘Holutions for iniposing small duties on certain articles of American com- 
merce; to “ be paid into the receipt of his majesty's exchequer, and there 
reserved, to be from tinu'. to time disposed of by parliament, towards defraying 
the necessary i‘xpens(*s of didendiug, proiecting, and securing the British colo- 
nies and plantations in Anuu-iea.” Following tins resolution for the appropria- 
ti(ai of tlu^ pnxluee of duties upon the foreign trade of the American colonics, 
•cam(* the Mth oi the serit's, in these words: “That towards further defraying 
th(' said exp(uis(‘R, it may bo proper to charge certain stamp duties in the saiil 
colonk^H and plantations?' Walpole says, “This famous bill, little understood 
hm’c^ at. tha.t time, was less atteiuhnl to. The colonics, in truth, were highly 
ahirnuHl, and had sent ovtu* reprosentatious so strong against being taxe<l 
luTC, tliat it was not thouglit decemt or safe to present their memoriarto par- 
liumerd.," Th(* colonists could not see, in Grenville’s proposition for a paltry 
lax, any other Hum the beginning of an attempt to tax them largely witliout 
tlK‘ir own conmmt. They denicHl the right of the house of commons to tax 
tlican unk‘HS they luid reiircsentativcs in that house. Grenville had rashly 
t(‘rmed Ins resolution for a stamp act as “ an experiment towards further aid." 
Wh(‘re was the system, thus b(‘gun, to end? The 8t.arnp Act was passed, with- 
out a d(4)ate or division in the house of lords; and it received the royal assent 
<in the 22ml of Marcli, 1765, The act was to come into operation on the 1st of 
November. When the enactment first became known in America, there was 
a dec'p (expression of grief, but scarcely an> manifestation of resentment. But 
in the state assemblies, a determination not to submit without remonstrance 
was (piickly manifested, Virginia, the most attached to the monarchy of all 
th(‘ proviner^s the most opposed to ckanocratic principles — was the first to 
<knnand a rofieal of the statute by which the colonists were taxed without 
their own consent. The resolutions of the assembly of Virginia went forth as 
an example to the other provinces, many of which passed similar resolutions. 

Y(4. the desire almost universally prevailed amongst the colonists to regard 
themselves as bound in allegiance U) the British crown. The alienation was a 
gradual result of a mistaken view of the policy that ought to prevail, between 
a colony that had gnmn to a real capacity for ind(jpendence and tlie parent 
state. It was a result, also, of that system of parliamentary corruption and 
of court influence which at that time entered so largely into the government 
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of England. WalpoM says that the Stamp Act “ removed the burden of a tax 
to distant shoulders’"; that Grenville contemplated his measure *'in the Ikht 
of Easing and improving an over-burdened country.” Burke in his memorable 
speech on American taxation on the 19th of April, 1774, exhibited this fact 
more distinctly. The Americans, Burke says, thought themselves proceede<l 
against as delinquents, or at best as people under suspicion of deliiKiuency.” 
They were irritated enough before the Stamp Act came. They adopted such 
counter measures as appeared efficient to a people that had not yet begun to 
feel their own strength, and understand their own resources. They agreed 
amongst themselves to wear no English manufactured cloth; and to encourage 
the breed of sheep that they might manufacture cloth from their own wool. 
They protested against the English monopoly; and they cleviscHl, feebly 
enough, such measures as they thought might overcome it. At last what 
Burke calls “the scheme of a regular plantation parliamcmiary reveniH^” was 
established — “a revenue not substituted in the place of, but superad(j[(Hl h), 
a monopoly; which monoply was enforced at the same time with additional 
strictness, and the execution put into military liands.” It wm om^ of the 
misfortunes of Mr. Grenville’s scheme that his Stamp Act was popular in h]ng- 
land. “Great was the applause of this measure heixi. In England we cried 
out for new taxes on America, whilst they cried out that th(W mm) lumrly 
crushed with those which the war and their own grants had brought upon 
them.” Such was the commencement of a s<^ruggle which ended in the inde- 
pendence of the American colonics. 

THE REGENCY BIEL (1765 A.D.) 

During the process of the bill for the taxation of the American colonies, 
the king was attacked by a serious indisposition. On tluj nature o! that ilh 
ness the greatest secrecy was maintained. The family of George Iil at that 
time consisted of George, prince of Wales, born on th(^ 12th of Augnst, 1762; 
and of Frederick, duke of York, born on the 16th of August, 1762. The 
diffetences of opinion between the king and his ministers upon th(i liegcjncy 
Bill are of minor importance in a view of public alTairn at this diHl,ance of time, 
and require no elaborate detail The king wished that the pow(ir of nominating 
a regent should be vested in himself. The ministry thought it (k^sirablc that a 
regency during the minority of the successor to the throne should lie distimstly 
named. The king, indignant at the conduct of his ministers^ S(jnt for his uncle 
the duke of Cumberland; and commissioned him to negotiate with Mr. Pitt 
for a return to power. It was an embarrassing time in which to contemtilate 
a change of ministry. America was getting inti) a flanuj of anger at tlu^ Stamf). 
Act. London was terrified by riots of Spitalfields weavers, upon tlu^ ri^jection 
of a bill which would have prohibited the importation of foreign silks. Wlmt 
Burke calls “the vertigo of the Regency Bill” productKl changes which an 
untoward aspect of national affairs might have failed to cJOfcct. 

The rumours that the king contemplated a cliange of ministers produced 
an opinion in one then unconnected with official life, but who looaed upon 
political affairs, and public men, from a higher elevation tlmn most ol)Herver» 
of the shifting scene" of that time.^ Edmund Burke announced to a friend, 
with reference to^ Pitt, that “this crisis will show whether pride or patriotism 
be predominant in his character.” The duke of Cumberland wont to Hayes, 
and there learned the “pLn of politics” which Pitt chose “to dictate”— that 
general warrants should be repudiated; that dismissed officers should te 
restored; that Protestant alliances should be formed, to balance the Family 
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Compact of the Bourbons. There was some difference of opinion about ap- 
pointments, but these might have been removed. Earl Temple was sent for 
and although he was intended for the office of first lord of the treasury he 
persuaded his brother-in-law to give up the negotiation. He was seeking a 
ministerial alliance with his brother, George Grenville, to whom he had become 
reconciled, and he conceived the plan of inducing Pitt to join them; in which 
union he fancied he saw a power that would enable them to stand alone with- 
out the support of ducal whigs or courtly tories. The king was obliged to call 
back his ministers, Grenville and Bedford, They dictated terms to the king, 
who bowed to the ministers to retire, and said if he had not broken out into 
the most profuse sweat he should have been suffocated with indignation/' 
Pitt was again applied to; and he again declined to take office without Lord 
Temple, who persevered in his resolution, at an audience which both had of 
the king. 


ROCKINGHAM ASSUMES THE MINISTRY (1765 A.D.) 

Tlie whig families were again resorted to. The duke of Newcastle again 
obtained a post of honour in receiving the privy seal; the duke of Grafton 
became one of the secretaries of state, witl^ General Conway as the other 
secretoy; and the marquis of Rockingham was named first lord of the treas- 
ury, Untried colts and wom-out hacks were harnessed together, to drag the 
state coach through the sloughs in which it was travellmg. They pulled 
honestly side by side for a brief journey; and then came to a dead stop. This 
ministry had the lasting credit of bringing one man of extraordinary genius 
into public life, though in a subordinate situation. The eloquent gratitude 
of Echnuiid Burke to the marquis of Rockingham has made us think favourably 
of the head of this ministry, for sound principles, enlaigement of mind, clear 
and sagacious sense, and unshaken fortitude." Such qualities were needed 
at such a crisis. 

The Rockingham administration came into office on the 10th of July. 
Parliament had been prorogued previous to their appointment; and a few 
months passed on without any disturbing events. At last came intelligence 
which demanded grave and anxious consideration. In the autumn of 1765, 
various letters wore received by Mr. Secretary Conway, from official persons 
in America, relating the particulars of riots at Boston and in the colony of 
Rhode Island. At Boston, the effigy of the gentleman who had accepted the 
office of stamp-distributor was hung upon a tree, which was subsequently 
called Liberty Tree; his hou^ was sacked, and he was compelled to promise 
to resign his office. These riots went on for a fortnight, with much wanton 
destruction of property, A lettcir from New York of the 25th of September, 
to Conway, says ^Hhe general scheme concerted throughout seems to have ; 
been, first, by menace or force, to oblige the stamp-officers to resign their em- 1 
ployments, in which they have genersuly succeeds; and next, to destroy the j 
stamped papers upon their arrival — that, having no stai^ps. necessity mightl 
be an excuse for the dispatch of business without thmi." But more hnpor# 
tant than the outra^ of mobs were the solemn proceedings of a congress alf 
New York, comprising delegates from nine assemblies. They continued their 
sittings for three wedEs; and then passed fourteen resolutions, in which they 
maintained the right of every Britirfi subject to be taxed only by his own 
consent, or that oi his legal representatives: and that their only legal repre- 
sentatives were those annually chosen to serve as members of the assembly of 
• each prorince. 
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The administration was in a position of extreme (hflieulty. llio strong 
opposition of the colonial assemblies was a reason for rnini^ders rc~(U)nsi(l(n’ing 
the measures of their predecessors; but a submission to the violtmt nisistamxi 
to the authority of the imperial legislature would 1)0 to mn.nife.si> an unworthy 
fear, which might have the effect of encouraging other resistance to the law. 
But there were consequences arising out of the dise-ontent and reseninumt of 
the colonists which were productive of immediah' (wils at hoiu(\ and thn^ateiUMi 
greater dangers for the future. A potition'of the merchants of London trading 
to North America set forth, that this commerce, so necawjuy for tlie siipport 
of multitudes, was under such difficulties that its utter ruin was apprehendtHl ; 
and that several millions sterling, diu^ to th(' merchants of Gnot Jhif.ain, were 
withheld by the colonists, on the pica that tlie taxes anti n^stthdiions laid upon 
them had rendered them unable to meet tlanr engag(nnents. Scana^ly se(‘ing 
away out of the difficulties that siirr()nnd(‘d tlaon, ihi^ ministers, on the 


ing of parliament on the 14th of January, aficT the tdmistmas nnavss, laid the 
papers before the two houses which “give any light into the origin, the iiro- 
gress, or the tendency, of the disturl)ances which liave of late prevailcnl in sonuj 
of the northern colonies.'" ^ Such were the i(‘rms of tlie king’s spfaaffi. liw 
majesty said, that he had issued orders for tlie cxc'rtion of all the powers of 
government for the suppression of riots and tumults; and adde(l, ^'Whatever 
remains to be done on tiiis occasion I commit to your wisdom.'* 


THE REPEAL OP THE STAMP AOP (1706 A.U.) 

A debate ensued in the commons, which was reported by two members, 
and printed in Paris — the houses still strictly forbidding tlu^ publication of 
their proceedings. On that night Burke made Ins first spiHush m parliament; 
and Pitt, whose voice had not boon lic^ard for a year, (kdivered one of those 
orations which, however imperfectly recorded, give us a notion of that suprem- 
acy that, broken as he was in health, wrapped in flanntJs, and giving efTec.t 
to his action with a crutch, he still, above all men, (‘xercisetl over his contem- 
poraries. In a letter which he wrote from Bath on the 9th, he said, If I can 
crawl, or l>e carried, I will deliver my mind and heart uiion the state of Anur- 
ica.” What he then spoke was remembered and ivpcat(‘d as the great contest 
went on; and by none more diligently than bv ilui colonists. He went with 
them to the full extent of denying the riglit of th(‘ British Ic^gislature to impose 
taxes without representation. He touched upon great principleH that ex- 
tended beyond this question of taxing the Ammmn colonicH: ''Thcm^ is an 
idea m some that the colonies are virtually represiaited in this liouse, I 
would fain know by whom an American is repmsenied here? Is he re pre- 
sented by any knight of the shire, in any county in this kingdom? Would 
te God that respectable representation was augmentiHl to a griuder numlierf 
Or will you tell him that he is represented by any representativcj of a borough 
— a borough, which, perhaps, its own representative never saw? This Ib 
what IS called the rotten part of the constitution.’ It cumiot continue tlie 
century; if it does not drop, it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual 
representation of America in this house is the most contemptible idea that ever 
entered into the head of a man; it does not deserve a H(^ricnls rofutatiom The 
commons of America, represented in their several assendilies, have ever been 
m possession of the exercise of this, their constitutional right, of giving and 

granting their own money. They would have been sfavos if they hS not 
enjoyed it. 

Grenville replied to Pitt, and defended his Stamp Act; “When I pro- 
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poHCcl to tfliX Aincricft^ X (iskcd thtj house, if pcntloniSjii, would object to 
the right. 1 repeatedly asked it, and no man would attempt to deny it 
I’rotection and obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain protects America'- 
America is bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me when the Americans were 
emancipated? Wh.en they want the ,)ro(ection of this kingdom, £ am 
aiwiiys very ready to mk it. That protection liaa always been afforded them 
111 the most full and ample manner, Thu nation has run it^sclf into an immense 
debi to them their protection: and now they are called upon to contribute 
a small share towards the public expense, an expense arising from themselves 
they renounce your authority, insult your ofHcers, and break out, I might 
almost say, mto open rebellion. The seditious spirit of the colonies owes its 
birth to the factions in this hoiise.^’ 

Pitt was permitted again to speak, the house being clamorous to hear him 
There are passages in his second speech which show how much the house gainecl 
in this departure from its ordinary rules, AVe may give the concluding sum- 
mary of the orator’s opinions: A great deal has been said without doors, of 
the power of the strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously 
meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of this country 
can crush America to atoms. In such a cause, your success would be hazard- 
ous. America, if she fell, would fall like a strong man. She would embrace 
the pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with her. Is this 
your boasted peace? Not to sheathe the sword in its scabbard, but to sheathe 
it in the bowels of your countrymen ? The Americans have not acted in all 
tilings with priukuK^e and tvmp^T. They have b(*en wronged. They have 
btH^n driven to madii(\s.s by injustjee. Will you punish them for the madness 
you have occasioiu‘(l? Ratlua* ltd. prudence and tempe^r come first from this 
side. I will undertake for Americji that she will follow the <‘xainpk^. There 
arc two liiuia in a ballad of Trior’s, of a maiTs behaviour to bus wife, so appli- 
cable to you and your colonies that X cannot help repeating them: 

Bo to lH*r faultH a littlo Blind ; 

13k) to lior vlrtiuiH very kind. 

Upon the whok^, I will b(‘g leave to tell the house what is really my opinion. 
It is that the fSbimj) Act be repc^aled absolutely, totally, and immediately. 
That the reusou for tlu^ repeal be mssigued, it wa.s founded on an erro- 

ncH)us principle, At tlu^ same time let the sovereign authority of this country 
over the coloni(*s be asstd'hMl in as strong terms as can be (Itwised, and be 
made to (‘xtend to every point of legislation whatsoever. That we may bind 
tluXr trndt‘, confiiu^ tlK'ir mamifacturoH, and exercise every pow(‘r whatsoever, 
excemt Unit of taking ilieir money out of their pockets without their consent.” 

Th(^ petitions against tlie Anun’ican Siarnp Act, and the pjificrs laid before 
parlkinumt, oe-eupitnl in the commons the attention of a committee of the 
wliok^ house for three weeks.^ Several p<4*sons wc^e also examined, amongst 
whom was Benjamin Franklin. After this examination of papers and wit- 
ness(‘H, th(^ rt^peal of the Htainp Act was recommended by the committee of the 
whole houa(3, and a deidaratory resolution was adopted: ‘'That the king’s 
majcjsty, by and with tln^ consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons cd (jreat Britain, in parliament assembled, had, hath, and of right 
ought to hav«^, full power and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient 
force ami validit-y to bind the colonies and people of America, subjects of the’ 
crcjwn of Great Britain, in all cases whatsoever,” The distinction which Pitt 
had maintained, that parliament was not competent to pass a law for taxihg 
the colonics, was se’^ at nought by this resolution. But it was contended that 
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though the right existed, it was impolitic to exercise it, and therefore the 
Stamp Act ought to be repealed. Pitt adhered to his opmion, but did not 
attempt to divide the house. A Declaratory Bill was passed, embodying the 
principle of the power of parliament to bind the colonies “in all cases what^ 
ever. 

Whilst this bill was passing into law, a strong opposition was getting up 
against the bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act, which was about to be pro- 
posed by the government. The house of commons came to a decisive vote 
on the 21st of Februaiy, on the resolution that leave should be given to bring 
in a bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act. The resolution was moved by Con- 
way. He drew a strong picture of the mischiefs that had already ensued. 
The trade of England was not only stopped, but in danger of being lost. The 
conflict would ruin both countries. “If we did not repeal the act, he had no 
doubt but France and Spain would declare war, and protect the Americans.*' 
Grenville exposed the futility of maintaining a right in the Dedaratoiy Bfll 
which the government would not dare to assert. Pitt demanded the repeal 
as due to the liberty of unrepresented subjects. The scene after the ter- 
mination of the debate on that February morning has been described by 
Burke^’ in glowing words; but words not too lofty for the great occasion: “X 
remember^ sir, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation of the honourable 
gentleman who made the motion for the repeal; in that crisis, when the whole 
trading interest of this empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling 
and anxious expectation, waited, almost to a winter's return of light, their fate 
from yonr resolutions. When, at length, you had detemxinod in their favour, 
and your doors, thrown open, showedTthem the figure of their deliverer in the 
well-earned triumph of his important victoiy, from the whole of that grave 
multitude there arose an involuntary burst of gratitude Md transport. %ey 
jumped upon him like children on a long absent father.^ They clung about 
him as captives about their redeemer. All England, all America, joined to 
his applause. Nor did he seem insensible to the best of all eartldy rewards, 
the love and admiration of his fellow citizens. Hope elevated and joy bright- 
ened his crest.” Such was the enthusiasm towards Conway, the mover of the 
resolution. Walpole has described the difference in the reception of Pitt 
and Grenville. When Pitt appeared, the crowd pulled off their hata, huz- 
zaed, and rnany followed his chair home with shouts and benedictions. Gren- 
ville was hi^ed; and m a r^ seized the nearest. man to him by the collar. 
“Providentially the fellow had more humour than spleen — 'Well if I may 
not Hss,' said he, ^ at least I may laugh,' and laughed in hia face. The jest 
caught; hM the fellow been surly and resisted, a tragedy had probably 
ensued. The bill for the repeal finally passed the commons by a large major- 
ity; and the lords, by a majority of more than thirty. 


MTT CREATED EARL OF CHATHAM (1760 A.D.) 

Pitt has been geatly blamed for not allymg bimself with the Rockingham 

admmistration. He was mvited by them with an earnestness that approached 
to obreqmousnesa. He turned a deaf ew to their overturea. They fell, from 
tneur mabmty to st^d agamst the unwilling support of the sovereign, and the 

arrogated to themselves the exclusive title of tU king's 
This mmistry did popular things, T^ey ga^^e ip to the clamour of 

f ^ restrammg the importation of fomijm silks. 

They repealed the cider tax. They passed resolutions declaring the ulMality 
of general warrants, and condemning the seizure of private papeiB, to discover 
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the auihorr, of libelB. Their eonccssioiiB in Bomo degree indicated their weak- 
iK'Bs. Several of Ijicir minor Bupporters deserted them. The duke of Grafton 
left them, resigning his oilice of secretary of state, on the ground that tney 
wanted “authority, dignity, and extension”; that he knew but one man who 
could give them strcmgth and solidity; and that were that person to give his 
assistance, “he should with pleasure take up the spade and the pickaxe, and 
dig in the trenches.” 

A disagreement ensued in tlu' cabinet; the king was told that the ministry 
could not go on as they were; and his majesty, in July, resolved to send for 
Mr. Pitt, and so told his servants. The king wrote hini a letter, expressing 
his d(‘sire to have his tliouglita “how an able and dignified ministry may b<^ 
formed.” Pitt answered the king — “penetrated with the dc'opost sense of 
youh majesty’s boundless goodmvss to me, and with a heart overfiowing with 
"dnty and zeal for the honour and happiness of the most gracious and benign 
sovereign.” Lord Temple was sent for by the king; and his majesty wrote to 
Mr. Pitt, who was ill, that he had opened a desire to see his h>rdsliip in the 
treasury; but that “ho seems to incline to quarters very heterogeneous to my 
and your ideas, and almost a total exclusion of the present men.” Temple 
was ambitious. He was indignant at the idea of being “ stuck into a ministry 
as a great cypher at the head of the treasury, surrounded with otlier cyphers 
all nnnuHl by Mr. Pitt.” The ministry was at length formed. The duke of 
Grafton became heatl of the treasury ;\knieral (Ynway and Lord S>l\elburne, 
s('cn‘lari(\s of state; Jiord (Ymdi'ii, lord eluiucelhu*; Charles Townshend, chan- 
cellor of the exelu'qiK'r. Mr. Pitt, to tlu' great s\ir[)rise of the world, on taking 
lh(^ odice of lord privy seal w('nt Ui the house of peers as earl of Chatham. 

The irausformatiou of Pitt into (diatham is held to have destroyed his 
pt)p\ilarity. “That fatal title blasted ail the afh'ctiim which his country had 
i)orne to him, and which he had deserved so well The i)eople, though he luul 
done no act to occasion reproach, thought he had sold them for a title.” Tlu' 
city of Lotulon (k'clined to presemt an address on tlie appointment to odice of 
the man tlu*y had idolised. The objecdors seem to have forgotten the bodily 
infirmities which necessarily i)revent<Hl liim taking the post in the house of 
eomiuona wliicli’a prime minisl(u- was expectetl to take; and they scarcely gave 
him credit for the pow(a’ which remaimHl to him of inducncing his colleagues 
by tlu^ vigour of his plans, when he could not command a popular asst'iubly by 
the s[)l(Midour of his eloquence. Jle had larg(' projt'cls of statesmanship. ' Ho 
was anxious to ctauiMit an alliance with the Prot('stant slates of hhirope, to 
counttaLalanee the Family (Ympaet of France ami Spain, which was leading 
those powers again to nn'ditate attacks upon lOnglimd. lie sent an ambassa- 
dor to confer with the czarina of H\issi:i ;ind Frinlerick of Prussia; but Fred- 
erick was indiguaut at the treatment he luul received at the peace, and could 
plae.e no reliance on a policy so subject to the consequences of ministerial 
change. Then^ is a strong testimony to the rare powers of Lord Ghatham’s 
miiul, at an early period of his admlnistvalion. Charles Townshend for the 
first time atteiidiHl the cabinet as chaneelUu’ of the exchequer, when the great 
stnh'sman (Fveloped his views of the positioii of Euroj)e. “ Mr. Townshend,” 
says the duke of Grafton in his memoirs, “was particularly astonished; and 
owned to me, as I was carryin|J: him home in my carriage, tliat Lord Chatham 
had just shown us what inferior animals we were, and that much as we had 
seen of him before, lu' did not conceive till that night his superiority to be so 
v(»ry irauseendent.” Fhe minister contemplated important changes in the 
government of Ireland. “To enable himself to contend with the powerful 
connoefums tlu'ro, he proposed to establish himself upon the basis of a javt 
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popularity, by shortening the duration of purliaiiH'nt, and grunting oth(‘r 
measures which the Irish appeared to have most u( heart ” Lord (Huithaiu 
also had in view organic changes in tlm constitution of Must India (lom- 
pany — their astonishing dominion haying now iKs-nnu' nn anomaly in the 
absence of government control, and th(*ir vast revimues tie* iiK'nns of adminis- 
tering to private rapacity and injustiraa 

The aclministralion entered upon its dutu^s at a period of donu^stic troubles 


The season was one of extreme wetiu^ss. hurvi^st. failed; and riots 
attended the rising price of corn. But the price had iiet- <(ui((i naiched the 
point at which exportation wasforl/iddfui. By an in coiiiieil an (anliargo 
was laid on exportation. The parlin,meut had not- bf'eim'allial togidher, as it 
might have been, to sancliori the; measun^, which canu' into ojxu'ahion on tlie 
24th of September. Parliament miit, according to the dale of its prorogadon, 
on the lith of Novembiw. The (irst a}>p('arane(^ of (Tatham in thi' house of 
!r;rd:: was to defend th(^ order in council on th(‘ ground of publii; lUHasssity. 
Camden and others in both houses niainiaiiu'd ils h'gality. Kku'i'c di'liates 
ensued, in which this exorcise of tla‘. prerogalive was companal to fornuu* un- 
constitutional attempts to set up a disjxaising power. It was Biought essrai- 
Ual to mark that such an exercise of pre rogal ice was not const itutionah 

An act of indemnity was therefon', passial to (‘xoncrate thosi'. who had nxlvkal 
and acted upon the order in couneil, A jairliamentary impiiry into the affairs 
of the East India Company was now foreed on liy Ch/d,ham/iu opposition to 
the wishes of several of liis colleagues. Ih^ n^fia-usl to impuiT to tluun the 
nature and extent of his plans. Sc'veral of the Rockingham party resol vml to 
secede from him. lie had to form new comhinations of public men, and to 
quiet the apprehensions of those who were aceusi'd of btmig dcsspotically gov- 
erned by him. 


chatiia.m’s iLi.xnss 

During the Christmas recess Chatham wcait to Baili, where he liecame 
seriously ill. Parliament assembled, and the firime minister was not in his 
place. His cabinet fell into disorder. The fatal eflecjti^ of the absence of the 
chief, and his unwillingness to entrust n'sponsihility to his colleagues, wi^re 
signally manifested, when the cliancellor of the (^xcheiiuer cornmendc^d the 
Stamp Act, and again proposed to tax tlie colonies. Burke has doHcribed in 
his speech upon American taxation this strange disorganisation of Lord (Ihat- 
ham's minstry, '‘When his face was hid but for a moment, las whole system 
was on a wide sea, without chart or compass, 

That portion of the life of Chatham whim he was nominally the liead of 
the administration, but wholly incapable of dinseting iho national afTairs, and 
altogether shrinking from that direction, is as diflkmli to uruku'Htand as it is 
melancholy to contcsmplate. The truc^ solution of this mystery is that the 
intellect of Chatham was temporarily enfecdiksd, almost d(!stroyed; that he 
did not resign office, although incapable of performing its duties, because the 
ordinary perceptions of his mind w'cre cloudral to an (^xhait that left him no 
power of judgment; and that wlien lie diil resign, in Oetohrir, 1708, on account 
of “the deplorable state of his health,’^ his mind had to some cixtcnt resumed 
its vigour, though his liodily infirmities were as git'ut as (wtw. 

The ministry struggled on with considerable difficulty ihrougfi the session 
of 1708. There had been inany_ changes in its cornposuion. Cliarkis Towms- 
hend had died of fever. His brilliant talents were ruaitniliHcal by lus kwity; 
and it was clear that if his ambition had placed him at tlu head of the govcirn- 
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nu^nt, he would luivi^ doru; Hoine rmh things — perhaps precipitat(‘d a, war 
with Am<ni(ui (nivlkv than th(^ noblcnnan, Lord North, who succeeded Towns- 
lumd as the clumcellor of exelK'cjuer. The parihiinoEt, now approaching the 
end of its septennial term, was dissolved on the llth of March, 17G8. 

The new parliament was ojxmed on the lOt.h of May, 1768. In this most 
important s(\ssion the non-pul dieation of dc*bates was cnforcanl with almost 
unecpialled strltdin^s. The rigid (mforeement (d the standing order for the 
exclusion of strajig(n\s w'cnt on from 1708 to 1774 — the whole term of the 
duration of tliis iiarliament, thus known as the Unreported Ihirliament. 


ANOTHER WILKES CONTEST (1708 A.0.) 

'At the opening of parliament the ministry comprised Lord Camden, lord 
chanfadlor; the duke of Grafton, first lord of the treasury; Lord Shelburne, 
H(yretary of state; Lord North, clumcellor of tlui exchequer. Lord Oliatham 
still held the privy seal, but continued imable to discharge any oflicial duties. 
It was the clulvo of Grafton’s ministry. The new parliament commeneed in a 
tempest of popular violence, such as had been unwitnessed in England for 
nmny yc‘ars. Jolin Wilkes, the outlaw, suddenly returned from France, at the 
tinu^ wlien the writs had bi^en issued for a general election, and he declared 
himself a cuudidute for the city of London.^ I hi was of courwi thci favourite 
of the rabbhi; but prone as that constituency generally is to favour dema- 
gogues, he was rejeetcid. The ministers, insuuul of trying to disarm him by 
clenumcy, or of crushing him at once by putting his sentcmai into execution, 
rested content with his lett(a‘s to the law-oflkxM-s of the treasury pledging his 
honour to api)(air in the court of king’s bench. He forthwith stood for Middle- 
sex; and the electK)rs there Ix'ing chiefly of the lowest class, he wns chosen by a 
large ma|ority. When he surrctKh'red himself, lui was committed to the king’^ 
licnch prison; meantime the city was kept in a constmit state of terror by the 
riots of his partisans. It was his boast that he could '' halloo the rabble like 
so many bull-dogB'^ to any purpose he pleased, by the use of the words 'Lib- 
erty,” “arbitrary power,” and similar magic terms. 

The court of king’s bench reversed Wilkes’ sentence of outlawry on account 
of some irnjgularity in it, but the two verdicts against him were confirmed, 
and he was coiKknnned to pay twc) lines of £500, and bo imprisoned for two 
yc'ars. Subscriptions were forthwith raised among his admirers to pay his 
(Icibis; ho reeeived abundance of presents; and his face, which was remarkable 
for its ugliness, becanie the ornament of numerous signboards. The dema- 
gogue soon afh'T, having got hold of a letter from Lord Weymouth^ the secre- 
tary,^ to tlui Hurrey tnagistrat(vs, approving of their conduct in putting down a 
riot in 8t. Giiorge’s fields, in which some fives wore lost, published it with a 
pndace, calling that affair in the true demagogic style “a horrid massacre, 
and the consequence of a hellish project deliberately pltxnned”; and as at the 
bar of the house he claimed the thanks of his country for having set “ Hiat 
bloody scroll” in a proper light, ho was expelled the house, and a now writ was 
ordered for MiddloHOX. 

hlvery artifice', for inflaming the populace was put in requisition, and Wilkes 
was re-('l('cd;e(l; l)ut the house decuarod him incapable of sitting during that 
parlianamt. He was returned again, and again his election was declared to be 
void. lie stood oner more, and Colonel Luttrell who opposed him was pro-r 
nounced to bo duly elected, though Wilkes had an immense majority of the 
votes, ''riie ncaxly patriot had already Ik'cii relieved by a subscription^ and 
the citi 2 ;ens of Loiumn, honouring the mere names of liberty and patriotism in 
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one v\^lio disgraced them both, with that absence of n‘al ]i()li(icnl wisdom cliar- 
acieristic of such bodies, elected him to the dignity of aldf^wiiam ^ A political 
club, named the Society for supporting the Bill of lligliis,” of which he was a 
principal member, was formed in 1770, l)nt it. was sooii disc-oveuyd t hat, a, gnait 
part of the funds had been diverted to the paynumt. of tlu' patriot's ihLts and 
to the purchase of an annuity for him. Tlu^ deinoeratie party, howeyiw, still 
adhered to him; he was lord mayor in due course, and linally obtaiiuHl the 
great object of his ambition, the lucrative post of city chamluniain. 

A rival of Wilkes in the trade of patrit)tistn, but. a less i’oiDmnie adven- 
turer, was the reverend John Home. This man had (niteuMl the ehnrch, it 
would appear, merely as a profession, and without even a Indief in its doc- 
trines; but finding it not to answer his expiadatious, he abandemed it.^ A man 
who has been a teacher of religion, and who from scrupl(‘s of (‘onscntaui' has 
retired from tlie sacred profession, shouhl, in our oi)inicm, S(‘lect souu^ pursuit, 
medicine for instance, which wmuld harmonk' in s(Utie itu'asure. with that 
which he had abandoned, if it were only to evinee his having a(‘t(Hl frotn |)ure 
motives. But Horne had none of this <l(die,a(‘y of feeling; he was ambitious 
of turbulent distinction; he aimed at being a laAvyiu* and a naanljiu’ t)f parlia- 
ment. He ran a career of vice and sedition; was fainiliar with tlu^ walls of 
prisons, and died a dependent on the botmty of his frumds. 


THE I.ETTERS OF JUNIUS 

It was also at this time that that most powcu'ful but juosi nnscruptilouB 
of political satirists who subscribed “Junius” to his letters aliat^ked the 
king and his ministers in the most envenom(‘d styles, 1 1 is letit-ers now form 
a portion of our literature, and are models in their class of e.ompositions. His 
secret was never divulged, and ingenuity luw long benm cxiuvised in the 
attempt to discover the real author. Lord (leorge (hnauaitK^ and Sir Plulip 
Francis^ are those in whose cases the strongest api)ar(nit proofs hav(i i)eeu 
given. Lord Chatham, h]dinuncl Burke, and ot.hc'r p(U’HonH have been on 
various grounds suspected of the authorship.'* 

The one paramount desire of Junius was to ch'stroy llw ndministnition of 
the duke of Grafton. He had no large conception of a. gcauTal policy that 
should unite a great party in the conduct of affairs if tliat administration 
were destroyed. The two questions which absorlM^d the though is and divided 
the opinions of all public men were the? contest bcawetui pa,r]iamcmin.ry privL 
lege and Wilkes, and the more perplexing f[uarrcl hfdwiHni tlic^ motlu^r csoun- 
try and the North American colorues. It was known that the king field the 
most decided opinions on both these <|uestiouB »- that he would havi^ pur- 
sued Wilkes to the utmost reach of power, whateviw might he the uiipo()u- 
larity; and that he would assert the riglit of taxation over the (U)loniea, what- 
ever might be the danger of rebellion and war. The ministry of the duk(^ of 
Grafton was committed, in a great degree, to an agreement with the will of 
the sovereign, less perhaps from conviction than from an imperfect view of 
the consequences of persisting in a doubtful cjirccr. At this juncture Lord 
Chatham, having ceased to be at the head of affairs, was free to pursue his 
own declared sentiments on the subject of American taxation, and to form 

[' But %vUo was Jiinius? M^lio lurke'd bonoath tliat iiaine, or ratlu'ir, iwoordlng to tho 
motto bo assumed, that “ shadow of a name'*? ''I'biH quostion, wi*' luw alrtmdy oiriplovwl ho 
many pens and filled ho many volumes, cannot bo so fully dealt witb In tbeso ‘But I 

\viU not affoct to speak with doubt when no doubt exists In my mind. Frotn the proofs 
adduced by others, and on a clear conviction of my oavu, which f urn bound tlms frariKly to 
express, I affirm that the author of Junius was no other than Sir Philip ‘Fraucl«.— H tanhopi.*'] 
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an independent judgment on the case of Wilkes. He had become reconciled 
to his brother-iihlaw, Lord Temple, and was looked upon as having joined 
the Grenville party. But thougli he agreed with George Grenville on the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the house of commons in the matter of the 
Middlesex election, lie was totally opposed to him on the subject of America. 
The Rockingham party, of whose policy Burke was now the great parlia- 
mentary cxi)ositor, held fast to the popular principles in the dispute witli the 
freeholders of Middlesex, but repudiated any such assertion of authority over 
the colonies as George Grenville had maintained, Junius not only supported 
but |)roinpted Wilkes in every act that could damage the ministry. But he 
also spoke in the most contemptuous terms of any individual or any party 
that cleemed the colonists anything but rebels, to be trodden down as trou- 
blesome vermin. Ostensibly he was an adherent of George Grenville. Had 
he any real principles? He was not a politician, in the higher sense of the 
word, lie had some selfish ambition to gratify; he had some private griev- 
ances to revenge, lie might be a writing puppet, moved by some one of 
higher mark — a Francis, or a Dyer, prompted by a Temple. lie might be 
a man of noble birth, mining like a mole; whose vanity was gratified by the 
notoriety which he commanded — pleased with ac(piifing tinotlier self-con- 
sciousness than that which belonged to his proper person, Whoever he was, 
he had eS|Seutially a paltry mind. 


TllM KEAITKAUANCE OP CHATHAM (I TOO A.D.) 

On the 9th of May, i7(i9, the parliament was proroguetl. It was the da> 
after tlie linal decision on the Middlesex election. In the speech from the 
throne the members were (exhorted, ‘‘ with more than ordinary earnestness,'’ 
to exert their utmost efforts for the maintenance of the public peace. The 
excitement throughout the country was considerable, but it rarely took the 
form of tumult. It was manifest, however, that the supposed victory of 
the government would not give the nation that (juiet which sanguine cour- 
tiers auticmattal. Lord Chatham came forth from his long retirement, and 
attend(Kl the king’s levee on the 7ih of July — '‘he himself, in ^propria per- 
.w/m, and not in a strait waistcoat,” as Walpole writes. From the manu- 
scri[)t memoirs of the duke of Grafton wt find that C’hatham, when called by 
the king into his closet, objected to the course which had been pursued in 
tla^, case of Wilkes, and stated “ that he doubted whether his health would 
ev(n* again allov' him to attend parliament, but if it did, and if he should give 
his tlisseat to any imxisure, that his majesty would be indulgent enough to 
believe that it would not arise from any personal consideration.” 

On the Dth of January, 1770, the parliament was opened by the king. 
With a singular want of perception of the ridiculous, the first words of the 
royal speecR wcac these: My lords and gentlemen: It is with much concern 
that T mul mystdf obliged to open the session of parliament with acquainting 
you that the distcnnper among the horned cattle has lately broke out in this 
kingdom.” The petitions which had been j)resented from corporations arid 
counties received no notice in this speech. Junius, with some justice, said 
to the duke of Grafton, “ While the whole kingdom was agitated with anx- 
ious expectation upon one great point, you rrieanly evaded the question; 
and instead of the (irmnesa and decision of a king, gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruinetl grazier.” But a voice more terrible than that of Jumus 
wa.H to rouHO the government from its seeming unconcern. ^ In the house ot 
lords, Chatham moved an amendment to the address, pledging the peers that 
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thev would take into their most serious consideration tho causes ot the dis- 
contents which so generally prevailed, and particularly the late proceeding 
in the house of commons touching the incapacity of John Wilkes, esquire, to 
be elected a member of tlie present parliament. The scene in the upper 

hoiisc on this occasion must have beon as cxcltinpc as any m th(^» history of 
Endand The speech by which Chatham introclticcal tho mnondinont, m 

welt aa the speech of Lord Mansfield, and Lord Oliatham’s reply, were first 

hihj i0cii 111 vl / I i om 01 

report t>f Mr. l<Yancis, after- 
wards Bir iliilip Francis, 
upon whom rosin tho pre- 
vailing opinion that ho wius 
Junius. W(i may judge by 
tho following passago (if tho 
londonoy of ChuithanFs 
speweb: ^‘Th(^ liberty of the 
subioct is invndcMl, not only 
in th(^ provinooH, but boro at 
liomo! Tho I'^nglish twople 
an^ loud in tluar oomplaints; 
thc^ demand minus; and 
doptaid tipon it, my lords, 
that, om^ way (W another, 
they will hav(* VcclreHs. They 
will ruwea* ndairn to a state 
of tramiuillity till tlmy are 
redrt^ssts I , Nor otight they. 
For in my judgment, nm 
lords, atul I HfHiak it boldly, 
it W(‘rc better for them to 
perish in a glorious conten- 
tion for their ri^jhiH, than to 
uurchasi*. a slavish tran(iuil- 
lity at the expense of a sin- 
gle iota of the constitution/’ 
Lord Mansfield spoke, con- 
tending that the proposc'd 
amendmetit was an atUick 
upon the privileges of the other house of parliamrait. This produced a reply 
from Lora Chatham. 

After Chatham’s speech, the lord chancellor, Camden, rose from tU(i wool- 
sack, and thus threw off all restraint: ^‘1 accepted tlu^ great seal without 
conditions; I meant not, therefore, to bo trammelled by his majesty -“I 
beg pardon, by his ministers— but I have suffered myself to bc^ ho too long. 
For some time I have beheld with silent indignation thcii arbitrary mcMisures 
of the minister. I have often drooped and hung down my head in coimcil, 
and disapproved by my looks those steps which I knew itiy avowed oppo- 
sition could not prevent. I will do so no longer, but openly and l)oldly speak 
my sentiments; 1 now proclaim to the world that I entirely coirunde in the 
opinion expressed by my noble friend — whose prosonc^c again reanimates m 
-respecting this unconstitutional vote of the house of commons. !f, in 
ving my opinion as a judge, I were to pay any respect to that vote, I should 
ook upon myself as a traitor to my trust, and an enemy to my country. By 
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their violent and tyrannical conduct, ministers have alienated tlie minds of 
the people from his majesty's government — 1 had almost said from his 
majesty’s person — insomuch, that if some measures are not devised* to 
appease the clamours so univerHally prevalent, I know not, my lords, whether 
the people, in despair, may not become their own avengers, and take the 
redress of grievances into their own hands.” 

In the hoxise of commons, the marquis of (Iranby voted for the amend- 
ment which had been proposed in oj)p<)sition to the government. The lord 
chancellor, atul the commander-in-chief, were thus in oi)en hostility with 
the other members of the cabinet. Such an anomalous state could not long 
endure. Ghatharn, Temple, and their friends, were waiting the issue with 
'‘xtreme solicitude. Granby had been earnestly entreated to retain his com- 
mand of the army in spite of his vote. " The king, it seems, and the duke 
of Grafton are ui)on their knees to Lord Granby not to resign,” writes 
Temple to Ghatliarn. Chatham grieves that twenty-four hours' respite has 
been granted to a ministc^r’s entreaties. Ho was at last set at rest by 
Granliy's resignation. But he regrets that the chancellor had dragged the 
great seal for an hour at the heels of a desperate minister. His high oflice 
had been offered to Mr. (Jharles Yorke, the son of Lord-chancellor Ilardwicke. 
It was a prize he had long cov(R(ul; but to accejR it would be to desert his 
party, ifc declined. Throe days after he went to the levee at St. James’; 
and, at the earnest entrcati(^s of the king, he kissed the royal hand as chan- 
cellor. Camden was dismis.s(Ml. Yorko, borne down by agitation of mind, 
died, as was supposed by liis own band, on the 20th of January. On the 
22nd there canu^ on anotlnn gniai debate in the house of lords on the state 
of the nation, in which C-hatham a,imounced his cordial union with the party 
of Rockingham. 

The continued d(d)at(^ on th(', stale of the nation was deferred till the 
2nd of Fcibruary. On tlui 2tSih of January, the duke of Grafton resigned. 
The king was not unpropaivd for this event. On the 23rd of January he 
thus wrote to fjord North: “Lord Weymouth and Lord Gower will wait 
nf)on you this morning to press you in the strongest manner to accent the 
oflice of lirst lord comtnissi(jTU!r of the treasury. My mind is more anci more 
strengthtmed in th(i rightmjss of the measure, which would prevent every 
other desertion. You must easily see that if you do not accept, I have no 
p(H‘r at prewmt that I would consent to place in the duke of Grafton’s employ- 
ment,” "The rightruiss of the measure” was to be tested by twelve years 
of national calamity. 


OOLONIAT. AFFAHIS 

Thc^ domcistic agitations during the period of the duke of Grafton’s 
ministry recpiircd to given in an unbroken narrative. We now take up 
the more truly important njlation of those events in the North American 
colonies, and of the raodt^ in which they were dijalt with by the imperial 
government. These facts form the prologue to the tragedy of the American 
Revolution, 

In 17G8 a third secretary of state was appointed. The office of secretary 
of state for B(‘otland had heeai abolished; but now a new place was created 
for the etirl of IlillHborough -the secretaryship of the colonies. It a 
position of authority wnich demanded a rare union of firmness and modera- 
iloiu But the secretary was a member of a cabinet divided in judgment on 
the groat question of American taxation; and Lord Hillsborough was of the 
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party of the duke of Bedford, who held opinioiiH on that Mul)ject, not exac^tly 
in consonance with that championship of our fre(M!onstituli/)ii which has been 
claimed for him. Hillsborough had to deal with colonial subjects of the 
British crown, whose indignation at the Stamp A(‘.t had hcen^ revived by 
Charles Townshend’s fatal measure for granting duties in Amtu'ica on glass, 
red and white lead, painters’ colours, papf‘.r, and tea. 

The king, on opening the parliament on the 8th of Noviauber, ITCkS, 
spoke in severe terms of the proceedings in North America. Ihe spirit of 
faction had broken out afresh; one of tlie colonics had proceedcnl to acts 
of violence and of resistance to the execution of tlu^ law; the cui)ital town of 
that colony was in a state of disobedience to all law and government had 
adopted measures subversive of the constitution, and athmdtul with circum- 
stances that might manifest a disiiosition to throw off their dependence* un 
Great Britain. Not a word was uttered of the caus(i of this (lisobedieyce. 
Turbulent and seditious persons were to be (h^h^ated. On the ir)th of 
December, in the house of lords, the duke of Bcnlford moved an address to 
the king, recommending that the chief authors and instigators of the late 
disorders in Massachusetts should be brought to condign {)unishment; and 
beseeching his majesty that he would direct tlu^ governor of tlnit colony “ to 
take the most effectual methods for procuring the fullest information that 
can be obtained touching all treasons or misprision of treason, coimr.itted 
within this government since the 30th day of Decaanber last, and to transmit 
the same, together with the names of the persons who most a(‘tiv(* in the 
commission of such offences, to one of your majesty’s primniuil WH'retarios of 
state, in order that your majesty may issue a spcu'ifu commission for imi Hiring 
of, hearing and determining, the said offenees within this realm, pursuant to 
the provisions of the statute of the 35th yt*ar of tlu^ nngn of King Ikuiry 
VIII, in case your majesty shall, upon receiving the said information, see 
sufficient ground for such a proceeding.” This most arbitrary proposal was 
carried without a division. In the house of commons, at th<^ optming of tlu^ 
session, Mr. Stanley, the seconder of the address, said that the people of 
the insolent town of Boston ‘Gnust be treated as aliens.” 


We have now reached the period of Lord Nortli’s admhbmtraiion. ()u 
the 5th of March, 1770, on the house of commons pnxajeding to take into 
consideration the petition of the merchants of London trading to North 
America, the first lord of the treasury, in a temperate s|)eeGii, moved the 
repeal of such portions of the act of 1707, as laid duties upon glass and other 
articles, omitting any mention of tea. ‘'1 cannot propose,” he said, “any 
further repeal than what it was my intention to promise them. The Ameri- 
cans, by their subsequent behaviour, have not deserved any particular indul- 
gence from this country.” Upon this principle, many a mistaken policy Inus 
been persisted in, out of pure defiance of the excesses whie.h that policy lias 
provoked. ^ We will not be driven to repeal by any threats held out to us,” 
said the minister. He anticipated no larger revenue than £12,()()ll a yi'ar 
from the tea duties, but he would not give up tlie right to tax America which 
was asserted in the preamble of the act imposing the duties, The proposi- 
tion of Lord North was carried by a majority of sixty-two. 

When the American colonists came to know that the British parliament 
had repealed all the duties laid by the act of I7fi7, except that on tea, the 
spirit which had prompted the non-impormtion agreements was somcAvlmt 
allayed. The citizens of New York determined by a largc^ majority to resume 
importations from England; and many orders were despatched In July for 
every kind of merchandise but tea. Other provinces wt'^'e indignant with 
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the Now Yorkers. Mussachusetts maintained a position of sullen defiance. 
Althoup;h, for tw(^ or thn‘e years, there was in America an a[)parciit calm — 
a deceptive absence of violence which looked like peace -the time \5a8 
rapidly apnroachini^^ when the exhortation of Mr. Wedderl)urn, in 1770, 
before he became bon I North’s aolici tor-general, would be looktal upon as a 
prophecy: How, sir, will it hereafter sound in the annals of the-s present 
reign, that all Anu^rica --the fruit of so many y(‘ars’ settlenumt, nurtured 
by this country at the price of so much blood and treasure — was lost to the 
crown of Hreat Britain m the reign of (leorge III ? ” Whilst there is a lull in 
this trans-Atlantic tempest, lot us revert to our domestic affairs — petty in 
their details, but very signilicant in their tendencies. 


AIUtESTS FOR PUBLISfllNG PARIJAMENTARY DEBATES 

In the session of parliament of 1771, there was a contest between the 
house of commons md the corporation of London, which was eventually 
productive of the higliest public benefit. Although both houses held strenu- 
ously to the principle that it was the highest offence to publish their debates, 
the speeches of particular members were frequently printed. On the 8th of 
February, 1771, Colonel Onslow complained to the house of commons that 
two newspapers had printed a motion he had made, and a speech against it; 
and moreover had called him Little Cocking Oeorge. Upon his motion, the 
])apers were delivered in and uiad; and the printer of the GazefteeTj R. 
Thompson, and th(^ printer of the Middlaf^ex (Uironicle, J. Wheble, were 
ordered to attend the house. The printers could not be found to serve the 
orders uptin tlunn, and then the house addressed the king that he would issue 
his royal proclamation for tluar apprehonsion. On the 12th of March, Col- 
onel Onslow said he was determined to bring this matter to an issue. ‘^To- 
day I sludl only bring before the house three brace, for printing the debates.’^ 
This wholesale proceeding was resisted by motions for adjournment and 
aiuendmonts, whicli protracted the debates till five o'clock in the moniing, 
during which the house divided twenty-three times. Four of the printers 
oboyiul the orders of the houses, made their submission, and were discharged. 
But the affair now took a more serious turn. The sergeant-at-arms had been 
ordered to take J. Milkir, of the London Evening Post, into custody. Wheble 
and Tliompson had been previously arrested collusively, by some friends or 
servants; and being taken before Alderman Wilkes and Alderman Oliver, 
were discluirgiHl. Miller was apprehended by the ofllccr of tlio house of 
commons at his house in t!ie city; but the ollicer was immediately himself 
taken into custody by a city (‘oii stable. The partk^s went before the lord 
mayor, Crosby; who was atteuded by Wilkes and Oliver. The lord mayor 
decided that the arrest of a citizen without the authority of one of the ci^ 
magistrates, was a violation of its charters; and ordered Miller to be released, 
and the ollicer of tlie commons to give bail to answer a charge of assault. 

On the 18th of March, the doputy-sergept-at-arms was desired by the 
speaker to give an account of the transactions in the city. It vfm then 
moved that Brass Crosby, escpiire, lord mayor, and a member of parliament, 
should attend in Ins place the next day. The lord mayor, although he ma 
ill, came amidst the huzzas of a crowd that echoed through the house. He 
was permitted to sit whilst defending his conduct; and then he desirecFto 
go home, having been in hia bed-chamber sixteen or seventeen days. The 
lord mayor was allowed to retire. Charles Fox said “there are two other 
criminals, Alderman Oliver and Alderman Wilkes, for which expression 
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“criminals” he was gently reproved by Wedderburn, who had l)ecome 
solicitor-general. Alderman Oliver was then ordered to attend in his placu^s. 
Wilkes had written a letter to declare that he was the lawful member for 
Middlesex, and would only appear in the house as a memlxjr. Mr. (klcraft 
writes to Lord Chatham, “The ministers avow Wilkes too dangerous to 
meddle with. He is to do what he pleases; we are to submit. 8o his 
majesty orders; he 'will have 'nothing more to do with that devil Wilkes.’ ” 
On the 25th of March the lord mayor and Alderman Oliver wcni'. in their places. 
In the course of the debate upon a proposal to commit them to the Tower, 
members came in, and reported that they had been insulted on tluar way to 
the house. The magistrates of Westminster were called, and wen^ ordered 
to disperse the mob. The debate proce(Hled. Tlie lord mayor, Ixang again 
permitted to withdraw, said he should submit himself to what(W(n‘ th(i hbuse 
should do. The populace took the horses from liis coach, and drew hir|i in 
triumph to the Mansion house. After a sitting of nine hours, amotion for 
adjournment was rejected. When the speaker asked AldtTmau Oliver what 
he had to say in his defence, he replied, “ I know the punishment I am to 
receive is determined upon. I have nothing to say, neither in my own 
defence nor in defence of the city of London. Do what you plciiae. I defy 
you.” 

Before the motion for committing Alderman Oliver to the Tower wiw 
carried, Colonel Barrc left the house, followtHi by Dunning, and abopt a 
dozen other members. He wrote to Chathauj, “ I Hpok<» to this <iucatiou 
about five minutes only, but I believe with great violence.” To the Tower 
was Oliver conducted ((uietly at seven o’clock on the morning of tlu; 27th. 
On that day the lord mayor again (^amo to tlu‘. liouse to attend in his platan 
A tremendous riot ensued. Mr. (hlcraft dtvscTibcHi the scauio to Lord 
Chatham: “The concourse of peopki wlio attended the lord mayor is in( 5 red“ 
ible. They seized Lord North, broke his chariot, had got him amongst them, 
and but for Sir William Meredith’s interfering would probably hav(i demob 
ished him. This, with the insults to other members, caused an adjournment 
of business for some hours.” The justices came to the bar to dedans they 
could not read the Riot Act. 


The lord mayor and Alderman Oliver remained prisoners in tlie Tower, 
till the parliament was prorogued on the 8th of May. A prorogation huh- 
pends the power under which the privilege of committal is exercised. The 
house wisely resolved not to renew the perilous dispute with the city in the 
ensuing session. With equal wisdom the printers of the d(sbat«is were no 
more threatened or arrested. On the let of May, Chatham told thes peers 
some wholesome truths, on the subject of the publication of parliamentary 
proceedings. The dissatisfaction of the people “had made them uncom- 
monly attentive to the proceedings of parliament. Hence the publication 
of the parliamentary debates. And where was the injury, if the member 
acted upon honest principles ? For a public msombly to ba afraitl of having 
their deliberations published is monstrous, and speaks for itself.” It was 
some years before these principles were completely recognisad, in the con* 
^ impartial report of the debates in parliament is one 

of the best securities for freedom, for a respect for the laws, and for raising 
up a national tribunal of public opinion in tlie place of the passions of derna* 
pgu^ and the violence of mobs. The triumph of the “ miscreants ” of 1771 
led the way to the complete establishment of that wonderful system of report- 
ing, which has rendered the newspaper press of this country the clearest 
mirror of the aggregate thought of a reflecting 
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On tbe 20th of February, 1772, the following royal message was brought 
down to both houses of parliament: ‘'George R. his majesty being desirous, 
from paternal affection for his own family, and anxious concern for the future 
welfare of his people, and the honour and dignity of his crown, that the right 
of approving all marriages in the royal family (which ever has belonged to the 
kings of this realm as a matter of public concern) may be made effectual, 
recommends to both houses of parliament to take into their serious considera- 
tion wh(‘th(jr it may not be wise and expedient to supply the defect of the laws 
now in being; and, by some new provision, more effectually to guard the 
(lescendants of his late majesty King George 11 (other than the issue of prin- 
cesses who have married or may hereafter marry into foreign families) from 
marrying without the approbation of his majesty, his heirs, or successors, first 
had and obtained/’ 

The Royal Marriage Bill was presented next day to the house of lords. It 
nmde provision that no prince or princess descended from George 11 — with 
the exception of the issue of princesses married abroad — should be capable of 
contracting matrimony without the previous consent of the king, his heirs, or 
successors. But it also provided that if any such descendant of George II, 
being above the ago of twenty-five, should persist in a resolution to marry, 
the kuig’s consent being refused, he or she might give notice to the privy coun- 
cil, and might at any time within twelve months after such notieo contract 
marriage, unlc^ss both houses of parliament, Ixffore tlic^ expiration of twelves 
months, should expressly declarer their disappro})ati()n of such intended mar- 
riage, Aftor continued and vehciment (lebates in both hoiis(^s, the bill became 
law; md it still continues in force. Its provisions appear to he imperfectly 
understood. It is called by Massey / “an encroachment upon the law of 
nature — an impious and cruel measure.” There is a constitutional appeal 
against an unjust exercise of the prerogative. Such an appeal has never been 
mad(^; but it would most probably not be made in vain, if any case should 
arise which would justify parliament in not supporting the sovereign in the 
assertion of an arbitrary power. 

EAST INDIAN TEA IN BOSTON HARBOUR 

Tn 1773, the parliament turned from its long course of anti-popular con- 
tests, to look seriously at a matter of paramount national importance. The 
pcHumiary affairs of the East India Company had fallen into groat disorder. 
On the 2nd of March a petition was presented from the company to the house 
of commons, praying for the assistance of a loan of a million and a half sterling. 
In the prcivious session a scdect committee of the house had been appointed to 
intiuire into the affairs of the cpmpaiiv. The necessity for such an mquhj was 
strongly urged, upon financial and moral grounds. The net revenues of 
Bengal liad decreased; the natives were distressed and discontented; the 
compmy’s Bc^rvants were arbitrary and oppressive. General Burgoyne, the 
mover of the resolution for a committee, made an eloquent appeal to the feel- 
ings of the house: “The fata of a great portion of the globe,* the fate of great 
states, in which your own is involved; the distresses of fifteen millions of 
people; the rights of humf^nity; are involved in this question. ^ 

[The details of this affair are given in our history of India (volume xxn) and 
need not bo repeated here. But there was one feature of the paniamentary 
adjustment that has peculiar significance from our present standpoint.! 
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The directors of the East India Company had in tluhr warelu)iist\s w‘ven- 
teen million pounds of tea, for which they wanted a marlu't. IVrmksion was 
given by act of parliament to export teas belonging to the company to any of 
the British plantations in America, with a drawback of tlu^ duty payable^ in 
England. The colonial tax of three, pence in the pound was to he paul in the 
American ports. {Ships were freightoa, and consignees appointed to sell their 
cargoes. Fatal boon, whose conse(iuonc(‘s no one saw. 

It was Sunday, the 28th of November, 177,% wlieti theri' saikal into Boston 
harbour the English merchant ship Dartmouth, la.den with (‘hosts of ton btdong- 
ing to the East India Company. The act of parlianuajt whi(‘h nllow(‘d tlu^ 
treasury to license vessels to export the k^as of tlu^ company t-o Anuu’i(‘,an 

colonies, free of duty, ivns th<‘ signal for popular gatln'Hngs in Boston. l\)wn 
meetings \v(irc held, when strong resolutions W(‘re adopted. In t-lus statoof 
things the first tea-ship arrived. A committee' met twiee on that Smulny, 
and obtained a promise from Rotch, the commander of the shi):), not to miter 
his ship till the following Tuesday, 

Thirteen days after the arrival of tha Dartmouth, tlu' owner was summoned 
before the Boston committee, and told that his vessel and his tea must Ik^ 
taken back to London. It was out of his power to do so, he said. lh‘ e('r** 
tainly had not the power; for the passages (uit of the liarhour guarded 

by two king’s ships to prevent any vess(U going to sea without a On 

the 16th, the revenue officers would have a l(‘gal authority to take' poss^Hsiou 
of the Dartmouth, For three days previous there bad 1 k*<*u me(»tings of th(^ 
Boston committee; but their journal had otdy this entry No husiiu'ss 
transacted matter of record.” 

On the 16th of December there was a imading in Boston of Hevmi tliou- 
sand persons, who resolved that the t(ui should not b(^ landtal The maskT 
of the Dartmouth was ordered to apply to the govmiior for a pass for las ves- 
sel to proceed on heu’ return voyage to London, governor was at his 
country house. Many of the leaders had adjournt'd to a ehurch, to wait his 
answer. The niglit had come on when Eotcli returned and aimounctal that 
the governor had refused him a pass because his ship had not cknin'd. Tlu*m 
was no more hesitetion. Forty or fifty men, disgiiisc'd ns Mohawks, mist'd 
the war-whoop at ilie porch of the church; went on to tin* wharf wlu're tlu^ 
three ships lay alongside; took possession of them; and (!('lih('rat('ly t'mpiit'd 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the waters of the liay. it was tlw! 
work of three hours. Not a sound was heard but tliat of breaking opt'ii the 
chests. The people of Boston went to their rest as if no extraordinary event 
had occurred. 

On the 27th of January, 1774, the news of this deemive act reacluHl the 
Englirh gcDvemment. On the 29th there was a great meeting of ilie lords of 
the council to consider a petition from Massacliusetts for the dismisHal of 
Hutchinson, the governor, and Oliver, the licukmant-govenmr. Doctor 
Franklin appeared before the council as agent for MaHsae.luiHottH. Franklin 
was treated with little respect; and Weddcrl)urn, the solieitor-genorah 
assailed him with a torrent of invective, at which the lords ehecwcal ami 
laughed. Franldin bore the assaults with perfect equanimity; but from that 
hour he ceased to be a mediator between Groat Britain and the coloniste. Th(5 
council reported that the petition from Massachuset ts was groumlless, vc^xa- 
tious, and scandalous.” Two days after, Franklin was dismissed from his 
office of deputy postmaster general He said to Priestley, who was preHCivt at 
the council, that he considered the thing for which he had been so insultcal as 
one of the best actions of his life. 
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THE BOSTON PORT BILL (1774 A.B.) 

The parliamentliiad met on the 13th of January, It was tlie 7th of Maroh 
wlien Lord North delivered the king’s message relating to the violent and, 
outrageous proceedings at the town and port of Boston, in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, with a view to obstructing the comniorce of this kingdom, 
and upon grounds and pretcmces immediately subversives of the constitution 
thereof.” On the Mth of March, Lord North brought in a bill for removing 
the custom houses from Boston, and declaring it unlawful, after tlie. 1st of Juno, 
to lade or unlade, ship or unship, any goods from any landing-place within the 
Iijirbour of Boston. There was little opposition to this measure, which was 
passed in a fortnight, and when sent to the lords was as quickly adopted. 

Tlie Boston Port Bill, backed up liy military force, was to be followed by 
othi'f measures of coercion. On the 28th of March, Lord North brought in a 
])ill for regulating Hie government of Massachusetts Bay. propose,” he 
said, ^Hn this bill to l.ako the executive power from the hands of the demo- 
cratic part of goviunment.” The proposition went, in many important 
mrticuIarSj to annul the charter granted to the province by William III. 
The council was to Ix^ appointed by tte crown; the magistrates were to 
be nominated by the governor. This bill also passed, after ineffectual debate. 
A thinV bill anacted that during the next three years the governor of Massa- 
chusdtts might, if it was thought that an impartial trial of any person could 
not be secure! 1 in that colony, send him for trial in another colony;_orto 
(Jreat Britain, if it were thought that no fair trial could be olitaincd in the 
coloiiii^s. Tlic object of the bill was distinctly stated by Lord North — 
^‘Unless such a bill should jiass into a law the executive power will be unwil- 
ling to act, tliinking they will not Imve a fair trial without it.” 


THE CONFLICT IMMINENT 

Whalever may bo now the prevailing sentinijeait upon the colonial quarrel, 
wc cannot shut our liyes to the fact that the controversy was one that involved 
great primujilcs, and called forth the higliest energies of great intellects. On 
eitlier side of tlu^ Atlantic was manifested the grandeur of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. (duUbam, in 1775, paid a deserved tribute to the qualities displayed 
in the first Amm’iean (songress: “When your lordships look at the papers 
t.ransrnitUMl us from Amin'ica — when you consider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom, you (uinnot but respect their cause, and wish to make it your 
own. b'or myself I must declare and avow that in all my reading and dbser- 
vaiion — (I have read Thucydides, and have studiixl and admired the master- 
Htates of the world) — that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of (xmclusion, under such a complication of diflicult circumstance^ mo 
nation or liody of men can stand in i)r('fereuce to the general congress at Phla- 
didphia. 1 trust it m obvious to your lordships that all attempts to impow 
servitude upon such mem, do establish despotism over sucli a mighty contl- 

nenial nation, must be vain, must be fatal” r. - • , i 

(dl)l)on U has di^scrilxxl Hui striking scene he witnessed m the British house 
of commons: '4 asHisUul at Hio dcliates of a free ansombly; I listened to the 
attack and defence of doqmmm and reason; I had a near prospect of Hic char- 
acter, views, and passionH of tlw^ first men of the age. The cause of govorn- 
mmit was ably vindicah^l liy Fxinl North, a statcHman of spotless ink#ity, 
a conHUinmate master of debaie, wlio could wield, with c^jual dexterity, -the 
arms of reason and ridicule. lie was seatei’ the treasufy-bench betw^n 
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his attorney and solicitor-general, the two pillars of^ the law and siah*, may in 
pares quani smiles; and the minister might in(hdg(^ in a short sluinlK'r, whilst 
ho was upholdon on (uther hand by the rnaj(\Mtic seus(^ (jf Lhurlow, and l.lu^ 
skilful eloquence of Wedtlcrl,)uru. From thc^ adveuw^ side of tins hous(^ an anlmit 
and powerful oi)positiou was supported Ijy ilu^ llvyly dc'clninatiou of Barn'', 
the legal acuteness of Dunning, the profus(^ and plulosophit'ai fancy of Burk(‘, 
and the argumentative v<'h(*men(!e of Fox, who, in du' conduct of a. party, 
approved himself ecpial to the (‘ondiu't (>f an ympin', By such nu'u t'vnry 
operation of peace and war, every primnph^ t)f justua' and luhicy, every (pic's* 
tion of authority and freedom, was adtack('d and dt'tended; and (he Huhjt'(d- 
of the momentous contest was the union or se()aralion of t}r('a.t lhatain and 
America. The eiglit sessions (hat I sat in jjarliamtait \yer(' a school of civil 
prudence, the first and most (‘ssential virtue of an historian^ 

The differences of opinion in AiiKU'iea ought to ha.vt^ rc'tanh'il (he ((V’ribh* 
issue that was approacilung. The f(airH of the timid, the' hopes of tlu' loyal, 
were opposed to tlui advocate's of resistance, and might have prt'vnihH! to 
avert the notion of independence, fn an unhappy hour, hlood was hIkmI: 
and conciliation then heoanie a word that was utti'riNl to (K'af (‘urA in Fugland 
as in America. We must in this chapter rapidly tracts the courst' of cvc'uts 
till we reach that crisis. 

The ministry after passing their coercive hills luul (h'ti'rmiiu'd tosi'ml out 
General Cage to supersede Hutchinson as govi'rnor of Massachusi'tta, and 
to be conimander-in-chief in the colonics. He woukl havt^ to act upon a 
system distinctly oppost'd to the ohl charten'tl syslcui of fn'i^ local govern* 
ment. He undervalued, as we have s(H'n, llu'. Vcsistanci^ which was to be 
brought against him, and relied too absolutc'ly iqion “four n'gimcuts.’’ His 
appointment was not disagrocahle to (In', Ntuv Fnglandi'rs. lit' luul livinl 
amongst them, and had honourably ext'cutcd military aulhority with 
which he had been previously entrusted. In an unhappy hour lu' arrived at 
Boston, on the Flth of May, 1774, A vcsst'l which cunu' tht'rt* bt'fort' him, 
brought a copy of the Boston Port Bill, Wht'ii Gagt'. (uuuc into t,hc Uarliour, 
the people were holding a meeting to disc.uss that ac,t of t-hc British Icgislatun^ 
which deprived thorn of their old position in the eoinmcrct^ of the world 
which doomed their merchants and all dependent upon them to absolute ruin. 
There was but one feeling. The meeting ontenul into resolutions, to whit*,h 
they invited the co-operation of the other colonk's, for the purpose of suspciuF 
ing all commercial intercourse with Great Britain, and the West Indies, until 
the act was repealed. Copies of the act were everywhere (fireulatc'd, prini(M.l 
with a black border. But there was no violence. The lunv governor was 
received with decorum, but without the aecuatomed hoiumrH. (knicral Gagt^ 
gave the assembly notice that on the Ist of June, according to ilu^ provisionH 
of the act, their place of meeting would he remov(‘d to the town of BaU'm, 
When the spirit of opposition to his (licdates was rising, tlic govi'rnor 
suddenly adjourned the assembly. He was asked to appoint tlu^ Ist of Jiuu' 
m a day of general prayer ami fasting, Ite refused. In Virginiadhe house 
of burgesms appointed the 1st of June as a day of luimiliation, to avcH; the 
calamity of their loss of rights, or thc^ miseries of civil war. They wt'iv uumt^« 
diately dissolved. The assembly of Virginia did not w'parale. without rccom- 
incncUng a General Congreas. The idea ttiiivw’wjilly ispri'iid, M(^anwliile, 
General Gage had an eneampnicnt of six n'KimentH on a eoiumon iieur HohIou, 
anel laul tegun to fortify the istliinua which eontiect.M the. havii wilh tli(» lulja- 
eei»t country Tho Jst of Juno came. a'hen> waa no tumult, liiisimw wan 
at an ciul; Boston had become a city of the dead. 
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The first congress, consisting of fifty-five inonibers, met at Philadelphia 
on the 4th of Seiitiauber. Tlu' place of their meeting was Carpimttir’s hall. 
Peyton Randolph was chomi as their pn^sidemt. Their proeeislings were 
conducted with closed doors. Tlu^ more earnest party gradually obtained the 
ascendency over tlu: more timid. They dr(‘W up a declaration of rights. 
They passed ixssolutions to suspcaul all imports fromGix'ut Britain or Irelaml 
after the 1st of December, and to discontinue all (‘xports afti^r the lOtii of 
Septemlier in tht^ ensuing war, nnless the grievanc(‘s of America should be 
nHiressisl. Tluy publishetl addresses to the people of Great Britain and of 
Canada, aiul they clecidcHl upon a petition to the king. Tlieso were the papers 
that m] 1(M I forth the eulogium of Cuiatfiam. The congress dissolved themselves 
on the 26th of October; and resolved that another congress should be con- 
vened on the 10 th of May, 1775. 

/Iter the 1st of June the irremediable conflict between the governor and 
representatives of the people soon put an end to the legal course of govern- 
ment. General Gage was so wliolly deserted by the council that the meeting 
of the assembly, which was pro])osed to take place at Salem in October, could 
not bti n^gularly convened. Writs for the election of members had been issued, 
but were afterwards annulled by proclamation. The elections took place. 
The persons chosen assembled, and styknl themselves a local congress. A 
committee of s^dety was appointed. They (mrolled militia, called Minute- 
nuai, whose engagemumt was tliat they should apptnxr in arms at a minute’s 
notice. Tlu^y a[)point(Hl commuiuha-s. They providcul ammunition. The 
knowledge of ihti two a(ds of parlianumt whhdi laid follow(‘d that for shutting 
up th{^ port of Boston not only provokc^d this undisguised resolve to resist to 
the death axnongst the p(H)ple of Massachusetts, hut calknl up the same grow- 
ing determination throughout the vast contincmt of America. 

The new parliament mot on the 29th of November, 1774, There was an 
end of the agitations about Wilkes; for, having been elected for Middlesex, 
he took his seat without opposition. The king's speech asserted his deter- 
mination withstand every attempt to weaken or impair the supreme 
authority of this legislature over all the dominions of my crown.” Corre- 
fuxontling addresses were voted in both houses with a large majority. In 
January, Lord Chatham brought forward a motion to withdraw the troops 
from Boston. “ I wish, my lords,” he said, ^Giot to lose a day in this urgent, 
|)resHing crisis. An hour now lost in allaying fennents in America may pro- 
duce years of calamity. For my own part, I will not desert for a moment the 
conduct of this weighty business,^ from first to last. Unless nailed to my bed 
by the extriunity of sickness, I will give it unremitted attention. I will knock 
at the door of tins sle(‘ping and confounded ministry, and will rouse them to a 
S(mH(^ of their important danger.” (Chatham knockerl in vain to awaken 
these slec'pt^rs. His voi<‘-e, whosc^ noble utterance cannot now be read without 
stirring the luuirt, was called by George III ^'a trumpet of sedition.” Again, 
on the' Ist of February, that voice was heard,^ when Chatham preaentea a 
provisional bill for scuttling the troublcB in America,”^ On the first occasion he 
luul only (righteen pc'.ers to vot(5 with him against sixty-eight; on the second 
occasion he had thirty-two against sixty-one. Chatliam’s oratory was in vMn. 
The ministry that night declared they would send exit more troops, instead, of 
recalling any, Chatham's conciliatory bill made some impresskm upon Ldra^ 
North, who proposcul a very weak measure, as a resolution of , tee house- of 
commons that if any of the American provinecs,, by their fegWature, should 
make some provision for the defence and gpyemment of that provinde, 'which ‘ 
should bo approved by the king and parliament, thm it might be proper te 
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forbear imposing any tax. This was to attempt to pul, out, a contlagratiou 
with a bucket of water. 

• If the highest efforts of argument could hav(‘ been a,vn,iring, the Hpi^eeh of 
Edmund Burke, on the 22nd of Man;!), would have nrnssb'd (he headlong 
course of the government. At this inouK'Ut a bill was inuiHing 'noth houses 
which Burke called "the great penal bill by which wc* had passiHl Heuteuce on 
the trade and sustenance of Ainericfi.^^ ^ It was a bill (o prohibit (‘('rtain 
colonies from fishing on the banks of Newfoundland. Burki* proposisl a Hiuies 
of conciliatory resolutions, of a less swi^eping nature than ttiose of Ghatbani, 
and therefore more likely to be acceptable to num ef tmnpt'rate opiniouH. 
They were rejected on a division of two huiulred and Hiwmd.y against seventy- 
eight. 

The contrarieties of jmblic opinion in (Ireai, Britain and In'land upoA the 
American question were exhibihal in p{‘litions from various corporate b(,|dieH. 
Many manufacturing towns petitioned against, the cocu'cion a(;ts, as di'Kl.ruetivc 
of the cornuKU’ce of the country. Other pcjtitions calkal for an (mforciammt 
of the legislative supremacy of Great Britain as the only nu'ans of pn'Hcrving 
a trade with the colonies. There were war petil lons and p('acc [Hh.itionH. 
Those who signed the war petitions W(;re lu^ld to be me.re |)arty uu;n known as 
tories. Those who signed the pcviei; petitions W('re diHcontentcd wings, or 
something worse. The Quakers, whilst tla'y (txhorted (,o peace*, maintained 
the loyally of all religious denominations in Amerif^a to da; king’s pt^rson. 
family, and government, Th(; citiiiims of London, with \Vilkc‘H ni their lieacl 
as lord mayor, presented an address and retnonstram'e to iia* king on tlu^ 
throne, in which they denounced the measures of the goveummemt as dcTdK'r- 
ately intended to establish arbitrary power all f)V(*r Arnerk;a. dim king 



regard this great argument. 

The close of 1774 was, in Massachusetts, the sik'nce befon*, thc^ stonn. The 
people were arming. The provincial congqjHs had formed an arHcnal at Gon- 
cord, an inland town. /The British troops inaclc no movernents during the win- 
ter to interfere with these hostile demons traiiotis. In his Hpccc.h of tlu^ 27ih 
of January, Chatham alluded to tiie position of the royal forct^s: “Their 
situation ia truly unworthy; penned up; pining in inglorious intictivity. I 
find a report creeping abroad that ministers cfinsure (Jeneral Gag(‘/H inaclivity, 
It is a prudent and necessary inaction. This tanieiiess. however contcanpii'* 
ble, cannot be censured; for the first drop of blood hIuuI m civil and tumaiuml 
war might be iminedicabik vulnm” That incurable wound was, too soon, to 
be inflicted.^* 


OUTBEEAK OP THE AMEEICAK WAE 

The full treatment of the war that ensued belongs to American history, 
will be given m a later volume. Hero we shall epitomise the gmater 
features of the contest m briefest compass, dealing at greater length with 
certam phases of domestic policy 

On the 19th of April, 1775, General Gage, who commanded at Boston, 
learning that the provmcials had collected a qmmtity of stores at the town of 
Ooncom, sent a detachment of his troops to sei^so them. At a place named 
Lexington, on the they found the militia drawn up to oppose them; they 
jorove them off, and proceeded to Omcord, where they accomplished their 
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object; but on their way back they were greatly galled by the fire of the Anieri- 
cane from houses and from behind walTa and hedges. They had sixty-five 
men killed and one hundred and eighty wounded; the provincials fifty Icilbd 
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and thirty-eight wounded. Soon after the militia assembled to the number of 
twenty thousand at Cambridge, and blockaded Boston. On the night of the 
16th of June they threw up some intrenchments on an eminence near that 
town; the British advanced next day to drive them from it, and, though they 
suffered severely from the well-directed ^ 

fire of the provincials, they succeeded in 
their object. 

The congress me<mtime had re-assem- ' 

bled (May 10th). They again drew up a 
petition and addresses, expressing the 6t 
strongest desire for accommodation, at j/f 
the same time adopting all possible meas- i ^ 

ures for continuing the contest. The man i 

on whom they fixed their choice for |r|.; 

commander-in-chief of their forces was 
George Washington, He accepted that I 

post of honour and danger; and, on join- 1 ‘ 

mg the army at Cambridge, he found him- I ! > [ ! 

s(uf at the head of fifteen thousand men, I ' 

ill-appointed and undisciplined. Fortu- | , I 

nateiy for him, Gage, who had a su- j | j 

perior force, was unenterprising; and his .I| ^ 

successor, General Howe, also remained 

inactive. By fitting out armed cruisers, j > Mil 

the Americans succeeded in intercepting . /fj M | 

much of the stores and supplies destined lA 

for the troops in Boston. v ( 

In the spring of this year the provin- ' raj 

ciala had conceived the daring design of - ^ |M 

invading Canada. They reduced the forts '\W 

of Tioonderoga and Crown Point, and 
while one force, under General Montgom- 
ery, advanced and took Montreal; an- ” 

other, under Colonel Arnold, made its way 

through the wilderness to Quebec, whore . 

it was joined by the former (December Qni&vAmm, im 

1st), and the city was besieged. An 

assault was attempted (31at), m which Montgomery was killed and Arnold 
severely wounded, but he still kept up a blockade. He was reinforced in the 
s|)ring^ but was eventually driven out of the province by General Carleton. 
On this occasion, Captain Forster, who had taken a great number of prison- 
ers, raloaHed them, Arnold engaging that an equal number of the royal troops 
should be retumccl; but the congress broke this cartel, on the pretence, which 
was notoriously false, that Forster had treated Ms prisoners twbarousljf# 

The opening of the year 1776 found Washmgtoh still engaged m the 
blockade of Boston; but the difficulties which he had to encounter 'were 
numerous. His force was mere militia, bound. to serve only for tte'teffi of a 
year; so that a new anny was to be raised at the end of that period,, and the 
knowledge and discipline acquired in the campaign becapm useless: 'he, was 
* .unitions of war, while he could 
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his real condition known, and even found it prudon t to oxiiggerain lus strength • 
and hence successes were expected from him whicli ho could nut accompfish; 
add to this, the thwarting and paralysing induonco of a popular form of gov- 
ernment and the jealousies of the different states. Fortunat.el.y for him he 
had an ally in the incapacity of the British general, wlio renlaiiUHl on ’the 
defensive, with a disciplmed and well-appointed army. 

In the spring Washington resolved to make a bold attoinpt on Boston. 
On the night of the 4th ofMarch a body of the provincials thnw up works on 
Dorchester heights, which commanded the harbour, in which no ships could 
now remain; and the attempt to dislodge the enemy offenal so many difficul- 
ties, that General Howe agreed to evacuate the town. Tin* British troops 
proceeded by sea to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, whence they sailed (,luno 10th) 
for New York, and landed on Staten Island. Having hero received largo wsin- 
forcements of British and Hessian troops. General Ilowe passed over to Long 
Island and- routed the provincials, with 41 loss of two thousand slain and one 
thousand taken, among whom were their generals Lord Stirling, Sullivan, and 
UdeU; but, instead of attacking at once their lines at BriHiklyn, he resolved to 
proceed by regular approaches, and Washington thus had time to convey his 
troops over the river. New York, however, surrendered, and remained in 
possession of the English during the war. Washington was finally driven over 
the river Delaware, and the province of New Jersey was reduced. On the 
night of Christmas Day, however, this able commander secretly enissed the 
river, and surprised and captured a party of Hessians at Trenton: and he 
finally recovered a great part of Now Jersey. 

On the 4th of July, 1776 , the congress of the TTaited States of America, as 
they now styled themselves, put forth their Declaration of Independence. It 
detailed every real and imaginary grievance, laying the blame of everything 
on the kmg liimself, whom they scrupled not to designate as a tyrjuit. The 
object of those who devised it was evidently to cut off all hoisi of niconcilia- 
tion with the mother-country, and to afford a pretext for France and other 
powers to aid them; for they felt that single-handed they could not resist 
the power of Groat Britain: in fact, they had already entered into secret 
relations with the court of France, which had agreed to assist them in an under- 
hand manner. 


In the campakn of 1777, the British general, aftc^r an huvlTcK‘.tnal attt^mpt 
at brmpg Washington to action, embarked hiB troops for th(^ inviwion of 
Pemsylvania, They landed at the head of Chesapeake Bay, and (H(‘ptember 
11th) routed the Amencan army on the banks of a rivt^r mmm\ the Brandy- 

attempt to save Philadelphia, Wiwhingion retired, 
and (27th) the Bntish troops entered that city, 

While Sir William Howe was thus auccc'ssful in the central states, (kmeral 
Burgoyne advancing from Canada to the EudHon with an army cif about 
ten thousand Bnti^ and Canadians. The Americans retinal bedorc^ him; but 
the impedmients offered by the nature of the country wew^ ircunerulous, and 
all the supplies had to be brought through Canada, AecesHionH of strength 
came every day to the enemy, who were successful in two or tliret^ affairs. At 
tength Burgoyne rmhed Saratoga, not far from Albany, wlience he atlvaneod 
to a place named Stiff Water. He repelled two attacks of the indefatigable 
Arnold; but judging it necessary to fall back to Saratoga, he there found liim- 
self surrounded by an Amencan army, under General Gates, tlm* 4 s times as 
numerous as his own, exposed to a constant fire of oaimon anti rifles, and with 
ro procunng provisions. In a council of war a capitulation waa 

resoivea on. me most honourable terms were obtained, the troops being 
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granted a free passage to England, on condition of not serving again in 
Mierica during tl^ war. Desertion and other losses had reduced the Dritish 
force to about five thousand eight hundred men, who laid down their arms 
(October 14th), and were marched to Boston. 

Washington took up his winter quarters at a place named Valley Forge, 
and nothing could exceed the sufferingR of the gallant men who served under 
him, unless it be their patient endurance. In miserable huts, without blan- 
kets or shoes, beneath the frost and snow of an American winter, often without 
food, they still endured, under the inspiring infiucnco of their incomparable 
commander, and proved themselves worthy of eventual success. 


^ FRANCE AND SPAIN AID THE COLONISTS 

The intelligence of Burgoyne’s surrender decided the court of France, and 
a treaty was signed, in which the independence of America was acknowledged. 
A loan was granted, and a fleet prepared to aid them. The English ambassa- 
dor was recalled from Paris, 

The command of the troops in America was now transferred to Sir Henry 
Clinton; and, in the prospect of a French war, it was resolved to evacuate 
Philadelphia and concentrate the forces. The army crossed the Delaware 
unopposed, 'but Washington impeded their march to New York in every pos- 
sible manner. At a place named Monmouth an attack was made on the bag- 
gage, which brought on a partial action, in which the loss was between three 
and four huiulreil on eadli side. At the place of embarkation the British 
offered battle, which was declined, and they reached New York in safety 
(July 5th). A French licet, under Count d’Estaing, wdth troops on board, 
having arrived, a combined attack was made by them and ten thousancl 
Americans under General Sullivan on a British force at Newport, in Rhode 
Island; but Lord Howe, the English admiral at JNfew York, though inferior in 
strength, having appeared off Newport, d’Estaing came out to engage him. 
An iudeciaive action was fought, .after which d’Estaing, in spite of the remon- 
Btran(‘,es of his allies, went to Boston to refit; and Sullivan was soon, driven 
out of Rhode Island. 

The British tr()oi)s were chiefly employed in petty expeditions, in which 
they did the provincials much injury by destroying their shipping and prop- 
erty in general. A corps of three thousand five hundred men, under Colonel 
Campbell, reduced the province of Georgia. In the West Indies, tlie island of 
Dominica was taken by the Fixmch; but St. Lucia surrendered to the English 
after tl’Estaing had Ixvn repulsed, both by sea and lantl, by inferior forces, in 
his atlempts to r(di(we it. 

The following year (1779) Spain followed the example of France in declar- 
ing war against^ Ihigltiud, and a combined fleet of more than sixty sail of the 
liiK^, with frigatc^H, ete,, appejircd off Plymouth. Sir Charles Hardy,, who 
commanded the Channel fleet, had only tliirty-cight ships of the line, but he 
offered tluan battle, which they declinetl; anti they quitted the Channel with- 
out having done more tlian give tlia ministry and nation a frig’ht. Diough 
d'hlBtaing acted mostly on the defensive in the West Indies, the islands of St. 
Vincent and Grenada fell into the hands of the French. 

Washington directed hia efforts chiefly to prevent the British from naviga- 
ting the Hudson, for which purpose ho fortifieil Point, a strong position 
on that river, giving the command of it to General Arnold, and two other 
points, named Stony Point and Verpkmk. These last were taken ami retaken 
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by the British during this year. An expedition from New York did great 
mischief in Connecticut, burning towns and shi{)i)ing, and (‘linking off niorea 
and ammunition. Another expedition did tiic .siiiiKi in Virginia. Tlie chief 



Colonel Maitland, who, with eight huialnul hkmi, had routed thin odieer and 

live thousand men in John’s Island, arriving 
at Savannah, ])n^paration.s were made for a 
vigorous d(‘f(‘nee. A proposal to (rMsiairig 
to allow (/h(5 wonnai and ehildron to haivc 
tlie town was l)arha:rou.sIy nduHcnl ^ An atr 
((unpj, ]K)weV('r, to storm the British dues 
having failtMl, with great loss, the assailanta 
raised the siege and separahal, and d’Estaing 
returned to h'rarna*. 

The wair 1780 op(nied inauspieiously for 
Knglainl. ( hi >raltnr was lKwi(tg<al by a com- 
bined Siianlsh and hVemeh foref^ and Mi* 
norea wasisiually hard pnmal by tlie same, 
nations. At the irnpiiki of tin?* (unprcMs of 
Itnssia, most of Die Ihiropiam powt^nt em 
hand into an armful neutrality, on the prin- 
eiple that *‘free shijis mnk(^ fnnt go(»ds, with 
the exc(‘ptiou of arms and munitions of war,” 
in opposition to tlu^ right, of s(*areli elairaod 
by })(dligr‘r(nit fiowiu’s. But the war is tlie 
(‘lenient on which British glory has always 
risfui in triumph, and England now had a 
h(‘ro (K]ual to the emergtney. Sir (ka)rg(^ 
Rodney had been s(dected for (command by 
the king himself. He was to proc(Hid for 
the Wc'si Indies, and, on his way, to convoy 
a squadron of transtiorlH for the relief of 
Gibraltar. Ah it was expiad ed that he would 
leave the transports to [micced alone in a 
^ (iortain latitude, the Spanish admiral, Don 
Juan (le Lang^ra, was sent with elevcm men- 
of-war to intercept tlaan; but of!' Capo St. 

BriiTisK Uniform, i77tt Vincent ho was encountered by Rodney 

(January 16th). Tlie action commenced at 
four in the afternoon, in a violent gale of wirui, and was continued through 
a stormy night, and the whole Spanish fleet was taken or destroyed. Eodnny 
relieved both Gibraltar and Minorca, and then sailed for the West Indies, 
where, soon after his arrival, he engaged off Bt, Lucia the count da OuicluiiL 
Rodney had twenty-one, the count twenty- three ships, By alik^ manmuvres 
the English admiral had secured the prospect of a complete victory, but his 
captains (as formerly with Benbow), from jealousy, cowardice, or ignorance, 
disobeyed his signals, and the French fleet escaped, lie brought one of the 
captains, Bateman, to a court-martial, and ho was dismiHsetl the service. 
Rodney tried ineffectually to bring the fleet again to actifiO, hut Do Guiclien 
sailed to Europe with the merchant-ficct, and Rodney Dwm proceeded to tho 
coast of America. 
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Though the independence of the revolted provinces had now been acknowl- 
edged by France and Spain, and these powers had, as it were, armed in their 
cause, never were the prospects of the colonists so gloomy. Even the firm 
mind of Washington began to despair. 

Relieved of all apprehension from Washington, Sir Henry Clinton resolved 
to attempt the reduction of South, Caroliiia in person. He sailed from New 
York and laid sieges to Charleston, into which Ceneral Lincoln had thrown 
himself with seven thousand provincials. When ho had completed his works 
and was preparing t o batter the town, a capitu- 
lation was proposed and accepted. The whole ; " 

province was speedily reduced, and Sir Henry / / / 

Clinton then returned to New York, leaving , / y / 

Lord Cornwallis in Carolina with four thousand * ■ . ' IX / / / r^' 

men^ The American government sent thither 
General Gates, who assembled at Camden an 

army of six thousand men: Lord Cornwallis , y-Siw/l 

advanced to attack him with not more than 

two thousand, and (August 17th) gave him a “i 

complete defeat, killing eight lumdrcd, and tak- ; 

ing two thousand men, with all the baggage, 

stores, and artillery; his own loss in killed and / . m - 

wounded being only three hundred and fifty men. 

In July a French fkjct, having six thousand ^ 
troops on board, under the, count de Ilocham- y 
beau, arrived at- RIukIc Island. It was pro- 
posed, when De Guichen, who was expectetl, || ml .ff 

sliould arrive, that a general attack by sea and rM M 

land should be made on New York; but the |(|» 
activity ^of Rodney, as we have seen, discon- 

While ^J^ishington was absent at a confer- /l/ff' 
ence with Count llochambcau, Arnold, who had / WWl \ ]^b| [ 
been in secret correspondence with Sir Henry /\\ iHI V 
Clinton for betraying West Point, desired that / \\ |/ Jv 
some trusty agent might be sent to him. Major ' W 
Andrd, adjutant-gcnc^ral of the British army, ' u 
volunteered his services, and he landed in the j! ' ’ '* ' 

night from the VuUim sloop of war. At day- / - ' 

break, when his conference with Arnold was natal rNiroKM about hbs 
concluded, he found it impoasiblo, to return to 

the sloop, and being furnished by Arnold with a pass under the name of 
Anderson, he attempted to reach New York hj land. He was however met 
and stopped by three inilititHnem Pie wrote without delay a letter to Arnold 
under hia assumed name, and that general escaped on board theVuUwe just 
before Washington’s order to arrest liim arrived. ' , , , * 

Andr6, who no longer concealed his name or quality, was brought b^ore a 
court-martial, and tried as a spy. He denied that he was such, as he hM come 
on shore under a passport or flag of truce from Arnold. The court however 
found him guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged. Every exertion 'vT-as made 
to save him by Sir Henry Clinton, but in vain; Washington w^ mexorable; 
even the urgent request of the prisoner to he shot was refund, and he 
hanged (Octote 2nd) amid the sympathy of the officers and soldiers of the 

teerican army, 
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As the contest was now drawing to its close, we will lioii^ pat iso and take a 
view of the state of affairs at home, for the Iasi; few ytnirs. 

On the subject of the war with the coloui(‘s, fV(‘lings and opinions were 

mi ..r xi.. K ........I 

orce; and the 

— ^ , — , was firmly set 

against concession. On the other hand, the wliig ])arty, partly from firudence 
and a regard lor justice, still more perhaps out; of o])posii.iou to the court and 
noinistry, were in favour of conciliation. The disHenters wtaxa of courst^ on 
the side of the colonists. Doctor Price publislKMl a work at (his time on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of (fovermnciit, in whit'h, as is i^snal 
in such writings, the blemishes of the British (umsdtution wish* studiously clis- 
played and exaggerated, while free reins were givim to imagination in discus- 
sing the spirit and nature of the American nmilution. Then* was Iiowevcu' a 
judicious set of men, such as Doan Tucker, who saw c.li'urly [ha,t priidmice and 
interest equally counselled an acknowledgmnent of the md(*pmiden(‘e of the 
colonies; but their number of course was small, and tlmir arguimmis were 
slighted. 

Lord Chatham had from the very cotnmenccmumt (^f Hh' trouhlf's l iemi I he 
advocate of conciliation. He was for yiidding to all du^ ivusonahh' dmnanils 
of the colonists; he reprobated the employ me nl; of fonugn troops against, thmu, 
and he poured forth a torrent of his most impassiotuMi (il(X|U(mce on the suhjtMd 
of the employment of the Indians in the war by Hurgoym^ Hut nolhing was 
further from the mind of this great man than th(^ disnumilKTinent of the 
empire. 

The letters of the king sufhciently manihvst strong awTsion whudi he 
had taken to the statesman who, in this crisis of his (‘ouniry’s fnh\ was looki^d 
up to as the only Englishman who was likely to (mnciliati^ Ammh'a while hc^ 
alarmed France. The king declared on the 15111 of March, that he did not object 
to Lord North applying to Lord Chatham to support his administra-tion; hut 
adding that no advantage to my country, nor pca’sonal dangm- to mysidf, can 
make me address myself to Lord Chatham or to any oHut branch <]! onnoHi- 
tion. Honestly, I would rather lose the crown I now wc.ir than bmlr X 
ignommy of possessing it under their shackles.'^ The national feeling with 
regard to Chatharri was ^pressed in a letter by Thomas Coutts, tlie eminent 
banker He said that Every rank looks up to him with ilu^ only gleam of 
hope that remains. In a few weeks a higher iiowcw than courts* or Henates 
decided that Chatham shou d be at rest -- indifTereiit to the haired of a king, 
or the veneration of a people. 

Chatham’s last speech and death (177a a.d.) 

'^e duke of Richmond had given notice in the house of lords of a motion 

T acldross to til© king 
nation. On the 5th the duke sent to Lord Chatham 

ivLoaafner L- ^ proposed address; which Chatham returned tlie next day, 

dii^A k himself under so wide a differaiioe with the 

nJafkAm sovercignty and alleglaneo 0 ! America.’^ 

Wo m determined 

d flitter to thP p parliament. Lord Camden, 

m a letter to the duke of Grafton, descnbmg the dosing scene of the gitmt 
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eaxl's public life, ^ys, '*he was not in a condition to go abroad; and ne was 
earnestly requested not to make the attempt,” Camden saw him in the 
princess chamber before he went into the house; and remarked the feeble 
state of his body, and the distempered agitation of his mind.*^ An eye- 
witness has recorded his appearance: ‘^Lora Chatham came into the house 
of lords, leaning upon two friends, lapped up in flannel, pale and emaci- 
ated. Within his large wig, little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose 
and his penetrating eye. He looked like a dying man; yet never was seen 
a figure of more dignity.” The two friends were his son, William Pitt, and 
Lorn Mahon, his son-in-law. The duke of Richmond had proposed his 
motion for an address. Viscount Weymouth had opposed the motion. 

The earl of Chatham, continues the narrative of the eye-witneiM, “ rose 
from his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on his crutches, and sup- 
ported under each arm by his two friends. He took one hand from his 
crutch, and raised it, casting his eyes towards heaven, and said, * I thank 
God that I have been enabled to come here this day, to perform my duty, 
and to speak on a subject which has so deeply impressed my mind. I am 
old and infirm — have one foot, more than one foot, in the grave — I am 
risen from my bed to stand up in the cause of my country, perhaps never 
Main to speak in this house.'” Lord Camden describes* the words of 
Chatham as i^reds of unconnected eloquence, and flashes of the same fire 
wh’ch he, Prometheus-like, had stolen from heaven; and were then retummg 
to the place from whence they were taken.” That withering sarcasm which 
occasionally found its place in his impassioned harangues was. not absent in 
this last effort. Speaking of the probability of invasion, he said, “ Of a 
Spanish invasion, of a French invasion, of a Dutch invasion, many noble 
lords may have read in history; and some lords may perhaps remember a 
Scotch invasion.” Ho looked at Lord Mansfield.® 

lords,” said he in conclusion, rejoice that the 'grave JUas not 
closed on me, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismember- 
ment of this ancient and noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am by a load 
of infirmities, I am little able to serve my country in this most perilous con- 
juncture; but while 1 have sense and memory, I will never consent to deprive 
the royal offspring of the house of Brunswick, the heirs of the princess Sophia, 
of their fairest inheritance, or to tarnish the lustre of the nation by an ignomi- 
nious surrender of its rights and possessions. Shall this great kingdom, that 
has survived whole and entire Danish depredations, Scottish inroads, the 
Norman Conquest, and the threatened invasion of the Spanish armada, now 
fall prostrate before the house of Bourbon ? Shall a people, seventeen years 
ago the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to tell its ancient and invet- 
erate enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace ? It is impossible! I 
wage war with no man, or set of men: I wish for none of their employments; 
nor would I co-operate with those who persist in unretracted error; or who, 
instead of acting on a firm decisive line of conduct, halt between two opinions 
where there is no middle path. In God's name, if it be absolutely necessary 
to declare for peace or war, and if peace cannot be- preserved with honour, 
why is not war commenced without hesitation ? lam not, I confe^, well 
informed of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights, though I know them not. Any state, however, is 
better than despair; let us at least make one effort, and if we must fall, let 
us fall like men.” 

The duke of Richmond replied. As he proceeded in his argument. Lord 
Chatham, by the motion of his band, indicated that he took notice of, 
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would reply to some offensive expressions, but when he attempted to rise 
again to speak, he fell back in a convulsive fit. He wm caught by those near 
him and carried into an adjoining apartment, whence ho was convoyed to 
his villa of Hayes in Kent, where on the eleventh of the following May he 
breathed his last, in the seventieth year of his age. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and his remains repose in Westminster Ablioy. 

The name of William Pitt, the great commoner, the man who by the solo 
force of talent raised himself to the highest point of eminence^ stands in our 
annals invested with never-fading glory. His contemporaries speak with 

wonder of the powers of his elo- 
quence, his commanding figure, his 
noble countenance, his eagkveye, 
his graceful action, his loftj^ dcH.la- 
mation, his withering inv(K5tivc, his 
keen irony and sarcasm. Hie 
purity of his private life gave lustre 
to his public virtues. In an age of 
corruption, eahmmy never ven- 
tured to breathe a suspicion on lus 
name. The only charge that (‘.ould 
be made against him wis, that for 
the sake of embarrassing Walpole, 
ho had advocahal opinions which 
lie renounced when himself in 
power. Hie ambition waa bound- 
less, his love of war was fa^rhaps 
too great, and never did a» minister 
more lavishly (nnploy the resources 
of the country. Fortune, how- 
ever, stood his friend; the sue- 
cesses of Wolfe in the west and of 
Clive in the east (with the last of 
which, howev(‘r, he had no con- 
cern), shed glory on his administra- 
tion; and the im[)ulsC5 which his 
William Pirr, Fiwbt Eaiil ov Chai'kam gCTUUS. had givim tO tho lUltlon, 

(1708-1778) achieved resplendent triumplw even 

after his retirranent from office, 
The chief defect in tho character of this eminent man was a haughty and over- 
bearing spirit, too often the concomitant of great political talente. Ah the 
vizir of an eastern monarch, Pitt would have been in his proper element, m 
all would then have yielded to his will, and there would have been no popular 
assembly to convince or to conciliate, <5 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REPRESS OF GRTEVANOEH (1780 A.P.) 

The internal affairs of the country in the year 1780 are, in many r(*sp6cti| 
as interesting and instructive as those of any year in our annals. England 
was, unquestiofiably, distinctly threatened with some great political con- 
vulsion. The obstinate persistence in the war with America had brought 
upon the country its natural consequences — excessive taxation, and inter- 
ruption to the usual course of profitable industry. Twenty years only had 
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elapsed ainco the nation looked back upon a period of unexampled prosperity, 
and of signal triumph; of victory abroad and of trancpillity at home, j The 
nation had then conlidcnco in the directors of its affairs; regaiTled the par- 
liament as the true representative of public opinion; and viewed the sove- 
reign power, according to the princi})les of the Revolution, as the especial 
guardian of the freedom and ha[)pint‘ss of the people, A young prince haiL 
come to the crown, with every amaircnt disposition to rule righteously and 
(constitutionally; and yet, from the first year of his accession, a S 3 ’'steni of 
favouritism laid surrounded the throne with a host of placemen, who were 
chosen to assert an invidious distinction between the interests of the king 
and the inossures of the responsible aorvants of the state. During these 
twenty years a gmat change luul eoiue over the popular convictions. The 
pailiament had become opposed to the people; and the executive power had 

* i ii 1 *■ N . n it i 1 * * i 1 * i J • i 1 ^.1 J_1 _ 


many essentials destroyed; but with that weakness liad come a proixirtionate 
weakness of the demo(‘rati(^ element of the constitution. The time had 
arrived when the minority in parliament, whether peers or commoners, saw 
that, to renew tlieir strength as a governing power, they must identify them- 
selves move distinctly witli the people. The abuses conseciuont upon the 
excessive number of sinecure ollices, mid of large pensions, nnsmictioned by 
parliamentary authority, calhd for (‘conomical reform. The scmulaloiia pro- 
portion of members of th(^ hous(‘. of (umunonB rc^tunual for rchteii^ boroughs 
(lemandiHl ndorm in parliameut, A vast amount of public cjpinion was 
brought to bear upon thesij two points, in the form of associations for the 
redress of grievances. 

On the 8th of February, Sir George Savile, the respected member for 
Yorkshire, presented to the fiouse of commons the petition of a great meeting 
of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of his county, which was signed by 
eiglit thousand persons. The Yorkshire petition set forth, as the conse- 
<|uen<^es of a most expensive and unfortunate war, a large additi(.)n to the 
national (Dbt, luxivy accumulation of taxes, a rapid decline of the trade, 
mamifacturoH, and land-rents of tlu^ kingdom. It then came to the chief 
grievance': “Alarmed at the diminished resources and growing burdens of 
this country, and convinced that rigid frugality is now indispensably neces- 
sary in every department of the state, youri petitioners observe with grief, 
tliat noivathstaudiug the calamitous and impoverished condition of the 
nation, much public, money has been improvidently Riiuandert'd, mid that 
many individuals enjoy sinecure places, (dlicient places with exorbitant emol- 
uments, and pensions unmerited l>y public service, to a large and still increas- 
ing amount; wlmica the crown has acciuired a great and unconstitutional 
inlluemw, which, if not (hccluxl, may soon prove fatal to the liberties of this 

country.” - , , 

'Fhe gnait meeting in Yorkshire gave an example to the rest of England, 
’’rwenty- threes counties ado})ted similar petitions, and appointed their corre- 
sponding conunitiees. Motions for ecoiumucal reform had been brought for- 
ward ill the lious(^ of lords l)efore the recosa; and Burke had given notice of 
the measure which he intended to jiropose. On the 11th of February he 
accomplished this intention, in the delivery of a speech pvhich is amongst 
the mastt^rpieiU'S of bhiglish composition — unsurpassed in lucidness of detail, 
foixai of reasoning, historical research, and gleams of wit and p(3etry, by any 
example of parliamentary rhetoric. Out of seven fundamental rule.s wlucli 
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he lays down, three, especially, will apply to all aiul, it may be feared, 
will never cease to ref[uirc a vigilant applicatioru 

“That all jurisdictions which furiiLsh inonj inaticT of exiamsc, more 
temptation to oppression, or more nuians anti itmtrumtndfH of corrupt influ- 
ence, than advantage to justice or political administraiitm, ought to be 
abolished. 

“That all offices which bring more chargt^ than proporiionid advantage 
to the state; that all offices which may be (mgnifitHl tni otluu'H, uniting and 
simplifying their duties, ought, in the first oaae, itj Ih^ tjikeu away; ami in 
the second, to be consolidated. 

“That it is right to reduce every ostahlishnuniit, and evany part of an 
establishment (as nearly as possible], to cuirtainty, ilu^ life (jf all order and 
good management.” 

Burke, in his truly statesmanlike speech upon economical reform, fwgued 
that a temperate reform Is permanent, because it lias a principle of growtli. 
Burke's proposals were so temperahi, atnl m incapable, of lading rc^futed 
by argument, that Lord North oiTonul no opposition to the n^ctsption of the 
first bill which was founded upon them. Otlna' meinlxTH wc*.rti n^ady to go 
further than Burke. Sir George Saviki, on tin* Ifilh of I'Vbruary, rnovrHl mr 
an account of all places for life or lives, wlndlitT h<*ld by i)atent or otlu^rwise, 
and also for an account of all subsisting pensions, granttnl by crown, 
during pleasure or otherwise. Th(^ motion was oppowal by l/^rd Nugent, 
upon the ground that many reduced gentry t‘njoytHl his inajissty's private 
bounty, and would not like their namfis to he made [mhlic -“‘matiy lady 
Bridgets, lady Marys, and lady Jennys.” I/>rd North proposed au ameu(b 
ment, limiting the account to ponsions payabkj at Uu‘. cxcluuiutnx Tlu^ whole 
amount payable under the munc of pcm.sions, he said, did not (exceed i:r)0,()(K). 
To publish a list would “ prepare a feast for party writers, nml furnish mfde- 
rials for magazines and newspapers.” flap|)y Is the g(jv(^rnment that ihm 
not shrink from the eye of magazim^s and n(WHi»ap(‘rH! Lord North carried 
his amendment only by a nuijorlty of two in a full houwa Th(^ mnnlm mm a 
senes of parliamentary conflicts, some conducUxl with pcirsonal acrimony 
which involved the ridiculous arbitrement of duelling, A bill was curried in 
the house of commons against contractors sitting in [larliament, which w*w 
rejected in the house of lords. Burlm's own bill encounterixl every obstruc- 
tion in its progress through commitbui; and the siWHion was conchultHl with- 
out any practical result of the groat statornan's ineontrovertibks expoHitlon 
of abuses which agitated the minds of a wholti ptsople. 

^ On the 18th of May the most important clauHCH in Burke's !)iU lost 
in committee. 'The king has triumphed, “ You cannot doulit,” he writo 
t^o Lord North, “that I received with pleasure the account of Mr, Burke's 
pul having been defeated.” His majesty was looking tti a new parliament 
to continue the abuses that were odious to tiie nation, or, as it appi^ared to 
the royal mind, to keep the present constitution of the country in its pris'^ 


TUB LORD GKORCE OOHOONf RIOTS (17H0 A.O.) 

According to the theory of a narrow-minded ]<ing, the riristine luBire of 
the constitution would have been slmrri of its beams, if fiity uselens places 
had not been held by members of parliament, to do the bidding of tlie court 
slightest reference to the interests of the nation. Aiscorcling to 
the theory of a large section of a somewhat intolerant public, the l^otestant 
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succession would have lost the best part of its value, if English Roman Cath- 
olics were allowed! to bold property in land; if their spiritual instructors, were 
not subject to the [lenalties of treason or felony; if a Protestant son could 
no longer eject his papist father from his estate. These severities of the 
statutes of the tenth and eleventh of William III had ceased to be applied; 
but they existed as a temptation to informers to extort money from the 
timid, and as a stigma upon the loyal and peaceful. In 1778, upon the 
motion of Savile, seconded by Dunning, these obsolete penalties were 
repealed, with the approbation of men of all parties. The Acts of William 
III, dating before the union with Scotland, did not affect the position of 
Roman Catholics there; and it was subsequently contemplated to repeal a 
statute of the Scottish parliament, which was as odious to right-thinking 
persons as the enactments of the days when popery was the great terror of 
England. The proceedings of the parliament in 1778 stirred up the fanati- 
cism of Edinburgh and Glasgow at the beginning of 1779. Riots took place 
in Edinburgh. Houses of reputed Roman Catholics were assailed and dam- 
aged. A house where Catholics assembled for worship was set on fire. Tho.se 
who by speech or writing advocated freedom of opinion, were threatened with 
vengeance; the brutal zealots selecting as one of the objects of their hostility 
their distinguished countryman, the historian Robertson. A Protestant asso- 
ciation and coinmittee was set up in Scotland; and a silly nobleman, Lord 
George Gordon, was chosen as its president. This fanatic had sat in parlia* 
meat for several years, raving and gesticulating when any debate excited his 
monomania. Contemptible as he was in intellect, he acquired some considera ' 
tion from the position he had obtained as. the leader of a body of people, 
largo in numbers and dangerous in their enthusiasm. 

On the 29th of May he called a public meeting at Coachmakers’ hall; 
where he harangued a great audience albout the dangers of popery; and pro- 
posed a resolution that the whole body of the Protestant association should 
meet in St, George’s fields on the following Friday, to accompany him to the 
house of commons to deliver their petition. If less than twenty thousand 
persons should attend him, he would not present it. He proposed that they 
should assemble in four divisions — the Protestants of London the first, of 
Westminster the second, of Southwark the third, and the Scots resident in 
the metropolis the fourth; and that every real Protestant should come with 
a blue cockade on his hat,« 

On Friday, June 2nd, the petitioners assembled in St. George’s fields^ 
to the number of from forty to fifty thousand, and with Lord George at their 
head, and wearing blue cockades inscribed with “No Popery,” marched in 
four divisions to the parliament house, where they blocked up the avenues 
and insulted several of the members. On the arrival of some troops in the 
evening tliey retired, but proceeded to demolish the chapels of the Sardinian 
and Bavarian embassies. On Saturday the populace remained quiet, but on 
Sunday they demolished the chapels and awelling-houses of the Catlmlics 
about Mooruelds. Their efforts on Monday were directed against the house 
of Sir George Saville in Leicesterfields, which was saved with difficulty. On 
Tuesday, wnich was the day for taking their petition into consideration, the 
mob again surrounded the house, and me members having passed some reso- 
lutions suited to tlie occasion, adjourned. In the evening Newgate tos 
broken open, and tliree hundred ruffians turned loose; the house of Sir John 
Yielding, the magistrate, was demolished; the rabble then rushed to Blooms- 
bury s([uare and attacked the residence of Lord Mansfield; they plundered 
and destroyed the furniture, pictures, and statues, and burned the books and 
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manuscripts; the earl himself and hia lady escn ping with difliculty. The 
day concluded by the breaking opeu of (‘Horkenwell priHom# On Wednesday 
the King’s Bench, the Fleet, and other prisons wen' l)roken omai and set on 
fire, as also were several private? houses, and attc'rtiptH wt'ro nmd(? <ni the bank 
and pay-ofriee. 

Hitlierto the mob had rioted and destroyed at will (hi thin day a privy 
council sat, but was rising without coming to a eonedusiou, when the king 
asked if nothing elTectual could bo recommended. The attoriu^y^gc-neral 
said that he knew of but one course, which was to authorlHO the military 

to act without tlus presence of a magis- 
trate. Tim council, thougli approving, 
hcHitaU?d to adopt this course; whtm the 
king, nobly declaring that he would kke 
the whole restJOUHibility on himself, signed 
the order. Tim guanfs and militia forth- 
with Imgau to act against the rioters; the 
slaughter was oonsiderabh?, but next day 
by noon the city was trampnl Irntd 
(Icorgo (lorilon was committed to the 
Tower on a charge of high trc'jison. Num- 
bers of the rioters were tried by a special 
eotumisaion, anti fifty-nine were capitally 
eonvictcd.<* 

Early in February, 1781, the trial of 
Lord Gordon c-ame on htdtn’c Lord Mans- 
field, as chief justice?, and on a charge of 
high trt^ason. The public mind had cer- 
tainly much cooled since tht^ numerous con- 
victions in July, 1780, and the noble pris- 
oner was no (ftiuht far less criminal than 
silly. Htill, liowever, it was fortunate for 
him that his defence depended on that 
most able atlvocatt', Thomas Krskine, 
whose just fame will be ever blended with the n'cortk of this cause. 

Erskine, as counsel for his lordship, found hirnHolf junior tt) Lloyd Ken- 
yon. This was a worthy man, and excellent lawyer, tlem?rvtHlly raistal both 
to the bench and to the peerage. But he was wholly dmtitutt? of tJotiuenee, 
and in opening Lord George’s defence, delivemd a most inoffectivo Hpeech. 
Under these circumstances, Erskine, contrary to the common rule, obtfum?d 
permission to defer his own address until after the evitlence for the prisoner 
lad been closed. He rose soon after midnight, and (piickly dispclh'd idl fceL 
ing of weariness from^ all those who heard him, as he, with consummate skill, 
combined some passionate bursts of glowing oratory with a chain of the 
closest argument. Then, for the first and only time m our legal lumali, did 
an advocate, addressing a court of justice, presume to use an oath. Erskine 
had been alleging whatever proofs the case could afford of hia elient^H gooil 
and peaceful intentions; and when ho had related how, in the midst of the 
disturbances, Lord George had gone to Buckingham HouiC, and asked to see 
the king, and how he had told the secretary of state, I.^rd Stormont, whom 
alone he succeeded in seeing, tliat he would do hia beat to quell the riots; on 
completing this recapitulation, Erskine thus broke forth: — **! say, 5|/ Gml, 
that man is a ruffian who shall, after this, presume to build upon iuch honaat, 
ai'tless conduct as an evidence of guiltJ' So well did the voice, the eye^ the 
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face, assist these words— - so happily did the words chime in with the high- 
wrought feelings of the hearers — that instead of being shrunk from pro- 
fane, or rebuked as indecorous, they seemed rather to impart a tone of 
religious exaltation; and thus was the daring experiment crowned with com- 
])leto success, 

hlrskinc having ended, and the solicitor-general re[)lied, the case was summed 
lu) by Lord Mansfield in remarks by no means favourable to the prisoner. 
The jury withdrew for half an hour, but at a quarter past five in the morning 
brought back to the thronged and anxious court their verdict of Not Guilty. 
There were still, in Scotland at least, some partisans left to Lord George, to 
rejoice at his acquittal, and subscribe nearly £500 towards his expenses. But 
the joy extended farther. It was felt on constitutional grounds by many 
who had not the slightest political leaning to the silly young fanatic. '' I am 
glad,” said Dr. Johnson, ^‘Lord George Gordon has escaped, rather than a 
precedent should be established of hanging a man for constructive treason/’ & 


CONCLUSION OF THE AMERICAN WAR 

We now resume the narrative of the American War. The blockade of 
Gibraltar ^till continued (1781); famine preyed on the garrison and peoj^le, 
but Admiral Lanby conveyed supplies to it in the face of a superior Spanish 
fleet lying in the bay of Cadiz. Tlie besiegers then kept up for tlie space of 
three weeks one of the most tremendous bombardments in the annals of 
war, and they had brought their works to completion, when a sally of the 
garrison totally destroyed them. A combined force of sixteen thousand men 
was landed at Minorca for the attack of St. Philip’s castle, and a combined 
fleet of seventy ships of war appeared in the British Channel. 

The Dutch had joined in the war against England, but they paid dear for 
their treachery. Admiral Parker, as, with six ships of the line and some fri- 
gates, he was convoying a fleet from the Baltic, was encountered off the Dog- 
ger Bank (August 5th) by the Dutch admiral Zoutinan, with ten sail of the 
Tine and frigates. The action, which lasted nearly four hours, was terrific; 
the English had five hundred, the Dutch twelve hundred, killed and wounded; 
both fleets were disabled, and the Dutch hardly got into their own ports. In 
the West Indies, Rodney took their island of St. Eustatius, in which, being 
a free port, immense wealth in goods and stores was collected: all -this became 
the prize of the victors, who also captured a great number of merchantmen, 

Bir Henry Clinton having sent General Arnold with a force into Virginia, 
directed Lord Cornwallis to form a iunction with him. As he was advancing 
for that purpose, he sent Colonel Tarlcton with a corps of eleven hundred 
men, to oppose (Jeneral Morgan, who was acting on his left. At a place called 
the Cowpesns, Ta-rleton camo up with the enemy (January 17th), and in the 
hard^ought action which ensued, the British were defeated for the first time 
in an open field of battle. The American general Greene displayed consid- 
erable anility in imiioding the measures of Lord Cornwallis till he found tai- 
self strong enough to engage him; he then (March 15th) gave him battle at 
Guilford Court llouse. Tlie Americans had five thousand men, the British 
half the number. The latter gained the honour of the day, but want of pro- 
visions and the severity of the weather obliged them to retire, leaving their 
wounded to the care of the enemy. Lord Cornwallis then pushed on for 
Virginia, while Greene advanced toward South Carolina. At a place named 
Hobkirk’s hill (April 25th) he was attacked and routed by LordRawdon; and, 
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after a variety of operations, he encountered (Septcmiber 8th) at Blutaw 
brings Colonel Stewart, who now commanded the Hritinli in that province. 
The action wiis the most obstinate that had yet been fotiglit; the American 


ington and Count Rochambcau having joined their forcea, their imited army 
of twelve thousand men appeared before Yorktown, while I)e (kasae blocked 
up the mouth of the York nver. The British force did not amount to seven 
thousand men. A gallant defence was made, but tlu^y were ol)liged to y Wd 
to numbers and oamtulate (October 19th). With thm (went the contest in 
America terminates 

Fortune was elsewhere unfavourable to Orcuit Britiun, whom I'Vancc^ had 
now deprived of all the Leeward Islands, except Antigua and Barhadtaw. 
Minorca was lost; St. Philip’s castle, after one of the noblest defeu(‘en on 
record, and the reduction of its garrison to eight hundnMl num, having been 
obliged to surrender. 

The surrender of Yorktown sealed the doom of the North administration. 
An unfortunate minister is seldom secure in his power; the country gentlemen 
now opened their eyes to the folly of continuing the war; a formidal)io pmn 
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Conway and' Mr. Fox, and susbuned by their usual charnpionH, with the acces- 
sion of William Pitt, son of the great earl of Chatham, and Mr. Hheridnn, both 
of whom had displayed great talent in debate. Day after day the^ ministerial 
majority declined. At length (March, 1782) Lord North announc(Hl that the 
cabinet was dissolved. 

The onpoaition having gained the victory, had m)W to divitic the spoils. 
But herein lay a difficulty. It consisted of two almost howtile partwM; the 
one headed by the marquis of Rockingham, which w?w for conceding total 
independence to the colonies; the other, led by the earl of Hhelburne, which 
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On the 12th of April Rodney brought Do OmHse to action in the West Indies, 
and by executing the marunuvre of breaking the lino, ho gave him a complete 
defeat, taking or destroying eight shinH, and reducing almost to wrecks the 
remainder, two of whkR wore <;a[>tared a few days after by Sir Samuel Hood'* 
But as Admiral Graves wiws conducting the prizes to England, and convoying 
the homeward-bound merchant-fleet, a terrific storm came on, in which all 
tile prizes but one, two British ineu-of-war, and several of tlio merchantmen, 
perished, and three thousand lives were lost. At home the loss of the Itof/dl 
(icorf/e of one hundred guns, which was upset by a siiuall (August 29th) at 
Portsmouth, and went down with Admiral Komnenfoldt and a thousand men 
and women on board, increased the calamities of the year. 

The storm of war beat this year with unprecedented fury on the rock of 
Gibraltar and its heroic defenders. The duke of Crillon, the conqueror of 
Minorca, took the coiiimand of the besieging army; ten floating battericH, 
proof against shot and fire, were constructed; forty-seven sail of the line, 
beside frigates and other craft, wore collected in tlio bay; while batteries, 
mounting two hundred guns and firotected by forty thousand men. were 
raiscnl on the isthmus. The whole force by land and sea amounted to a 
hundred thousand men, On the lUth of Soptornber a simultaneous carmon- 
nade was 0 })(aied on the fortress, which was returned by Bliella and red-hot 
balls^ Th(,‘ whole iieninsula Hcemed one blaze of Ilame, while the roaring of 
the artillery vAih not intermitbal for a second. During the day no oiloct 
seemed to be made on (sither side, but in tlio night two of the floating bat- 
teries burst into flaines; tlie light (mabled the liesieged to direct tlioir guns, 
and by morning six more wore in the same condition; the fire from twelve 
gunboats prevented the enemy from bringing off their crews, all of whom 
would have perislied but for the humanity of the Britisli, who saved about 
four hundred men. The siege was now at an end, and the war was thus 
concluded brilliantly by England in lOurope m wall as in the West Indies. 
Her success had been uniform in the east. General Elliot, the gallant gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar, was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron 1 hiathfield.^ 
The parliament was opened by the king on the 5th of December, the 
houses having met on the previous 26ih of November, and wore then adjourned 
in the expectation of some definite result from the negotiations. The open- 
ing words of the H[)eech arc very memorable. Ills majosty declared ho had 
lost no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further prosecution 
of ofl'cnsivc war upon the continent of North America. Adopting with deci- 
sion what he gatUenal to bo the sense of his [>arliament and his people, ho 
had directed all his measures to an entire and cordial reconciliation with those 
colonies, Uc had not hesitated to go the full length of the powers vested in 
him, and hail offered to declare them free and indopendont states, by an 
article to bo inserted in the treaty of poaee. Provisional articles had been 
agreed upon, to take effect whonovor terms of iicaco should bo llnally settled 
with the court of France. The king then said, '' In thus adtplttmg their 
separation from the crown of these kingdoms, 1 have sacrificed every eonlld- 
oration of my own to the wishes and opinion of my people, I maxe It My 
humble and earnest prayer to Almighty Uod, that Great Britain may not feel 
the evils which might result from so great a dismemberment of the empiM; 
and that America may be free from those calamities which have forMerly 
proved in the mother country how essential rnonatctiy in to the opjoymeht of 
constitutional liberty. Religion, language, int^resV^fleotiona m lifd I 
hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent union between the two eountrteav^ 
On the 20th of January, 1783, the preliminaries of peaoo Were 
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between Groat Britnin and France and Bpaiin With Holland tlaan tob a 
suspension of arms; and the preliniinariea of pence were nyt sijo;ned until the 
>^na of September. Tlie articles of pacification with the United Staten, with 
the exception of the first article acknowledging; their indepcaulimee, arc^ now 
of minor importance. By the treaty with I'Vance, Kuglaud ceded St. Lucia 
and Tobago, and gained back Granada, St. Vimicut, Dotuiuicai, St. (diristo- 
piior, Kuvis, and Montserrat. The Frencli recovercKl some possesfliona in 
Africa, and in the ladies. The old stmulationa for the dtanolition of 
Dunkirk were given up. To Spain, Great Britain c(Klcd Minorca and the 
Floridas. The principle of the final treaty with Holland was on the basis of 
mutual restitution. 


AKIvlAMRX'r.\KY (’UNStU^RS OF THU TIOftMB OF I'FAt'K (1781* 


Thus, then, was finished one of the most calamitous wars that Hnjijlhnd 
had ever been driven into, througli a mi.stakfsi vit'w of the relative positions 
of a mother country and her colonies, and an obstinate reliance upon her 
power to enforce obedience. It might have been expected that a pacification 
which involved no humiliating conditions, beyoiul the acknowledgment of 
that independences of the United States which it was no longer iiosmblo to 
withhold, would liave been received with iminingled satisfaction. On the 
contrary, a combination of parties was entered into for the purpose of remov- 
ing Lonl Shelburne and his ministry; a coalition which is not a pleasant 
exhibition of the motives which sometimes unite the most opposite factions 
in the pursuit of power. On the 17th of February, the two lumsi's took into 
consideration the preliminaries of peace with France, vSpain and America. 
In the house of lords the ministers carried the address of tlianks to the crown 


by a majority of thirteen, la the house of commons they wer(' dcfeattnl by 
a majority of sixteen. On tlie 21st of Fcliruary Ijord John (\ivenclish move<l 
resolutions of censure on the tonnsof the peace, whichwere carried byamajor- 
ity of seventeen. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt were on this occasion brought into im- 
mediate conflict — " the tug of war" which was to last for twemty years was 
now begun. The particular points of attack or defence in the conditions of 
the peace have little to interest us. But the principles exhiliited by these 
great rivals on so stirring an occiision have a permanent value. Fox tlofcudcd 
the coalition of parties which some had censured; but he emphatically pro- 
claimed his adhesion to his own party, Pitt was self-reliant in his own con- 
fidence in the purity of his intentions: " High situation, and great iuflueiu*.e, 
are desirable oojects to most men, and objects which 1 am not ashaiuetl to 
pursue, which I am even solicitous to posscHs, whenever they can be aciiuircd 
with honour, and retained with dignity. On these respectable couditions, 1 
am not less ambitious to be great and powerful than it is natural for a young 
man, with such brilliant examples before him, to be. But even these objects 
T am riot beneath relin(iuishiug, the moment my duty to my coimtiw» my 
character, and my friends, renders such a sacrifieo indiHpensahkx ''nicn I 
liopc'to retire, not disappointed, but triumphant; triumphant in the con- 
viction that my talents, liumble as they are, have been (nirncHtly, 2 iealously, 
and strenuously employed, to the best of my apprehension, in promoting the 
truest welfare of my country; and that, however T may stand chargeable with 
weakness of understanding, or error of judgment, notliing can in imputed to 
my official capacity which bears tlie most distant connection with an inter- 
ested,, a corrupt, or a dishonest intention." The struggle for ofliec was over. 
On the 24th of February Lord Shelburne resigned. One of his secretaries of 
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state, Lord Grantham, wrote to Sir James Harris that the fallen minister 
trusted too muc\i to his measures, and that the parliament, spoilt by long 
liabitH of interest, gave no credit to them. The measures of Lord Shelburne 
contemplated a much wider field of action than his opponents, with the 
exception of Burke, could have admitted into their views. In the king’s 
speecli at the opening of the session, his majesty recommended a revision of the 
whole l^lnglish trading system, ui)on the same comprehensive and liberol princi- 
ples that had been adopted concerning the commerce of Ireland. Shel- 
niirno’s opinions upon a liberal system of commerce were before his time. 
Tlicy were entirely opposed to the existing ignorance of the commercial pub- 
lic, and they would necessarily have failed. If he had remained in power, 
the great trading communities would have ensured his fall, had he dared to 
promulgate the principles which could only be accepted when England had 
received the enlightenment of more than half a century’s experience. 


THE COALITION MINISTRY (1783 A.D.) 

The coalition of the party headed by Lord North, and of the party headed 
by Mr. Fox, had succeeded in compelling Lord Shelburne andf Mr. Pitt to 
resign ; bqt it was not without difficulty that the coalesced chiefs could induce 
the king to admit them to power. After a considerable delay, the duke of 
Portland became first lord of the treasury, and Fox and North were appointed 
secretaries of state. The repugnance of the king to this extraordinary union 
of two political rivals — which, securing a majority in the house of commons, 
forced upon him as the real prime minister, a man whom he disliked with an 
intensity approaching to hatred — was more than tolerated by the majority 
of the nation. The coalition was odious to all men not bound by the tram- 
mels of the party. Fox and North received the seals on the 2nd of April, 
17S3. The acceptance of place by Fox rendered his re-election for West- 
minster necessary; and Romilly writes— “It is almost a general wish that 
some man of character and credit may be opposed to him as a candidate.” 
He was re-elected, because no candidate was found; “but the populace 
received him with hisses, hooting, and every other mark of displeasure.” 

Pitt was now in opposition. He had in vain declared “ a just and lawful 
impediment” to the ‘Gll-omened and unnatural marriage,” forbidding the 
banns “ in the name of the public weal ” The ministry were strong in their 
majorities. Pitt vainly opposed the conditions of the loan which they had 
raised upon very disadvantageous terms. On the 7th of May he, a second 
time, brought forward the question of parliamentary reform. He proposed 
that when the gross corruption of the majority of voters in any borough was 
proved before a committee of the commons, the borough should be disfran- 
chised; and that a large addition of knights of the shire, and of members for 
the metropolis, should be made to the representative body. But Pitt openly 
declared against the practicability of a perfectly equal rwesentationy and 
held that those places known bv the popular appellation of rotten boroiighs, 
were to be regarded in the light of deformities which in some d^ee cw- 
figured tlie fabric of the constitution, but which he feared comd uot be 
removed without endangering the whole pile. Fox earnestly defended the 
proposition; North opposed it. Pitt’s resolutions were rejected by a ina|pntF 
of 144. The young reformer was more successful in ca^n^ through 4he 
house of commons a bill for preventing abuses in the public offices, the chi^ 
object of which was to abolish an odious system of pwqmsites and percent- 
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ages. In the house of lords the adherents of the ministry throw out the bill, 
^e session came to a close on the 16th of .Tuly. 

. The session of parliament was opened on the 11, th of NovenilM'r. Tim 
prince of Wales, previous to the arrival of the king, had t 
the house of peers, with groat ceremony, and was tmnducted 
state on the right hand of the throne. Carlton House luid ixien lissigneu 
to him as a residence. The question of India was the most important topic 
of the king’s speech: '^The situation of the Emt India Company will rO(imre 
the utmost exertions of your wisdom, to maintain and improve the valuable 
advantages derived from our Indian possessions, and to promote and secAire 

the happiness of the native inhabit- 
ants of those provinc'.es.’ ’ On the 1 8 tli 
of Ishmmdjcr^Mr. brotight for- 
ward his India Bill Mr. Box pro- 
)osed that the authorit y of the. Eilst 
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On the day when the coalition nainistry entered office, th© king wr< 
Earl Temple, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to express hi^ hope that i 
months would not elapse before the Grenvilles, the Pitts^ and other 
of character ” would relieve him from a thraldom to which he had been 
pelled to submit. The opportunity which the king so ardently de«ire< 
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not come till the India Bill had provoked a manifestation of popular opinion 
which might enable the crown to defy a majority of the house of commons. 
It was a dangerous experiment. The nobleman to whom the king had con- 
fided his sorrows in April was ready in December not only to whisper to the 
peers, but confidently to state, that whoever voted for the India Bill would 
be considered by the king as his enemy. The effect upon all those who 
desired to live only in the sunshine of royal favour was instantaneous. “ The 
bishops waver, and the thanes fly from us,” writes Fitzpatrick. He adds, 
the public is full of alarm and astonishment at the treachery as well as the 
imprudence of this unconstitutional interference. Nobody guesses what will 
be the consequence of a conduct that is generally compared to that of Charles 
I in 164t” The India bills were rejec.ted in the upper house on the 17th of 
December, by a majority of ninety-five to seventy-six. On the 18th, at 
midnight, a message was sent by the king to Lord North and Mr. Fox, com- 
manding them to give up their seals of ojBfice by their under-secretaries, as a 
personal interview would be disagreeable to his majesty. 


riXT AT THE HELM (1783 A.H.) 

On the 19th Pitt was appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer, Earl Temple, who had received the seals of secretary of 
state, was for the immediate dissolution of parliament. Pitt was against 
this, and Temple resigned on the 22nd, leaving the young prime minister to 
sustain, almost alone, the most severe conflict for power recorded in the annals 
of parliament, 

In forming his administration Pitt had scarcelv a statesman of any repu- 
tation to support him, with the exception of Thurlow. as chancellor, and 
Dundas, who was not of the cabinefc. His father’s friend, Camden, stood by 
him in the house of lords, although not originally forming one of the ministry. 
Pitt had almost wholly to depend upon his own ability and courage to sus- 
tain the attack he had to expect from a large majority of the hou^ of com-, 
mons, headed by Fox, Burke, North, and Sheridan. 

On the 12th of January, 1784, Pitt appeared in the house of commons as 
the head of the government. Violent were the debates on points of form and 
questions of principle. The minister was beaten upon two divisions, and five 
adverse motions were carried against him that night. The king wrote to him 
the next day, I am ready to take any step that may be proposed to oppose 
this faction, and to struggle to the last period of my life.” It was well that 
the king had found a minister whose prudence was equal to his courage. 
Regardless of his defeat, Pitt, on the 14th of January, brought forward his 
own plan for the government and management of the affairs of the East 
India Company. His bill was read a first time. In a committ^ of the whole 
house on the state of the nation, it was moved that the continuance of the 
present ministers in trusts of the highest imporianoe and ^ponsibuity is 
contrary to constitutional principles, and injunous to the mtereste of his 
majesty and Ms people.” The resolution Was earned bv a majonty of 
twenty-one. An adjournment took place for a few days; but still no resi^ 
nation. On the 23rd of January, Mr, Pitt’s India Bill w;^ thrown out; and 
Mr. Fox reproduced his own bill The contot betwe^ the ^o partiea was 
carried on, in various shapes, till the 8th of Attempts w^ 

form a union between the leading members of the late government ana^W^ 
of the present; but Pitt steadily refused to 

tion of such a negotiation. At length, on the 8th of March, an elaborate 
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remonstrance, in the form of an address to his majesty, which waa drawn np 
by Burke, and moved by Fox, was carried by a niajonty only of one. The 
battle was over. The victory remained with Pitt. Ihe Mnimy Bui was 
passed,’ the supplies were voted j and on the 24 th of Marcdi, the kin|ij went 
to the house of lords, to put an end to the Hcwon, whI to miy, ** 1 feci it a 
duty which I owe to the constitution and the country, to recur as HpaHlily m 
possible to the sense of my people, by calling a now parliiunont,’*^ Oft the 
25 th parliament waa dissolved. 

During this extraordinary contest, from the Pitli of January to tlm Bth 
of March, there were fourte(m motions, upon which the houw dividend, carried 
against Mr. Pitt; besides many otliors, upon which ihcit^ was no divyom 
The mode in which the coalition ministry \Km through tlu^ royal 

interference with the vote of the house of ptnirs uf um the India Bill, was mean 
and unconstitutional It has been conjectured tlint Pitt was nrobably 
acquainted with the manmuvres of Thurlow and Tianplc. But it has hmi 
also said that when Temple resigned, lie “ carried away with hnu the smndal 
which the best friends ot the new government could not but lament. The 
fame of the young prime minister preserved its vvhitoiu'ss. Ih* eould declare 
with perfect truth that, if unconstitutional inachinationH had been employed, 
he had been no party to them.*’ WhaUwer oiunion may formed upon 
this point, even the political opjionentH of Pitt agrt^t^ that m tins hary strug- 
gle of two months, lie “joined to great holdnaw, sagacity and dwcrelion. 
By patience and perseverance he wearied out a foe who was more ardent than 
measured in his attacks; and while he bore his defeaia with cahmuw. the 
country, saturated with calumny, began to resent the attempt of the coalition 
party as the cabal of a domineering aristocracy.” 

Never did minister of Great Britain appear in so triumphant a position as 
William Pitt when he entered the house of commons, on the IHih of May, 
to meet the new parliament Ho had lieen himself returned at the head of 
the poll for the University of Cambridge, His friend WiUHwfore4V ihe son 
of a Hull merchant, had contested the county of York agiduHt two whig 
candidates of large fortune and high connections. With the almoni unani- 
mous support of the manufacturers of ShefliaW, and Halifax, and Bradford, 
and Leeds, he had beaten the great Yorkshire aristocracy, m the wipix^mmtative 
of the middle classes. The example presentiHl by thb stronghold of indeh 
pendent principles was powerful through the country. Pitt looked upon 
the benches of opposition, that for two montlw had echoed with tha cheara 
of those who had denounced him with every viraknee of invociivt^ now 
thinned to a very^werless minority. The coalition had lost a hundred and 
sixty members- (The membern of the opposition who lost their scati were 
popularly known as Fox’s martyrs.! 


nTT’8 FINAHCIAL MKASUEM 

Pitt commenced his career as a financial minister with more than common 
boldness. The permanent taxes prodm^ed lialf a million loss tlian the interest 
of the debt, the civil list, and the cliarges to which they worn appropriated. 
The annual land-tax ana malt-tax fed far short of the naval and military 
expenditure and that of miscellaneous services. There was a largo unfunded 
debt. The deficit altogether amounted to three millions. Tlie ebnfidence in 
the national resources was so low that the three jier cents were fallm to about 
66. Smuggling, especially of tea and spirits, was carried on to an enonnous 
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€xtoiit. The tea vended in tlu^ .smuggling trade, conducted in the most sys- 
tematic manner through consignincnts from foreign ports, was held consid- 
erably to exceed the five million and a half pounds annually sold by the East 
India Company. Pitt took the only effectual way to prevent smuggling. Ho 
reduced the duty upon tea from 50 per cent, to 12^ per cent.; and he also 
reducaxl tlie duties on foreign spirits. To compensate for the expected defi- 
ciency of revenue, he iucrcuised the tax, 'upon windows. To meet the large 
general disproportion between rcccjipt and expemditure, he imposed other 
taxcB, that have beam abolished, as injurious to induBtry, by the sounder 
economists of later times. These taxes eu- 
abltul him to provide for the interest of a 
new loan, in which a large amount of un- 
funded debt was abaorbed, Taxes upon 
hats, linens, and calicos, have long been 
eonclernriod, though the commons of 1784 
willingly granted them. Duties upon 
horses, excise licences, and ganu^ certifi- 
cates, hold their ground. Taxes upon can- 
dles, and upon bricks and tiles, were 
amongst the deviccB that have luixl no per- 
manent exwtonpe. Tlie tax upon uaper, 
which Mr. Pitt increased, appears to be the 
last of those restraints ution industry to 
which purblind legislators have clung, upon 
the princi})le that the consumers do not 
feel the tax — thej)rincii>le annouucaal by 
the minister of 1/84, wlieu he proposed 
his additional duty cm candles, namely, 
that as the poorest cottagers only con- 
sumed about 10 ijounds of candles annu- 
ally, that class would only contribute Hve- 
Iienee a year to his new impost. 

The chanetillor of the ex(!liC(iuor car- 
ried his proposed taxes without any difli- 
c.ulty. He was eciually succcissful with his 
India liills. lie relieved the blast India 
Company from its financial embarrass- 
ments. 11(5 aasociat(5(l with its dircc-tors in 
the governmentof India that luuly of ctan- 
mlssioners, apiKiinted by tli(5 crown, whic.h 
WHS long known as the board of control. 

In tiie H(5Ksion of 1785 Mr. Pitt brought forward a subject announoocl in 
ili (5 king’s sptMscb, the cajimuercial intercourse between (keat Britain and 
Irtsland. The propositions of Mr. Pitt, large and libtjral as they wore, although 
eucuml)(5r(5d with sfime provisions opposed to a really free commercial policy; 
W(5re thorougldy distaHteful to the manufacturers of England, anil Oiiaally 
opposed to the narrowness of what in Ireland was doemred patriotlam. Th^ 
resolutiouB of the minister W(5rc5 carried by considerable majorities irv the 
BritiBh i)arliamcnt, but b(5ing iiassed by a vary small rmijprity in the Irish 
l)arliamf5nt, the bill was withdrawn. Whilst this measure was bemg iloHted 
at Wt 5 Htminster. Mr. Pitt a third time brought forward a, /bill for reform m 
parliament. His Kp(5eific plan was to disfranehiae thirty-aix rotted ;boroum 
giving compcuisation to tliose w'ho rei^ardod them aS''profmrty,‘ to^trmweT' 
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tlic richt of election to eouiiticH mul to nnrcpKiHontcil 

oxteiul the franchise m counties to coityholilors. Ihe lull 

ns a Koverunient meusurn; and it wns rcjectwl by ii InrK*.' innjonty, ns its 

author probably expected it would bo. , . , 

Pitt, at this time, was almost oxchiaivoly ocoupu'd with a Kmil Imaucinl 
scheme, from which, with more than ordinary coniidaconev. lie sanpinely 
expected tlw most wonderful results, llo wro o to Uilb<;rlore.‘, ‘11m tiro- 
duco of our revenues is glorious; mid 1 am hall inm with a {irojeot jv ilch 
will give our supplies the effect .almost of mar.ic in the roduetioii ol deht," 
It was the scheme of the sinking fund. I'lio imhlic income now liappily 
exceodod the oxpendihire, and it wan propomHi that the tintinn of tm aftnnn- 
ulatinp: fuiKi to t)o applied to tlu' reductha^ nf tluuit'bt, vvUudnviw partially 
attoinptad by Sir Robert Waljaile, nhoultl bo (niwaftod uimn the perpetual 
linancuil arranpementH; that a inilliou i^hould bo niuumllj plfuanl iu the 
hands of coinnnssioners, ho as to be beyond tlu* powt*r of a intn mt.er U) witlumiw. 
It wjis believed that, aceumulatinp at conipound interest, with the addition 
of such terminable nnuuitlos uh Hhould fall m, It would pradunlly ©xtinptikh 
thaclaimH of the public crtMlitor. Tins plau n\ipht have worked well^ if the 
minister luul been debarred from eontraetinp any nenv Ioann. For ytmw the 
public had as much eonfidouce in thin mdu^tne an its author luul. It mm 
boasted that 'Mu cipht yearn, Mr. PittVi ;4ukhip fund, in fact, purelmied 
£18,617,895 of stock at the cost of 610,599,265 of mh'': and it waa prei^ 
claimcKl that ‘‘this measure, them, is of ukhm* iuioortnueo to (Ireai Britain 
than the acquisition of the American minea,” There was a superstitious 
belief, long entertained, that the new sinking fuml wtaikl, “ by Home mys- 
terious power of propagation belonging to money, put into the pocket of the 
public creditor great sums not taken out ol tin*, pocket of the tax^nayerT 
The delusion was manifest when it was deuionstrated that during the war 
the debt had been actually augmented, to the extent of eleven millions, by the 
less advantageous terms uiion which mouthy was burrowed by the exchequer, 
compared with the purchases made by the commisMioners who managetf tlie 
sinking fund. A ^reat authority in linance has put the whole plulo»opy of 
the matter In the form of an o.xiom: “ No sinking fund can bci efficient for the 
purpose of diminishing the debt, if it bo not dorivctl from the axcoiw of the 
public revenue over tlio public expenditure.'* 

On the opening of the scission on the ‘iUrd of January. 1787, the king 
announced that he hiul coueludod a treaty of navipitiou mul coiutncrce with 
the king of Kranco. Tlia lusgotiatiou was eompletml at Veraailk*, on the 
26th of September, 1786. Tl\c nrovisions of this treaty were of the rnoit 
liberal charnctor. There was to lie the most perfect frocnlom of intercourse 
allowed between the subjects and inhabitautii of the respectlvti domiriiow of 
the two sovereigns. The duties to be paid cm h’rench eonuuoditk^s In ling- 
land wore thus rated: Wines, no higher duties than on tliose of Portugal; 
brandy, seven shillings per gallon; vinegar, lem thaii half tlii provloiw duty; 
olive-oil, the lowest duty paid by the most favoured nation. The following 
duties were to be levied reciprocally on both kingdoms; hardvvam and cut- 
lery, cabinet wares, furniture, turnery, not higher than 10 oeiit, ad 
valorem; cotton and woollen manufactures, except mlxwl with allk, 12 per 
cent.; gauM, 10 ^per cent.; linens, same as linens from llollaml; iaddlorVi 
16 per cent.; millinery, 12 per cent,; plate glaim and glans wai^e, poreeliuu 
and earthenware, 12 per cent. 

Tiiat the^ commercial treaty was not a failure tm regarded the products 
of Great Britain is evident from the fact that the annual average export 
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of Britifth manufactures to France in the six years ending with 1774 was 
£87,164; in the six years ending with 1792 it was £717,807, 

To Mr. Fitt belongs the honour, in this, the fourth year of his administra- 
tion, of simplifying tine complicated system of indirect taxation, by consoli- 
dating the several duties of customs, excise, and stamps. The duties required 
to be paid upon one article were sometimes to be hunted through twenty or 
thirty acts of parliament, each charging some additional duty, or making a 
special appropriation of the proceeds of a particular tax. Tl\e complication 
may be judged from the fact that three thousand resolutions were required 
to carry a measure of consolidation into effect. When Pitt had introduced 
his menmure, Burke characterised the speech of the minister as one of extra- 
ordinary clearness and perspicuity, and said that it behooved those who felt 
it* their duty frequently to oppose the measures of the government, to rise 
up manfully, and, doing iustioe to the right honourable gentleman’s merit, to 
return Iritn thanks on behalf of themselves and the country, for having in so 
masterly a manner brought forward a plan which gave ease and accommoda- 
tion to all engaged in commerce, and advantage and increase to the revenue. 
“Thus,” says Lord John Russell, “in the course of little more than three 
years from Mr. Pitt's acceptance of olTice os first lord of the treasury, 
great financial and commercial reforms had been effected The nation, 
overcoming its difficulties, and rising buoyant from its depression, began 
renidly to increase its wealth, to revive its spirit, and renew its strength. 
Such was the work of Mr. Pitt, now no longer the minister ojf the court, but 
of the nation. The cry of secret influence, and the imputation of his being 
an organ of an unseen power; Dvas heard less and less as the resources of his 
powerful understanding developed their energies and ripened their fruits. ® 


THE ILLNESS OF THE KINO 0788 A.P.) 

Toward the close of the year 1788 an event occurred of considerable 
importance in the legWativa history of the country. The health of the kmg 
liad been lately in a precarious state, and his disorder finally termm^ed 
in mental derangement, When the fact had been ascertained, Mr. Pitt 
(December 10th) moved for a committee to inspect the Journals for pre- 
cedents. Mr. Fox insisted that the heir-apparent had an indisputable 
claim to the exercise of the executive authority. This Mr. Pitt denied, 
declaring such an assertion to be little less than treason to the constitution: 
“Kings and princes,” he said, “derived their power from the people; and 
to the people alone, by means of their representatives, did it belong to 
decide in cases for which the constitution had made no specific provision* 
The prince, he maintained, had no more right m this cose than any other 
subject, though it might bo expedient to offer him the regency. In the how 
of lords, the same view of the constitution was taken by Lord OamdoU; , 

Mr, Fox, finding that the principles he had advanced were genewJly dia^ 
approved of, then sought only to procure for the prince the full, unwtocted 
enjoyinent of the roym prerogative; but Mr. Pitt had his reasons for iinposmg 

The usual position of the house of Brunswick, in fact, oonlinu^; 
apparent was \n opposition to the king, and on the ^ 
prince of Wales, who was of a remarkably disrated w 
temper, had been allowed £50.000 a year, a sum suffleknt, WhJ W « 

' for a single man even m his exalted station; but;a« Jhexii® 
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when prince of Wales, had been allowed £i(K),0CKla year, the coalition min- 
istry had insisted on the same sum being given to thc^ prt^Hted heir-apparent; 
but partly from parsimony, partly from disapproval of the prince’s mode of 
life, and partly from dislike of the proposers, the kirig had (distinately refused 
his assent. The consequence was that the prince got deeply hi dcd)t«-a 
state, from which, as subsequent events showetl, even tln^ larger emu would 
not have preserved him. In 1786 he ajipliod to his father for aiwistance, and 
meeting with a harsh refusal, he set about a orotended sysUnn of economy, 
selling all his horses (his coacli-horscB included), Bunpending hw buildings, 
shutting up the most splendid apartments in Garllon IIouho, Iuh w\Bidence, 
etc. When this had been supposed to have produced its efTeet on the fniblic 
mindj his friends in the commons proiiosed (April 2()ih, 1787) an acidrews to 
the king for his relief. Mr. Pitt earnestly requinnl that the motion Hhould 
withdrawn, as it might lead to the disclosure of circumMianccw wliich he, would 
wish to conceal. Mr. Rolle used still stronger language; whtlt^ h'ox, Hheri- 
dan, and others of the prince’s friends insisted that lie feared no investigation 
of his conduct. 

The matter alluded to was the secret marriage of the prince of Wales with 
a Catholic lady of the name of l^itzhorbert - - a fact, of whkdi wt^ believe at 
present there can be no doubt. Mr. Fox, howevi^r, a few days after, by tlie 
authority of the prince, declared that “ the fact not only could never luive 
happened legally, but never did happen in any way, and liatl from the iK^gm- 
ning been a vile and malignant falsehood," The gn^aU'r part of the house 
was, or affected to be, satisfied, and a meeting haA’ing taken place bedaveen 
the prince and Mr. Pitt, an addition of i:iO,(XK) a year was made iu hm royal 
highness’s income; £161,000 was issued for the payment of his dt'hta, and 
£20,000 for the works at Carlton House. The prince tluni renumed his former 
mode of life, and soon got into debt as deeply as evt*r. 

As there could be no doubt but that the primie, when regemt, would mdeet 
his ministers from the party with which he had long been connecttHl, Mr. 
Pitt, we may be allowed to supiioso, from private as well im pul»lic motives, 
w^ anxious to limit his powers. The regency was tlawfdoro ofTenul to the 
prince, subject to the conditions of not Ixiing enabled to confer any ptMuuge, 
or to grant any office, reversion or imsion, except during the king’n pkmauw; 
while the care of the royal person, with the dispoHition of the househohi, arul 
the conaeauent appointment to all places in it (about four hundmd in luiin- 
ber) should be committed to^ the queen. The prince, though mortitied, 
consented to accept this limited sovereignty, Had Mr. Fox and bin friemin 
been wise (which they rarely showed themBelves to te), they would have 
snatched the reins of power at once; but instead of tloing so, tliey interpOHCcl 
such numerous needless delays (though it mm welLknown that tlui king’s 
health was improving every day), that the bill ditl not mwh itw ummd 
reading m the house of lords till the 19th of IVdiruary, 1788; llic account 
of the royal health were by that time so favouralilc, that the lioiwc judged it 
decorous to adjourn to the 24th, on which day Im majesty’s inhulcct liad 
recovered its usual state, and the cup of power was once more dai-ilicd from 
the lips of the whigs.^ 

On the 25th of February the issue of liullctins liy the royid physicians wmi 
discontinued. On the 10th of March the commiwionori who lu«l kain 
appointed by former letters patent to oj)en the iiarliamtmt, by another com* 

causes for holding the same: tmti procccdficl to stiito 
f houses that his majesty, being by the bhwing of rroviciemee recov- 
ered from his indisposition, and enabled to attend to pulilic aflaiw, convoyed 
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through them hie warmest acknowledgments for the additional proofs they 
had given of affectionate attachment to his person. The other subjects of a 
royal speech on opening parliament were then detailed. 

Pitt had won his second great victory. In 1784 against odds almost 
incalculable, he had defeated tne coalition with almost the unanimous sup- 
port of the people. He had employed his unassailable tenure of power in 
carrying forwaril the resources of national prosperity by a series of measures 
conceived, not in the spirit of party, but with a large comprehension of what 
was essential to the public good. Another great trial came. He had to con- 
duct another conflict, full of danger and difficulty, in which, fighting for his 
sovereign, he had in the same manner the support of the nation. Major Cart- 
wright, so well known for his subseement endeavours to promote a reform in 
parliament, wrote to Wilberforoe; I very much fear that the king’s present 
dejangement is likely to produce other derangements not for the public 
benefit. I hope we are not to be sold ta the coalition faction." When the 
battle was over, George III wrote to his persevering minister that ^'his con- 
stant attachment to my interest, and that of the public, which are insepar- 
able, must ever place hirp in the most advantageous light." On the 23rd of 
April, a public thanksgiving was appointed for the king’s recovery. His 
majesty went to St. Paul’s accompanied by both houses of parliament, to 
return his own thanksgivings. The day was observed throughout the king- 
dom, Illuminations were never so general; joy was never so heartfelt. Tl^e 
minister, still only in his twenty-ninth year, had reached the pinnacle of power 
and popularity. 

TH1-: INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


On the Uth of July, 1788, the king, at the close of the session of parlia- 
ment, said: “ The general state of Europe, and the assurances which I receive 
from foreign powers, afford me every reason to expect that my subjects will 
continue to enjoy the blessings of peace." The differences with France on 
the sul)ject of the United Provinces had been adjusted. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Pitt exultingly wrote to the marquis of Stafford, The state of 
Franco, whatever else it may produce, seems^ to promise us more tl^ ever 
a considerable respite from any dangerous projects,’’^ The state of Prance " 
was that of a country in which the disordered condition of its finances appeared 
to render any new disturbances of Europe, from the ambition of the govern- 
ment and the restlessness of the people, something approaching to an impos- 
sibility. The ‘‘whatever else it might produce’^ was a vague and remote 
danger. Yet, in September, 1788, there were symptoins of impendmg 
changes, that, with a full knowledge of the causes operating to produce thenn 
might have suggested to the far-seeing eye of that statesmanship that looked 
beyond the formal relations of established governments, some real cat^e for 
disquiet. The history of that Revolution is essentially connect^ wifclr fte 
history of England, almost from the first day of the meeting of the states 
eneral. The governments of the two countries were not, for sevem years, 
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ceeding for two ytmrs. Pox iind Burko 
had cordially jomod with Wilbtirforoc, 
008TOM® ov 1708 who was supported by Pitt, in taking 

a prominent part in advocating tlio 
total abolition of the slave trade, in 1789, On the 5th of February, 17IK), 
when the army estimates were moved, Mi\ Pitt haltl that it was neeesiary, on 
account of the turbulent situation of the peater part of the Continent, tliat 
England should be prepared for war, though he tmated the syitam uniformly 
pursued by ministers would lead to a continuancm of peace* Mr* Fox 
opposed the estimates on the ground of economy alone. On the 9th of 
February, when the report on the army estimates wtw brought up^ Mr. 
Burke proclaimed, in the most emphatic terms, his views on the affairs of 
Prance. He opposed an increase of our military force. He hold that France, 


prance. ^ ne opposea an increase oi our muitary lorce. He liolcl that r ratine, 
in a political light, was to be considered as expunged out of the system of 

tllMk ■■■ilk. <i m iVli* u 


Europe, Burke held that, in this fallen condition, it was not easy to doter« 
mine whether France could ever appear again as a leading power. Six yimm 
afterwards he described the views he formerly ©ntertained as those of ** com* 
mon speculators.” He says, “ deprived of the old govarninent, deprived In 
a manner of all government, Prance, fallen as a monarchy, to common speou- 
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latora might have appeared more likely to be an object of pity or insult, 
according to the disposition of the circumjacent powers, than to be the scourge 
and terror of them all.” 

The influence of the French Revolution upon great questions of British 
domestic policy was very; soon manifested in the proceedings of parliament. 
In 1780 a bill for the relief of Protestant dissenters was rejected by a ver’ 
small majority. During the prorogation, the dissenters had agitated for the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test acts, with unwonted earnestness and con- 
siaerable indiscretion. Some of the establishment were e([ually zealous in 
the encouragement of a resistance to the claims of the dissenters. Mr. Fox, 
on the 2n(l of March, proposed the abolition of these religious tests, Mr. 
Pitt opposed the motion. Mr, Burke declared that had the repeal been 
moved lor ten years before, he should probably have joined Mr. Fox in sup- 
porting it. But he had the strongest reason.s to believe that many of the 
persona now calling themselves dissenters, and who stood the most forward 
in the present applicjation for relief, were men of factious and dangerous 
principles, actuated by no motives of religion or conscience, to which toler- 
ance could in any rational sense be applied. The motion was rejected by a 
very large majority. Two days after, a proposition made by Mr. Flood, to 
amend the representation of the people in parliament, was withdrawn; the 
minister, who had three times advocated reform, now holding that if a more 
favourable time should arise, he might himself bring forward a specific prop- 
osition; but he felt that the cause of reform might now lose ground from 
being agitated at an improper moment, 

bpukk’h RcfkHinm on Urn Rei^ohtvm (1700 A,X>,) 

The sixteenth parliament of Great Britain, having nearly completed its 
full term of seven years, was dissolved soon after the prorogation in June, 
1790, The new parliament assembled on the 25th of November, when Mr, 
Addington was chosen speaker. There was no allusion to the affairs of 
France in the king’s sfieech. That the great events which had taken place 
in that country were occupying the thoughts of public men, there could be 
small doul:)t. Whilst the royal speech, and the echoing addresses, dwelt upon 
a pacification between Austria and the Porte, upon dissensions in the Neth- 
erlands, U[)on peace between Russia and Bweden, and upon war between 
lluBsia and the Porte, the national mind was absorbed almost exclusively by 
conflkding sentiments about the Revolution in France. A few weeks before 
the meeting of parliament, Burke had published his famous Relleclion^ on 
the RmiluHnn. Probably no literary production ever produced such an 
r^xciting cJfect upon public opinion at the time of its appearance, or main- 
taim^d bo permanent an influences amongst the generation to whose fears it 
appeaknl. The reputation of the author as the greatest political philosopher 
o: niB age; his predilections for freedom, displayed through the whole course 
of the American Revolution; his hatred of despotic power, as manifested m 
his unceaBing denunciations of atrocities in India; his consistent adherence to 
wliig principleB as cHtablishedby the BUI of Xtights — tlUs acquaintance ^with 


hit7(rm7enthusiast In proportion as the liberal institutions of Great Britain 
were held up to admiration, so were the attempts of France to build up 


be character ana sentiments oi imrae nrsi raiseu an unuounueu w 

,race the arguments against the struggle for liberty in another country, com- 
ng from a man who had so long contended for what was deemed the popular 
lit hfime. The nerusal of this remarkable book converted the inquirer 
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a new system of government upon the ruins of the old system, doserited as 
the acts of men” dovoted to every description of tyranny and cruelty 
employed to bring about and to uphold this revolution/' To tiu'. argumen- 
tative power was added an impassioned elo(|uence, which rouKtHl the feelings 
into hatred of tlie anarchists who led the royal fa,nuly captives into Paris on 
die 6th of October, and directed every sympathy towards a humiliated king, 
a proscribed nobility, and a plundered church,. 

Six months elapsed between the publication of Burke’s Uejhrlitm.s and 
his final separation from his party, involving an irrevocable breach of friend- 
ship with Fox. 


THE niUMIXGItAM UlOTH (1701 A.lK) 


In the debate on the proposed repeal of the Test a,nd (kirporaiion aets, 
on the 2nd of March, 1790, Mr. Burke read extracts from a sermon of Doctor 
Price, and from the writings of Doctor Priestly ami other iiomconformiHts; 
inferring from certain passages that the leading prcMiehers among the tlis- 
seaters were avowed enemies to the Churcdi of lOnglaad, and that thence its 
establishment appeared to be in much more serious danger than the church 
of France was in a year or two ago. The Rcjlixium.^ <m ttw RtToUtiiim dif- 
fused this alarm more extensively through tlio country. The clamour was at 
last got up that the cliurch was in danger, were results of this spirit, 

which were more disgraceful to the English ehanicter than the violenee of 
the Parisian populace in the attack upon the BaHtille or tins march from 
Versailles. It was a lower and a more contemptible fanatieism than had Inam 
evoked by the first call in France to light for freedom, that protlueetl the 
riots at Birmingham which broke out on the 14tl\ of July, I7l)l. 

Dr. Joseph Priestly, in 1780, beeamo the minister tjf the principal Unita- 
rian congregation in Birmingham. lie was ardtmt in his polilieal vanvs, hav- 
ing written an answer to Burke’s Jfc//cc/ in ns, and he did not hesitate to avow 
his opposition to the church, in his zeid to obtain what he deemed the righte 
of dissenters. But in his private life he wms worthy of all respect, and in 
lus scientific pursuits had attained the most honourable distiiu*timn But 
even as a politician he avowed himself a warm atlmirer of tlu‘ ICnglish con- 
stitution, as the best system of policy the sagacity of man had Ikhui able to 
contrive, though its vigour had been iiupainHl by certain corruptions. lie 
published, in 1791, Familiar Letters to thv InhahilttiilH o/ liimiaghum'' -a 
work in which, according to Robert Hall, “ the setnls of that implaindde dis- 
like were scattered " which produced the outrages thtit we nludl briefly relate. 

On the llth of July, according to a royal pvoelamation of the *i7th ttf 
that month, " a certain scandalous and seditlouH paper was printed and pub- 
lished in the town of Birmingham," for the discovery of tlie authew of wUic.h 
a reward of one hundred pounds W'as offered, 'rhis liandbill culltHl upon the 
people to celebrate on the I4tli the destructum of that high altar and castle 
of despotism, the Bastille; but not to forget that their owm parliament was 
venal; the ministers hypocritical; the clergy legal oppresaorw; the rtagning 
family extravagant; the crown too weighty for tlie lumtl tluit wears it. Tins 
paper, says the proclamation, was printed' and published in the town of 
Birmingham. William Hutton, a cautious man, says that it was fabricated 
m Loudon, brought to Birmingham, and a few coj/ies privately acatti*retl 
under a table at an inn. On that 14th of July about <4glity [lersona iiman- 
bled at a tavern, known as Dailley’s, to commemorate this anniversary; and 
at thebwan Iun,some magistrates, and persons opposed to the eeiebrauoni«ts, 
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m(^t to drink Chnrcli and King.” There was a small mob about Dadley’s 
tavern, who hissed and hooted; and there was another mob around the Swan. 
Tlie dinner went off ciuietly amongst the friends of French liberty, the king 
and constitution being duly toasted, and afterwards the national assembly 
of France. After the company had separated, a rabble broke into the tavern 
in sear(‘h of Doctor Priestly, who had not dined there, crying out that “ they 
wanted to knock the powtlcr out of Priestly’s wig,” The loyal company at 
the adja(^ent Bwau hur.zaed; and it is affirmed that a gentleinan said, “ Go 
to the M(‘ctingH.” In another hour Priestly’s chapel, in Now street, called 
the New Mceting-Uouso, was on lire. This work accomplished, the Old Meet- 
ing-house was also (piickly in a l)lazc. Doctor Priestly lived at Fair hill, 
about a mile and a half from the town. He and his family had fled from 
meb vengeance; but his house was destroyed, and his books burned, with 
luH manuscripts and his philosophical instruments. 

The burnings luul iilunderings, invariably of the houses of dissenters, con- 
tinued till the night ot Sunday, the 17th, in Birmingham and the neighbour- 
hood* On the ir»ih the house of Mr. Ryland, at Easy hill, was burneof down, 
six or seven of th(5 rioters, who had drunk themselves insensible with the 
booty of the wine-cellar, perishing in the flames. Mr. Ryland was a friend 
of Priestly"*-” a man devoted to the public interests of Birmingham, and 
emphatically described as friend to the whole human race.” On that 
day liorcUwlcy hull, the residence of Mr. Taylor, another dissenter, was 
l)urned. The warduaise of William Hutton was then plundered; and on 
the next morning his country-houso, at Bennett’s hill, was set on fire and 
consuined. Fiv(‘ otla^r houses of dissenters, whether Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, or Unitarians, wia-e that day burned or sacked. Justices of the peace 
sat in concluv(‘.; Kijuinw made speeches to the mobs, telling them they had 
dont^ enough* The Birmingham magistrates issued a placard, addressed to 
Friimds and Broiln^r Ghurchmen,” entreating them to desist; for that the 
damag(\ which alrwujy amounted to £100,000, would have to be paid by 
the parishcH. On tlu^ Sunday there were burnings of chapels afid private 
houBCH in the nciglibeurhood of Birmingham; and then three troops of light 
dragoons rode into the town, having come in one day from Nottingham* and 
tins disgraceful exhibition was at. an ond.e 
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One of the moBt interesting rooms in Englajul, iiuleeil in the llritiwli Empire, 
is the Upper Sehuul of Eton College. It l.s a long, liitj*, ami Imre clmmher, with 
windows that cannot be looked out id'. 'I'ho \\u11h arc iiovered with onkira 
panels, carved with the names of studunta of many gumuutionn. Hut attention 
is arrested by the busts which form the only decoration of the ap-irtmoi'l,-- 
the effigies ot men who governed and fought for nod illiiiuittaled Eiighind m the 
latter half of the eighteenth and tlie tlret htilf of the nijicteentli eeul.uricH, 
Hero are Chatham and .North and Camden, Wellington, NVoIloalin and Howe, 
Shelley and Gray and I’orson, Hallum and (.Hndstnne, Grenvillo, Ctmniiig and 
lox. Eton was not always tlto governing school, WestmiitHter pniedoil it. 
But VVu.stimnfiter remained faithful to the Stiturts, mid the Hupremiwy of Eton 
began with William, developed under Anin', and reached its height under the 
Hanovoriuns. Eton lias no doubt exercised a deep and laiitiug inlUieueu over 
the history of England. The spirit fostorr'd, if not born, at Eton plaee.i England 
at the head of Europe, and prepared her to be the mistriiMH of the world. Any 
one who has not grasped the fact that the rulers of Euglitml during this 
momentous epoch were friends and school-fellows, calling each other iiy thtiir 
nicknames, meeting daily in social intercourse, has failwl to comprehend the 
real clmraoter of our history and goverujuent. 
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Another room at ^Eton, lesa known but scarcely kw! ini|ircwf4vc\ in tho 
rag-room of the rrovoet’s Lodge. Here arc purtriutH of ttoniniii of tlm 
same period, presented to the headmaster when they left the iehtKil, Many of 
these pictures are by famous artists, Heyuolds and (kinsborough, Komney ’and 
Lawrence, but their interest lies not in their art, but in the chametow they 
portray. They are boys, as we should now call them, of nineteen or twenty, but 
amo grave men, with che seriousness of age married to the energy and vivacity 
01 ihey were statesmen ft-om their cmdles, nurtured for the conduct of 

nign anairs, which in their hands seemed no different from the businwi of ©very 
day. Eead through a hundred letters of that time, and in ninety of thorn there 
B not one whose date cannot be determined by its allusioni to imbllo ©vents. 
Swcracy Enghsh rule and the clue to the pwer of tlie English 

Ilio portrait of Charles James Fox in this coUeefcion, painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds m the summer of 1764, when Fox was fifteen, shows a singularly 
mature countenance, with handsome features, a long nose, and the bushy eye- 
wa which were so prominent in later life. He had already been to Faiis 
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md taken part in its dissipation, and wo are told that when he returned to 
flchool he was laughed at by the boys and the masters for his Frenchified tastes, 
and was actually flogged in order to take down his presximption. We are told 
tliat Fox's fatlier brought up his children without any regard to morality, that 
in this first jo\irncy he encouraged the boy to indulge in vice, and sent him to 
the gaming tables at Bpa well supplied with money. 

Fox WJiH well cthuaUsd at school, hecamo a good scholar, and acquired a 
etsnsidcrablts kuowhsdge ot French. His despatches in the English Record 
OlEce show that he not only wrote gcxal French, but could translate French into 
sound, idiomiU.ic Knglisli, an accoinplishment which is rare at the present day. 
Ho impri^Bsed his sc.hool-fellows with the conviction of his general ability, and 
eBpeoiauy with his gifts as an orator. Wo arc told that in later years ho' could 
eonvorse fluently in Itahan and Spanish. German did not in those days form 
part of a liberal education in Enghmd. He had undoubtedly a strong passion 
f<ir literature, espetually for poetry, with a thorough knowledge of the classical 
English draumtists. His devotion bo Greek and Latin writers was not confined 
to their knguago, but he a]()preciated their style, and read Homer and Vergil as 
if they were his own countrymen. At Oxford lie devoted much time to mathe- 
matics, which was tluui, and for many years afterwards, regarded at that 
University as the eomplement of a (dassical education, and he found the study 
deeply;inlerenting. lie also uwpiired a taste for Italian art, which was, however, 
confined, as might bc^ ex^Ktoted, to the post-Raflaollite School, Guido and the 
Oaracci coming in for B|>ecial roc.ognition. But lie said that poetry was the best 
tiling after all, and that he loved all the poets. 

He became ntoub and luMwy at an early age, but be was very fond of exer- 
cise, cvicket, Icunis, hunting, racing, and swiimniug, walking and shooting. 
Such in those days was the education of an English gentleman, and the athletic 
part of It remains to the present day, oven if the intellectual side has dedlined. 
kis rival, William Pitt, was brought up in a different manner. He was prevented 
by feeble hwdth from going to a jniblic school, and he spent six studious years 
at Cambrklge, where he never missed a morning chapel and never went out 
after dark. Pitt, although he drank more port win© than was good for him, 
never gamble<l, and his purity of life was well known and often ridiculed. Fox 
was alsi) a good actor, indeed, as wo know from the example of Byron, actors and 
play-acting exercised a great influence over the young bloods of the Georgian 
era. 

One of the efeets of Fox's foreign education was to make him a prodigious 
<landy, and he led the fashion among the maocaronis, as they were called. He , 
ai)p(mred in lx)ndon weiimg an odd little French hat, shoes with red heels, and 
blue hair-powder. He and Lord Carlisle, best known for his mission to America 
to bring rdmut a rtxxmoiliation before the war, once travelled from Paris to 
Lyons for the express punmso of buying waistcoats, and the poet Rogers tells us 
that during the journey they talked about nothing else. Fox, in his early days, 
spent much of his time and substance in gambling, wliich was a prominent vice 
of the society of tlmt ap. The Whigs gambled at Brookes's Club, the Tones at 
White's, and both at Almack's^^-a club founded for the purpose of pky by a 
Sootdnnan named Maoall, who gave it his own name reversed. Almack s 
nssembly rooms, famous for. their exclusive dancing p^io8» wet© a separate 
institution. One of the first rules of Almaclc’s compelled its members to keep 
not lew than fifty guineas at one table and twenty at another. The usual 
stakes were of £50, don© up in rouleaux, and there was generally as much as 
£1 0,000 to be seen on the table. Lord Tankerville told Rogers that he had played 
cards with Fitmatriek at Brookes's from ten at night till near six in the following 
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afternoon, a waiter standing by to toll thorn whoso deal it vfim, tln^y being too 

Bleegy'^to^know. always calhnl him, was a Triton amongHt these 

miniiowa, * After losing largo sums at hamrd, wldo-h wan thoir favourite game, 
ho would go home, not, as his friends BometiineH feared, Lo ilestrey liinmelf, but 
to sit down quietly and road Greek. Lord ClarlisU^ wwi at oms tune fH^e,urity for 
Charles for £16,000 lost at play. His father at anetlier time advamuni liiin 
£40,000 to pay his debts. If he lost at play, Fox. ge.nmally won at hormvracing, 
for he was a frequent visitor at Newmarket. Oinse, when it waa known that ho 
had won £8000, a Jew who had lent him money e.alhHl and ilennuided payment. 
Fox said that he must first discharge his debts of Immmr. 'Flm (-iv.ditor remon- 
strated, and Fox asked for the bond. On rewuving it lie liire it up ami tlirew 
the fragments into tho hro, saying, “Now, sir, my debt to you is a doH of 
honour/' and it was immediately paitl. 

While Fox was absent iiom England, in Mamh IftJH, lunng llusn only 
nineteen years of ago, he was elected to l*arliameut for the n«H’ket*borough of 
Midlmrst. Ho took his seat in the following November. Ilis lirot Hpeechea 
wore on the Middlesex election. He gained an imnuuiiati^ ritu\ci‘Hn, and Tii 
father waa very proud of it, writing,*'! am told that few in 1‘arlitummt evex 
spoke better than Charles did on Tuesday, olT-haml, witli raindity, with spirit, 
and sucli knowledge of what he w'as talking of an surprised ev< rybodw in ho 
young a man. If you think this vanity, I am Hure you will forgive it. The 
father's judgment is borne out by a private letter, which nays, " Mr. Charles Fox, 
who I suppose waa your achoobfellow, and who in but twtmty, made a great 
figure in tho debate last night upon the petition of tlie ^luhllwex freehoiilern. 
He spoke with great spirit, in very imrliamentary laiipiage, and nutmiHl very 
deeply into the question on constitutional principles, Ibnuee Walpolo, the 
liveliest raxontew* of the society of that age, wrote, “Charhni Fox, not yet 
twenty-one, answered Burke with groat (piiekueMK and parts, Imt with conlldeuce 
equally premature." Shortly after this his father said again, “ I am tohl, and f 
willingly believe it, Charles Fox spoke extremely well. It was all olbhand and 
argumentative, in reply to Mr. Burke and Mr. Wedderhurn, and cxceHsivcly 
well indeed. I hear it spoken of by eyeryhody iw a most extraordinary thing* 
and I am, you see, not a little pleased with it," 

It will be seen that Fox, at the outset of his ciireix, Indil, like Mr, GladHtem^ 
and Lord Boaconsfield, opinions dilTerent from those which he adopted in hk 
maturity, and this was often thrown in hk teeth. Rogers tells im, referring to 
a later period, that never in his life did he hear anything equal to Fox’s Hpooches 
in reply, that they were wonderful, whereas Burke did not do hiniMcIf justice as 
a speaker, as his manner was hurried, and he seemtHl always in a passion, and 
FitFs voice sounded as if he had worsted in hk mouth. Parson, the gn^nt (ireek 
scholar, remarked that Fitt carefully oonsidered hk sentmices licfore he uttered 
them, but that Fox throw himself into tlie middle of hk, anti kift it to God 
Almighty to get him out again. This early ctnineotion belwctm Fox and Lord 
North does not belong to tlie most creditable part of lik oanair. He hrtike with 
his chief and made friends again, and when in oflltHi fumed tho Primti I^tinkU^r 
into popular courses against liis will At last tho King canm in tho rosouo, and 
North must have been relieved to got rid of the terrilile infant whom lie hail 
fostered. George III. wrote to Lora North, I am groatly incoimcd with tho 
presumption of Charles Fox in obliging you to vote with him that niglit, but 
approve much of your making your friends vote in tho majority ; indeed, tliat 
young man has so thoroughly cast off every priiicipk of common lioinmr and 
honesty that he must become as contemptible ai he is odiouH, and I hone you 
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will let hitti know that you are not inBensible of his conduct towards you " A 
few days later North was ahlo tp write to Fox, ‘'Sir, His Majesty has thought 
pro|K^r to (H’di'.r a new iKauiniHHion of the Treasury to be made out in which I do 
not Hoe your name.” box’s connection with the Tory Government was thus 
otsviue-d, and from ITT*! we may regard him as a Liberal. Fox declared that the 
gn«d/(*rtt folly ()f his Hie was in having supported Lord North. The strength of 
Fox’s titmvictions, and Iuh ability in detending them, were now severely tested in 
the cont,eHt. iH'lwtMUii Eughuul and tlu^ American Colonies. He took an early 
opptulanuty of deploring tliat the ineaHures taken by Ministers tended rather to 
wiilen than t.o luxil the din’erenccs which had so long existed between England 
^md Ameriim. In bin HpwHjh on this occasion he entered into the whole history 
and arguimmt the dispute, and made the greatest hgure ho had yet made in 
a bjuaudi (►f an hour ami twenty minutes. Gibbon said that taking the whole 
eoiJp>a.‘iH of the (pmstion, ho discoV(5rod a capacity for regular deliate whicli 
neitiuH’ bin friends fiopod nor his eneniics dreaded. On another occasion lie 
<l( 5 clarc<l tliat Mitiistcrs had reanon to triumph, that Lord Chatham, the King 
of rnt^Hia, nay, Alt^xandcr tin? Great, n(W(u gained more in one campaign than 
the nobhi l^tunl had loot; h(^ had lost a whole continent. Fox opposed the bill 
introduced to puniHh the colony of Massachusetts, ho spoke and voted for 
Burke’s plan for ("omdliatiou, and supiK)rtial the reception of a remonstrance 
fnuh New York. Th<^ King was so much afraid of him, that hearing that 
Ckarhw was going to I'ariH, lie urged North to press on business in his absence. 
But during thti wlioli^ of this time he did not abandon his dissolute life, and was 
seldom in biul htdbre live in the morning, or out of it before two in the afternoon. 

The line which ho took in these discussiona was similar to that taken by 
I..ord Chatham, whosi? liory (do((U(mce has become a permanent part of English 
literiittive. ’riua in a Hpccdimm of his argument ; — " I was in groat hopes that the 
premmt Ministiu's had Hc.en their error, and had given over coercion and the idea 
of ’C 4 irrying on war with Amerkm by Act of Parliament, In order to induce 
AmericmtH to submit to your Ix^gislature, you pass laws against tlmm cruel and 
lynunnioal in the extreme. If they complain of one law, your answer to their 
complaint is t(» pans 'another more rigorous than the former. But they are in 
robellion, you say ; if so, treat them as rel)olfl are wont to be treated Send out 
ymir flocdH and anniix^ against them and subdue them ; but let them have no 
reason to complain of your laws. Show them that your laws are mild, and just, 
and equitable, and they are therefore in the wrong, and deserve the punishment 
they miud with, The vijry contrary of this has b^n your wTetched policy. I 
have ever understood it as a tirst principle, that in rebellion you punish the 
individuals, but spare the cotmtry ; but m a war against the enemy it is your 
policy to spare the individuals and lay waste the country. This last has been 
mvarhibly your conduct against America.” Horace Walpole was so impressed 
with his liriniancy that he wrote, ” Charles Fox has tumbled Old Saturn (mean- 
ing l^)rd Chatham) from the throne of oratory, and, if he has not aU the daxzling 
lustre, hw mucih more of the solid material His speech on Monday was 
marvellouH for method and memory, and was really unanswerable, for not one of 
the MiuiaUvs know what to say, and so said nothing, and that silence cost them 
many vok^ ” During the whole of this time he was in the greatest pe^iary 
omliarraaflmeniffl, winch he could have alleviated by taking office. He won 
X70,000 at Newmarket, but lost it all at hazard, so that he, as we are told, was 
£30,000 worse than nothing. He was often in need of the smaUeat sims, and 
bis books ware sold under a writ of execution. His dissipation brought on >n 
illne88-«-whicb eventually caused his premature death — but he kept himfelf 
going by shooting in Norfolk. 

II. \v.-~voic, XX, 2ir 
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Whoa France made an allianoe with the revolt^nl (-oloniee hi« afTwjtion for 
that country did not niako hiiu loss ol a patriot* lle^ ar^iiwhthat the Ku|^liHh 
troops ahouid be withdrawn from America, and au oUVuHivt'i war be umiertakeii 
against Franco, ‘'Attack Franco," ho said; “nho in your objwtt; the war 
against America is against your own countrynum; that against France in 
.against yonr inveterate onomy and rival. Every blew yen strike in Auimdea is 
against yourselves, every stroke against Franco is of ailvantage h) yon. America 
must be conquered in France, France can nevc^r bt^ couquenal in America/’ 
William Pitt, afterwards the most furmidahle rival oC Fox, entered Parlia- 
ment at tlie (hmeral Election of 1780, at tlm age of twcnty»one. His ilrst a|)eech 
was in favour of Burke’s Bill for the reduction of th(^ (hvil lint, anti it waa^ 
decliired by Lord North to be the best maiden hthhicIi he had twer heard. Fox 
warmly congratulated the young man, and an old memht^r who was present, said, 
'‘Aye, Mr. Fox, you arc praising young Pitt for his tiptuHih. You may well do 
so, for, excepting yourself, there is no man in il\e lltiUHC can make sutm another, 
and, old as I am, I ex],)ect and hope to hear you both hattling it within these 
walls, as I have heard yoxir fathers before you," Fox, who dinUked Iwing 
praised, was much embarrassed, but Pitt mud, with great tact, " I have no doubC 
(General, you would like to attain the ago of Metlumelah." 

In 1782 Lord North resigned, having hetm Prime Minister for twelve years. 
Next to the King he was mainly responsihli^ for tlu^ Atnericari wlir, Ileraoe 
Walpole has left us a graphic account of his personal apjamrance. " Nothfng 
could be more coarse or clumsy or ungracious than his outside. Two large 
prominent eyes, that rolled about to no purpose, for he was utterly slmrkighted, 
a wide mouth, thick lips, and inflated visage, gave him ihe^ air of a blind 
trumpeter. A deep, untunable voice, which, instfsul of modulating, he confused 
with unnecessary pomp, a total neglmt of his person, and ignorance of every 
civil attention, disgusted all who judge by ap|K^ranoe, or withhold their approl)a- 
tion till it is courted. But within that rude tmket were oucIowhI many useful 
talents. He had much wit, good humour, strong natuwd mmiwi, assurance and 
promptness both of conception and execution." Ha wm indcwl a pertoot 
gentleman, and amongst his political advarmnies had not a single enemy* 

The famous or infamous coalition lictwcen Fox and North, who lumme 
Secretaries of State, under the Duke of Portland as figure-head, was brought 
about by the fact that it was impossible that Fox ami Shelburne should work 
together. It is explained by Fox’s easiness, perhaps levity of ebamoter, and by 
his conviction that North was at heart a gentleman. Fox defendoil himself on 
the ground that quarrels should be short and friendshijis lon^, and that the 
American war was over. But there is no doubt that North was in his principle 
a Tory, and Fox in his inmost nature a Liberal The coalition ruined the 
Whigs, and kept them out of office for many years, indmal they did not return 
with any effective force till 1832. George III hatted the arrangement He 
disliked I’ox, nob only for bis political opinions, but for his dwsolute and 
abandoned life, and more than all from the lielief that he exeraisotl a bad 
influence over the Prince of Wales, and estranged him from hte father. He 
treated Fox with only bare civility, and when Fox’s India Bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords, chiefly by the royal machinations, the King disminsed his 
Ministers with every sign of ignominy, sending an under-secretary to demand 
the seals from them on the ground that a personal interview would lie painful 
The next twenty years of Fox's life were spent in opposition, and he liad no 
o]>portunity of seriously influencing the politics of his country. 

After the death of Pitt, in January 1806, Fox became Foreign Secretary in 
Grenville’s administration. But he was already a dying man, and Ms death 
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isuHiuKl ou tho thirteenth of the following September. Hia term of office was 
roud(‘red uunuorable by tho Bcrioua attempt to make peace with France, and to 
put an end to a war of which he had always disapproved. Trotter, hia falthfaf 
BCHjretary, makos tho rolloetiou that if Urenville, in 1793, had possessed the 
conciliating maiinor and the enlarged views of Fox, or had Pitt been able to 
IbrOHOo the future, and had pOHHCssed n more rational sympathy with the struggle 
of FrantU) for liberty, or had the Ministry acknowledged Chauvelia as the re- 
jiresentativo of a great nation, and had loft France free to choose her own form 
of govi^rnmont, monarcincal or ropubliciui, instead of ignominiously dismissing 
him, wliat seas of blood would have been spared to France and Europe. 

I)uring tho t>eace which followed ttm Treaty of Amiens, Fox visited Paris with 
the obj(H)t of working in the French archives with regard to the relations 
hed^een l/)uis XIV. and James 11., on whose history he was then engaged. 


Wliilst at Paris saw Bonaparte more than once, but not so often or so in- 
timately as has sometinios been imagined. Paris showed evident signs of 
renewed proapi^rity and of the bt'ginuings of a settled government. Trotter tells 
us, Hen) all was gold and silver. In London a few guineas were with great 
difficulty procured frenn a banker as a matter of favour; in Paris your banker 
gave you your choice, silver or gold, and both were plentiful, — ^England having 
nothing hut paper, and France nothing but gold and silver, a fact which spoke 
very intelligible language/' When Fox went to the theatre he was soon 
recognised by the audioueo in the pit ; every eye was fixed upon him, and every 
tongue resounded, “ Fox ! Fox ! " tho whole audience stood up, and the applause 
was universal The First ( lonsul, on entering, was received with some applause, 
but much inferior to that bestowed ou Fox, 

It was not till some time after his arrival that Fox was presented to 
Bonaparte at a public levoo, Trotter described tho First Consul as a small and 
by no numm comuumdiug figure, dressed plainly, though richly, in the em- 
broidered consular coat, without powder in his hair, lookinL% at first view, like a 
private gentleman, indifferent as to dress, and devoid of all haughtiness in his 
idr. He was supported by tho two other consuls, large and heavy men, awkward 
and embarrassod. Wlwn Fox was introduced Bonaparte was a good deal flurried, 
and after showing considerable emotion, said very rapidly, ‘^Ahl Mr. loxl I 
have heard with pleasure of your arrival; I have desired much to see you. I 
hav^i long admired in yoti tho orator and friend of his country who, m constantly 
raising his voice for peace, consulted that country's best interests, those ot 
EuroiH% and of the human race. The two great nations of Europe require peace , 
they have nothing to fear, they ought to understand and vJue one another. 
In you, Mr. Fox, I see with much satisfaction that great statesman who recom- 
mended iKiace because there was no just object of war, who saw Europe desolated 
for no pun.)OBe, and who struggled for its relief/' Fox said notluug m reply , and 
the interview soon terminated. At a later period Box met Bonaparte at an 
exhibition, held in the Louvre, and held a little conversation with him, and 
towards the end of hia stay ho dined with him, but merely m a formal way 
Bonaparte at table took the lion's share of the conversation, which, in Trotter s 
opiniL, ought to have been given to Fox; and Fox 

young man who was a good deal intoxicated with his success and sui^nsing 
clevaLn, but he did nob doubt of his sincerity as to 

Tlie negotiations for peace in 1806 were shipwrecked on 
Sicily. Napoleon naturally felt that Naples mthout 

of Sicily, whereas the English were reactant 
Ferdinand, the dispoBsessed monarch of Naples, or, 

of it themselves. To have given Sicily to the French would have been a senou 
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derogation from the advantages we derivtul from tla^^ of Malta. It 

howGvor^ poHBible that if Fox had boon in bin liwt vigour, aiu^if L1 h» nogutmtkma 
Siad not been interruptod by hiauntinudy doath, {n'aia^ might havt^ InHOumuieon 
tlio l)aHis that Ertmoe Hhould lie maHU^r of tht^ land, ami Mngjaml mintrem of tlu) 
Roa. Fox was in many roHiMHjts a typical Knglinli ntativuuiiu of (hat e|HH*h, very 
dillbrout indeed from the typos which prevail at prcf.cnt cit.hf»r in England or 
olsowhore. Ho, his (soUoagues, and his advcrHiini'n um"n puhltiv-nchool men 
nnivorsity men, classical soholarH, Hoakminn Ulicraturn to tho tips of tlmir 
fingers, gay lUhonnair, and too ol'tim disHoJuto. Th(\y rogardod thenuudvoH a« 
tlie born governors of England, but they had Ihjou trainod i,o govern hm* from 
their earliest childhood, aiul hor internsts were a.s dmr i(» them an tlunr own. 
Men of the same type, they tlioroughly uiulm’otood ('arh tilhm*, ami lived 
together in the most familiar intercimrwt^. Fiure.e were tlnnr (lehates und 
passionate their (piarrcls, but ministry and opponition workeil together foiB. the 
good of their common country. No one <wer sugf^ented that Fox m »S!ieridan. in 
their worst distress, would have barteretl tlner opinionii or advtxamy for money. 
They liave boon called Ciceronian statcjuinen, btHMinne tliey w('re lutrtnrtHi «|K»n 
the sounding periods and the lofty sontinumtH of the liUin rmator. Vergil and 
Horace were their daily food. To road Iloimm was with tlmm the synonym for 
rotiireinont from ollico, the first (KKiupation of a Hl 4 teHinan*H leinunv If it wore 
pormissihlo to^ refer to living persona, it might la^ shown tliat? the typo fa not 
altogotlior extinct oven in our own day. Hut it is iH^riuhing. The fUatimmati of 
the luturo will he trained in Bcience, political and natural, olllce will be the 
crown ot a persistent ambition, society will fall into tlie bimkground as a 
political force. But, if the standard of patriotism, tif devotion, and of purity in 
piiiiho life IS not to lie lowered, we must recur to the great mcamplw of the pant 
whoso niuuoB are owveil in the schoolroom at Harrow, whow Imste dw»orate the 
Upper School at Mon, or whose iwtraits. instinct witli ii youtldul manlimw, 
Hpeak to us from the walls of the Provost's Lmlgo. 
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Idf^of ikUml .Foiin M, Kkmbi.k, ediiiou of Itoger Twysdeir’s &oveniuient of 

« TltoMAH Cahlylk, (Hiotr Oromwdl'H Letters mid Lpmhes with Mucidaiions.— 
/himo Ci.AHKNuoN, Uisttmj of the ii!« 6 e/Uo)i. — w Ohaulks Knight, Ifistory of England. 
^ Samokl PK.rvH, Diary. Ohmunu Airy, article oo “ Prince Kupert" in the micyGlopwdia 


— |>1)KNSHL UOIAKH, townVs.— yB. R, (UuDiNKit, article Oil “ Pym " lu i\\Q Mcyclopmtha 
Jhitumita,-^^ IUnikl Neal, Jlintori/ of i/ui John Walker, 0 / //le 

f Uenhy It alum, Uomlilulwnal (hstorgoj Thomas Kkioutley, 

- t#.. I. w U. QARniN’Kii, A //w/orv 


England. 


CiiAi»TKR It Tkb Last Vkam oe Cuarlks I (1040-1049 A.n.) 


" VOK Kahki, SnglMu <’/,«cA.Wiifl.-- l^B*BT YA«nBA!t, ///«/<>« of EwM 

— • John Mii.tcin, himmUaUs. — f If. V(m lUustm, Pohhonl thiitonj of Eiu^lmid. — « EuMUiD 

. ..aAi/M mm ¥''V * . J /* AY. _ / T... .. A > .^A.A A .0 mmdrn M F W Mt Li X\ 


Imnm hisiorijof ihemkllim.---ni Hollkh. jl/6moAa.-«‘HKNaY ILUaLam, ConHUtufumai 
mkrnj of mg!mid.--^^0nKm.m Knight. llislorij of Ani/Fand- « W illiam 
C mmmiiarwn la the law$ of .A’ni/hmd, -i»Pmp Warwick, 

Xa/s of P. 0. Oumt, IDstoig of 

IMmio pro popuh Anglioano.-^^T, II. ^UoAULAY, /ri^oryo/^ It. GardiaVer, 

M%mnj ofiM (Jvmi Civil War, — « John Lknuaru, JMory of JSngimid. 


CiurrKR lit The Victorious Commonwealth (1649-1651 a.l.) 

I'M li (UuwNKR, IBstorv of iU Commoimmlth and iVofeoforafe. — •’P- P. 

Mistory of the Dmiiah lUmhbiion 0 / — <*P. P. C. ^*^5 SazS 

dim.d innaUsh « Frkukwick von Haumer, Pphtx^ ^aglmm. 

nmumx TKhS^^ Court of Jrnim. or CfomwelVs SlaugKkt.M<me.^o hoKU 

LtiM^non^ Jfmtonj of tho 'OouN Linoard, Xlist^ of ■* Bulstrodb 

WuitrwWk, Mmonaho-^^ 

n/ziOTiAxrj* T homas 


CitAWER IV. Cromwell Against ParliamKaNT (1661-1668 a.d.) 

» MWW..0 TOK Rahkh, SnglidoU OrnUom -’ 

0 / WU.UM Pmr. muicoi 

CK>1 * 
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THE HIBTOXiY OF Emn.AND 

Anihmdic.~^^ John Lynch, Camhremu Bhitchhn. ~ / Jamk^ 

Balfoue, Annates of Kobkht CUitEY, LH. K. CUiuhnke, of 

the Commonwealth md Mectorate.--”* John Ihncawh, oj Awl#W(/. H knw Bai^ 

r \M Oomiitniional Mutory of IkriiHTHoHK WHn'MWHJicw, Mmonah,^^'P WjwaASi 

Godwin History of the Commonumlth.-^^i .}om Foehtkhi, rnttemm of (tm ( .ommmwmUh.'^ 
»'F. P. G. GiriWr, History of Oliver Cromwell and the hngmh VommommiHh,-«“* Davu) 
nuMB,’zrtk<)ry 0 / Loiiw Clawkndon, llmory of m$ Pmur War- 

wick, Memoirs. 


CnAma V. CiioMWJStL as Photjrcto^ (106B4358 a,i»») 

*» Leopold VON IUnkb, jFwy/iscAfl H. It (UwDiNm, History of the, (ymmon- 

wealth and protectorate.^ a Qiov Am Gaurkdo, InmiAitiL History of 

Evyhnd --/F. P G (jluizoT, Jlistorij of Oliver Oroinu^ell and the knolish (hmmonumtlth, 

— Ldncnd Ludlow, Memoirs.— h Thomas Bihoii, A ColkcHon of ihoMak Pa^itrs of Mn 

Thurloe, A’w/. — • UJulstkouk Whitkloukk, Meniorwts.—i^mmAn Kkiohtllv, Hmiory of 
Mnglanil.— ^ Charlks Knwiit, History of Mngland,^<^^ tE)Ni> (’lahkndon, «- 

Lord Clarendon. History of the Mebellion.— ^^, H. (UiuHNKit, VmnwrU s Him m H%sUmj. 
— John Morlkv, Oliver Cromwell.— p IIeney IUllam, (kmstttutmml imtory of hmknd. 

— Edmxlvd Burkk, Synopsis of HnoUsh History.— *' T. B. MAttAtiLAY, osmy on Hftlhtmk 
Constitutional Hutomf of mialand.—n> AVIW HUMh% Uktory of Snylamk^AUtOY irUTOniN* 
SON, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchimon. “'riloaiAH (UKf,VLE, Hvroes and firm- 
worship. — "KobehtBaillik, Letters and Jottmak,-'- Ai,kx. NltTOUiON, nrtlflo tm "ChuuwoII 
in the JSncyclopesdm Hritannica. 


cjiiAPTEit VI. The Knd op the Commonwealth (WH- 1(WM) a,i>.)^ 

ftF. P, G, Guizot, History of lUrhanl Cromwell and tht^ JtMoration of (fhttrlm Iff 
translated by A, Jli. Scoble.— « CiUEUCs Kniuht* History of HnykmC' f* Kdmxind Ludw)W, 
Jtfmoirs. — < Lord Clarendon, iStak Papers.— /Hmn Linoahh, History of Hnyland.-^-'- 
ff W. n. S. Audrey, The Him md Crowth of ths Mnglish HawukiJ’kpys, IHary. 

— <Lord Clarendon, History of the Rehellmw^d Him AtmHKY, The Natmd HisUrry md 
Aniimiites of Surrey.— *> ^hiouxn KwiaHTLEy, History of HnylmuL*-’- ^ John Milton, mady 
and Hasy Way to Eslablith a Cowmonwmlih . — »»* IhioV fhiTcuiiNSON, Msmoirsof the idfe of 
Colonel iIutGhimon,— '^ (Jilbkrt Burnet, History of His Cwn Lady Anne Pan- 

SHAWE, Memoirs.— u^l'mniAB Gumiilk, The fife of (Hneral Cmami Aiitv, arlioln 

on ^‘Monk" in tho Encyolopcedia Pritannim*—*' lUnmiH Vauuiun, History of England 
Hinder the Stuarts, 


Chapter VIL The Restoration m the Stuarts (1363 403H aak) 

^ Daniel Defoe, Tlw fhte-Hom Englishman.— « W. II. S. Aunrey. Tho Mim and Crmoth 
of the English Hation.—^ 3. Linoard, History of England,— * \l, IIaw.am, CmsUMioml 
History of Emland.—f Q. Burnet, Histomj of His Ctm White. History of 

England.— **' T. B. Maoaulav, History of Englafkd,—’^ T, IltwiiiiNsoN, History ^Ihn iHtdnm 
of Massaohusoits Bny.—ti Kzra Stiles, Most fUmtriom anti Hmdo Jkfsmkrs of Liheriy.’"-*- 
''CHA^iLEs KsmiT, History vf England.— Kehhitley, History of England. ■’*»*** H, Pwws,. 
jDww.— «I). Defoe, A foumal of the Plague IWr.— JtmUmdm BmkHmw. 
—p T. Vincent, Cod's Terrible Voice in the City of Hague md lord <’la»«nikw, 

History of the Mebdlion emd Civil WoFa in England. — Id, Ilowms, PoimologiiL"^** *h 
Evelyn, Diary.— ^ 0. Wrkn, Pwrmtaliaf or Momoifs of the Family of the Wmw.»-«*L 
Aubrey Rna/ Lwea, Chiefly of Contemporaries.— p A. Marvell, Dm and ^ W. 

Petty, PoUHcul ArithfMtio.—" Dryden, Afifwia MiraUlis. 


Chapter VIII. The Latter Part or Oharlrr IPs Erion (1WB46H6 a,il) 

, OonstituUonM History of Mnglmd.—^ T. B. Maoauuy, Hmory of Jn# 

land,—fS. R. Gardiner, History of England.^* (h Bwrnkt, Huhry of im 


of 

pm TttMs,—/B. Koeth, XrA/e of Lord Keeper 0%tild7ord,^tt E, Vauohan, Huiory of MnO' 

Tnjnrt. TTumH^km iitss TTr\ai4ssii K MVJfVWMlM ««**.« Y 1 ^* A A ^ A ^ M .Ai ¥^1 M .,J9 J V ¥ IUII.W.1.U . 


land Under the House of Stuart 
tory of England,— i D. Hume, History of England 
tion in England, 


^ T. Ketohtlby, History of AWIwi.--* J. Ihnoard, i/»»« 

*»lf. T. Btorle, History of Cioiiists- 


Chaptbr IX. The State op Enound in IWJ. 

fc T. B. Macaulay, History of England. 
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CHAI^TKII X. JaMK8 II AND TMK OlORIOUH REVOLUTION (1685-1688 A.D.) 

*»'r, B. M AUAULA V, iA‘«<or»/ of lUnoland.-^-o T. Keiohtlky, Eistory of England .— a 
NoKtil, hifo of Lord jCmper Guudfora.— ^ Momoirs of James IL—rj. Lingard, Eiatory of 
Mnglmid.’^^ <l Knight, History of England.— ^ if . REiiEsnY, ifewoirs.— * Lord Campbell, 
TAhts of the Lord {Jhanoeltors.—^ IjORD Lonsdale, Memoirs . — ^Q-. Burnet, History of Mis 
t)wn 7'inm.^^ R. Vaughan, Eishry of Enalmd Under the Eotm of Stuart . — «» J. Mackin- 
tosh, History of thn Umdution in EngUma in X6SS.— nlX^ T.Buokle» History of Civilisa- 
tion in England . — ^ W, “Wilson, Life of Defoe.— pH, Hallam, Constitutional History of 
England. 


Chawbr XL William and Mary (1689-1702 a.d.) 

i* ll. T. Buokle, History of Civilisation in England.— ^ 0. Knight, History of England. 
— II, IUllam, COMtitutional Hisioryof England.— « T. B. Macaulay, History of England. 
- / J. White* lUstory of England.— History of E’Mland.—^Xm'oOuim-sL'L^ 
tires of the Chief Jmtioes.— i L Green, Short History of England,— i Z. Dalrymplb, 
Mi^tnoim of (heat Britain and Ireland from UBl to the Great Battle off La Hogue . — W. P. 
Courtney,’ uriiilo oii “ Mavlboroudi " in the Encycl^mdia i^nVanmco.— ^ B. Burke, Ohser- 
imtions on a Later State of the Maiion,—'*^ Waller, rarliamentary History.— Bannister, 
Life of Wilham laimon.— *^ 0. Burnet, History of His Own Times.— p J. Evelyn, Diary. 
— v IHto ihb Ht. Bimon, Miimires.— ^Z. Milton, Areopag%iica.—» S. R. Gardiner, A Studmfs 
Mktoni of England.— ^ U, North, Lives of the Eonhs.— '''^ Oldmixon, Critieal History of 
Enykmdl^'^^T. Carlyle, History of Eriedrioh XI. — w J. Swift, Journal to Stella. 


Chapter XIL Queen Anne (1702-1714 a.d.) 

% 

Keiohtley, History of England.— ^h. von lixiumi Englische Geschiehte.— '^yf. 
Cox«, Life of Zlarlborough.— ^ T, Smollett, A Complete History of England.— f?. H. Stan- 
hope, Ttie Imiory of England.— o li. S. Bolingdrokk, Letter to Swift.— W. H. S. Aubrey, 
The lUse and Ckwth of the English Nation.— *0. Macfarlane and T. Thomson, Compre- 
hmmw History of England.—^ IL S. Bowngbroke, Letters. 


Omawer XHI. The Reign of George 1 (1714^-1727 a.d.) 

» IK IL Stanhope, History of England.—^ Charles Macfarlai^ and Thomas Thomson, 
CompHhmsim History of Englmd.-^T.OA%vim, Huto^ of Fnednch Gibbon, 

Charleh Knight. JMory of England.- oT. KtiamhtY. msiory of Eng^ 
IlALLAM, OomtituHoml History of England.-* CihW^T Burnet, Ba^ory of H%s 
Omw Ti'mea.— ‘J 6, L. Cium, History of Er%i%sh Commerce.— Campbell, iAues o/ 
Lotd ChatmUors, 

Ohawkr XIV. The Reign of George II (1727-1760 a.d.) 

wn of 
usiofy 

of TmoAt,, JlHiory 0/ ^njiond.-J WILLUK WXE, u/w ^arntmiwai^ of 

/lenn/ mimn.-J)r. Itmta-'n JK®. OoKm«(ib.-iIIobaok Waltolb, Lttitr to 

Manh S, .m7.--Ut.inum, JMnoiplit ofPMiaal 

A’Mlami -"I dAMMi White, History of England.— mW. E. H. Becky, History ojf^n^^ in 

misth a»Mlury,—nJ, H. Bomom, ifiriory 0 / Scotland^ o^ff. H. S. Acbabt, ^ 

Orowth ojiho Engtiih Nation. -pOmtu Qoumnm, Btoiory of England. -qhovo Habd- 

wicm*, matham Uorrmmdmwe. 


OlIAWKR XV. I'BIKff VlABS Or GK«0« MBI TbIRD (1T60-1791 A.D.) 

of Otorgo ZIll-oK dlBBOU, Autobiograph,.-J^&. K. 
CulwMBK, A ftHMU ultory ofinsani.~mm Spocoh on Amoncan Xwcatum. 




CIIRONOLOGIOAL 8UMMABY OP THE HISTORY OK ENOLANT) 

PROM 1(H2 TO 1701 a.i>. 


1C42 Impeachmont of the flvo iHomberH. Tho (•miinunw tiiki’i In thi» (tity. lu« 

atnigglo for tho militia, Chiu-lOH vofunod urmn and aniinunltton ni Hull, flivkimi 
into royalists (under Prince Ruporfc), and Puritunn (under Koyalirds with* 

draw from parliament. Cluirlos Hotn up Ids standard nl Kidtingham (Augurd '2:,?d). 
Battle of kdgehiU. tJhavloH approachoM T^ondon, hut in intercepted at I'urnham 
Green and retires to Oxford. Pormation of the Anrmeiation, Hohhea writiHi the 


J9fl Oive. 

ICd!) Royalist suecesHCs. Inaction of Bhhcx. Oonquent of Yorknhiro by roynlistH, ttlrdng 
of the CorniHluncn. Death of Ilaiundcn at (JlialgfoYC Kieht, Defeat of Fairfax 
at Atherton Moor. Battle of Uoundaway Down. Wallci'a disasters. The Fast- 
«rn AsHOeiation’s KuccesHes under Icodernhip of Dlirer (Voinwelt, ttharlea hesiegei 
Gloucester (August) and raises it again (Heplemher) ticfore Faaex, Death of Kalk« 
land at Newbury. Taking of the covenant hy purlinnHuti to riecure Heoteh help, 
Cromw(‘U defeats royaUsts at Wincehy. 'I'lii! asHcmldy of divinen proposes ecchi- 
fliasticul alterations. Death of l\vm. 

164-1 King’s army defeated at Naniwich. “ Gouimittw rif Ihdh Kingiloina” at»pidnted to 
control tho operations of Iwth armies. Fight at thopredy Bridge (dune). Batili* 
of Marston Moor (July). Grtunwell drlvea the royrdlota before hinr Hsnex’a artny 
surrenders at lyostwithiid. Battle of Tippennuir (Heplemher ;hid), Heisuid luUtle c»f 
Newbury (October 22nd). Self-Denying DnUnance, 11tc rise of indepondeney under 
Cromwell: tho revolt against Preshyterianism, DVomwell quiirnds with ManeUeater. 

1046 Milton’s AnopagtHm. Tho Self-Denying Orditianee (April), The new model ariuy. 
The execution of Laud. Montrose In tlm I Ugh lands. Hemmlidling of the parlh* 


mentnry army. Battle of Naseby (June I5ih), Fairfax victorious at lauigptiri 
(July). Charles negotiates with tho Scotch and IrlHtn Bristol surrendered by 
Prince Rupert. Earl of Glamorgan sent to Ireland, Defeat of Mont rose at Philip* 
hangli (Septemher 1 2th), 

1040 Ireland disamxiinta CliarleH. Capture of Oxford by Fairfax. The king’a surrender to 
the Scots at Newark, 'lliey diasociate from his intrigues. 

1047 Scots Burrender (Jliarles to houses of parliament (Janwary). Dhpuie between Pren* 
bytoriana and the army. The Westminster aMsemhly of divines. The army elect « 
agitators. The army gets posBessIon of the king, who 1« sehed at Ibdudiy Houho 
(J une). It offerH Cliarlea moderate terms j the llenda of the Prot^wala, Preahy’ 
terian reaction in I^ondon; the exiduaion of the eleven meintiers. The army oecupiea 
London (August). King’s flight to the Isle of Wight (Kowmber), (Jharlcs makes 
secret treaty with Rents (December). 

1C48 Royalist revolts in Kent and Wales and reaction in ChnrloH’ favour. The Hi'oiehjn* 
vade England under Hamilton, Reoteh dereuted at Preston, Wigan, and ^Pllrr^ng' 
ton. Fairfax and Cromwell in Essex and Walw. Hurrender of CrdehchtfU’ t,o Fair* 
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Prkb forcibly oxpela IVcftbytcrian majority from house of commons. Royal 
Hocicty founded, 

1640 High wurt of justice tries Charlea. Execution (January 30th), Establishment of 
the (kunmonwealth. Cromwell eonUnuoa Irish war. Scotland proclaims Charles 
It king, Cromwell stornm Drogheda and Wexford. Publication of E ikon Bos Hike. 

1660 Defeat and death of Montrose. (h'omwc-.U accepts Scotch command. Enters Scotland. 

Wins battle of Dunbar (September 3rd). Capture of Edinburgh. Protesters and 
rcKolutionerH, 

1661 (harles nmrehes into England. Battle of Worcester (Septcjubcr 3rd). Charles 

(‘seapcH to FraiUH*. Foreign diUlcultieH of commonwealth. The Navigation Act 
against the Dutch. Ckmferciuie between parliament and the army. Hobbes' 
LtMiiihm, Aet of Oblivion pasKcd. 

1662 Outbreak of Dutch War, Onion with Scotland. Unpopularity of parliament. Par- 

liament eonnidew a dissolution. Victory of Tromp over Blake (November). Crom- 
well expels mtmhers of parliament. 

1663 1'he (Ireat tkmferem^o. Victory of Blake (February). Vane’s Reform Rill. Cromwell 

dbucdvcB ]t.(Ong Parliameut (April 20th). Constituent convention (Barcbone’s Par- 
liament). The eonv(‘nt»on dissolves (December). The protectorate and the In- 
Mtrumeat of (Jovenunent. 


1664 Crontwell’s vigorous govenimeni. Vowel’s plot. Peace concluded with Holland. 
England and Holland \mit('d by ordinance. First protectorate parliament (Sep- 
tember). Cromwell expels hin opponents. 

1066 Diwfiolutbn c»f the parliament (January). The major- genorars division of England 
int(» tdeven military districts, Anabaptist and royalist plots. Settlement of Hol- 
land and Ireland. Settlement of the ehurch. The French Alliance. Blake in the 
Mediterranean, KeudmlHslon of Jews into England diflamsed. 

166(» War with IHptiin and conquest of Jamaica. Second protectorate parliament. Crom- 
well interfert'H on behalf of the Vaudois subjects of Duke of Savoy. 

1667 Blake's victory at Santa Cnm. Death of Blake. The Humble I’ctition and Advice. 

Ploln against. Crotuweirs life. Oromwell refuses title of king. CromwelVa buc- 
eesses altroud, but failure at. borne. 

1668 Dlnscdution of S<H*ond I’roiectorato (lovcrnmcnt (February). Cromwell absolute, 

Hattie of the Dunes, Capture of Dunkirk. Death of Cromwell (September 3rd). 
lUeliard (hounvell, lord protector. Ho offends the godly party. 

1661) Third proteet.orate parliament. Parliament dissolved. The fjong Ihrlkment re- 
Hioml. Dinplwmtjre of the army. Ibong Parliament again driven out. The Rump 
re estabUnhed by army. Ilctirement of Richard Cromwell. Quarrels of army and 
tlu^ Rump: laimbert and Desborough are dismissed. ' 

16(K) Monk enters txmdou. The convention royalist parliament invites Charles to return; 
he luridei at Dover (May). Charles II. Declaration of Breda. Convention parlia- 
ment declares an anmesty. Hyde Imomes lord chancellor. Trial of the regi- 
cides. Union of Holland' and Ireland undone. Parliameut settles property, the 
church, the revenue, and is then dissolved. Ecclesiastical debates; attempts to 
rciiiovo the prayer-lM)ok. 

166D1662 Cavalier parllanuni beginiu VennePs plot and its results. The Corporation 
Act, The Bavoy conference! Act of Uniformity rc-cnacted. Trial of Damberb 
and Vane. Puritan clergy driven out. Treason of lamberdalc and Sharp. Epis- 
copal ehurch eaiabliahcd. Royal Society of Ijondon established. 

1602 The B(‘oleh Aide Act. Marriage of OharleH to (htherine of Braganza. Profligacy of 
the etnirt. Bale of Dunkirk to Freneh, Charles’ declaration favouring toleration. 
1663 ('harlcN' CatlioHe teruleneSeH. Dispensing Bill fails. 

1604 The Conventicle Aet. Uepeal of the Triennial Act, Growing hostility between Eng- 

won 1066 Eirat Dutch War of UcHtoraiion begina. Victory at Ikiwestoft. The Plague. 
The Elve*Mile Aet, Clarendon’s fortdgn policT attaeked, Ambitions of I^O'uis NIV. 
Contlnmnl struggle with Dutch. Neudoii’s theory of fluxions, The fire of Lon- 
don, I’he Dutch In the Medway. Louis XIV declares war against England and 

makes alliance with Dutch. , ^ , 

1667 DiwniMfU of (flarendon, who escapes to tho Continent. French and Dutch fleets de- 
feated In West Indiej. I^uls deserts th Dutch. P^ace of Breda. Discontent jn 


Mill I 








Duke of Buckingham's ascendancy. AvUngton. Cabal ministry takes office. Ihl- 

toii’tt PrtfOdMM iditi 

1668 The Triple Allianw. ' Peace of Aix-la-CliapcUe. Charles negotiates with Louis in 

endeavour to introduce Catholicism, Ashley dissents from toleration to Catholics, 

1669 Charles continues negotiations with Franco. Carteret dlsmiBsed from office of tr^a- 


urtr of navy. 

1670 SwMt treaty of Dover, The Cabal 


Bunyan’a Pilgrim^s Progress written. 
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1671 Buckingham’^ sham treaty. Th® excluMiner fails* : mon<‘v (*htaimni by % national 

bankruptcy* Milton'a J[%radim Megainm and Mmmm Ninvion’a tbwry 

of light. ^ 

1672 Declaration of Indulgence, War begins with Holland; Jhdeh vicitnimiH. IJatile of 

Routhwold Bay. Ashley bocomcB chanwdlor, Dtikc of York publicly rt'cofvcd into 
Eoman Oathone church. 

1673 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. Parliament passim 'rest, Act; Its r*«iultft. 

Duke of York's marriage. Dismissal of Hhaftewbury. Ihid of tiabal Hhafteabury 
takes the load of the country party. Hir Thoman Oskirne liecomeH lord treasurer; 

1674 Peace with the Dutch, Bill of TOteatant Becuritbr* fails. Danhy'w inii*lalry, 
1675-1076 Parliamentary parties. Oharles attempts arbitrary rule. Parliament wishing 

to check Ix)ui 0 , a treaty of mutual aid l)etween Dharlea ajul lamia k made, ^ 

1677 Shaftesbury sent to the Tower. Bill for security of the elmreU faila. Koreign policy* 

address of the housca for war with France. Marriage of primm of Orange to Mary.v 
Danhy’s position. Parliamont demands the (URmiesal of the artny. 

1678 The Peace of Nimeguen. Douis intrigues with Urn Fnglish opposllhm, ami rermla 

secret treaty with Oliarlos. Orowing exeiiemeni, Ontea invents the Popish PKii, 
Trials of leading Koman Oatholics, Danhy's position e«d«ng**‘red; *il««oluOon of 
the cavalier parliament. * 

1079 Meeting of the first Short Parliament; inmcachment *»f Danhy, Hhafieahury at head 

of new ministry. The Exclusion Bill. Temple’i* plan for new connell faila! IlaWas 
Corpus Act passed, Parliament dissolves. Popularity of Monriumihs hla sucws 4 
at Bothwoll Bridge. Shaftesbury dismissed. Charles’ fourth parliament pro- 
rogued seven times, ** 

1080 Monmouth’s pretensions to the throne. PeUtloners’ neeond Hhori Parliament mteti 

tflxcluHion Bill thrown out by lords. Trial of land Htafforii. 

1681 Third Bhort Parliament meets at Oxfordj is dissolved. 'Pory reaction, %'lharlea' com 
;fiHcation of the charters. Cliarks’ fifth parUament. Treaty with Prar^^n Limita* 

, tion Bill rejected. Arrest of Bhafteshury and Monmouth. 

1082 The Bcoteh Teat Act, The Duke of York’s return. 11*0 city oleetlmm. Duke of 
Monmouth makes a progress through Phigland. Conapiracy anti tllght of Hbaftes- 
bury. l*enn founds Pennsylvania, 

1683 Death of Bhaftesbury. The remodelling of the eorporationn, 11m Ityc House Plot, 

The whig combination. Absolutism of Charles, Execution of I^jhI Bussell aJid 
Al|!fcrnon Sidney. 

1684 Parties at court. Duke of York opposed by Hahfax. Monmouth pardoneil and ban- 

ished. Town charters nuashed, army iucreaued. Hodmsier bciHuncs president of 
the council. 


1686 Death 'of Cliarles (February 0th). Aocesslon of Jamta H, A tory parliament. 
Hochestcr succeeds Halifax. Persecution of covimanterw by tiaviuhouse, Punish- 
ment of OatoB and Dangerfield. Insurrection of Mo«*mouth. Ibittle of Hwlgmoor. 
The bloody oircuit. Execution of Monmouth. (Umax of dattu^M* powm; his viola, 
tion of the Test Act. James increases army to twenty tho»wand men, Breach be^ 
tween king and parliament. James alienates the church. IVUunph of the (kthollc 
party; the king asserts his dispensing power. James gives bcmiilws to (Jutholics. 
Hevocation of Edict of Nantes. Hundcriand made prealdent of «M»u»cil, 

1686 The ecclesiastical commission set up. X’ermanewt army at Houimlow, in Irelantl and 
Bcotland. 


1687 Clarendon la diamiMed, lupnned^ by Tyrroimnli (llnmlaHal of Uui-hn.ter. Kunulaiim 
®AA® Magdalen. Baclarntion of ImliilKnnra. Tim rcimlatwl. 

AUempt to pack a parliament. William of Oranffe proteat, agnlnat Urn Owla- 

ration, 


1688 Newton’a second Dedarntion of Indukcnoe. Olergy refime to read It. Heven lil.luma 
petition against It. 1 heir trial and aenuitUl. Aggresrion. of Iho rwurt of lilgli 
commission, fielemcs for a CatboUo Buweiisor. Hon Iwirn to .Tame., fnvltatlon 
to William of Orange. William lasue. his JJedawtlun. Undlng of William at. 
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|^imerir*k: William, repulHwl, rdtuniH to England. Halifax kavM the government 
and Ihuihy iakea the lead, damoa leaves Ireland for France. Godolphin first lord 
(if the Irtnuuiry. 

KMU Si<‘gn of Lirnerlek and eapitnliiiion of IriKh. Jacobite plots in England. William's 
policy nucceHHfnl abroad, Goavkdion of Viscount Eestoon. 

16112 l)iiHgra<o of Murlliorougli, Miumacrc of Glencoe. Threatened invasion of England. 

Hatties of Ha ilogvui ai\d vSteinkirk. Origination of the national debt. 

KKia Disorder in gov<‘nnnent. Sunderland's plan of a ministry. Montague’s financial 
measureH, Hatih’) of Handen or Neerwindcn. Loss of the Smyrna fleet. New 
eliurter granled to East India Company. The country party in parliumonta. 

16110 The Dutch guarda are mmi home. The failure of the Danen scheme causes irritation 
in Scotland againnt (he EngUnli, Parliament attacks William’s grants of royal 
properly lo bin Dutch favoutjt(»». Question of Irish forfeitures. The shores of 
AuMtralia (‘Xplorcd by Dampier, an Englishman. 

1700 The UcMuroptlon HUH Hevero act passed against Boman Catholics, Second Partition 
Treaty. Death of William, duke of Gloucester. New tory niiniatry: Bocheater and 
flodolphin reealled. 

17*n Aet. of BettUnnent passed, fiupcachment of prominent whigs. Duke of Anjou be> 
comes king of Spain. The lory foreign policy. The Kentish I'ctition. The Legion 
Menuu'lal. Acuuitial of Souu'frs. The (Irand Alliance. Death of James II. Louis 
XIV acknowledges tin* pretender. New parliament meets, with a fresh majority 

of whigH. 

1702 William dimnisMCs his tory ministers. New parliament. Bill passed for attainting 
ilm prelettdcr. Hill |uiHS(‘d to tjphoUl ProicHtant Bucccasion. Death of William 
(March Hih). ActH'sslon of Anne. Dombined ministry of whigs ami torics. Marl- 
bormigh’s p(»wer. War deelured against France. Marlborough's first campaign in 
the weiierlands. (kinicmplaicd union of England and Scotland. Rochester dis- 
. misswl from olUec. 

itOU Methuen I'realy concluded with Portugal, The Occasional Conformity Bill. Progreaa 
of the war in Italy, Spain, and Germany. 

1704 Minisieriul changes; Harley and St. John take olRco. Queen Anne’s Bounty insti- 
tuted. Ciiticiu poHithin of A\mtria. Battle of Blenheim. I’rogress of the war in 
Spain, The Test Act extended to Iridand. 

1706 Operations In 8p»un, Peterborough's «uce('HH. Sunderland sent as English envoy to 
Vienna. I'hilurc of Marlliorough’s plans. Ijord Oowpor becomes lord chancellor, 
Gapiure of Uarcelmm, Whig majority in parliament. 

1706 Btmumed negotiatlonn for union of England and Scotland, Battle of Bamillies. 

Hunderlanu iKtcomes Ht'creiiiry of state. Louis XIV makes overtures for peace. 
Mwrlliorough rejectM his iernm. 

1707 Turn of Dm tide of vhdory. Hill for the union of England and Scotland. 

170H Defeat of the allies in Spain. Threatened invasion of Scotland. Harley and St. 
J(ihn leave tlm ministry. Walpole becomes secretary of war. Byng repulses the 
French lleet# HatiUi of Oudeuarde. Siege of lille. Capture of Minorca, of Port 
Mahon, Homers l>e(tomes lord president of the council, 

1700 I/)ui»' iernm again rtdected. Marlborough eapturea Tournay. Battle of MalplaqLuet. 
Intrigues against Marlborough, 

1710 Impeachment of Hacheverell, Fall of th© whigs. Battles of Almenara and Saragossa. 

(J(mf<*reno© at Oertruydimberg, Policy of Harley. 

1711 Property Qualification Bill passed. Th© imperial election. Marlborough takes Bou- 

elmin in France, The duke and duchess of Marlborough dismissed from their offices. 
Peace negotiations. Bob(*rt Walpole Is sent to the Tower. Formation of South Sea 
CJornpany. Act against ocrcaHlonal conformity passed. 

1712 Ormonde becomes oommanderdn-chief. First stamp duty imposed. An armistice de- 

1713 Treaty of Utrtchts Hi terms and effect, Oxford and St. John intrigue for a jocobit© 

Muceessor, 

1714 The Hehlurn Act pwsed. Quarrel between Bolingbroke and Oxford; dismistat of Ox- 

ford. Bhrewsbury becomes lord treasurer. The Hanoverian succesefon is secured. 
Death of Anne. Government is carried on by “lords justices " until the arrival of 
Gitorge, Townihend, Stanhope, and Walpole become the leaders of the whig ad- 
ministration, Biots in the country. . ' 

17W Dlsiolution of parliament Oxford Is committed to the Tower. The Biot Act passed, 
.laoobite revolt under Lord Man Disaffection in Scotland. Mar’s succiess 
Illgblands. Forster defeated at Preston. Mar defeated at Sheriff Muir. Death of 

1716 The pretender lands, but withdraws with Mar. Punishment of the rebels. Septen- 
nial Act passed, The disruption of the ministry. Stanhope becomes chief mmister, 
hi place of Townshend, Negotiations with France. 
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1717 The Triple Alliance hetween Eiij^land, France, and Holland to f^uarantcc the Hano« 
verian .suc(‘cHsion. The whip; HcluHm. Aaiuitiiil of Oxford. Ohurlcn XU intrigu('« 
with the jacobites apfaiimi Knglimd. 

L18 The Quadruple Alliance. Hyn^ defcata the Spaniwh llcid.. K(‘peal of the Oecanional 
Oonforniity und Schism aotfl. 

1719 Fall of Allx'roni: dismiBHal by kin^ of Spain, Rejection of the reerujxe Hill Irish 

parliament carries the Toleration Act, 

17120 Waljiolc joins the ministry. Peace made with Spain. The Soutli Sea Ooinpany; en« 
Kuin/,? ruin. 

1721 Walpole resioreB public credit and forma a ininiatry, BecomcH prim(‘ mmnd<'r. run- 

ihlmicnt of the directors. Revival of jueohile hopea. 

1722 Atterhnry, bishop of RocheHier, in scut to Uie To\v<‘r for complicity in plot. 

1723 BoUn^diroke returns, AUerbury is hanished. 

1724 Quarrel between t’arteret and Wal]mle. 'I'he (JlaH#jtow ritda. Excilruneni In Indand: 

Wood’s halfjieneo. 

1725 Treaty of Austria and Spain a^j^aiiist Knp^Iand. Duiturbanei'H in Seollaml, Spaninh 

diflicuIiiieH. ^ 

1720 The Treaty of Hanover. Exeitemeut of Europe, rulleney joins tlie oppOHliunu 
1727 Bolingbrokehi opposition to Walpole. Death of (leorpe L 

1727-1728 Accession of (Jeorge 11. Walpole retained «h prime miiiinter. hiereiiHe of the 
civil liwl. 'i'hc Spaniards hesiege (lihraltar imsueetaiHfully. Strength of the gov« 
ornnieut. Dc'prcssion of ilie jueohstes. First Annual Bill of hulemniiy for not 
observing the Test ('orporaiion AcIh ih pansed. ICuropcan complications. Action 
taken against the publication of parlinmenl ary dehaten. 

1729 (longre.SvS at SoisHons. Treaty with Spain at Seville. 

1730 Reject ion of the Pension Hill. Brea<*h between Walpole and 'Pownshend; the hittrCr 

withdraws. ,lohn and CharlcH Wesley form their soeiidy. Free exp’ortation* of 
American ricc allowed. , 

1731 Second 'Preaty at Vienna, tlomphde anpremacy of Waljioh'. Use td Batin in ItW 

c'ourt.H abolislu'd. (larteret joins the opposition. 

1733 Waliiole^H .Excise Bill: ita abandonment. War of the Bolmh Sueeiamion. 

1734 New parliament meeiH. Opposition to Walpole. 

173(1 Portcous riot, a in Edinburgh. 

1737 Prince of Wales at head of opposition. DiasenHionn in the royal family. Diudh of 

Queen Caroline. Walpolc'w Influenee over tin* king. 

1738 The MeUiodiatH appear In Ijondon. (leorge denirt's war with Spain. 

1739 Walpole, dcclarea war with Spain. C’apture of Porto Bello. 

1740 Inereuhed vigour of opimaition to Walpole. 'I'he huccchh of Die war. War of the 

Austrian SuceesHion. 

1741 Failure of English attack on (tartagena. 

1742 Walpole is defeated and reBigns. Wilmington becomen prime minifiiter. Connnitt#® 

appointed to in<(uiro into actu of late government, Walpole and eorrupiiom The 
Place Bill iH paHsed. 

1748 Battle of Dettingen, The question of the Auntrian aueecfittion. England nupporta 
Austria. Treaty of Worms. Death of Wilmington. Ptdhatn heeomen prime min- 
ister. 


1744 ^'all of Carteret. 'The Broad-Bottomed Administration. 'J’hreaiened invasion of Eng- 
land by French lleet. IVar declared between England and France, 

1746 French victory over English at Fontenoy, I/misburg and Cape Breton are taken from 

the French. Charles Edward Stuart lands in Heotland. Daina victory of Pwiton 
Pass (Septernher 21rit). The pretender renehea Di^rhy. 

1740 Battle of Falkirk, RcHiguaiion of the ininistiy (February). PiD and Fox admitted 
into the new minintry, Cumherhuid in ocunmatid of army. 'Pho pretender Anally 
defeated at Cullodcn. The rebellion is crnelly stippreHsed. VlgorouH action iigaiiwt 
Highlanders. Execution of f^rds KilmarnocK and Balmerino, 

1747 Naval victories off Cape Finisterre and UHhant. Duke of (.fumhorland difeaiad at 

Lauflield. 

1748 Rcflignation of Chesterfeld, Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Rewdis of Urn war. PtdhanPi 

conciliatory government. 

1761 Death of Frederick, prince of Wales. Clive’s surprise of Artx*t. Death of laird Bolings 

broke. Reform of the calendar. 

1762 Omission of the eleven nominal days between Hepteinher 2ml and Bepiemlirr 14th. 

1763 Lord Hardwicke'a Marriage Act. jOecay of the church. Bill paHicd and repealed for 

naturalisation of Jews. 

1734 Death of Pelham, Newcastle succeeds. War lieiween the English and French eoUi- 
nists on the Ohio. George’s anxiety for Hanover. 

1755 Seven Years’ War begins. Defeat of General Braddoek* Henry Fox boeomti i©er®* 
tary of state. 
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170 $ England with I^nwaia. Wur declared between England and France. The French 
capture Minorca. NcwcuihIIo rewigna. Duke of Devonshire becomes prime min- 
iatcr. ritt\. vigoroUH g(>V(«rrun<mt. The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

176T DiwanterH of the war. Hill paaaed for eatabliHhmcut of a national militia. Battle tf 

HIiiMHcy (.fimo ExcjMition of Byng. Pitt is dismiaacd and atrain admitted, 
(himhcrland capiUilaic'H nt RloHLcr-Scvcn, ^ t^umiL^ea. 

17SB Cluuigo «»f gcituu-alrt. Prince Ferdinand of lirunHwick is made commander-in-chief 
ExpcdithniH agaiuHi (hicrlKUirg and St. IMalo. Naval victories off Carthagena and 
BtW(iu<^ roiulH, Capture of I^miaburg and Cai)e Breton. Capture of Fort Duquesne. 
1769 Capture of (Uuulaloupe and bombardment of Havrti. Naval victories of Lagos and 
Quibenm Buy. \hHory of Minden: Hueee.ss of Ferdinand. Capture of Quebec. 
Wolfe’u victory on the 11 eight h of Ahraham. 

1760 The battle of WauderwaHh and the capture of Pondicherry. Ih-e-eminence of Pitt. 

Death of Ccorge 11. AceeHsion of (Icorge III. 

1761 Bute in uiad(* neciudary <if Hinte. Negotiations between Franco and England for peace. 

Pil l, rcHigiiH olUce, Bute becomes premier. 

1 <62 A bribery net is passed. England declares war against Spain. Newcastle resigns. 
Capture of Havana and Manila, Fo-v enters the cabinet. Peace with France con- 
el utled. 

1766 'Phe Peatv of Paris is sigiu'd, Aitaek on the whigs. Bute resigns. Ministry of 
t}eorg(» (JrenviUo lu'giiiM. 'I’lic triumvirate ministry. The Bedford ministry. The 
trial of Wilki'H. Wedgwotsl establishes polieries. Origin of the American prov- 
ineciu 

1704 First exptilHion of Wilkes from house of commons. Grenville’s act imposing customs 
duli(‘H (ui the Atneri(‘an eolouies. Hargreaves invents spinning-jenny. 

^766 'Pile Stump Act, for America is passed. The king’s illness. The Regency Bill. Ee- 
tireimmt of Pitt. Uoekiughum forms a luinistry, 

1766 I'he DeeUiratory Aid, passi'd, declaring the authority of England over the colonies. 

Metding and protent of American eongress. Uepeal of the American Stamp Act. 
IlouHu of eommouH condemrw all general warrants as illegal. Fall of the Rocking- 
liam miniMlry. Pill, as Lord tJlmtham, forms a strong government, but falls ill 
and Grufiou uMHumes autliority. 

1767 'rowmihenil, u.i riuuieellor and exchequer, passes act for taxing American imports. 

Death of Tovvmdieud. Lord North liceomcH cluuu'ellor of the exchequer. 

1768 Hei'ond expubdon of Wilkes. Gorruption of i*arliament. Riots in favour of Wilkes. 

Chatham Ux^vcm the govenmient. Arkwright invents spinning-machine. Captain 
Cook muken tlrnt voyage to Australia and explores Botany Bay. 

1766 The llrnt of tho "‘Junius” letters appears. Wilkes four times elected for Middlesex, 
inereuae of Ameritiin diinculties, weakness of the ministry. Occupation of Bos- 
ton by BriUsh troouH. 

1770 Uesignution of Urn dvd<.o of Grafton. Lord North succeeds. Chatham’s proposal of 

parhameniury reform. All the American import duties are removed, except the 
tax on tea, (Ireiiville’s net for reform of election petitions. Affair of the Falkland 
Islands. 

1771 Ihdiale on the freedom of exporting. Beginning of the gi'eat English journals. 

1772 I’he Itoyul Marriage Aet passed. Bill to relieve dissenting ministers. Lord Mansfield 

deeidea that slavery cannot exist in England. 

1776 DfganiHcd opimaithm in America. The people of Boston board the shma and throw the 

tea overboard. Ilaatings appointed governor-general of India, Lord North’s act 
for the regnlutbm of India. 

1774 I’he awseiubly of MaHwachuseits mceia for the last time (under English crown). Con- 

grew meetH at Philadelphia and denies the right of parliament to tax the colonies. 
The BoHton Port Bill is pasHcd, clOHing the port of Boston, Charges against Clive: 
hifi iuielde. Wilkes elected lord mayor. 

1775 Cffmthiun'H plan of conciliation rejected. Battle of I^xington. The Canada Bill. 

CongreHa aHhumes (Complete Bovereignty. Washington hecomca commander-in-chief. 
AmerieariM, under Washington, besiege Boston. English victory at Bnnk^ Hill. 
1’hi Olive Branch Petition. The English repel an American invasion of Canada. 
The southern eolouies expel their governors, 

1770 Evaluation of Boston by KngllHli, The English drive the Americans from Ismg 
rnlatKl and take New York. The English take Rhode Island- Declaration of In- 
di'pemhmee (July 4th), Battles of Brooklyn and Trenton. 

1777 French asMlHlamo to America, Washington recovers New Jersey. Chatlmm pro- 

poHCH federal union. I’he English win the battle of Brandywine and take Phila- 
delphia. Battle of Germantown, Burgoyne surrenders at Saratoga. France 
ftckntnvledgi^s independence of America, -i. ex i. 

1778 Duke of Uiehmond’s motion to recognise the independence of the Umted States, 

Spain allies with the United States, Burke’s measure for relief of brush trade. 
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America rejects North's conciliatory measures. The KngHsh evaouato Philadelphia* 
Indecisive naval tight off Ushant. 

1779 DilHculties in Ireland. Anti-popish riots in Scotland. Spain declares war against 

England. Siege of Gibraltar by French and Spanish. The Irish volunteers. FreO" 
trade granted to Ireland. 

1780 Petitions for economical reforms, The Lord George Gordon riots. Ckpture of Charles- 

town. Kodney defeats Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. Catherine of Russia 
forces the armed neutrality of Norway, Russia, and Sweden against England, 
Descent of Hyder AH on the Cjirnatic, Dunning’s motion for ditninishing the power 
of the crown. The English under Cornwallis defeat colonists and win Hucei'ssea 
in southern states. Major Andr6 hanged as a spy. War declared against IIoUiukL 

1781 Rodney captures St. Eustatius in West Indies. Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktowti, 

Battles of Guildford Courthouse, Hobkirk's Hill, and Eutaw Springs. The perma- 
nent Mutiny Bill (Ireland) is passed. Coote defeats Hyder AU at Porto Novo. Th 
French retake St. Eustatius. 

1782 Minorca is taken by Spaniards. North's resignation. The Rockingham rninlwtrv. 

The civil list is regulated. The proceedings with reference to Wilkes arc expunge 
from house of commons journals. Repeal of Poyning's A<'t. Agitation in Irelai^tl. 
Economical reforms. Victories of Rodney in West IndicH. Ihmth of Rockingham. 
Shelburne becomes prime minister. Resignation of Fox and Burke, The siege of 
Gibraltar raised. Conclusion of American Wars England aeknowledges independ- 
ence of United States. 

1783 Peace of Versailles between France and England, and the United States and England. 

The coalition ministry of Fox and North: duke of Portland as prime minister, 
Fox’s India Bill rejected. Fall of the coalition ministry. William Pitt becomes 
prime minister. Russia takes the Crimea. 

1784 Pitt’s Budget. Pitt’s India Bill rejected and subsequently passed. The mrtiny Bill 

passed. I^itt’s struggle with the coalition. 

1785 Parliamentary Reform Bill. Free Trade Bill between England and Ireland, Charges 

against Warren Hastings, 

1786 French Commercial Treaty. Pitt’s sinking fund for payment of the national <lebt. 

Burke’s impeachment of Warren Hastings. Lord Cornwallis, governor-general of 
India. 

1787 Conduct of the prince of Wales. Association formed for abolition of the slave trade* 

English settlement made at Sierra Leone. 

1788 Trial of Warren Hastings. The king’s illness made public: the lUmwy Bill. Pre- 

eminence of Pitt: his foreign policy. Bill passed for regulation of slave*«hipw. 

1780 The king’s recovery: thanksgiving at St. Paul’s. Bcgimiing of French Revolution 
(May 5th) : excitement in England. Resolution condemnatory of slave trade (WiL 
berforce, Burke and Fox). Grenville becomes secretary of state, Triple AUlanee 
formed for defence of Turkey. 

1790 Quarrel with Spain over Nootka Sound. The convention of Uekhenbach, Pitt de- 

feats Poland. Burke’s Reflections on the R'rench lUmluium, Rejection of the 
Abolition of Tests and the Reform Bill. 

1791 Representative government set im in Canada. Fox’s Libel Act. MitfortPs blU re- 

moving disabilities of Roman Catholics. Resignation of tlm duke of X^eds. The 
Birmingham riots. 











